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CHAEACTEES IF MEDIEVAL LITEEATUEE 

There has been little discussion concerning characterization in 
Medieval literature.^ The average critic would probably assume 
that^ with some few exceptions, it is negligible; and he would 
probably add that the great lack was in realism.^ Chaucer^s Can- 
terbury pilgrims stand out in sharp contrast to their background, 
only to be explained with reference to their author^s genius. In 
studying the seventeenth century character/’ Mr. Henry Morley 

^'Studies that I have found useful include the following: The Character 
Types in the Old French Chansons de Q-este** hy W. W. Comfort, PMLA. 
XXI, 279 Character in the ^Matter of England’ Eomances,” by H. L. 
Creek, JBCP. x, 429 ff., 585ff.j “The Middle English Ideal of Personal 
Beauty, as found in the Metrical Romances,, Chronicles, and Legends of 
the XIII, XIV, and XV Centuries,” by W. C. Curry, Baltimore, 1916; and 
“Die Charakterzeichnung bei Chaucer,” by B. Meyer, Halle, 1913, Mors- 
bach’s Btudven, xLvm. 

^ A discriminating statement is that of Charles 'S. Baldwin in his Intro- 
troducHon to BngUsh Medieval literature, London and X. Y, 1914, p. 65: 

“ The heroes of epic, more like the real men that we know, are more distinct 
from one another, Achilles from Ulysses, Beowulf from Hrothgar. The 
heroes of romance, somewhat indifferently endowed with all manly virtues, 
are all very much alike, Lancelot like Gawain, Gareth like Percival.” This 
opinion is at the bottom of much of the discussion in Ker’s Bpie and 
Romance, Speaking of the romances, Professor Saintsbury has observed: 
“The motive-, and-charaeter-interest is rarely utilised as it 'might be,” 
The BngUsh Novel, London, 1913, p. 24, It would be easy to add other 
quotations to the same point. The justice of this position is, however, 
seriously open to question. There are many realistic characters in romance, 
if we use “ romance ” in a broad sense, and if we take into account their 
action, — from Guinivere and Iseult of the White Hands to Grim, Gamelyn, 
Sir Kay, and the butcher who appears in Oetaman, The tradition of the , 
different figures is occasionally obscured by changes and additions; but to/ 
the man in the Middle Ages the heroes were identified by certain general^*^ 
fixed traits. This is not the place to take up the question of motivati/ . 

1 
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observed that, The first and best sequence of " Characters ^ in 
English Literature is the series of sketches of the Pilgrims in the 
Prologue to CiiaucePs Canterbury Tales/ The characters are so 
varied as to unite in representing the whole character of English 
life in Chaucer’s day, and they are written upon one plan, each 
with suggestion of the outward body and its dress as well as of the 
mind within. But Chaucer owed nothing to Theophrastus.^ In 
his Character Writing he drew all from nature with his own good 
wit.”^ In other words Chaucer’s technique is unexplained by 
anything in the literature of his own times. 

There is hardly room for argument about the fact that the Gen- 
eral Prologue of the Canterbury Tales drew considerably upon 
nature; that even local and personal allusions were introduced to 
an astonishing degree, — ^perhaps in such cases as the Shipman’s 
boat, the Maudeleyn,” and the very mormal on the Cook’s shin. 
But it is now Just as well known that the poet culled some flowers 
from the works of his contemporaries, in the fashion of his day; 
and we have been convincingly taught that the Prioress owes some 
of her worldliness to La Vielle in the Roman do la Rose, even as 
the Parson derived some of his piety from the Roman de CaritL 
Sometimes indeed the most baldly realistic material comes from 
the treatises of the physiognomists, unless we may suspect that 
many of these echoes are due to the coincidence that in both cases 
the details were taken from real life. The fact that each pilgrim 
is the best of his kind, or the extreme of his type, may possibly be 
due to the mannerism of Medieval romantic literature, whereby 
each hero is the bravest, each heroine the fairest.® But while the 


® There is no evidence that he knew the Charjacters. He used the frag- 
ment of the Liber de l!iuptiis which is preserved in Jerome. 

^ Character Writmgs of the Seventeenth Century^ London, 1891, p, 17. 

. ® It would he futile to list many instances, hut in a short time I have 

^^llected the following: Eaveloh, ed. Skeat and Sisam, Oxford, 1915, p. 36; 

cd. BjSrkman, Heidelberg, 1915, 11. 75-76; Roman de Troie, 
w^OTcans, Paris, 1904, SATR,, i, 265, 11. 5100 ff.; Fartonope of Blois, 
JCTERHATker, London 1912, METS, MS , p. 4; 'Ohrdtien^is Cligbs, ed. Poerster, 
£,,tr92'l, 11. 447 if.; the Thornton Romamces, ed. Halliwell, 1894, 'Camden 
P* S8, 11. 10 ff.; p. 122, U. 29-30; p. 177, 11. 13 ff.; Kiison, Romances, 
mondon, 1802, l, p. 1, IL 11-12; p. 171, L 35; ii, p. 1, 11. 10; p. 91, 11 10; 
% 156, IL 8; p. 205, 1. 30; pp. 249 ff., 11. 39 ff.; Ill, p. 3, 1. 39; p. 95, 11 38; 
^|6; 1. 30; Weher, Romances, Edinburgh, 1810, i, p. 331, 11. 13-14; 
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subject-matter may be thus accounted for^ Chaucer^s characters 
remain unique in form , — as extensive but very compact summaries 
of descriptive detail and of traits of character^ in which the use 
of what is concrete and realistic is striking. What I wish to show 
now is: (1) that such descriptions are found in the early treatises 
on vice and virtue^ and in the allegories; and (2) that in this way 
realism may have found its way into literary art in general in this 
period. 

Medieval romance^ it is true^ furnishes a variety of portrayal 
which catalogues the hero’s or heroine^s features by the inventory 
method.^ In this kind of literature, however, characterization is 
usually effected dramatically, — a method which is more appropriate 
and more subtle. Even the portraits are sometimes given in action, 
so to speak, as when we read of the appearance of Queen Olympias 
riding through the town in Kyng AlisaunderJ Descriptions which 
combine character and appearance are found only sporadically; 
those which have much length are rare.® Furthermore the specific 

n, p 4, 11. ai; p. 2'82, 11. 32- J p. 371, 1. 50; m, p. 150, 11. 45-46. This 
feature is well known to students of romance, and therefore the present 
search, I confess, has not been systematic. For other notes to a similar 
effect, see Creek, op. cit., p. 444, note 24; and (on the fifteenth century 
limitation to this formula) Curry, op. cvt., p 11. For the pure superlative, 
the variant fairer [ibraver] none might -be .sometimes occurs; this I 
have included in my list. 

® Familiar instances are the description of Briseida in Dares, that of the 
ghost in the Awntyrs ojf Arthure, and that of the Green Elnight in G-awayne 
and the Grene Knight. One remarkable form appears in Chretien’s CUges, 
11. 811 ff. This method goes back at least to the Alexandrian Greek 
romance- writers : see Ogle, MLN., xxvii, 241. For such use of detail in 
Chaucer see Meyer, op. cit., pp, 2-3; and note instances in other poets re- 
ferred to in Anglia, xxxui, 440 ff. 

^ Weber, Eommoes, i, pp. 12 ff., 11. 155 ff. Other descriptions given 
through action are as follows: Ereo, ed. Foerster, Halle, 1909, 11. 1593- 
1-672; Romcm de Troie, i, pp. i62ff , 11. 1230 (1218) ff. Another and equally 
skillful type of description is that given through the effect on an observer : 
see, e. g,, Galogrenant’s description of Sir Kay, Yvaim, ed. Foerster, 1913, 
11. 113 ff.; cl Mrec, 11. 1484 ff. 

® By all odds the most remiarkable collection that I have noticed is that 
of the gallery of portraits in the Eomam^ de Troie, i, pp. 263 ff. Kote, e. fj 
that of Troilus, p. 281, 11. 5393 (5373)ff.: ^ 

Troilus fn beaus a merveille; 

Chiere ot riant, face vermeillc, 
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data wMcB are afforded with regard to character are frequently 
conventional and vague. Take, for instance, what the romance 
of Octavim gives us : 

He was a man of grete fanour, 

He leuyd in yoye and greet honour, 

And doughty was in dede. 

In turnament and yn fyght 
Yn the worlde was not a bettur knyght 
Then he was vndur wede: 

Octavyan hys name hyght, 

He was a man of moche myght, 

And bolde at euery nede,® 

Legends and other religious narrative contribute no steadier tra- 


Cler vis apert, le front plenier : 

Mout covint bien a chevalier. 

Cheveus ot blonz, mout avenanz, 

E par nature reluisanz, 
leuz vairs e pleiUs de gaiety. 

One ne fu rien de lor beauts. Etc. 

Of characterization in the romances, Curry remarks : Tho this tendency 
to develop character at the expense of personal 'description is felt most 
strongly in the chronicles, yet it prevails also to a large extent in the 
romances as well,” op, ovt,^ p. 5 His examples are, in general, very brief. 
He has already said that in the romances “ the one-, two-, and three-hne 
descriptions are by far most common, yet more detailed presentations of 
beauty are sometimes given,” p. 4. 

^Ed. Sarrazin, Heilbronn, 1885, Altengl, Bibl.^ p. 64, 11. 16-24. Cf. the 
description of Jason, Roman de Troie, i, pp. 38 11. 727 (715)ff. : 

Icist Eson un fil aveit 
Qui Jason apelez esteit 
De grant beaut§ e de grant pris 
E de grant sen, si com jo truis. 

Grant force aveit e grant vertu, 

Par maint regne fu coneti; 

Mout fu corteis e genz e proz 
E mout esteit amez de toz; 

Mout por demenot grant nobleee 
E mout amot gloire e largeee; 

Trop ert de lui grant reparlance, 

E tant aveit fait des enfance 
Que mout ert conefiz sis nons 
Par terres e par regions. 

the Roman de Thebes, ed. Constans, Paris, 1890, i, pp. 279 ff,, 
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dition in this respect; and there was really nowhere in these 
fields any motive which inevitably led the author to describe and 
characterize his figures in the somewhat deliberate manner of Chau- 
cer^s Prologue. 

In the treatises on vice and virtue and in the allegories there was 
a necessity to do just this^ — ^to list qualities and traits in order to 
set forth a familiar human type. These documents were forced 
to reflect real life in order to point their moral. Here the descrip- 
tions of personified Avarice, Envy, Sloth, and the like, anticipate 
Chaucer^s portraits and the seventeenth century character in 
a remarkable way. 

The original suggestion for such a treatment may have been 
found in a Biblical discourse like that on Charity in First Corin- 
thians, thirteen: Charity -sufiereth long and is kind; charity 
envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up,^^ etc. 
What is reasonably the most primitive form is hardly more than a 
definition, of which an example appears in the Kentish or South- 
eastern Vices and Virtues : — 

Temperantia is an o^er hali mihte, ^e cann swi^e michel scile 
and niaebe of alle kennes ]?inge. Hie ne wile ^oli^en non ouerdon 
bing ; an o^er halue, ne to litel ne to michel. Se Se hire raed hlesten 
wile, ne seal he noSer eten to michel, ne drinken to michel, ne to 
litel ; ne he ne scall resten ne slapen to michel, ne to litel ; ne he ne 
seal to michel bien spekende, ne to michel swigende ; ne he ne seal 

Cf., however, the following from the South English Legendary, ed. 
Horstmann, London, 1887, p. 368, 11. 61 ff.: 

Ake has him moiiwe Lknowe* 3 if him i-seo: 
he is swi]?e long of bodi : of ri^t fair foiirme and freo, 

Opri^t hegeothand enene i-nov^; and swipe ^wijst 
his her is broun and swipe crips : non ne mai crip*: est si enuenime^ 
Muchele ey^ene and enene nose: i-strei^t a-donn len poise dedens 
his herd is long and sid i-nou^: and snm-del hor^^ il oit, et prant 
In a 3 wij 3 t Golioun he geth : he nath elopes non Tant ha on cner 
In this there is no characterization; pure characteriz^iue en ne le porroit 
portrait of Daniel in the Tices and Tirtues, ed. Holthai 
1888, p. 43: - ^ glutton, pp, 50 ff.— 

NatSelses, oner alle ping he Innede under gode abst®t longe and a-trayt.’ 
pat is, wi?Shealdnesse of metes and of drenches, and of ne sselt ich am to 
I7e mihte him na5er befelen. Swa swa he was o^ 
ifedd and 3 efostred, lenere him was to eten benen pp, 135 ff. the Ohar- 
nnorne metes, and ?5at water to drinken, tSanne h 
sondes tSe comen fro ?Se kynge. Etc. ixu byt mildeliohe. pet 
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to prudeliche bien iscredd, ne to nnorneliclie^ ne he ne seal bien to 
glad; ne to sori.^^ 

A more advanced form is found in the Ancren Biwle, in the famous 
passage regarding flatterers and backbiters : — 

Iherest tn hn Salomon enenet? baebitare to stinginde neddre? 
So heo is sikerliche. Heo is neddre knndel: ant ]?eo ]?et spekeb 
vnel bihmden bertS atter in hire tnnge. pe vikelare ablent pme 
mon ant pnt him preon in eien^ pet he mid vikeletS. pe baebitare 
cheowetS ofte monnes flesehs ine nrida-weS; ant bekeb mid his blake 
bile 0 ewike charomes ase pe pet is >es deofles corbin of helle. Tot 
wolde he teteren ant pileken, mid his bile; roted stinkmde fleshs; 
as is reafnes knnde: pet iS; ^if he nolde siggen non vuel bi non 
oSer bnte bi peo pet rotietJ and stinkeS al ine fnl^e of hore snnnen, 
hit were ^et pe lesse snnne ; anh lihted upon ewike fleschS; tetere^ 
ant tolime'b hit ... . He is to jiner reafen ant to bold mid alle. 
Ete.^^ 

This is but a small part of the whole account. 

cit.f p. 107. See also the description of Honestas, p. 133; cf. 
Providentia, p. 103. For another definition see Jacobs Well, ed. Brandeis, 
BBTS. cxv, London, 1900, pp. -69' fl. [MIS. ahont 1440] ; and the Lay FoWs 
Catechism, WETS, cxvin, London, 1901, pp. 88 ff. Cf. Chaucer’s Parson’s 
Tale, Complete Works, ed. Skeat, Oxford, 1900, iv, p. 616, Lachesse. 

^*Ed. Morton, Camden Soc., Lvn, 1853, pp. 82 ff. For the flatterers, 
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The finished Character^ however^ is less symbolic than this. It 
depends more on observation^ and strives more definitely to repro- 
duce what IS recognizable Enman nature. I shall give only a few 
examples out of many^ the first being again taken from the Ancren 
RiwU : — 

pe ^inre glntun is pes feondes manciple. Uor he stikeS ener i^e 
celere, oi5er i^e kuchene. His heorte is it5e disches : his pouht is al 
ifSe neppe: his lif i^e tnnne: his sonle i^e crocke. Kumeb forb' 
binoren his Lonerde bismitted ant hismeornwed, a disch ine his 
one hond;, ant a scoale in his ober : mabeleb mid wordes^ ant wigeleb 
ase Tiordrnnken mon pet haneb i-munt to nallen : bihalt his greate 
wombe^ ant te neond lanhweb pet he to bersteb.^® 

Here is something of the flavor of Bishop HalFs collection. An- 
other example may be found m Dan Michehs Ayenlite of Inwyt, 
that of the Envious Man : — 

pe ennions ne may ysy pet guod of opren nanmore panne pe oiile 
oper pe calouwe mons pe bri^tnesse of pe zonne. . . . pe herte of 
pe ennions ys ennenymed and sno miswent. pet he ne may opre 
manne gnod yzy pet hit him ne norpingp wypinne pe herte. and 
demp kneadliehe. and pet he yzi^p oper pet he yherp : nimp hit to 
kneade wytte and of al makep his harm .... Efterward panne 
pe ennions y-herp oper yzyp opremanne kned hnet pet hit by oper 
knead of bodye ase dyap oper ziknesse. oper knead of anentnre 
[hap.] ase ponerte oper adnersitA oper knead gostlich ase hnanne 
he yherp pet zome pet me hyelde gnode men : ys y-blamed of zome 
vice. Of pelliche pinges him gledep ine his herte. Etc.^^ 

p. 214. 

Ed. Morris, BBTB. xxiii, 1866, pp. 27 fi. Cf. the French ' of Fr€re 
Lorens, ff. xvii (I have used the fifteenth century MS. deposited in the 
Harvard Library) : 

Car li ennienx ne puet voir le bien dautmy. ne qne la snete. ne la 
channe ansny^ la clarte du soletl. . . . Le cuer de lenuienx est si enuenime^ 
et si bestorne^ qne il ne pnet a anltrni bien voir, qnil ne len poise dedens 
le cuer et juge mauueisement ce qne il voit et ce qne il oit, et prant 
tousiours en mauueis sens et de tout fait son domage. Tant ha on cuer 
de I'enuieux de pensees enuenimees de fauls jugemens que en ne le porroit 
nombrer. Etc., f. xvii vo. 

The AyenhiU offers several good Oharaoters: see the glutton, pp. Sfiff. — 

God him hat ueste : pe wombe zayp ‘ pou ne sselt ac et longe and a-trayt.’ 
God him hat be pe moreen arise: pe wombe zayp ^po ne sselt ich am to 
uol me behouep to slepe.^ Etc, 

See p. 56 also. For flatterers see pp, 61 ff. hfofce on pp. 13b ff. the Char- 
acter of a virtue, the Truly Mild: 

Efterward pe zope milde worpssipep god and him hyt mildeliohe. pet 
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A third (on the same subject for the sake of comparison) may be 
taken from Handlyng Synne by Eobert of Brunne: — 

• Enuyus man is so fill of susspecyun 
]?at euyl liym ]?enke]? al, as a feliin. 
wlio-so kan knowe ]?e properte, 

Enuyus man may lyknyd be 
To pQ lawneS;, pe wliyche ys a pyne 
bat men mow se yn mennys yne. 
be ye bat ys ful of lawnes, 

Alle bonkeb liym ^elogli yn liys auys : 

So liyt fareb on hys party, 

Hys boght ys euer ful of enuye. 

Enuyus men, euyl boy sowe; 
bat men telle hem, to euyl boy trowe; 

3yf boy se bat one doth more 
Enuyus ban angreb sore.^® 

It continues at much greater length to expound the weaknesses of 
Bnyious. 

There is considerable skill in some of these descriptions. They 
are found with even more detail and artistry in the allegories^ 
where, although the same ideas are often presented, the realism 

his to zigge mid zobe teares bot eomeb of godes grace and mid ri^tuolle 
oninge of herte. Vor hit him biugb bot he is ase bot child bot is echedaye 
beuore his maistre and na 3 t can his lessoun. Etc. 

Virtues are sometimes characterized, but the material is notably less 
realistic. Vice is always easier to make realistic, as one can observe by 
studying the product of the schools of realism, and by noting the great 
sinners in literature, from Hagan in the "N^belungen Lied, Ganelon, and 
Milton’s Satan, down through the literature of roguery and the cult of the 
criminal to Don Juan, Eaust, and other modern instances. 

^'^Ed. Furnivall, BETB. cxix, 1901; cxxiil, 1903. P. 135, 11. 3971-84. 
Cl the French from the Manuel, 11. 3913 ft. : 

Tant est plein de suspeciun 
Qe mal quide partut li felun. Etc. 

Note also Backbytere, Homdlyng Bynne, 11. 4169 ff.; the Slothful Eich, 
4241 ff. From the latter I shall quote a few lines, 428317.: 

To hym b^t kalled, he spekeb stoutly 
‘ What deuyl! why hab b© prest swych hy. 

Byd hym bat he abyde algate; 

Hym dar nat syng ^yt oner late.’ 

For hym shal so Croddys seruyse abyde 
Tyl hyt be passed ouer b© tyde. Etc. 

Cf. the French, 11. 4127 ff. 
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IS still further developed. Whether the writers actually went to 
the treatises^ and borrowed the form and the material for their 
own purposes, it would be difficult to prove ; but there ‘seems to be 
a relationship of some kind. In the allegories it was necessary to 
give tangible substance to the personified abstractions/® and here 
was a ready means. The Roman de la Bose offers examples of this 
development: I shall quote one or two from the Middle English 
translation which was, for a long time, attributed to Chaucer. 
Here the Lover sees many images on the Garden Wall, portraits of 
the Sins displayed for the edification of the passerby. 

Another image set saugh I 
Next Coveityse faste by, 

And she was cleped Avarice 

Ful foul in peynting was that vice; 

Ful sad and caytif was she eek, 

And also grene as any leek. 

So yvel hewed was hir colour, 

Hir semed have lived in langour. 

She was lyk thing for liungre deed, 

That ladde hir lyfe only by breed 
Kneden with eisel strong and egre; 

And therto she was lene and megre. 


^®The allegories sometimes fail to distinguish between the personified 
abstraction (in the form of a type) and the symbolic figure that bestows 
the quality of the abstraction Note the symbolic element in the following 
description of Envy from the De Planctu Naturae, translated by Moffatt, 
Yale Studies, xxxvi, N. Y, 1908, pp. 71 fi.: 

Now from Pride is born a daughter . . . She is Envy, and by the gnaw- 
ing lust of continual detraction she destroys the minds of men She is the 
worm because of whose bite health of mind sickens and falls into disease, 
soundness of mind rots into decay, rest of mind is abandoned for trouble. 
She is the guest who, after being lodged in her host’s guest-chamber, pulls 
down the hospitable shelter. Etc. 

For the Latin see Migne’s Pair. Lat , cox, 468. Cf. the portrayal of 
Nature, Moffatt, pp. 5ff. This same confusion is found in the Characters 
in Beguileville’s Pilgrimage of the Life of Man. See the edition of Furni- 
vall, BETS. EE, uxxsni, Envy, pp. 400 ff., 11. 14821; Treason, pp. 404, 
11 14981 ff., etc. Some of the best Oharaoters are those of Glotonye, pp. 
348, 11. 12815 ff.; and Flattery, pp. 396, 11. 14645 ff. For the French see 
Le Pelerinage de Vte Surname, ed. Stiirzinger, Foxburghe Club, London, 
1893, Flattery, 11. 8105; Gluttony, 11. 10320, etc. Or see the Romani des 
Trois Pelermaiges, Paris, e. 1500, Glotonye, ff. xliiij vo. (corrected from 
LiEEj) ; Flaierie, f. IJW ro. etc. For the symbol, see Le Testament de Jem 
de Meung, R. de la Rose, ed. M4on, Paris, 1814, iv, 90 (luxury). 
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And she was clad ful povrely, 

A1 in an old torn eourtepy, 

As she weie al with dogges torn. Etc.^^ 

Of the picture of Envy we read that she ; 

Never lough 

Nor never wel in herte ferde 
Biit-if she outher saugli or horde 
Som greet mischannce, or greet disese. 

No-thing may so nioeh hir plese 
As mischef and misaventure; 

Or whan she seeth discomfiture 
Upon any worthy man falle, 

Than lyketh hir ful wel withalle. 

She had a strange way of looking — she looked across^ or squinted; 
she never looked anyone straight in the face^ but shut one eye for 
disdain^ etc., etc.^® We may compare the corresponding figure in 
Piers Plowman, Here Envy: 

As pale as a pelet. in a palesye he semede, 

I-clothed in a caurimauri. I couthe him not discreue; 

A kertil and a eourtepy. a knyf he his syde; 

Ichaue a neihjehor me neih. I haue anuy^ed him ofte, 

Ahlamed him he-hynde his hak. to bringe him in disclaundre, 

And peired him hi my pouwer. i-punissched him ful ofte, 

Bi-lowen him to lordes. to make him leose seluer, 

I“don his frendes ben his f on. with my false tonge ; 

Hi.s grase and Ms good hap. greueth me ful sore. 

Whon I mette him in the market, that I most hate, 

Ich heilede him as hendely. as I his frend weore. Etc.^* 

Still more striking than this, in the same poem, is the Character 
of Beligion : — 

Ac now is Eeligioun a ryder. a rowmer hi stretes, 

A leder of louedayes. and a lond-hugger, 

A priker on a palfray. fro manere to manere, 

An heep of houndes at his ers. as he a lord were. 


^^•Skeat, Complete Works of Qeojfrey Chmoer, I, Oxford, 1899, p. 102, 
11 207 ff. 

Hid., I, pp. I'Oa ff., 11. 248- ff. Here also are Hatred, 11. 147 fi. ; Villainy, 
11. 166 ff.; Covetousness, 11. 181 ff.; Sorrow, 11. 301 ff.; etc. The Frei^ch is 
quoted at the foot of each page* 

^®Ed. Skeat, Oxford, 1886, i, pp. 134 ft., A v. 61-79, 82-3; cf. B. v, 7611* 
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And but if bis knane knele. that sbal bis ctippe brynge, 

He louretb on bym and axetb bym. wbo tau^te bym curteisye ? 

In the instances cited there is sometimes a dramatic quality, 
sometimes a bit of quoted speech. It is only necessary to set 
them going with personal names and freer action m order to have 
something like the human comedy of the Canterbury Tales. In 
their revelation of contemporary life they show the frank self- 
criticism of the period. I shall quote one more example, this time 
at length, to show how close these Characters are to the types 
which serve the purposes of fiction. This is from Gower’s Con- 
fessio Ammtis : — 

Tbe pronde vice of veine gloire 
Eemembretb nogbt of purgatoire, 

Hise worldes joyes ben so grete. 

Him tbenkth of bevene no beyete; 

Tbis lives Pompe is al bis pes: 

Yit scbal be deie natheles, 

And thereof tbenkth be bot a lite, 

For al bis lust is to delite 
In newe tbingea, pronde and veine, 

Als ferfortb as be mai atteigne. 

I trowe, if that be mybte make 
His body newe, be wolde take 
A newe forme and leve bis olde: 

For what thing that be mai beholde, 

Tbe which to comun us is strange. 

Anon bis olde guise change 
He wole and falle tberupon, 

Licb unto tbe Camelion, 

Which upon every sondri bewe 
That he beholt he moste newe 
His colour, and thus uhavised 
Fulofte time he stant desguised. 

Mor jolif than tbe brid in Maii 
He makth him evere freissh and gay, 

And doth al his array desguise, 

So that of him tbe newe guise 
Of lusty folk alle othre take. 

And ek he can carolles make, 

Eondeal, balade, and virelai. 

And with all this, if that he may 


Ihid., pp. 308, B X. 306 ff. Here too are Avarice, B v. 18S jT. ; Wrath, 
0 vii 103 ff,; Lechery, C vii. 17'Ofi.; etc. 
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Of love gete liim avantage, 

Anon lie wext of las corage 
So overglad, that of las ende 
He tlienkth ther is no deth comende: 

For he hath thanne at alle tide 
Of love such a maner jjride, 

Him tlienkth his joie is endeles.^^ 

There is a suggestion of Chaucer^s Squire in the latter part of this 
description. Gower sets forth at great length many other hgiires : 
Hypocrisy^ Inobedience^ Snrqnedrie^ AYauntaunce^ Oheste^ De- 
traction^ etc,/- and all of them rich in YiYid detail. 

Here is the material for an unexpected chapter in the history of 
fiction. In the sixteenth century, realistic satire deYcloped to the 
point where it could be moulded into the Characters of Hall, Over- 
bury, Earle, and others, of the century following. HalFs first 
sequence, it is interesting to remember, was his Vices and Virtues, 
When such figures were combined with drama in the pages of the 
Spectator, a long step was taken m the advance toward the modern 
novel. There were other contributions, to be sure, such as that of 
Defoe^s journalistic genius for a story But the great run of 
romance hitherto had shown an extravagant need for the precise 
news of real life which the Character offered. All this is well 
• known ; what is not so well known is the interesting parallel which 
is found in Medieval conditions. It can be carried into detail: 
the early satires show a leaning toward realism; the treatises 


Complete Worhs, ed. Macaulay, ii, Oxford, 1901, the English Works, 
pp. 108 ff , lib. I, 11. 2681 

See Hypocrisy, lUd,, pp. 52 ff., lib. i, 11. 594 ff. ; Inobedienee, pp. 69 ff., 
lib. I, 1236' ff., etc. For tas much material again, see the M'lrour de 
VOmme, Complete Works, i, Oxford, 1899, pp. 15 ff., 11. 1069 ff. The Con- 
fession motif with numerous Characters is found in the Cursor Mundi, ed. 
Morris, EET8., LVii, Lix, Lxn, 11. 28076 ff. (pride) ; 28156 ff. (envy) ; etc. 
It is also used in Pwrs Plowman in a similar way, ed. Skeat, i, pp. 130 ff., 
B V. 63 ff. *, C vii. 14 ff. The use of a dramatic quality in representing the 
Sins, which appears in Heguileville and in Piers Plowman, is found also in 
an early form in the Middle EngUsh Treatise on the Ten Commandments, 
[FT. Car.] Studies in Philol,, yi, 1910, p. 22: — 

Ther with cometh in pride & settith him in he mid del of alle. and han 
he beginneth to boste & ruson him self of many hmges h^t he hath not, 
ne kowde. & alle saien it is sooth. 

Then eouetise herith hat. & Ipan cometh he in boldely. Etc. 
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create Characters, and these are carried further in the allegories; 
Chancer nses the Characters dramatically. ChanceEs pilgrims 
meet at the Inn, corresponding to the Club which meets at the 
Coffee House; both groups are described in detail at the beginning; 
they all move about, converse, and appear in action; they all 
represent varied classes of the people. 

Chaucer^s pilgrims are nearly always more individual than the 
Characters, but that is true also of the Club. Most of them, how- 
ever, show that element of the typical which is essential to a 
broad appeal.^^ The Knight has been to all places where it is 
necessary that a typical knight should go; the Franklin is the 
typical Epicurean, and the Monk is your perfect hunting parson 
of a later age. The man of the fourteenth century would have 
recognized many an old friend here, with, however, just the proper 
touch — a peire of bedes, a garment, or a feature — to combine the 
individual with the typical. A high watermark in the expression 
of both at the same time is found in such a passage as that describ- 
ing the Friar: — 

For tkogh a widwe liadde nogkt a sko 

So plesaunt was his ^In principio,’ 

Yet wolde he have a ferthing er he wente. A 253-255. 

That the typical quality is not obscured in these portraits is shown 
by the fact that the pilgrims have been thought to embody the 
seven deadly sins. Such criticism has, in this way at least, a grain 
of truth. I feel confident, nevertheless, that the members of the 
Club could be analyzed in the same way. 

But this parallel must not be worked too hard. For his own 
part Chaucer may have drawn on the literature of France and 
Italy for precise suggestions as tO' his technique. He may even 
have utilized hints received from the satires of Juvenal and Horace 
to an even greater degree than we now have any reason to suppose. 
Yet the tradition that I have outlined remains a likely course, 
broadening as it did in the many allegories of the Court of Love, 
which Chaucer knew so well. Through the treatises and the alle- 
gories, perhaps, art in general obtained one more contact with 


See Meyer, op. cii., pp. 6 ff. ; 32 ff. 
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life,” and here again, as so often happens to be the case, art became 
indebted to morality.^* 

Howaed E. Patch. 

Smith College, 


The origin and development of the discourses on vice and virtue may 
not be discussed in a note like this. It is impossible here to do more than 
suggest the extent of the material, which was obviously considerable. But 
it is safe to say that the beginnings were ancient. On Envy, for example, 
we find in the sermons ascribed to St. Ambrose such an account as the 
following : 

De invidia quoque odium, susurratio, detractio, exsultatio in adversis 
proximi, afflictio autem in prosperis ejus propagatur. . . . Qui itaque 
invidet vel odit, non alium priusquam se ipsum occidit: qui susurrat et 
detrahit, prius suas quam aliorum radices evellit: qui exsultat in adversis 
proximi, et affligitur in prosperis ejus, alieno se primum gladio petit. 
Migne, Patr* Lett, xvn, col. 756. Cf. col. 767 : — 

.... Oharitas scilicet quae fundamentum est omnium virtutum et 
bonorum: quae non invidet, sed congaudet: non odit, sed diligit: non 
susurrat, sed objurgat, non detrahit, sed arguit: non de adversis proximi 
gaudet, sed moerit, etc. Note the other sins discussed here as well. Cf. 
St. Jerome, Migne, xxvr, col. 417 : 

Invidia vero aliena felicitate torquetur, et in duplicem scinditur passio- 
nem : cum aut ipse est aliquid in eo, in quo alium esse non vult : aut alium 
esse videns meliorem, dolet se ei non esse consimilem. Etc. Cf. St. Augus- 
tine, Migne, xxxix, 1769. St. Augustine gives the Character of an envious 
man as follows. — 

Attendite quod ille invidus est, qui alienum bonum suum facit: et dum 
faeere non potest, clamat per vieos et plateas, et velut canis latrat et 
ard^tj sed primo se ipsum, more phoenicis, occidit. Etc. Migne, XL, 
1264. For other treatments of the subject, see St. Fetrus Chrysologus, 
Migne, Lii, 194 ff. ; Hugo de St. Victor, iUd,, CLXXVi, 1000 j and on cupi- 
dus” Innocent III, De Gontemptu Mund% Hid,, coxvii, 717 ff. In the 
last of these, note the Character material in col. 719 : unquam cupi- 

dus primo fuit voto contentus,’^ etc. Hugo de St. Victor gives the family 
trees of the vices and virtues, Migne, CLXXVX, after col. 1006; cf, Fr^re 
Lorens and the Ayenbite, 
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The most intelligent man of the nineteenth century* (accepting 
Fagnet^s estimate) a prey to misgivings lest he be unequal to an 
examination for la licence, this is one of the intimate^, and piquant, 
glimpses of Eenan offered in the recently published addition to his 
Correspondence.^ Similarly we find him letting himself be ex- 
ploited by his employer at the boarding-school because he is too 
shy to call the latter a rascal (p. 16) ; and he writes to his sister 
of his lack of physical courage: ^^Tu connais mon caractere: 
quand il s^agit de lutter centre une force brute, je suis d^une pru- 
dence qui approche de la timidite^^ (p. 142). 

There had been previous evidence of this tendency, and it con- 
stituted a serious blemish, in the opinion of one of the prominent 
Eenan critics, Maurice Barres (that is to say in the revised opinion 
of Barres, who himself had earlier been known as Mademoiselle 
Eenan). In 1914, on the occasion of the death of Ernest Psichari, 
the author of le Roman de VEnergie Nationals remarked upon the 
lack of heroism in the work of Eenan : J^y cherchais vainement 
un elan tout direct et tout franc, le gout du risque physique, et 
3^4cartais avec impatience un exces de precaution. Or void que 
cet enfant guerrier est apparu pour Justifier son grand-pere/^ ^ 
With due respect for the sacrifice of the grandson, such purification 
is unnecessary. The present letters prove it. Eenan was anything 
but physically agressive, and nothing in his upbringing under the 
eyes of his mother and his sister ® and in the cloister of a catholic 
seminary was calculated to offset his native gentleness. But he 
had a moral fibre which enabled him in a crisis completely to 
dominate his physical reticence, as is shown here at the point 
where he determines to rescue his sister from the dangers of the 
Poland of 1848 : II est vrai que par ma mine et mon inexpdi- 
ence je puis k peine m^appeler un homme. Mais je suis ton frere, 
cela me donnera de la f orce.^^ ^ And in general such timidity as 

^Nouvelles Lettres Intimes, 18^6-1850, Paris, Calmann-Mvy, 1923, p. 9. 

* L^Ame Framgaise et la Guerre, n, les Saimts de la France, Paris, 1915, 
pp. 7142. 

® Of. Hoar letters warning about the perils of railway travel, p. 508. 

* P, 147. Of. the energy of je pars, sans plus rien attendre/’ p. 155. 

15 
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he liad was the defect of a virtue, a consequence of his intelligence; 
unlike men of a more downright and trenchant nature (and more 
simplistes) he was so sensitive to the limits of human under- 
standing, so aware of the dimensions of the universe, that he was 
temperamentally disposed to personal humility. 

This was a part of the critical poise admirably illustrated in 
these letters. How vigorously he objects to rigid systems, to a 
Manichean doctrine which crudely cleaves between the good and 
the bad, to fixed ideas that are bound to become false ideas ! ® 
One of the most intimate and intense of the letters is that in which 
Eenan writes of a rare but violent disagreement with his sister on 
the subject of liberalism, and remarks: 

Hennette, il te manque une certaine impartialite, une certaine 
largeur, ou tolerance, qui fait k toute chose sa part, qui ne s^attache 
a rien exclusivement, qui n^est d^aucun parti (tu es d^un parti, toi), 
mais qui voit dans chacune une face de verite a cote d^une part 
d^erreur, qui n^a pour personne ni exclusion ni haine, parce qu^elle 
voit la necessite de tons ces mouvements divers, et le droit qu^a 
chacun d^eux par la part de verite quhl possede, de faire son ap- 
parition dans le monde (p. 294). 

The result of this non-partisanship is not oscillation. It will be 
remembered that during this period Eenan began the composition 
of T Avenir de la Science, published a half-century later with the 
prefatory statement that he found his youthful convictions essen- 
tially unchanged. The letters contain innumerable significant 
references to that work,® and they breathe the determination which 
is to characterize all of Eenan^s intellectual life, and the robust 
faith in his own vision of scholarship. ^‘^Mentir a ma pensee et 
taire des resultats fins, nouveaux, interessants, pour r4peter dhn- 
supportables vieilleries me sera toujours impossible . . . (p. 62). 

II faut marcher, marcher a tout prix, sans regarder ce qu^on brise, 
et ce qifon rehverse.^^ (Pp. 307 ff.) This is not ruthlessness; it 
is the resolution of a proud spirit who begins by conquering him- 
self, who completes his Hebrew Grammar in a dreary room, his 
fingers almost too chilled to write, heartened only by Berthelot, 

® Pp. 66-68, 193-194, 279, 291. 

® The first mention of VAmmr de la Science, is in the letter of May 9, 
1848 (p. 176). One of the most curious references is that in a letter of 
August, 1849, where he voices the fear lest if the publication of the book 
is postponed for a year it may no longer correspond to his views (p, 355). 
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and who finds the ultimate satisfaction chiefly in having exercised 
his moral powers^ m having made himself terminate a difficult 
task^ malgre tout^ malgre moi-meme (p. 82). 

Back of this lies a deep seriousness. Sainte-Beuve found some- 
thing sacerdotal in Eenan; there is much evidence on this point 
here and of such a nature as to give pause to those who like Henri 
Massis and Barres ® cry dilettante. Witness his objection to the 
mere curiosity of certain critics and of the middle class that did 
not understand the cosmio significance of scholarship. What is 
M. Cousin in the last analysis but a curieux de philosopMe, M. 
Villemain but a curieux de Utterature? These man have a deli- 
cate discernment not likely to be equalled, but deep convictions are 
lacking. Ce sont des surfaces qui se superposent, en se refletant 
la lumiere par mille jeux divers et agreables. Percez au-dela, vous 
trouverez le vide du scepticisme (p. 221). Compare his stric- 
tures, no doubt severe, concerning Naples and southern Italy, the 
country of pleasure, nothing else. Jamais une noble pens6e n^a 
germe sur ce sol; jamais on ne s’est prdoccupe du beau ideal et du 
vrai. . . Pays ignoble, pays de plaisir; la jouissance 6touffe Fart, 
comme elle etouffe la beaute morale. Pourquoi ces rudes efforts, 
cette poursuite acharnee? cogliamo la rosa, c^est bien plus facile. 

. . . Ce n^est pas 1^ ma maniere ; ce pays excite en moi une grande 
reaction morale. . . (pp. 406 f.). This is remote from Anatole 
Erance^s quand la route est fleurie ne demandez pas oh elle mene.^^ 
Eenan^s attitude found in letters written in his twenties proves 
nothing directly concerning the mood of his full maturity, but it 
shows impressively what is the fundamental nature of the man, 
and it is in complete consonance with the tone — ^how sacerdotal ! — 
of the 1890 preface of V Avenir de la Science. 

The earlier collection of letters to Henriette, it has been con- 
tended (by Barres again), lacked a certain deep piety, contained 
no marks of Eenaffis having experienced, when facing the issue of 
allegiance to the Church, me angoisse religieuse. Ce n^est nulle- 
ment une crise religieuse qull traversait dans les annees 1843, 44 
et 45. Ce sont des inquietudes de vocation et, pour parler net, de 

^ Cl la Revue Vniverselle, ler mars, 15 f^v., ler avril 1923, on the “ uni- 
versal concupiscence of Kenan. 

® Cf. his Discours at the Kenan Centennial, in le Temps, ler mars 1923, 
2 
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carriere.^^ A problem in domestic economy! {Id., p. 52). No 
mystic accent 

This is savage criticism^ bnt it is not intended for the moment 
to attempt an exact appraisal of it; our subject is the content of 
the new letters. 

They show beyond question that Renan was eager about his 
career; he dwells upon mon avenir, he proposes to have the right 
people interested^ to make the necessary acquaintances; the tone 
at these points is not sordid hut somewhat unexpectedly sophisti- 
cated (pp. 37;, 69, 115, 366), Shall we raise a deprecatory hand 
and say that this was merely the prudence (allied to personal 
humility, to timidity) of a discriminating spirit? This is a part 
of it. There is also undoubtedly a problem in domestic economy 
here, inevitable in the ease of an impecunious and high-minded 
youth who feels he has too long been a financial burden to his 
family, notably to his self-sacrificing sister. 

Is there then no m 3 ^stic accent in these new letters? Not if, 
with Barres, we identify such a quantity with an orthodox Catho- 
licism. There is no sign of any yearning for the renounced doc- 
trine, no suggestion of nostalgia, and once we see, as Barres 
maintains, that Renan was inclined to think of his crise de con- 
science principally in terms of the effect upon his mother (p. 109), 
It is obvious that Renan was serenely detached from orthodoxy. 
Yet he remains an intensely religious man. Why, he cries, does 
not modern philosophy recognize the eternal law that humanity 
is religious! (p. 382). He pledges allegiance to the believers.^^ 
The most striking and significant passage is that in which he voices 
his sympathy with the spiritual aspirations of the Italian monks 
met at Monte Cassino : 

Quel types admirables de resignation douce, de delicatesse morale, 
de culture intellectuelle, j^ai rencontres sous ces capuchons de 

® Barrds, Tmne et Renan, pages perdues, Paris, 1922, p. 51. 

Id., p. 53. How different, says Lemaitre, m a similar connection, from 
Jouffroy, Lamennais, Pascal ’ Cf, les Oontemporains, i, 203 ; “ Cel homme 
... a passe par la plus terrible crise moa'ale qu’une ame puisse traverser. 
II a da, a vingt ans, et dans des conditions qui rendaient le choix particn- 
li^rement douloureux et dranaatique, opter entre la foi et la science, rompre 
les liens les plus forts et les plus doux. . , Et il est gai ! ” 

P. 335, Repeated in P Avenir de la Science. 
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Bioines! ... Ah! que nous etions faits pour nous comprendre ! 
J^ai retrouve la toutes mes annees d^autrefois, mes doutes, mes 
combats^ mes h&itations.^^ Eai fait ce que je devais faire etant 
Erancais; et je crois quhls font ce quhls doivent ' faire etant 
Italiens. . . . ils me lisent et m’apprennent a admirer les Inni de 
Manzoni, admirables expressions de ce christianisme moral, auqu.^ 
se rattachent toutes les intelligences elevees de Tltalie contempo- 
raine, et auquel pour ma part je me rallierais si volontiers a con- 
dition qu^on me laissat carte blanche pour la critique dogmatique 
et historique (p. 417). 

Perhaps^ as Barres says, Renan never was a Catholic. But, without 
trespassing upon doctrine, one may affirm that Renan possessed 
and retained — and with a genuine accent mystique — ^his spiritual 
fervor. 

It required character to do so in the midst of the personal and 
public crises which Renan traversed in the difficult years from 1846 
to 1850. He is found here holding steadily to la religion nouvelle 
(p. 196). He accepts gallantly the conditions of his own tem- 
perament, he practices the intellectual hospitality which was with 
him inborn, he scrutinizes all testimony, without cynicism but 
with a fearlessly critical eye. Not a wielder of the big stick,^® he 
nevertheless uses the weapons that are germane to him,^^ and in a 
cause to which he can heartily ally himself we find him sufficiently 
militant. Notice the zest with which he thrusts at the Minister of 
Public Instruction, de Falloux (p. 303). When it becomes a ques- 
tion of upholding the gospel of discrimination — ^for him a spiritual 
issue — Renan is admirably courageous. 

For any student of Renan this new volume of correspondence 
becomes indispensable, whether the interest be in such issues as 
have been mentioned or in the intimate details of Renaffis daily 
living or in his relations with Henrietta or in the influence of his 
journey to Italy or in the development of his political philosophy 
out of the 1848 experiences. For the reader who peruses these 
letters without bias certain of the charges which have been brought 

Here lare the marks of a genuinely spiritual crisis. 

P. 2'2»2. “ Celui qui est habile dans Pescrime ne va pas reehercher une 
lutte a coups de batons.^’ 

^^P. 142. Chaoun ne cherche k lutter que par le c5te oU il se sent 
fort.” 
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against Eenan will fade away, and the great critic will emerge a 
figure more than ever impressive/® 

Horatio E. Smith. 

A'lnlierst College. 


THE EAELY VEESIOH OE THE COM^JDIE EES 
ACADEMI8TES. 

Hotwithstancliiig the fact that A. Eabre in 1890 and E. Dann- 
heisser in 1892 pointed ont that Chapelain^s correspondence fur- 
nishes proof that the Gomedie des Academistes was circulated in 
manuscript as early as Aprii, 1638/ recent works on Saint-Evre- 
mond - still repeat Des Maiseaux^s statement qu^elle fut faite an 

The text of the letters, according to the Avertissementj is scrupulously 
exact, and cut — ^very rarely— only lor family reasons. 'Fragments of eight 
of the letters had already been published — singularly enough — in English 
in the North American Review (April 19, 1907), altho the Avert%ssemeni 
makes no mention of this. This offeis a certain opportunity for verifica- 
tion, and there prove to be several discrepancies. A marginal note pub- 
lished in NAR as part of a letter dated March, 1-847, occurs in the French 
text in a letter of August 4, 1847. The second letter of the NAR series is 
absent from the French text, altho it contains details no more intimate 
than m'any published. Letter IV in NARf dated March, 1846, is likewise 
missing from the French text, yet it is inrportant and not unduly personal 
(cf, p. 24 of the French text where there is evidently a reference to what 
had previously been said in the letter in question). Such variants are, 
from the point of view of la plus scrupuleuse exactitude,^* disconcerting. 
Annotations in this edition are few; one of them is a careless and insuffi- 
cient reference to VAvemr de la Science (Eenan*s Table referred to on p. 
346 is, as the editor must know, inaccurate; it does not always correspond 
with the text, and the passage reproduced in this letter by Kenan occurs, 
with omissions and variations, not in ‘Chapter IV but in Chapter XVIX, 
pp. 358-362). 

Nevertheless the collection is invaluable and should be gratefully re- 
ceived. It is now planned (Cf. Revue Critique, 1984, p-. 39) to publish 
whatever letters may prove available of those sent by Kenan to his friends 
among 'writers and scholars. In the interest of a definitive evaluation of 
the great critic dt is to be hoped that the appeal for such material (from 
Mme Noemi Kenan, 16, rue Chaptal, Paris) may be fruitful. 

^ A. Fabre, Chapelain et nos deua> premieres Academies, pp. 168-172* 
E. Dannheisser, Zur Cesohiehte der Emheiten m Fr,, ZF8L, 1892, p. 69* 

* Cf. Kemy de GrourmonPs Notice to the volume of selections from Saint- 
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commenicemeiit de Fannee 1643.’’ ® Des Maiseaux invoked for this 
date Saint Evremond’s own testhnonj, but it must be observed that 
at the end of his life^ when it was given^ Saint-Evremond had long 
since forgotten the exact date at which the satire was composed. 
He made to other contemporaries divergent statements about the 
plaj; in conflict especially with the date 1643 which he mentioned 
to his biographer Des Maiseaux. 

In a letter to La Monnoye of August 1698^ Bayle states: J’ai 
fait consulter M. de Saint-Evremond touchant la Gome die des 
AcademisteSj dont j’ai un exemplaire depuis longtemps; 11 a r6- 
pondu qu’il fit cette piece etant an college.” ^ How as Saint-Evre- 
mond was born in 1614, and left college in 1630 to join the army, 
he would have written his satire on the French Academy several 
years before its foundation! Three months later^ Dec. 16, 1698, 
Bayle gives further information : II f aut, Monsieur, que je vous 
fasse part d’une reponse plus precise que M. de Samt-Evremond 
a faite a la question que je lui avois fait proposer (whether or 
not he was the author of the Gomed%e des Adademistes) : deux 
personiies m’ont fait savoir ce qu’il a repondu. La premiere se 
coiitente de m’dcrire qu’il se reconnoissoit I’auteur de la Gomedie; 
la seconde a use de distinction Void ses termes: Monsieur de 
Saint-Evremond a repondu qu’il est vrai qu’au sortir du college 
il avoit travaille a la piece intitulee Les Academistes; qu’il n’y 
avoit pas travaille seul; que le comte d’Etlan, dont parle le Ghev- 
roeana, y avoit eu plus de part que lui;® que d’autres encore y 
avoient contribue; que la comedie etoit fort mauvaise, mais qu’il 
y a 18 ou 20 ans, on la lui renvoya; qu’il la retoucha eb la refit/' ® 
Saint-Evremond, then, assigns to the second reworked version of 

Evreraond in tlie GoUecUon des plus belles pages, 1909, p. 202. Ernst 
Mollenlxaner in Saint-'Evremond als Krytiher, 1914, p. 65, gives tUe date as 
1642 without indicating his authority. 

® Les vdriiables Oeuvres de M. de Samt-Evremond, 1706, I, 3. E. Dann- 
heisser, op. ovt., p. 69, states that Chapelain’s letters prove that the 
Oomidie des Academistes was played in 1638. But they only prove that it 
was circulated in manuscript. Chapelain says: "'Le peuple . . . s’entre- 
tient ddne mauvaise comedie manuscrite. . . 

* Oeuvres de Bayle, iv, 770. 

® Chevreau states in the Ohevroeana that the Count d*Btlan was the rea] 
author of the OomSdie des AcadSmistes 
® Oeuvres de Bayle, iv, 779, 
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the Comedie des Academistes — ^the one found in his works — the 
date of 1678, or 1680. To Des Maiseanx he mentioned the latter 
solely: 11. ni’apprit qu^cii 1680 Mme la Diichesse de Mazarin 

souhaita do voir cette pitee^ telle qidil Favoit ecrite; et qiie son 
mannscrit s^’etant perdu cn Eraiice, ]1 se tronva oblige dc retouelier 
Fimprime, on plutot de le refondre; mais qiFil no savoit pas ce 
que cela etoit devenu. J^ens Ic bonheur de deterrer cet onvrage 
chez la veuve d^un eopiste de Mme de Mazarin.^^ 

With the help of these utterances;, the history of the play can be 
outlined as follows: In 1638, Saint-Evremond, the Count d’Etlan/ 
and others composed the Comedie des Academistes, which circu- 
lated m manuscript and aroused Chapelain^s and BoisroberFs ire.^ 
It appeared in 1650, with a preface signed Des Cavenetz.^® Samt- 
Evremond was banished to England in 1661 and, about nineteen 
years later — son manuscrit s^etant perdu en France — ^he re- 
wrote and transformed the play. For this revision he made use 
of the printed text of 1650, though he repudiated it as full of 
mistakes. It is obvious enough that Saint-Evremond, who had 
not seen the early version of his manuscript for at least nineteen 
years, could not be trusted, in 1680, to remember exactly which 
verses occurred in the primitive form of the play. Moreover, 
forty-two years had elapsed since its composition and the fact that 
he did not even recall exactly at what period of his life he com- 
mitted this youthful indiscretion, shows that it had occupied but 
little space in his memory. He did not attach much importance 
even to his revised version and, with characteristic negligence, lost 
again the manuscript of his second text ! From all this it results 

^ Cited by Giraud, Notice sur Sdmt-Evremond, in Oeuvres M4l6es, p. liii. 
Bes Maiseaux repeats this statement in almost identical terms in bis Vie 
de M. de Saint-Nvremondj p. viii of the revised edition of 1709. 

®The count d’Etlan or d^Estelan de Saint Luc, abb6 de Chartrice, was 
the son of the MarScbal de Saint Luc. To bim bas been attribxxted a satir- 
ical poem, Le Crouvernement present ou JEloge de son Lminence ou let) 
Milliade (also ascribed to Cb. Beys and to Eavereau). Tallemant des 
B^aux states that he wrote satires. Hist,, iv, 247. See T. Lebreton, 
BiograpMe Normande; Biographie Univ,; Mor^ri, Diet,, etc. 

® Corr. de Ohapelain; Tall, des R6aux, Eist., n, 414. 

^®Qu6rard, Bup, Litt. d4voiUes, i, 909, is the only bibliographer who 
refers to an edition of 1646, of which, however, no copy has been found, 
and which was unknown to Saint Evremond himself. 
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that Samt-Evremond^s statements about the Comedie des Acade^ 
mistes must be^ if possible^ carefully tested by other evidence. 

In print two different texts of the Comedie des Acaiemistes are 
available^ and neither of the two can be said to represent the origi- 
nal version : 

A) — The text of the edition of 1650, in live acts. This text has 

been reprinted by Livet in his edition of Pelisson and d^OliveEs 
Histoire de VAcademie Frangaise, vol. 1. According to Des Mai- 
seaux, quand elle fnt imprimee en 1650, M. de Saint Evremond 
ne la reconnoissoit plus and M. de Saint-Evremond desavouoit 
cet imprime , 

B) — The rewritten text of 1680, in three acts, again revised about 
1705, when Des Maiseaux prepared his edition of the works of de 
Saint-Evremond.^^ 

hTo attention seems to have been paid to the manuscripts of the 
play still in existence. iSince they were passed on from hand to 
hand, sous le manteau,^^ for twelve years at least, it is not aston- 
ishing to find that they are rather numerous. Among them the 
AIs, F. F. 200S8 of the Bibliotheque ETationale deserves special at- 
tention since it bears the date of 1638, the very year that, accord- 
ing to Chapelain's letters, the satire was first known to the public. 
Since this ms. dates from the year of origin of the play, it must 
constitute its earliest version, or, at all events, a text far nearer 
to the original draft than either the disavowed edition of 1650 or 
the modified text of 1680. 

Its title, different from that of the printed versions, reads: 
Oomedie ou V Academie frangoise est representee faisant ses fonc- 
tions SUV la reformation de la langue, De Vinvention de Q. G. D, 
B. 163S. Its sarcastic Dedicace is signed Un Tel, instead of Des 
Cavenetz, as in the edition of 1650. I print it here, because of its 
historical interest and its bearing upon the prestige of the French 
Academy in the early years of its existence.^® 

y-te de M. de Samt-Err., p. vii. 

He states : II la revit avec moi et e’est sur la copie que j^ea fis que 
nous rayons imipriimee k la Ute de ses ouvrages/^ op, cil, p. vii. 

Livet, op, cU., has not reprinted the BMyoace of the extremely rare 
edition of 1650. 
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Aux Autheurs de VAcademie qui se meslent de reformer la 
langue, except e GomlervilU. 

Messieurs, 

II est tr&s Juste de vous d^dier cet ouvrage puisque vous en avez fourni 
le sujet et qu’il n’y a point de gens an monde qui meritent ce petit lion- 
neur si bien que vous. Ne vous laissez pas gaigner aux excessives louanges 
que Je vous doime, car, €tant g^n^reux comme }q suis, il me fasche de 
corrompre Tmtegrite de mes 3 uges et d’obtenir par complaisance une appro- 
bation que je n’aurais pas m4rit4e. J’ay cru d’abord, vous voyant tene- 
ment engages, que vous seriez pr^venus de passion et sur cette fantaisie, 
qui troinpg quelque temps, j’ay consults des autbeurs dont le juge- 
ment doit estie d’autant plus sain qubl est plus desinteress^ que le vostre. 
Quand j’ay consid^re leurs ouvrages, fy ay trouve de beaux sentimens et, 
k dire viay, j’eusse consenti qu'on leur eust donng la reputation qulls ont 
cbercli^e; mais sitost quo 3 ^ay compare oes Messieurs .avec vous, j’ay 
cogneu la foiblesse de leurs sens par la force de vostre raisonnement et 
me suis estonne mille fois qu’on trouvast des bestes et des anges parmy 
les bommes. Quelques interess^s que vous puissiez Stre, J’advoue que vous 
estes seuls capables de bien juger; comme vous avez I’esprit excellent, 
vous avez Fdme parfaitement belie et qui considerera que vous passez ies 
ann^es toutes enti^res 9. la reformation d’un mot, se persuadera tr^s aisS- 
ment que vous employez toute vostre vie b combattre les mauvaises inclina- 
tions qui nous perdent. Je ne m’estonne point si vostre esprit ne trouve 
rion qui lui empescbe la liberty de ses fonctions. Vous estes si sobres 
qubl ne s^esl^ve aucune vapeur an cerveau et si cbastes que vous conservez 
tons VOS esprits pour la continuelle m^itation ob vous vivez. Aussi n^est- 
ce pas merveille que vous soyez excellents propbfetes puisqu’outre la bont6 
du temperament, vous avez encore les deux qualites que Balzac a tant 
d6sir4es pour la propb^tie. Mais servez vous des divinations aux affaires 
que vous savez si beureusement prddire. De moy, Je ne veux que la cen- 
sure ou Fapprobation du petit ouvrage que Je vous off re. Je n^ay point 
voulu consulter ies morts ny tirer des regies qubls nous ont laiss^es les 
satisfactions que J’attens. Je ne trouve point aussi d’autbeurs il piesent, 
excepts vous, que Je veuille croire, car de suivre le g4nie de Tbeophile, 
imiter les descriptions de St. Amand, cbercber Tart de Malberbe ou Fes- 
galit6 de Eacan, c’est une cbose b mon advis tiAs indigne d'un bomi§te 
Jiomme, puisque vous effacez par les louanges que vous mSritcz toute la 
gloire que ces Messieurs lb vous ont acquise. Mais pour ne plus parler 
couvertement, Je suis de vos sottises et de vos lascbei^s, 

le grand ennemy, 

Un Tbl. 

Besides the Dedicace, the principal difEerence between the ms. of 
1638 and the edition of 1650 consists in the addition of two stro- 
phes to the song which Saint Amant is supposed to sing : 
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C’est en ce temps que les douleurs 
Triomphent de nostre foiblesse; 

C’est en ce temps qne tout nous blesse 
Et nous n’avons nen que des pleurs. 

Mais sitost que les ans nous permettent Tusage 
De ce nectar si doux, 

On pent emplir la couppe et voir fuir k la nage 
Les plaisirs et courroux. 

On boit bien cbez le grand Pluton, 

On s^enyvre cbez Hypoorate, 

On meurt buvant comme Socrate, 

On boit de nuit comme Caton. 

On pourra, triompber amsi comme Alexandre 
Avec Payde des pots I 

Si nous aimons le vin nous en peut-on reprendre 
Que fort mal a propos? 

There are, furthermore, about forty minor variants, ranging 
from a single word to almost a full line between the ms. of 1638 
and the printed text of 1650, so that, on the whole, both versions 
are remarkably similar. 

The conclusion is unavoidable that Saint-Evremond, when he 
discarded the 1650 edition, was not solely spurred on by the mis- 
takes it contains, but rather by his desire to improve the play. 
That such was his object can be clearly seen from the fact that he 
reduced it from five acts to three, suppressed the ironical Dedicace 
and bolstered up some of the weaker passages by a number of new 
lines. 

Gustave L. van* Eoosbkoeok. 

New York University. 
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I 

Bei den Zahlivortern nlu neun ' und tin ^ zehn ' 

Der Hiatus u bei den Zahlwortern niu und tin bleibt noch 
immer unerklart. In den aisL Grammatiken werden niu und Uu 
nur als unregelmassige Eormen erwahnt, ohne dass irgend ein 
Versuch gemacht wird, dieselben zu erklaren (vgL z. B. Horeen®, 
§ b, 2, Heusler^ § 97, 4b). 

Ich masse es mir nicht an, cine endgiiltige und beweiskraftige 
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Erklariing dieser unregelmassigen Eornien vorbriiigcn zu Ivihiiu^ii. 
Bei der schwierigeii Natur des Problems darl ich iiiir lioflVn, dass 
der folgende Erklamiigsversucli erne eriiste Beriicksicliligmig vor- 
dieiit. 

Wir seheii^ dass bei den Pormen nui{<J^'niu{n) « goi.niiin) 
niid tki{<^^tihu{n)(^goi, laihun) die Vokale ^ + w sicli der regel- 
recliten Verschmelzung zu ju entzogen habeii. Bs liesse sicli der 
Grnnd zu diesem Unterbleiben der V,okalscliinelznng vielleicM da- 
dnrch erklaren^ dass das -u hier als die Plnralendniig -u des Nom.- 
Akk. neutr. der nommalen a-Flexion empfmiden uiid somit die 
niiflektierbaren Formeii niu nnd Uu als erstarrte Plnralformen 
angesehen warden. 

Dagegen ist das Zahlwort prju ^dref Nom.-Akk. nentr. der 
regelrecMen Entwicklung aus *]?n-w(<got. nnterworfen. 

Man soil aber beaebten^ dass ]>rju Adjektiv ist nnd eine vollkom- 
mene Flexion besitzt, wabrend niu nnd tin von Hause ans nnflek- 
tierbare Siibstantiva sind. Da nnn im Gegensatz zu Iprju die 
Forxnen niu nnd tiu unfiektierbar waren^ so war der Vokal u als 
Kennzeicben des Plur. nm so ndtiger, als niu nnd Uu keine anderen 
Formen besassen; bei einer Verscbmelznng des ? 4“-^ zn ju{d., h. 
^nju nnd gleich ]>rju) hatte der Vokal u, da er hier als 
Stammvokal dient^ niebt die Plnralform denilich zn erkennen 
gegeben. 

Merkwiirdig ist es weiter, dass im Aisl. niebt nnr die nnfiektier- 
baren Zahlworter niu nnd Uu, sondern anch das nnflektierbare 
Zahlwort sjau LwS^n'dessen nrnord. Form(^siw) glercbfalls anf 
-u anslantete^ nnregelmassig entwickelt sind. Lantgerecbt hatte 
nns nrgerm. '^s^un{^ gat, sibun) eine Form ’^‘s;'w(vgL nenschw. 
sju) ergeben, gerade wie "^njui'^t^u ans nrgerm. '^'niunt'^Hehun; 
d. h. '^Shbuny'^'siuU’ii{N^, Noreen^^ § 217, d)y^siu(Ygl, Noreen®, 
§ 227, 2)>aisl. ^'sju; vgl. ^Muu-un{^ abd. Uwun)y^hkuyhju 
^ Ehegatten/ 

Keire bis jetzt vorgebraehte Erklarnng der aisl. Form sjau ist 
uberzengend. Ich kann mich nrcht mit Falk nnd Torp(A'oTO." 
Dan. Ukjm. Worterb,, ii, 1229 snb syv) einverstanden erklaren, 
die in aisl. sjau Brechnng von e zn ja sehen, weil meiner An« 
sicht nach die nrnord. Grnndform des Wortes niebt 
sondern ^sibu{n) gewesen sein muss; das u der Bndsilbe erfordert 
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im ETmord. ein i der Wurzelsilbe^ gleicEgiiltig aus welcliem indo- 
germ. Vokal(vgL lat. septem, gr. zTrrd) dieses i entwickelt sein mag. 

Ick glaube nicht^ dass sich die aisL Form sjaii als lautgeieclit 
aus "^sidun erklaren las'st. Ich vermute vielmebr^ class die Form 
sjau eine Umgestaltnng des lautgesetzlicben '^'sju darstellt und zwar 
naeh dem Viorbild von dem flektierten Adj. tvau ^zwei^ IsTom.- 
Akk. nentr. 

Die Form tvau ist aus Hva ^ got. twa) -f u woM naeh dem 
Muster von dem Demonstrativpronomen 'vgl- 

der Eunemnschrift Noleby) entstanden. Das u in tvau ist also 
eigentlich die angefiigte Pluralendung des IsTom.-Aklc. der nomi- 
nalen a-Flexion. 

Gegen die Vermntung, dass die aisl. Form sjau eine TJmbild- 
dmigsform des lautgesetzlichen "^‘sju naeh dem Muster von tvau 
darstellt, ist hervorzuheben, dass die Form '''S]u auf einer Stufe 
mit den Formen ’’^nju und ^tju steht, und demnach hatte man 
ebenso gut statt sjau eine Form ^'siu, gleich mu und Uu, erwarten 
konnen. Weshalb dies nicht der Fall gewesen ist, bin i’ch nieht 
imstande zu ermitteln. 

Jedenfalls aber diirfen wir die aisl. Formen sjau, mu und iiu 
nicht als lautgerecht ansehen. Da bei diesen unregelmassigen 
Formen ein Stammvokal + 'w(bei sjau^ zum fallenden Diphthong 
geworden) sich vorfindet, so liegt die Vermutung nahe, dass diese 
Formen unter dem Einflusse von der nominalen a-Flexion ent- 
standen sind, wo ein -u als Pluralendung dem Stamme hinzuge- 
fugt wurde (vgl. tva-u, ^a-u, ebenso sja-u, ni-u, ti-u), was den 
Hiatus u bei niu und tiu erklaren kdnnte. Hier ist ja aueh 
weiter der Einfluss von ellif-u ^ elf ^ und tuttug-u ^ zwanzig,^ welche 
beide auf den Vokal -u auslauteten, mit in Betracht zu nehmen. 
Spater ist das -u der Endsilbe in m-u, ti~u, ellif-u und tuttug-^u 
zu “0 geschwacht (vgl. ni-o, ti-o, ellef-o, tottog-o), 

S'Chliesslich sei bemerkt, dass die Form niu ihren langen Vokal 
% wohl dem Einfluss von tm verdankt®, denn lautgerecht hatte 
urgerm. ^niun im Aisl. eine Form ^niu mit kurzem % ergeben, 

^Bie lautgesetzliche Form tv6, mt gedetetem Vokal liegt auok vor 
(vgl. ISToreen®, 435). 

®Bagegen smd die Formen niu and Uu zrweisilbig, d. k. fd-u: ttu, 

® Vgl. im Akd. neben lautgereebtem niun ‘ neun ^ anck die Form nm-m. 
{Otfr^d n, 4, 3), deren Endimg-awr unter dem Einflusse von ^zekn^ 

entstanden ist. 
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II 

Beim Optativ pras, des Verlum substantivum 

tJber die Lautgestalt des Opt. pias. des Verbum siibstantivum im 
Aisl. ma’cM A. Heusler {Aisl. Element a/rb^.^ § 336) die folgende 
Bemeikung : Der Optativ fordert in den alteren Gedichten zwei- 
silbige Formen. Setzt man sie mit Eeclit als sea, seir, sei nsw. 
an(nieht als sia, stir, sii)^ so kdnnen sie den got. Formen nur anf 
einem Umweg gleichgestellt werden: imi. ‘^'sle'R, '^‘$u (got. sijais, 
sijai) wnrde friih m ^'se^ hier stellte man die gewohnten 

Optativenduiigen her: '^'se-i wiie '^bu~i% '’^bu-i zii bua ^S¥oh- 

nen^^; danach dann anch die 1. Sing, ^‘se-a (statt '^'sla), Im 12. 
J ahrhmidert wurden diese zweisilbigen Formen kontrahiert.’^ 

Ans Henslers Deutnngsversuch ersieht man aber nicht;, anf wel- 
chem Wege ein nrn. ^'sle zn '^seia, ^se hatte werden konnen. 

Ans dem Ausdrucke ^^nrn. "^sien, wnrde frhh zn 
dlirfte man folgern^ dass er hiermit einen lantlichen Ubergang von 
I Bin e bezeichnen wolle. Eine solche Annahme wird aber dnrch 
die Tatsaehe widerlegt,, dass bei der Vers'chmelznng zweier gleich- 
artiger an einander stossender Vokale immer der betonte Vokal 
sich zu Eosten des unbetonten geltend macht.^ Da nnn das -B der 
Bndsilbe in nrn. * 5^-0 sicher schwach betont war, so batten 

wir lantgereeht im Aisl. nieht ser, se, sondern ^sir, ^si (vgl. alid. 
slSj si) erwarteii diirfen. 

Ich glanbe nicht, dass em nrn. ^$l-B nsw. anf lantlichem 

Wege zn aisl. sSr^ sS nsw. hatte werden konnen; wir werden wohl 

^ Vgl. Heusler, Aisl. Elementarb.^, § 97, 4, b. Heusler ist {a. a. 0., § 96, 
3) meiner Ansielit uacb im Unrecht, wenn er die Entwicldungsstufen 
von urn. ’^f'^iandinyfrindr als ^fnandiRy^fnmndRy^frj^ndryfrwndrhezemh-- 
net.. Da der belle Vokal i sonst nur vor dunklem Vokal in den tibergangs- 
laui j (j) ubergebt, so muss wobl das ^ in ^‘friandm docb in / tibergegangen 
sein sclion vor dex Zeit, da das gleicb folgende a durcb vUmlaut zuna 
bellen & geworden war. Die Entwicklungsstufen sollten demnacb sein: 
urn. ^frvandiRy dnd%Ry^frj^ndryfrcendr, 

Weiter ist ^frihelsa wobl niebt zu ^frjelsayfrelsa geworden, wie dies 
Heusler (a. a, 0., §§ 96, 3; 141, Anm. 2) will. Ba der Vokal f vor (spdter 
gesobwundenem li, ausser wenn in der folgenden Silbe ein \ oder oin ft 
zur Zeit des xiberganges stand, sonst in o libergegangen ist, so ist woM 
^frihelsa zunachst niebt zu ^frjelsa, sondern zu "^fri-elsa geworden. Bern- 
naeb sollten die Entwicklungsstufen sein : ^frihelsay^fr&elsay^frBlsay 
frelsa, Ebenso ISToreen, AisL § 126. 
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anf anderem Wege die ErMarung der Eormen aisL ser, se gegenii- 
ber den got. Eormen sijais, djai{yuTn, ^‘sl-e) suclien 

mnssen. 

Wie liensler rrelitig bemerkt^ kdnnen die alteren aisL Eormen 
sea, seir, sei den got. Eormen nur auf einem Emweg gleichge- 
stellt werden. Da die Annahme eines lantlichen tiberganges nrn. 

'^sl-ey'^'seR, ^se hinfallig ist^ so ist dieser Umweg woM in 
einer TJmgestaltung der Eormen nrn. '^'si-e zn ^se m 

'Snchen^ nnd zwar nach dem Vorbild des Typus 'Hl-h-eRyHe-My 
'^tl-h-ey^U-ey^te (got. teihw-ais, teihw-ai), woraus aisl. Ur, 
te ^du zeigest/ "^er zeige^ nsw. Mit dem Typus (mit 

langem % der Stammsilbe) ist weiter der Typus ^se-h-an ~ got. 
saihwan (mit Inirzem e der Stammsilbe) zusammengefallen, vgl. 
'"^se-h-eny^se-eny^seRj'^se-h-ey^se-ey^se, ^ du sehest/ sehe/ usw. 

Verba mit dem jungeren durch. Ausfall des intervokalisolien -A- 
entstandenen Hiatus e +e lagen also m urn. Zeit haufig vor. Da- 
gegen ist urn. ^sle der einzige Fall, wo ein ursprunglicher 

Hiatus i + e anzusetzen ist (bier natdrlich. auf Grund des got. 
sijais, sijai ) . Weiter ist ein jiingerer Hiatus^ + e iiberhaupt nicbt 
entstanden, weil ein Stammvokal I vor urspriinglieliem h gegen ein 
e der Endsilbe nach. Ausfall des -Ji- iiberall zu e geworden ist. Es 
ist also ganz gut moglich, dass die Eormen des Opt. pras. des Ver- 
bum substantivum, die einen sonst nicht vorkom- 

menden Hiatus % +e enthielten, in die Bahn von denjenigen (haufig 
vorliegenden) Verben abgelenkt worden ist, welche den Hiatus 
e e enthielten ; d. h. die Eormen urn. ^sl-eR, sind zu 
^^se-e (woraus "^se) umgestaltet worden nach dem Vorbild von 
dem haufig vorliegenden Typus He-e; '^se~e (zu xesp. 

Hihan, ^sehan Inf.). 

Wenn diese Annahme richtig ist, so ist urn. nicht 

schon friih zu "^seR, "^se geworden, wie dies Heusler meint, son- 
dem die Eormen urn. ^seR, ^se sind erst jiingeren TJrsprungs, d. 
h. TFmgestaltungsformen nach der Zeit der Entstehung des jiing- 
eren Hiatus e entwickelt. tlbrigens liegt iiberhaupt kein 
Grund vor, das e in aisl. sea (spater zu sja geworden) ^ ich sei ^ 
fiir alter zu halten, als das e z. B. in aisL Ua(ytjd) Opt. pras. 
^ich zeige,^ oder in aisl. sSa{ysjd) Opt. pras. ^ich sehe.^ 

Albert Morbt Sturtevakt. 

University of Kansas. 
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Some ^ years ago T discussed in this jonrral (xx^ 145-14.8) the 
bibliography o£ Pan y ioros, and an EBglish translation of the 
Spanish satire. The earhest printed editjon^ so far as is known^ 
was published at Madrid, by Don Santiago Fernandez, 1812. In 
this edition the work is ascribed to Jovellanos. The satire has 
also been attributed to Pedro Centeno. That the work was written 
before 1812 is obvious enough, because it refers to conditions in 
Spam under Charles IV (1788-1808). An undated edition in the 
Ticknor Library states on the title-page that Pan y ioros was an 
address made by Jovellanos in the bull-ring of Madrid about 1796 
(‘^^por los ahos de 1796 ^^). Other editions date it more vaguely 
en el reinado de Carlos IV.’^ 

There has been in my possession for some time a manuscript of 
the satire, entitled Oracion apologUica en defensa del Esiado 
floreciente de nuestra Espana, aTio de ISOJf-. It has numerous 
minor variants, like ha conseguido evitar for ha evitado,^^ 
servir a la opresion a sus ciudadanos for servir a la opresion 
de sus conciudadanos,^^ etc. This manuscript was not necessarily 
written in 1804, but is apparently a transcript of one bearing that 
date. 

(More interesting and important is the discovery that a few para- 
graphs of Pan y toros occur in the Correo literario y economico de 
Sevilla (I, 1803). In the issue of October 15 there appeared a 
Carta de Mr, de Maupertuis^ Del derecJio que el hombre liene sobre 
las bestias. The caption reads as follows: ^^Deseando contribuir 
enquanto este de nuestra parte a la diversion del Publico, legitima- 
mente congregado en la gran Plaza de Toros de esta Ciudad, en 
las tardes de los dias 17 y 18 del presente, le ofrecemos la signiente 
carta, para que se entretenga interin sale el primer Toro.^^ After 
the letter, which is a plea for humane treatment of animals, there 
is a ^^P(ost) D(ata) Torera,^^ as ironical as the caption. In the 
number corresponding to November 19, a subscriber signing him- 
self El Apolo'gista de la Tauromania,^^ Sevilla 18 de Octubre 
de 1803,'" replies to the s4tira mordaz, que baxo mil jocoserlas 
trae la P. D. torera del Correo del 1 5 del pasado," 'The reply is 
written in the same ironical tone as the P. D. Torera," and proba- 
30 
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bly was the work of the same editorial writer. After two intro- 
ductory sentences^ the argument against bull-fights is^ with a few 
verbal changes, the same as in Pan y toros (pp. 23 ff. of the Madrid, 
1812, edition). Have we here brazen plagiarism of a satirical 
pamphlet that circulated in manuscript untE Spain won freedom 
of the press, or is this the first draft of a portion oi Pan y toros? 
Neither Centeno nor Jovellanos appears in the list of subscribers 
to the Correo. The editor of the journal was Justmo Matute y 
Garviria, and the principal collaborators, Felix Jose Eeinoso, Al- 
berto Lista, Jose Maria Eoldan, Tomas Jose Gonzalez Carvajal, 
Francisco Niinez y Diaz, Manuel Maria del Marmol, Jose Maria 
Blanco y Crespo, Francisco de Paula Lopez de Castro, and Jose 
Marchena. 

As the Como literario y economico de Sevilla is not easily acces- 
sible, the first paragraph (p. 115) of the letter to the editor is 
quoted here, followed by the corresponding portion of Pan y toros 
(ed. Madrid, 1812) : 

(1) No h4 podido sufrir con paciencia la satira mordaz, que baxo 
mil jpcoserias trae la P. D. torera del Correo del 15 del pasado. 
(j Plies que no sabe, quien asi se atreve d mjuriarnos publicamente 
a tori os los aficionados, que en el anfiteatro augusto de las plazas 
de Toros es donde se conoce el mento espanol, y se ve el buen 
gusto y delicadeza nacional? ^Ignora que las fiestas de toros son 
los eslavones de nuestra soeiedad, el pabulo de nuestro amor propio, 
y los talleres de nuestras costumbres politicas? Eefiexione qual- 
quiera que sea anti-torero, que estas fiestas son las que nos ca- 
racterizan, y nos hacen a los espanoles singulares, entre todas las 
naciones de la tierra: porque abrazan quantos objetos agradables 
e instructivos se pueden desear, templan nuestra codxcia fogosa, 
e iliistran nuestros delieados entendimientos, dulcifican nuestra in- 
clinacion laboriosa, y nos preparan las acciones generosas y magnifi- 
cas. Todas las artes, y ciencias concurren a perfeccionarlas, y ellas 
a porfi^i. a perfeccionar las ciencias y las artes. Hasta a el baxo 
pueblo le proporcionan la diversion y la holgazaneria, que es un 
bien; y le impiden el trabajo, que es un mal. . . . 

(2) — No, Pueblo mio: no es mi fin el ponerte Colorado, sino el 
demostrar que nuestra Espana es a un mismo tiempo nina, mu- 
chaeha, joven, vie] a, y decrepita, teniendo las propiedades de cada 
uno de estos periodos de la vida civil : conozeo tu m6rito, y en este 
augusto anfiteatro, donde solo celebra sus asambleas el pueblo Es- 
panol, estoy viendo tu buen gusto y tu delicadeza. Las fiestas de 
toros, son los eslabones de nuestra soeiedad, el pabulo de nuestro 
amor patrio, y los talleres de nuestras costumbres politicas. 
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Estas fiestas qne nos caracterizan, y nos hacen singulares entro 
todas las naniones do la tierra, abrazan qnaiitos objetos agradables 
e instructivos se pueden desear: templan miestra codicia fogosa: 
ilnstran nnestros entendimientos delicados: cliilcifican miestra iii- 
dinacion a la hnmanidad: divierten nuestra aplicacion laboriosa, 
y nos preparan a las acciones generosas^ y magnificas: todas las 
ciencias, todas las arles conoiirren a porfia a perfeccionarlas, y ellas 
a porfia perleccionan las artes y las ciencias: ellas proporcionan 
hasta el bajo pueblo la diversion, y holganza, qne es un bien; y le 
impiden el trabajo, y la tarca, qne es nn mal. . . . 

Milton* A. Buchanan. 

University of Toronto, 


THE AUTHORSHIP OP TWO PAMPHLETS AGAINST LA 
MOTTF/S INE8 BE CA8TB0 

Hondart de la Motte^s snccessfnl tragedy Inh de Castro^ repre- 
sented for the first time at the Theatre frangais on April' 6, 1723, 
was greeted soon after its appearance by a considerable number of 
critical pamphlets and parodies. Gerhard Dost in his Eoudar de 
la Motte als Tragiher md dramatischer TheoreWker ^ lists several 
attacks against it, bnt does not identify the authors of many of 
these productions. Among the unidentified brochures* are: Le 
Sentiment d'un 8pectateur frangais and Les Antiparadoxes, 

In a curious brochure of 1724, 8uite du Secretaire dn Parnasse,^ 
the poet and satirist Prangois Gacon mentions the Antiparadoxes 
and Le Sentiment d'un Spectateur frangais, attributing the au- 
thorship of the former to the Abbd Desfontaines and of the latter 
to Thieriot. Gacon states: — ^^ce n^est pas a tort qu^on Fa (Fabbe 
Desfontaines) soupgonne d^etre Fauteur des Antiparadoxes qiFil a, 
dit-on, compose pour servir de commentaire aux Paradoxes, Ces 
Antiparadoxes au gre des fins connoisseurs valent encore mieux 
que les Paradoxes et il n^y a — de tons les Merits qu^on a faits sur 
F In\es de Castro que ces deux-ci qui mdritent d^Stre achetes, si Fon 

^'Weida i. Th., 1909, p, 40. It is interesting to note that Dost has 
entirely overlooked a considerable number of criticisms of In^s de Castro; 
for example, several listed in Beauchamp’s Bedherches sur les Th Hires, 
Baris, 1735, xr, 462 fi. 

« Baris, 1724, p. 45, 
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en excepte cependant Les Sentiments du Spectateur Frangais par 
M. Thieriot, le Pollnx de M. de Voltaire/^ Even thongh Gacon 
often lacked discretion and a sense of justice in his thrusts against 
his contemporaries^ he seems to have been nsually well informed 
concerning what was taking place in the Eepnbliqne des Lettres. 

As to the first of these brochures, Les Antiparadoxes do not pre- 
sent any problem, for the hitherto unnoticed statement of Gacon 
that the pamphlet was by Desfontaines seems to contain the only 
attribution of their authorship. 

As to the second, Le Sentiment d'nn Spectateur frangais^ we 
meet a bewildering confusion of attributions, which I here enu- 
merate : 

I. The pamphlet has been attributed to Marivaux because of 
the similarity of this title with his Spectateur frangais^ but, as 
Dost points out,® Marivaux disclaimed the authorship and all 
acquaintance with the brochure. 

II. Paul Dupont in Houdar de la Moiie ^ ascribes this criti- 
cism of Ines to the Abbe Desfontaines. He gives no evidence to 
support this ascription, and it is possible that he confused this 
pamphlet with others against La Motte^s tragedy known to have 
been written by the Abb6. 

III. In the Catalogue General des Imprimis de la Biilio- 
theque Nationale ® it is listed as by Passart. This may perhaps 
be due to the fact that the Sieur Passart expressed his approbation 
of several attacks upon Ines,^ 

IV. Again, in the Catalogue Soleinne the authorship of this 
brochure is attributed to Voltaire. Unfortunately this attribution 
is not substantiated by any evidence. It is altogether possible that 
the Bibliophile Jacob had come upon some tradition or old manu- 
script note which caused him to lay the authorship of the pamphlet 
at the door of Voltaire. 

V. Bengesco notes this attribution,® but classifies the brochure 
among the works falsely attributed to Voltaire. He quotes as his 

® Moudar de la Motte als Tragiher und dramat^soher TheoretiJcerf p. 40. 

* Paris, ISO'S, p. 166. 

® XXIX, 281. 

® Of. Beaudiamps, op. cit., p. 462 ff. 

1845, V, 104. 

® Bengesco, BtUiographie des Oeuvres de Voltaire, 1882-1890, xv, 323. 

3 
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authority for doubting the correctness of the ascription passages 
from the letter of Voltaire to the authors of the Nouvclltsle du 
Parmsse of June 1731 : ^^Un ami ou peut-etre iiii parent do feu 
M. Campistron me fait des reproches pleiiis d^amertuinc et de 
durete de ce que fai^, dit-il, msulte a la m&noire de cet illustre 
ecrivain^ dans une brochure de ma fagon et que je me suis servi de 
ees termes indecents, ^^le pauvre Campistron/^ — Je ne sais ce quo 
c^est que cette brochure, Je n^en ai Jamais entendu parler. Je ifai 
fait aucune brochure en ma vie; si Jamais hommo devait etre a 
Fabri d^une pareille accusation, ]’ose dire quo c^’etait moi, mes- 
sieurs/^ ^ Beuchot, in a note to Voltaire’s letter to' Madame la 
Presidente de Bernieres also denies Voltaire’s authorship of the 
brochure: ^^L’une des critiques de cette pitee {Ink de Casiro) 
intitulee Sentiments Pun Spectateur frangais a ete attribuce k 
Voltaire, mais sans aucun fondement/’ / 

It should be noted that all the attributions mentioned in this 
list, with the exception of the one to Marivaux, who, as pointed out 
above, disclaimed the authorship, are modern. It would seem, 
then, that the only contemporary attribution which has not been 
disproved is that made by Gacon to Thieriot. Moreover, this attri- 
bution, coming from a man well versed in literary affairs of the 
day, may well be considered more trustworthy than those of later 
literary historians. 

The information contained in Gacon’s Suite du Secretaire du 
Parnasse helps to account for the fact that the brochure in ques- 
tion was attributed to Voltaire. It is well known that Voltaire 
borrowed Thieriot’s name on at least one occasion, to wit: in his 
letter known as the Lettre de ilf. Thieriot a VAlle NadalP Was 
it, then, not natural that the conclusion should be made that he 
borrowed it for Le Sentiment d'un Spectateur frangais? Voltaire 
was inimical to La Motte at this time, as is evidenced by references 
in his CorrespondanceP He had been present at the first repre- 
sentation of Ines de Castro and its success seems to have annoyed 
him considerably. Georges Avenel, one of the collaborators of 

® Voltaire, Oemres, Moland, xxxin, 216. 
lUd.^ xxxm, 
xxir, 13. 

Ihid,jM J. B, Bousseau, Jan. 13, 1722; to Madame de Berni-feres, June, 
1723, ete. 
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Beiiehot, apparently believed that Voltaire had taken an active 
part in the polemics around the play^ for, in a footnote to letter 85 
he states that an obscure line Je viens de recevoir ce qne vons 
savez refers without doubt to a parody on InhP 

In spite of the fact that Vaperean^^ states that Thieriot ^^n^a 
rien ecrit/^ it is known that this friend and factotum of Voltaire 
did write several letters to the Patriarche de Eerney. Moreover, 
there occurs in Mangold^s Voltariana Inedita'^^ a letter from him 
to the Crown Prince Friedrich. Le 8entime7ii dfun Spectaieur 
francais may very well be from his pen — ^the only printed pamphlet 
which we have from him. Even if the contemporary evidence 
contained in Gacon^s statement is not entirely sufScient to prove 
ThierioPs authorship, this passage is still of interest and import- 
aiice in that it gives us a clue as to why Voltaire^s name came to 
be linked with Le Sentiment dfun 8pectateur frangais. 

Geoege Byeoit Watts. 

Umverstty of Minnesota. 


A NOTE ON THE TOWNELEY 8EGUNDA PA8T0BVM 

The Towneley 8econd 8hepherds^ Play begins with the entrance 
of the First Shepherd. After he has soliloquized for some time, 
the Second Shepherd enters and soliloquizes in his turn. Finally, 
however, the two shepherds engage in a short dialogue through 
which we learn that they are expecting a third shepherd. Daw by 
name. They decide to wait for him where they are. Daw now 
comes in, but, like the others, begins with a soliloquy. The subject 
of his complaint is the weather, which, he tells us, is worse than 
it has been since the days of Noah. After complaining bitterly 
about the floods, winds, rains and storms, he continues as follows : ^ 

lUd., xxxiir, 90. 

Vapereau, Diet imiversel des Litt, 1876, p. 1968. 

Berlin, 1901, p. 82. 

^ The Towneley Plays, ed. George England, DMT^ Extra Series vol. Lxxr, 
p, 120 (stanza 16). Printed also 1by J. M. Manly, of pre-Bhaks- 

perean Drama i 9af.; S. B. Hemingway, English Nativity Plays p. 192; 
A. iS. 'Cook, Literary MJU Reader p. 630; J. Q. Adams, Chief pre-Shakes- 
pearean Dramas p, 147. See also C. G. Child, The Second Shepherds’ Play 
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13'6 We -that walk on the nyghtys / cure catell to kepe, 

'We se sodan isyghtys / when other e men slepe. 

Yit me thynlc my halt lyghtys / I se shrewys pepe; 

Ye ar two all wyghtys / I wyll gyflt my shepe 
A turne. . . . 

He now perceives the other two shepherds^, and makes haste to 
greet them in the following terms : 

145 A, sir, God you saue! / and master myne! 

These words introduce another short passage of dialogue. 

My concern in the present paper is with the longer passage 
quoted above. The interpretation of the passage now current is 
founded upon Mr. Kittredge^s emendation tall for the all of the 
tezt.^ This reading forces one, of course, to translate wyghtys as 
^persons/ or something of the sort, and to interpret the word as 
referring to the other two shepherds. Daw is thus made to address 
his fellows as early as 1. 139, although advocates of this inter- 
pretation would doubtless agree that Daw^s words were not meant 
for the shepherds^ ears. But if wyghtys refers to Daw^s fellows, 
then shrewys does too. In other words, Daw catches sight of the 
other two shepherds at the beginning of 1. 138, although he does 
not greet them until 1. 145.® Mr. Cook, indeed, makes him see the 
others at the beginning of 1. 136, while Mr. Child has him do the 
spying at the beginning of 1. 137. 

Mr. Child, at least, had compunctions about bowing the knee 
to Kittredge. He tells us/ One would like to regard two all as 
an idiomatic phrase . . . akin to various Middle English phrases 
having the sense of ^ each and every one ^ . but no direct sup- 

port can be found for this conjecture.^^ Mr. Child might have 
mentioned in this connexion the familiar all two ‘^both/ The 
actual reading might then be explained as a scribal inversion- — 
and scribal inversion is surely no wickeder than Mr. Kittredge’s 
scribal omission. Or two all might be defended as a possible 

p. and Wreryman^s Lilmry vol. 301, p. 56. Mr. ChikFs translation 
has recently been reprinted by Brander Matthews and F, K. Liedcr in 
their Chief British Dramatists (see p. 15* for our passage). 

^This emendation was first published, I believe, by Manly (p. 99, note 
1). It has been incorporated into the text by Cook, Adams, and Child. 

Adams loc cii, 

^ Child, p. 126. 
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alternative to all two, even as two first is in fact an alternative 
to first two. But there is still another possibility. Instead of 
joining all to the word inunediately preceding it; we might join 
it to the word immediately following. If we do thiS; we get all- 
wyghtys, or, in the singular form, all-wight = OE. celwiht 
^strange creature; uncanny creature^ {Beowulf 1. 1500). The 
OE. word would develop phonetically to some such form as 
alwight or allwight A and a scribe might well make the false analy- 
sis into all + wight. 1 am therefore inclined to read the passage 
practically as it stands: 

Ye ar two allwyghtys 

and to translate: ^ Ye are a pair of uncanny creatures.^ 

But what creatures is Daw addressing? The shrewS; of course; 
which he has just seen peeping from their holes in the ground. 
In other wordS; shrewys means ‘ shrew-mice;^ not ^ rascals ^ (as 
Mr. Child would have it). And my translation certainly fits the 
passage; for it is of the nature of shrew-mice to peep from their 
holes; whereas one would be put to it to explain why Coll and Gib 
should be engaged in peeping — ^they are standing in an open field, 
remember; with nothing to conceal and no facilities for peeping 
even if they had been suddenly seized with an insane desire to be 
furtive. As a matter of fact they were simply waiting for Daw 
to come up. If they looked in his direction; they looked in a 
straightforward fashion — at most, they might have peered. The 
verb peep calls for shrew-mice; not for the two shepherds. And 
Heywood^s proverb. When all shrews haue dind, Chaunge from 
foule weather to faire is oft encUndfi explains the lightening of 
heart of which Daw speaks. When Daw saw the shrews peeping 
out from their holes, he remembered the proverb and his heart 
grew light at the thought that the weather would get better. 

But if shrews brought good weather, they brought less pleasant 
things as well. There is plenty of evidence that they were looked 
upon as dangerous, particularly to the fiocks and herds. I take 
from the NED. the following quotations which apply: 

® The prehx means ^isirange, foreign, outlandish/ of course, but in MM 
times it would become phonetically identical with the adjective all. 

® (See the WMD s. v. shrew ^ shrewmouse.’ 
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s. V. Shrew 

154:5 ElyoL Diet,, Mus Araneus a kynde of mysc called a slirew^ 
why die yf it goo oner a beastes backc;, he shall be lame in the 
chyne, 

1551 Turner Rerlal 169 The poyson of . . . the feld mouse called 
a shrew. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 622 The poison of the Scorpion and Shrowe 
and such like venemoiis beastes. 

1600’Surflet Country Farm I. xxviii 195 The shrew by her biting 
of the horse maketh him oftentimes to die. 

s. V. Shrewmouse 

1587 Mascall Oovt. Cattle, Oxen (1596) 74: The shrouemouse is 
an ill beast^ and doth trouble and hurt mens cattcll. 

1614: Markham Cheap Rush,, Bull, etc. xxxix 61 A Shrew Mouse, 
which is a Mouse with short vneven legges, and a long head, 
like a Swine, is a venemous thing. 

Note also the compounds shrew-afflieied, shrew-bitten, shrew- 
struck, shrew-run ^ paralysed (as a result of being run over by a 
shrew-mouse)^ etc. No wonder, then, that Daw told the mice they 
were uncanny creatures, and hastened to get his sheep out of the 
way before any damage was done. 

The validity of the present interpretation is made certain by 
Baw^s use of the idiom give a turne. This is a technical ex- 
pression used in coursing, an expression which Daw has carried 
over to the language of everyday life, much as we do with sporting 
terms and the like. To give the sheep a turn was to make them 
save themselves from acute and immiediate danger by turning 
sharply in their course and going ahead as fast as possible in a 
different direction.^ In this case the danger was indeed at hand. 
Two shrews were peeping from their holes, and might come out 
at any moment. Daw therefore took immediate action, to save, 
not himself, but his sheep. 

Let me summarize. At first, Daw is a bit worried. One sees 
.startling things when one is out, at night, in such foul weather. 
But his heart lightens when he sees a couple of shrews peep, be- 

See the JSfiUD s. v, turn sb. n 14. 
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cause that means fair weather and in fair weather the forces of 
cYil are not abroad. Tet^ though Daw is no longer worried about 
himself^ he is worried about his sheep^, which may be made lame 
if the shrews get at them. He therefore drives the beasts away 
from this dangerous little animal. 

Kemp Malone. 

Johns Eopkins University. 


EEVIEWS 

The Chief British Dramatists, excluding Shakespeare. Edited by 
Beander Matthews and Paul Egbert Liedee. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Go. 1924. Pp. xviii + 1084. $4.00. 
Chief Pre-Shahespearean Dramas, a selection of plays ... by 
Joseph Quincy Adams. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1924. Pp. vii + 712. 

The Houghton Mifflin Co. has done a service both to the student 
and to the general public in publishing collections of English plays 
like Mr. Keilson^s Chief Elizalethan Dramatists. The books under 
review are welcome additions to the series. They diifei markedly 
in purpose and execution. The Chief British Dramatists (here- 
after referred to as CBD) is a collection of 25 plays meant to 
illustrate adequately and even brilliantly the development of the 
dramatic literature of our language from the Middle Ages to the 
end of the nineteenth century In a collection beginning with the 
Brome play and ending with Henry Arthur Jones, one must of 
course be content to hit a few of the high spots, and opinions will 
naturally differ on the choice of the spots. The editors limited 
themselves, for the most part, to plays acted on the stage with 
prolonged suceess.^^ On the whole, the plays are well chosen (as 
one would expect them to be), although I regret that Ralph Roister 
Doister was preferred to Oammer Gurtonfs Needle and that Mid- 
dleton was left unrepresented. When the editors state that ^HMs 
book has been made for the general reader and student, not for the 
expert,^^ they both disarm and invite criticism. On the one hand, 
we can hardly expect a popular book to provide the usual textual 
apparatus, although when the specific statement is made that a 
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certain text is being followed,^ one is a bit disturbed to find that 
departures from that text are not marked^, by notes or otherwise.- 
On the other hand^, a book meant for the general reader ought 
certainly to explain the meaning of unfamiliar words and phrases, 
make clear the point of allusions and give the source of the quota- 
tions that appear in the text. This help would be all the more 
valuable in view of the fact that even a well informed reader is 
often put to it to get hold of such information/ fundamental 
though much of it is to him if he is to read with pleasure and 
understanding. And there is another danger involved in the 
omission of footnotes. The editors pride themselves on the accu- 
racy of their texts, and so far as I have verified the matter 1 have 
found some justification for their pride. Yet when one is not 
annotating a text one sometimes grows careless about the ‘text 
itself. Or perhaps it would be fairer to say that the very process 
of annotation makes for a better text than would otherwise be 
obtainable. An excellent illustration of this may be found in the 
third act of the Way of the World, where Sir Wilfull tells Witwoud 
(among other things), You could intreat to be remembered then 
to your friends round the rckin,^^ ^ Now once upon a time, for 
reasons unconnected with the English drama, I read the late Sir 
John Ehys'^s interesting paper, All Around the Wrelctn.^ By this 
happy chance, then, I became familiar with the phrase around 
the Wrekin and was led to conclude that the text of our play was 
faulty at this point and should be emended to AFrekin.^^ Our 
editors would doubtless have come to the same conclusion if they 
had had the task of annotating their rekm,’’^ but since no such 
duty was laid upon them they let investigation slide and printed 
as a common noun the name of this hill in Shropshire. 

Mr. Adamses volume has a smaller range and, one must add, a 
greater utility. Mr. Adams explains in his Preface the whole 
point. He says, ^^1 have aimed to tell, as clearly as may be in 

^As in tile ease of the W(Mf of the World (CBD p. vi). 

atSee CBD p. 644, col. 2, L 25. 

« Thus, not even Mr. Strunk, carefully annotated though his edition is, 
gives the souice of Dryden^s quotation from Claudian {De Cons BlilicK 
m, preface 1. 6) m the "Epistle Dedicatory^' of his All for Dove {CBD 
p. 459). Cf. W. P. Mustard, MLN xxvitr, 259, 

^ I quote from CBD p. 632, col. 2 top. 

®In Y Cymmrodor xsi (190'8) pp. Ijff. 
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selections; the story of the origin and development of the English 
drama; to render the plays as intelligihle and as vivid to college 
students as I could; and to make the texts so accurate as to be of 
genuine service to scholars/^ The editor has carried out all these 
aims m the most admirable fashion. He has printed nearly 50 
playS; all liberally provided with footnotes for scholar and layman. 
Of these playS; the first 12 are liturgical plays ; the Latin and Mr. 
Adamses English translation are printed in parallel columns. 
What with these playS; and the pre-dramatic material which Mr. 
Adams has printed just before them; the student will gain a very 
fair conception of the way in which our drama arose. Hext come 
the three liturgical fragments first prmted by Skeat, and given by 
Mr. Adams under the rubric The Introduction of the Ver- 
nacular.^^ How follows an artificial craft cycle similar to that of 
Mr. Manly; but more comprehensive. It begins with the Banns 
of the Hegge Plays (a piece of nomenclature which I decidedly 
prefer to Mr. iidams^s towne Plays Other pieces printed 
by Mr. Adams but not by Mr. Manly are: Lucifer (Hegge); Alel 
(Towneley); Flood (Chester; Mr. Adams also gives us the Towne- 
ley Flood), Pharaoh (Towneley); Birth of Jesus (York); Gheli- 
domus and Lazarus (Chester); Betrayal and Trial (Hegge); 
Flarroumig of Hell (Chester); Resurrection (Towneley) ; on the 
other hand; Mr. Adams does not include the following playS; 
printed by Mr. Manly: First Horwich Creation and Fall, Hegge 
Flood, ToAvneley Isaac and Jacob, York Resurrection, Chester 
Antichrist. Under ^^Hon-Cycle Plays Mr. Adams gives us Buh 
Moraud, The Play of the Sacrament and two Ligby plays (St. 
Paul and Mary Magdalene). Under Moralities (= Manly, 
Part IV); Ave gam Everyman but lose Mundus et Infans, Hyclce- 
scorner and Nice Wanton, a change for the worse, I think. The 
addition of the Castle of Perseverance hoAv^ever makes us eveU; 
abridged though it be. Under ^^Folk Plays we get the same 
pieces as those printed in Manly; Part III; except that in place of 
Robim Hood and the Potter Mr. Adams has given us the Sword 
Dance first printed by Sir Walter Scott in his Pirate. Under 
Farces we find; besides the good old Foure PP, two more plays 
of Heywood^s {J ohan-J ohan, Tyb and Syr Johan,; Wether). 
There are four more rubrics: School Plays {Roister Doister and 
Gammer Gurton's Needle ) ; Inns of Court Plays {Gorboduc and 
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Sup 2 ^oses) ; Court Drama {Damo7i and Pithias aiul Cainpmpe) ; 
and Plays of the Professional Troupes {CawMses, Famous ITc- 
tories and George a Greene). 

It will 'be seen that Mr. Adams has provided us with an ex- 
ceedingly useful book. He has not spared himself in its prepa- 
ration, and I, for one, am most grateful to him for bringing it to 
completion. So much for general criticism. As regards details, 
the time at my disposal was so short that I have been able to 
examine with care Mr. Adams's treatment of one play only, viz., 
Gammer Guidon's Needle. I offer the results of my examination 
in the form of a list of suggested footnotes for the play, usually 
supplementary to Mr. Adams's notes, but sometimes in correction 
of them. Before giving this list, however, I will mention a couple 
of details not found in Gammer GuHoufs Needle. On p. 26, 1. 16, 
it is perhaps not too obvious to be pointed out that Vetus hospes 
seculi means Balaam. I would therefore suggest a footnote to 
that effect, with a reference to p. 47 bottom. On p. 147, col. 1 
bottom, the author's interpretation of the stanza is, I think, 
erroneous. He was doubtless led into it when he adopted Mr. 
Kittredge's unfortunate emendation tall for all. I am printing 
elsewhere a note on the point, in which I explain in detail what I 
consider the proper interpretation of the passage. 

In the following notes, the reference is always to act, scene and 
line of Gammer Qurton's Needle: 

I li 2> squrt ^diarrnoea'; I li 4, vylthy glaye ^filthy clay.' 
A note on the conventional rustic voicing of initial consonants 
would be in place here, by way of supplement to the note just 
above on cham 'I am'; I lii 7, prycked . . . in mgges ' dressed 
in rags'; I ni 30, on her pes Ho her patching'; I iv 11, roking 
^crouching' (cf. coure 1 ii 20). See NFI). s. v. ruck. 11 song 
29, trowle 'pass'; II i 106, beraye 'befoul'; II ii 16, toyes 
' tricks ' ; II li 21, Here is a good fellow malceth no great daunger. 
The line means, 'Here is a good comrade; don't put on such airs.' 
There should accordingly be a semicolon after fellow. II iii 6, 
hied ' sped.' A man is well hied means ' A man makes good 
progress' (spoken sarcastically, of course). Mr. Manly's emenda- 
tion is unnecessary. II iii 12, to seek 'gone'; II iii 20, paltered 
'mumbled'; II iv 16, see ' saw' (of. lY ii 36 and 40; V ii 224) ; 
II IV 38, dallei "whore' (the annotation belongs here rather than 
later) ; II v 2, chere "manners'; III ii 5, or "before'; III ii 10, 
bonable. To emend to bomnable is to spoil the Joke; III iii 25, 
kut "wretch'; jakes "filth'; III iii 26, skald, "scab'; III iii 34, 
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stued ^from the stews III iii 39^, hoddy-pehe ^fool^; III iii 46, 
hoyse ^ hoist ^ ; souse hit ^ ; III iii 48, tarlether ^ f omenter of evil ^ ; 
longs to it ^ goes with it ^ ; III hi 49, maJce up thy mouth ^ shut 
your mouth ^ (i. e., ^silence you^); III iii 58, chaunce "^fate^; 
III iii 72', that thou were gone ^at once^; III iv 3, dote ^act 
queerly ^ ; III iv 18, rake ^ dean off the anus by scraping with the 
hand^ (a technical term used in farriery); IV i 1, landog ‘^dog 
tied up^; IV ii 33, that I were gone ^at once^; IV ii 46, honest 
^ honorable^; IV ii 48, honestie ^ gentry^; IV iii 5, deuen even- 
ing^; IV iv 5, take her tardy ^ catch her red-handed^; V li 3, 
fained ‘^made up, invented^; V ii 29, and thou groped me 
^whether you seized me^; V ii 62, dylde ^ reward^; V ii 101, 
costard ^bean^ (slang for ^head^; literally, apple V ii 179, 
loxes ^ blows V ii 194, mel ^ meddle^; V ii 204, among s ^mean- 
while^; V ii 228, drift ^ scheme^; V ii 252, Her Uckdish, Of. 
Heywood^s proverb : She will lie as fast as a dog will lick a dish ; 
V ii 261, with you to dispence Ho let you off/ 

Kemp Malone. 

Johns Eopkins TJnwersity, 


Das Wesen der deutschen Romantik. Kritische Studien zu ihrer 
Oeschichte von Geokg Steeansky. Hrsg. mit Unterstiit- 
zung der Gesellschaft zur Forderung deutscher Wissenschaft, 
Kunst und Literatur in Bohmen. J. B. Metzlersche Verlags- 
buchhandlung. Stuttgart, 1923. 324 pp. 

A doctoral dissertation in the field of German literature based 
in general upon many years of mature thinldng and in particular 
upon two years of advanced studies in biology, physics, chemistry 
and medicine, as well as three years of graduate work in history, 
philosophy and literature, is in itself a rarity. And if in addition 
such a thesis presents a philosophically, ethnographically, psycho- 
logically and esthetically novel and, on the whole, valid interpreta- 
tion of one of the most perplexing and elusive movements in all 
literaiy history, we must ungrudgingly admit that its author has 
written a unique work. All of this applies to the bO'Ok under con- 
sideration. 

In method the work follows quite faithfully the racial and 
geographical theories of its sponsor, Professor August Sauer of 
Prague, and their practical application by Professor Josef Kadler 
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of Ereibnrg, Switzerland, But it does not content itself with these 
teachings; it broadens and develops them very perceptibly and 
utilizes them to great advantage in determining the nature of what 
is here called the Eomantic Denhform, in contradistinction to the 
Classic Denlcform. The latter, says the author, using a remark of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, proceeds from the idea, while the former 
tends toward the idea. Further the Eomantic form is an inter- 
mediate step betiveen an expressly masculine and a purely feminine 
type and bears, as Nadler has already endeavored to show, an East 
German stamp, whereas Classicism is characteristically West Ger- 
man. The relation of Eomaniicism to nature is indirect, mani- 
festing itself usually in symbolism. It would connect the horrible 
with the beautiful and extend the esthetically beautiful to the 
broader field of the sublime. The Eomantic writers belong, so far 
as the author’s rather equivocal term irrationalism ” is concerned, 
either to the type of Magier (Wackenroder and Brentano) or to 
that of Mystilcer (Novalis), or they represent a fusion of the two 
(Tieck). Finally, Eomanticism is an epoch of decadence from the 
point of view of the history of evolution. 

According to the author and his school, literature is, of course, 
merely one of the ramifications of the large Kulturzweig which 
includes also philosophy and the theory of art. True to this con- 
viction, he considers his subject from every requisite angle, and 
with marked success. Thus he goes back as far as the Eefonnation 
to gather in the many threads making for the religious, political 
and social development of Germany and the relation of Eomanti- 
cism thereto. He traces a clear line of evolution from Spener 
through Lessing and Novalis to Z. Werner. He points to the purely 
esthetic nature of the religious feeling of Early Eomanticism. 
Everywhere his argument is characterized by sociological premises. 
The Eeformation, for example, is regarded as a necessary conse- 
quence of the political conditions in Germany during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries; the French Eevoliition is considered as 
having been brought about by the fact that the French State under 
the old regime had become too narrow to permit the cultural life 
of the nation to assert itself properly; the Classical School was not 
interested in patriotism because of its absorption in its ideal con- 
ception of Greece. Furthermore the book contains exceedingly 
valuable sections on natural sciences, mnsic and painting, especially 
the last-mentioned. 
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As we have already indicated, the author has broadened and 
developed to a notable degree the Stammestheorie of his teachers. 
He has done so chiefly by toning it down and making it less dog- 
matic and hence more effective. The best example of this is found 
in his treatment of Sehelling, who, although of Alemannic stock 
and thus, according to the theory, a Classicist, was so strongly 
exposed to the Romantic form that the author finds an exception 
in him and assigns him a position between Classicism and Roman- 
ticism. Similarly the author adds weight to the theory by giving 
it a degree of general flexibility (pp. 119, top; 189, bot. ; 191, 
middle), that is, by admitting in a more or less sweeping manner 
the existence, side by side with race and geography, of infiltration 
and influence as literary forces. Such concessions seem to weaken 
the theory; in reality they fortify it. Indeed, aside from its new 
and highly suggestive revaluation of German Romanticism, the 
greatest merit of the book, it seems, lies in this more elastic utiliza- 
tion of the theory of Stamm and Landschaft. For whatever wn 
may think of the general value of the theory (which will yet have 
to be proved practically and in detail by a long series of minute 
investigations covering the whole field), we must grant the author 
that he has rendered it more plausible at least as an approach to 
Romanticism. A comparison with other recent works on the sub- 
ject, such as Strich (Deutsche Klassik und Romantik) and Mehlis 
(Die deutsche Romantik), which use other means of approach, 
shows to what extent this is true. Stefansky^s treatment certainly 
is more profound and, after one has become accustomed to the in- 
tricacies of his style, more helpful and insinuating than that of the 
others. Possibly his method shows off to the best advantage in the 
section devoted to contrasted pairs of writers, Goethe- Winckelmann, 
Lavater-Hamann and Holderlin-hTovalis. 

The nature of the book makes it imperative, perhaps, that the 
author should emphasize more than would seem necessary his 
method of rationalistic interpretation. It is perhaps also inevitable 
that he should devote most of his space to the speculative and philo- 
sophical writings of the Romanticists, rather than to their works 
in the field of pure literature. And yet this is to be regretted, for 
it would seem that many a point now based on the former category 
could have been made quite as effectively by means of the latter 
class of works. It appears to the reviewer, therefore, that the title 
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oi the work might well have read: ^^Das Wesen dor romaiitischeii 
Denkform/^ 

Heiiie^ stiajiige to say, is entirely omitted. Surely the Siammes- 
theoretil'er are not so enamored of iheir theory nor so much en- 
grossed in proving it that they would quite ignore this writer^ uho 
shows a clear Romantic trend and is at least an important side- 
light! It would he an interesting undertaking, indispeiisahle to 
a complete ethnographic investigation of Roman ticisni, to develop 
also Henie^s particular De7iTcfom. To the reviewer he is most 
assuredly as much part and parcel of the movement as is Kleist, 
who hulks large in the authoUs treatment. If the Slaimnestheo- 
retiher are to prevail, they cannot afford to neglect vsucli phenomena 
as Heine in a book dealing with the nature of German Romanticism. 

Considered as a whole and with a view to the effort that it repre- 
sents^ as well as the results that it achieves^ the work is extremely 
important both with respect to Romanticism and general method- 
ology. It is an illuminating and brilliant study, which penetrates 
to the very borderland where literature^ natural sciences^, psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, sociology^ human geography and the fine arts meet. 

Enwirr H. Zeybel. 

Indiana University. 


Johannes Paulies Schimpf und Ernst, hrsg. von Johankes Bolte. 
Teil 2 [ Alte Brzahler, Teil 2 J . Berlin : Herbert Stubenrauch, 
1924. 45, 512 pp. 

In the May number of the Modern Language Notes, 1924, pp, 
314-316, I mentioned briefly the first volume of Dr. Johannes 
Bolters new edition of Paulfs Schimpf und Ernst. The second 
volume completing the work has just appeared and will earn for 
the learned editor and his enlightened publisher, Herbert Stuben- 
rauch, the renewed gratitude of all students of the origin and diffu- 
sion of that great branch of popular literature known as jests 
(Schwmice) , a class usually treated apart from tales (Marchen)^ 
although many of the problems of origin and diffusion are common 
to both classes. 

- The second volume, pp. 45, 512, deals^with the additions of later 
editors, translators, and notes. As Dr. Bolte remarks a work that 
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in the eonrse of 402 years has been printed at least 68 times and 
translated into several foreign languages, may well be said to have 
a history. And this history does not in the present case end with 
a dry bibliography of the editions printed since 1522^ for the 
extent^ tendency and form of Panli^s work have undergone mani- 
fold changes under the influence of the times. Although the first 
edition, reprinted in the first volume, exceeds all subsequent edi- 
tions, except Oesterley^s, in the number of its stories, the later 
editions exhibit noteworthy variations, and omissions as well as 
additions, the consideration of which can give us an insight into 
the changing taste of the times and the powerful influences exerted 
by the rise of the Vollcshucher in the sixteenth and following cen- 
turies. To these influences belong in the first place the progress 
of the Protestant spirit and a more exact knowledge of classical 
antiquity ; and in the second place the development of a new central 
point for German printing in Frankfort on the Main, to which 
Strassburg and Basel had to yield their former supremacy. 

Pauli designed his work for the entertainment and edification 
of the inmates of the cloisters and noble families on their estates, 
as well as for the use of preachers. Undoubtedly it made its way 
into the circle of well-to-do citizens, for the common man it was 
too costly from its extent and folio form, although in the later 
editions the number of the stories was reduced and illustrations 
were introduced to attract the reader. All this was changed when 
industrious printers, especially in Frankfort on the Main, issued 
as Volhsbucher in a cheap and handy form the romances of chiv- 
alry and other entertaining literature of aristocratic society. The 
confused order of Paulf s groups of stories was replaced by a new 
and clearer arrangement, the tales which seemed antagonistic to 
the Protestant spirit were eliminated, sometimes a rhymed moral 
emphasized the didactic nature of the story, — ^finally new narrative 
material was taken from the proverbs and fables of antiquity, from 
the novels of Boccaccio, the Latin facetiae of Poggio and Bebel, 
the later German collections of jests by Wiekram and his followers 
and from popular oral tradition. So we find in the Frankfort 
edition of 1560 a very mixed company of 520 stories, which, how- 
ever, need not fear comparison with the 698 preachers^ tales of 
Brother Johannes Pauli. 

This brief resume indicates the scope of the second volume of 
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Bolters monumental work. Pages 9-40 are devoted to the editions 
of Pauli printed at Strassbnrg, Augsburg and Bern before 1556 , 
with detailed notices of the great printers EgenoliF, GhlfTerich, 
Pcyerabeiid, etc., with a description of the French, Danish, Dutch 
and other translations. Then follow, pp. 3-116, the additional 
stories of the editions from 1533 on, 184 in number, and an appen- 
dix containing the nine stories told by Pauli in his sermons and 
taken down by one of his hearers, a nun. 

The bibliography follows with the order of the stories in the 
later editions and translations. A comparative table is also given 
of the contents and order of the editions of Grlminger, Egenolff, 
and Giililerich. We come, finally, to the part of the work most 
interesting to tlie student of comparative storiology, viz., the notes 
by Bolte to the individual stories. These are preceeded by a list 
of the works most frequently cited. This list is brought up to 
date in a final note where such recent works as M. Gaster’s Ex- 
empla of the Eahlis, London, 1924 are mentioned. The notes fill 
pp. 255-446, and illustrate 887 stories. They are what might have 
been expected from the greatest living scholar in this field. His 
notes (with Polivka^s) to the Brothers Grimm^s Kinder und Sam- 
marchen have made his name known to the world of scholars, and 
he was prepared for the present work by his editions of Wickram 
and other similar collections. 

The work concludes with useful indexes of words and subjects, 
the latter of which enables one to, consult the comparative notes 
with ease. In glancing over these notes many interesting questions 
arise as to the origin and diffusion of the stories, many of which 
are known all over Europe, and some throughout the world. Great 
masses of them are found in the manuals for the use of preachers, 
and Paulies book may, in a certain sense, be considered the last 
of this interesting class of literature. 

I cannot dismiss Bolters great work without a renewed expres- 
sion of wonder that in these troublous times a scholar is able witli 
his other multifarious tasks to produce a work demanding such 
absorbing research, and that a publisher should be found to pro- 
duce so splendid a specimen of printing lavished on a work of pro- 
found scholarship. It will be a thousand pities if young scholars 
in this country through national prejudice or neglect fail to make 
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themselves acquainted with methods ot study and scholarly ideals 
which are so finely illustrated in works like the one just considered. 

T. E. Ceane. 

Cornell University, 


Concerning French Verse^ an Essay for English-Speahing Readers 
of French. By C. 0. Claek. New Haven^ Yale XJniveisity 
Press^ 1922. 209 pp. $3.50. 

Here is the first readable treatise on French verse in English 
ever published. It is free of all technical and scholarly discus- 
sions^ in simple^ clear English, an essay rather than a treatise on 
versification. All historical treatment has been purposely avoided 
and with reason ; for this book was written for the average intelli- 
gent person to help him not only to understand the structure 
and mechanics of French verse and how it differs from English, 
but also to appreciate and enjoy French poetry. It is possible to 
make beautiful French verse to one^s own rhythmic sense, but not 
. so possible for one to read it so as to make it agreeable to a listener. 
We must approach French verse with this point in view: ^^that it 
is entirely different from the English and that it is based on cer- 
tain principles which are inevitable while the French language is 
what it is.^^ In other words: French verse is French verse and 
not English verse; and English verse is English verse and not 
French verse. If all English speaking people who desire to learn 
to appreciate French) verse are willing to start from that prin- 
ciple, the greatest difficulty will have been solved. 

The title is appropriate, as Professor Clarke does not go into 
any detailed explanations. Thus, for example, the chapter on 
Division of French Verse simply states time and name without 
explaining the differences or even the nature of the various divi- 
sions. No clearer explanation of the three systems of verse — 
quantitative, accentual, syllabic — ^has ever been given. An essen- 
tial point, too often overlooked, is stressed and should be kept in 
mind continually — every system of verse is to be understood only 
through a proper appreciation of the peculiarity of the respective 
language.^^ 

The chapter on Stress and Ehythm is remarkable for its clear- 
4 
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ness. In this the author posits syllable-distance (distance meas- 
ured in S 3 dlahles) as the basis of rhythm, lie, however, (io(\s not 
explain that these syllable-distances are due solely io thi^ utter- 
ance or the logical sense; nor that pauses, rhythms, or bt^ais in 
Ereiich verse depend almost entirely upon the logical sens(\ The 
impression the reader derives from this chapter and (diaf)ter V, 
The Bcmc JRliythm of French Verse, is that rhythm consists of a 
certain number of syllables, rhyme, and arrangement ot words so 
that the last syllable of each line is stressed. This may seem 
rather mechanical, and the monotony of which he speaks on p. 
54-55 illustrated by his a. scheme would naturally make one feel a 
monotony where there really is none. 

.The chapter on Mute e seems too long and tedinical in (com- 
parison with the treatment given to other principles. IL assumes 
too much knowledge of pronunciation. The reader should be told 
that rnuie e is counted in French verse whether pronounced or not 
(giving exceptions) and made aware of the fact that there are two 
distinct methods, schools, or tendencies: verse is read as ])rose by 
some, as verse by others ; m ordinary conversation some pronounce, 
some do not pronounce mute e. 

After reading the chapter on Syllable Counting, the reader will 
undoubtedly be left somewhat bewildered. The author, to avoid 
dryness and long enumerations, has cut out all definite rules to 
be found in any short treatise of verse. In this respect the liook 
is unique, and the author deserves praise for his courage. 

Many points might be discussed in which the reviewer would 
difier from the author, but the book deserves the highest commen- 
dation for the skill and discrimination shown in presenting such 
a difficult subject in such an agreeable manner. 

Hugo P. Thibmb. 

Univers'iftp of MwMgan. 


Contrihuiion d V etude du vocahuMre d’ Alphonse Daudet. By 
IvAisr Pauli. Lunds Unwersitets Arsshrift, N. F., Avd. 1, 
Bd. 16, Nr. 6, 1931. 

By reading the works of Daudet, — ^to all appearances with greater 
exhaustiveness than his predecessor. Miss Mary Burns,’- the author 


La langm Alphonse Daudet (Pans, 1916). 
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has found seven hundred words not taken up by the earlier treatise 
(p. vi). These, with many remarques/^ supplementing or criti- 
cizing the observations of Miss Burns, constitute the body of the 
discussion. 

Pauli sounds a significant note in his introduction. In answer- 
ing the question of Brunot : Qui tentera le Lexique de la langue 
poetique de notre temps ? he makes it clear that nobody can 
attempt it without the aid of a series of exhaustive monographs on 
the vocabulary of the eminent writers of the 19th and 20th centu- 
ries, monographs using a definite criterion in the choice of words 
to be treated and based on accurate texts. The last clause ought 
to be especially emphasized, for modern, as well as mediaeval texts, 
require close scrutiny.^ 

In a footnote to the first page of the introduction we are given 
a list of the efforts to study the language of 19th century writers. 
A grave omission is the failure to mention Mile L. Vincent, La 
langue et le style de George Sand dans les romans champetres, 
Paris, 1916 — reviewed, before Paulfis publication, in EPF, xxi 
(1919) 14, MLN, XXXV (1920) 228 [O. Chinard], MLB, xv (1920) 
327 — ^which, whatever its faults, is wider in scope than Born^s 
work, cited by Pauli. 

A commendable feature is the comparison of DaudePs usage 
with that of other novelists of the century. In this connection, 
the present reviewer permits himself to add references to the use 
by George Sand of certain words treated by Pauli: fade (8) in 
Jeanne, 73, 83, 230, 231 and; Fadetle, 66, 124; mitan (21) in 
Jeanne, 267, Maitres Sonneurs, 57, 129, 134, 191, 369, Bois- Lore, 
II, 180; pasioure in Jeanne, passim. Jamie (99), in the expression 
mal jambe, showing a sense analogous to that of DaudePs use, 
occurs 111 Fadetle, 68. These references would have been known 
to Pauli had he been acquainted with the work of Vincent, men- 
tioned in the last paragraph. Moreover, we note the analogous 
use of vanne' (33) m the expression mnne de fatigue, the occim- 
rence of which in Meunier d'Angibault 243, Jeanne 230 and 

® 'Cf. E. P Dargan, Balm&s Method of Revision, read ibefore the Modern 
Language Association, Dec. 28, 1922. Apropos of Balzac, it may he added 
that, to the best of the writer’s knowledge an adequate tieatment of 
Balzac’s rich vocabulary is still wanting. 
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Olaudie, Act sc. 1, ought to be mentioned. The argument over 
agourmandir (14) could be more easily settled by mention of the 
past participle (eit. Godefroy-Salmon) and its parallel 

abouter (Vincent^ op. cU., p. 36). Incidentally, abouler, as well 
as mignol and arbrer are to be found in Old French (Godefr.- 
Salmon). 

The inclusion of a number of words is open to question, or, at 
least, comment: casse-cou (adj. 88), flcher (46), fouire (46, 47), 
gosse (47), grue (37, i. e. as ^ woman of loose morals^), wMin 
inter]., 49), patache (29), varsovienne (90), victoria (91) are 
cited by Larousse (Grand diciionnaire universe^ [1866-90]); 
jichtrement (46), marsouin (48, as marine^), Hre dans la puree 
(50), rouquin (51), ionilrumi (31) are to be found in the Nou- 
veau Larousse Illustre (1898-1904), but not in the larger work.** 
It is true that the author states expressly that he includes only 
words that are not given by the dictionaries of the Academy, ITatz- 
feld-Darmesteter-Thomas, and Littre. Yet, seeing that Pauli even 
cites the occurrence of the items in the glossaries of argot, he 
should have ‘at least mentioned them as found in Larousse, despite- 
the popular nature of this work. Moreover, apropos of varsovi- 
enne, we find that it was imported about 1854; there is evidence 
that it was a widespread term. If it be granted that the function 
of a scholar who studies the language of an author is to take up 
the terms that are in some manner distinctive, the special nature 
of such words as are cited in the last paragraph might well have 
been made clearer by additional data. 

In general, the Contribution of Pauli is worthy of its name. 
The lexicographer who is to treat the literary language of the nine- 
teenth century (and mayhap also of the twentieth) will find in it 
a valuable aid. 

A. H. SCHUTZ. 

University of Missouri, 


® Vieille harhe (32i), in the general sense of 'old man ^ is given by Littrg 
(18721 and still earlier by Bescherelle (1845), Of. meille moustache, 
'old veteran^ (ITyrop, Grammaire Hist., iv, § 256, 1), also the following 
example . " S'il avait de la barbe, je dirais que c'est tine vieille barbe de 
^48” (Ordonneati, Valbr^gue, K^rotil, Les BouUnard, performed in 1890, — 
Act III, sc, 1, p. 63 in Harriman^s edition, Boston, D, G. Heath Co.). 
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Chaucer: The devices Tale of Oxenford, Edited by Kenisteth 
SiSAM. (Oxford^ Clarendon Press, 1923, xxvi+'^S pp.) 

This is an attractive little book. There are numerous plates, 
showing, among other things, some of the illuminations from the 
Munich manuscript of the Be Oasihus, a picture of the well of St. 
Thomas, and the portrait of Chaucer from the Ellesmere manu- 
script; and there is a map of the pilgrimage route to Canterbury, 
and even one of northern Italy (to show where Padua is situated, 
as well as Piedmont). The Introduction tells something of the 
tradition of the Griselda story, something of Chaucer^s knowledge 
of Boccaccio and Petrarch; it sketches the problem of dating the 
Cleric’s Tale, and the connection of the Tale with the Marriage 
Group. There are also: a compact account of Chaucer^s life, a 
select bibliography, the portrait of the Clerk conveniently 
quoted from the General Prologue, and, after the text, the pro- 
logue of the Merchant’s Tale wisely added. The apparatus in- 
cludes a brief study of the language, a note on the metre, and a 
glossary. This summary of the contents is enough to show that 
the volume is intended as an introductory primer to Chaucer, and 
for this purpose its size and material are appropriate. 

One is led immediately to inquire, however, why the Cler¥s Tale 
should be selected with that end in view. The story of Griselda is 
representative of one variety of Medieval literature, and yet it also 
suited the taste of later periods as well. Much more than that, it 
stands in bad need of its context to be representative of Chaucer. 
Few of the other Canterlury Tales are likely to suifer so much from 
isolation from their framework. It is hard to imagine, in fact, how 
the present editor could have appreciated to the full the amazing 
fashion in which the particular appeal of the story is transmuted 
by its relationship, in detail, to the monologue of the Wife of Bath 
and to the other items of the Marriage Cycle. For if Mr. Sisam 
has observed the alchemy by which pathos becomes tinged with 
humor and humor with pathos, through the very fact that the 
Clerk of Oxenford is speaking in such excessive praise of at least 
one woman, how can he wish to cut away the connections which 
serve so vitally to bind this story to what has preceded ? In a more 
extravagant way, but no more definitely, we should lose the mean- 
ing of the ^4itel thing in prose, if we took the Tale of MeMeus 
away from its association with Sir Thopas. 
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Tins is no place to repeat the evidence lor this interpretation of 
the story. One may note, however, that some ol it has not made 
a favorable impression on Mr. Sisam, when he says that ])er]iaps 
the MSS. are right when they call [the Envoy] *^L’envoy de Chau- 
cer/ although we find therein the definite allusion (120711.) to 
the Whje of Bath's Tale, I observe too that he regards the ])assage 
marked ^^Auctor^^ (90511.) as also Chaucer’s own (see his note) 
in spite of the following line : Thus seyden sadde folk.” One 
may compare what is more likely to be a real interruption else- 
where in Chaucer’s drama (G. 992 if.) and see how different the 
manner is. I wonder how many critics will attribute even lines 
460 IT. to Chaucer rather than to the Clerk. In the same way it is 
fair to protest that dramatic reasons led Chaucer to describe him- 
self as looking on the ground after the sadness of the Prioress's 
Tale, and not the matter of personal habit (ef. Sisam, p. xvii and 
Knott, Mod. Philol. viii, 135 if.) 

Other comments may be briefly suggested. For full informa- 
tion about the Griselda story we may await the publication of Pro- 
fessor Manly’s Lowell lecture ; the authorities he cites there should 
be comsulted. In the Index to the Ballad-E nines m the 8 t(itio 7 iers' 
Register (No’s. 2486, 482), Professor Eollins proposes that the 

Sonnge of pacyente Gressell ” is what has been preserved in 
Phillip’s Commodye. Pie has also found some other interesting 
entries which are apropos. As to fioceaccio’s composition of the 
De Genealogiis Deorum, it must not be felt that all was loss in this 
remarkable work, for its wide influence is coming more and more 
to be recognized. In studying Chaucer’s additions to his source 
further inferences might have been made : particularly, the way in 
which lines 852-61 emphasize and extend Griselda’s brief moment 
of rebellion, and thus serve to make her more human (as do lines 
1086 ff. in expressing her emotion at the reunion). The notes are 
in general good, especially that on the comparison of '^lende 
Nicholas ” with the Clerk. The study of the language is adequate, 
although one may recall the fact that e < A. S. y is found in the 
London dialect and elsewhere in East Midlands in the fourteenth 
century (cf. Wyld’s Short History of English, London, 1921, sec- 
tion 158, pp. 101-2). It should no longer be called a distinctive 
feature of the Kentish dialect ” in Middle English. In the Glos- 
sary it is a pity that etymologies or immediate sources were not 
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given; but here one notes how slight Mr. Sisam^s grammatical re- 
view is^ not including for instance the source of final e in Anglo- 
Saxon feminine nouns (as in loore, 87, 788). One quarrels some- 
times with his translations of the Middle English: sentence (1. 
636), according to its context and regular use, denotes ^Antent^^ 
or opinion ; shrews (1222) preserves its meaning of an ^^evil 
person/^ as again the context shows. One other small matter: 
Hengwrt has not become Hengwyrt (p. xxiv) unless ^mt be 
f alle of-newe ! 

Howard E. Patch. 


Smith College. 


COEEESPODEHCB 
A Source for Balzac's Le Faiseur 

The enthusiasm of Honore de Balzac for Eabelais, due not only 
to the fact that both men were born in Touraine, but also to the 
many points of likeness in their natures, found its most striking 
expression in the Conies drolatiques. It was, however, shown here 
and there in his other writings. Eabelais^ influence was not limited 
to inspiration, as may be seen by the close imitation of his lan- 
guage in the Contes drolatiques. He sometimes borrowed both the 
ideas and the turns of expression of his great compatriot. An 
interesting example occurs in the drama le Faiseur. 

It will be recalled that though this work mainly presents the 
distressing tragedy of debt, it is occasionally enlivened by lighter 
touches. It is in one of these less consequential passages that the 
example m question occurs. M. Mercadet, the principal character 
of the drama, is discussing his debts with his wife. In reply to 
her misgivings on the subject he says, " Quel est Phomme qui ne 
meurt pas msolvable envers son pere ? II lui doit la vie, et ne pent 
pas la lui rendre. La terre fait constamment faillite au soleil! 
La vie, madame, est un emprunt perpetuel 1 ^ 

The ideas he expresses are evidently taken from Panurge’s cele- 
brated eulogy of debts, found in the Tiers Livre, where the careless 
spendthrift, rebuked by his friend Pantagruol for his extravagance 
and asked when he will ever get out of debt, replies, In the Greek 
calends,” that is, never.” He then breaks out in impassioned 
praise of debt. Eor him it is the symbol of the sense of mutual 
obligation which binds the material universe and human society 
together. Continuing, he pictures a universe without debts : Le 

^ CSuvres computes de Honore de Balme, Paxis, Michel L6vy, 1870, 
XVIII, 478. 
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Soleil lie luyra sus leur terre; les astres ne j feront inlinence 
bonne; ear la Terre desistoit lenrs prester nonrrissement par 
vapenrs et exhalations: des quelles^ disait Heraclitus, prouvaient 
les Stoiciens, Cieeron inaintenoit, estre les estoiles alimenteos/^ “ 

In chapter Xonr Pannrge describes a universe where de1}ts abound. 
It is the home o£ joy. All the parts of human society and the 
human body are united. Man then thinks of offspring: Ce 

monde, prestant, debvant, empruntant, est si bon que, ceste alimen- 
tation paraehevee, il pense desja prester a ceux qiii ne son! pas 
encores nes; et, par prest, se perpetuer shl pent, et multiplier en 
images a soi semblables, ce sont enfans — ^the rest of the paragraph 
will hardly bear quotation.^ 

M. Mercadet next says to his wife, ^^Et iffemprunte pas qui 
veut ! 

Panurge, his model, had said, Toutesfois, il n^est debteur qui 
veult ; il ne fait crediteurs qui veult/^ ^ 

M, Mercadet then launches into a description of the blissful 
condition of a debtor: ‘^‘^Ne suis-je pas superieur a mes creaneiers? 
J^ai leur argent, ils attendcnt le mien ; je ne leur demande rien, et 
ils mhmportunent ! Un homme qui ne doit ricn, mais personne ne 
songe a lui, tandis que mes creaneiers shnteressent k moi ! 

Panurge says: ^^Devezvous tousjours a quelqu^un? Par iceluy 
sera continuellenieiit Lieu prie vous doimer bonne, longue cot h(‘u- 
reiise vie: craignant sa debte perdre, tousjours bien do vous (lira 
en toutes compagnies. tousjours nouveaulx crediteurs vous ac-ques- 
tera: adn que par eux vous faeiez versure et de terre d^autrui 
remplissez son fosse.^^ ^ And again, Cuidez vous que je suis aisc, 
quand, tons les matins, autour de moy, je voy ces crediteurs taut 
humbles, serviables cet copieux en reverpnees.^^ ^ 

One can but admire the good sense with which Balzac thus 
turned to Eabelais when be needed wit with which to enliven his 
comedy. The unrelieved seriousness of his preceding dramas had 
contributed to their failure. On the other hand, Eabelais^ bois- 
terous though sometimes heavy pleasanteries, cleverly imitated, had 
won the suffrage of the literary world for les Conies drolatiques. 
Now he again drew from the same fountain and produced, in le 
Fmseur, both a theatrical and an artistic success.'^ 

Gilbeet M. Eess. 

Hillsdale College. 

^ (JCmres de Eabelais^ ed. MM. Burgaud des Marets et Rathcry, Paris, 
Didot, 1870, X, 526, 2e edition. 

« P. 632. ^ ^ P. 525. 

® P. 523. See the two following pages for a continuation of tlie subject. 

« P. 525, 

For the initial form of Balzac’s ideas expressed above, see his Pemden^ 
sujets^ fmgmens, ed, J. Cr6pet, Paris, A, Blaizot, libraire-^diteur, 1910, 
p. 46. 
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An Address to the Electors of Great Britain . . . Possibly a 
Fielding Tkact 

Mr. Fredexick S. Dickso-n^ the donor of this two-part pamphlet, 
records on the page opposite the Yale University Library bookplate 
several interesting facts and opinions. I quote in inll : 

This Address was pnbliished in London by Drummond and 
Company in August 1739. (See the London Mag. p. 416 and the 
Gentlemans Mag. p. 444.) [The copy presented by Mr. Dickson 
is dated 1740 Edinburgh.] 

According to our Bibliography (pp. 301, 302) we know of noth- 
ing from the pen of Henry Fielding after the appearance of The 
Historical Eegister on May 12, 1737 until the printing of the first 
number of the Champion on November 15, 1739, a period of two 
3 ^ears and a half, save for some brief letters in Common Sense. 
Fielding was practically through with the drama and his work on 
the Champion showed the trend of his mind towards politics. 

If this tract ultimately appears to be the work of Henry Field- 
ing it will prove to be an item of the first importance as it serves 
to fill in some measure a period apparently vacant, and would be 
the first of Henry Fielding^s luminous essays on public afiairs. 
This pamphlet appeared when he was in the midst of his law 
studies and the references in the first part of this Address to the 
sub;iects on which he was then working is to say the least significant. 

My own opinion is that Henry Fielding wrote this paper. 

March 19, 1923. Frederick S. Dickson.^^ 

Now in first looking over this pamphlet the reader finds much 
to persuade him that Fielding is the author. He sees at once that 
the old familiar word usage is prevalent, and upon a close exami- 
nation finds an almost unvaried use of hath^ doth, shew, wh%lst, 
says the reader, ^Hhis is Fielding.^^ On the title page he 
reads Done by an Eminent Hand,^^ and on page 56, “ The Author 
is industriously conceard, tho^ the Daily Gazetteer, in a mad Fit 
of Anger, ascribes it to Mr. Fielding.^^ In his cursory examina- 
tion the reader finds quotations and citations from Lord Coke, Har- 
rington, Cambden, Bracton, Hale, Echard, Matthew Pans, Lock, 
Eapin, Aristotle, Machiavel, Montague, and other authorities in 
Fielding’s library or otherwise dear to his legal and historical 
mind. In two instances he finds the word Champion, suggestive 
of Herculean labors of Fielding; on page 11 a satirical reference 
to Great Men, if Titles can make Men great ” ; and on pp. 70 ff,, 
a reasoned attack on the greatest of all great men, the Prime Min- 
ister, Eobert Walpole; and on page 88, a very characteristic refer- 
ence to Jonathan Wyld — ^all persuasively suggestive of Fielding 
the political reformer. 
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If any of the above ^'^pellings trouble my reader he may find com- 
fort ill the thought that they troidde me. Field iug did once use 
the spelling Wyhl (See Orows^ Ifisiory r, 380) ; but 1 ha\(‘ mum* 
before 'seen (Jamljden, p. 2'2, 2L mnrilier and miirtJierer, ])]). 80^ 
87, 9; convecned, p. 2'3; Lmvier, pp. 2-1, 30 (l)ut yer, [). (>0) , shrpefh, 
p. 51; Cam for Cham^ p. 69. The spellings Lock, ]\f((chiarel, and 
Motilagne are customary with Fielding, and in the form /// for he 
(p. 90) Mr. Dickson finds a familiar spelling. On this basis [ am 
inclined at one moment to say this cannot be Fielding, and ai 1he 
next moment to reverse my decision. And there are other difliciil- 
ties. Can some -student of Fielding tell me when and wlnn-e he 
first mentions ^Hhe great Sydney In this pamphlet he is re- 
ferred to -six times; but I have no remembrance of such a name ^ in 
Fielding. Was Fielding capable of so bad a sentence as this on 
p. 93: Even your Corruptors will then justly despise you, and 
insult your names behind your Backs; as they now afiront your 
Understanding -as well as your Honesty to your Faces, when they 
offer you a Ball, a Treat, a Purse, or a Bank-Bill, in barter, for 
what, if you are base enough to sell, they, in a mere venal and 
worldly Sense of Bargaining, are not rich enough to pay you the 
Price ofd^ ? Eight times (at least) the word nay occurs; does this 
stir any remembrance in the lovers of Fielding ? 

Very likely I am too easily persuaded, but I feel sure that this 
pamphlet is the work of Henry Fielding. It lacks the wit and 
maturity of the Fielding I know best, but in general style and 
usage it is markedly characteristic of our author. It is written in 
the mood of seriousness which might well be the mood of the Inid- 
ding lawyer; it is an opposition tract directed against Fielding^s 
ancient political enemy so celebrated in the Champion and in other 
works of the period. Fielding the magistrate had a very unselfish 
and noble conception of service to the state ; this pamphlet is con- 
ceived in the identical spirit of practical idealism. 

Geuarb E. JnjxsEisr. 

Connecticut College. 


A New Analogue to the Pardoner s Tale 

Prom Flaundres, whylom ^ to San Francisco of the present day 
is a Brobdingnagian halloo, indeed; yet in Jnst Meai,'^ Jack Lon- 
don has retold the old tale of Chaucer iu the latter place and time. 
Since LondoWs analogue has not, to my knowledge, been noted/ 
I should like to call attention to it here, representing as it does an 
interesting pejoration of the ancient Oriental theme, 

^ Sidney, Algernoia. His On Government (Folio, Bond, 1751) was in 
Fielding's Library. 

^ Jack London, When God Laughs, H. Y., 1911, pp. 93-128. 

®Miss Hammond, Chaucer, A BMographical Manual, N, Y,, 19085 p. 
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A diamond mercliaiit^ having concealed a hoard of diamonds and 
pearls in his home^ preparatory to leaving the country and his 
unsuspecting partner, is accidentally killed in a skirmish with 
Matt, a thief. The gems are taken to the room of Matt and his 
accomplice, Jim; where, on the following morning, the latter 
poisons the other^s coffee and, in turn, eats of a steak strychnined 
by Matt. Both die after many realistic details of agony. 

The main resemblances to Chauceffs narrative are immediately 
apparent — the underlying motive of avarice, the number of char- 
acters concerned,^ the death of one by violence and of the other 
two by poison.^ Important elements of the old theme, however, 
are either completely lacking or greatly changed. 

The warning character,® Canby^s x factor,^ is entirely absent. 
The accidental killing of the first character, on the other hand, is 
a feature not current in any of the analogous stories. In all, there 
is a deliberate intention, if not actual plot, toward the death of 
the first. Finally, the poisoning of the survivors by each other, and 
not by the prearrangement of their victim, is a corruption found 
only in the Arahim Nights version of the tale.”^ Since, in this 
last rendering, the first character escapes death entirely, we may 
place Londoifis version before it in the scale of pejoration. 

Just Meat was written in 1906, although not published until 
1911,® after London^s visit to the Orient. It is not improbable 
that on that journey he came in contact with some corrupt form of 
the legend and turned it to his own narrative use. Part of this 
last would seem to consist in the emphasis upon details of the 
death agonies of the poisoned men. 

Whitney Wells. 

Harvard University. 

296, mentions only Kipling’s story of The King’s Ankus as a modern 
parallel. 

'*One thousand and one in the Buddhist original; five hundred in the 
Tibetan version; six in The King’s Ankus; four in the Kashmiii version 
and Coryat; three in the Persian, all the Arabian, the Italian Miracle of 
St. Antonio, the Lihro di Novelle, and Chaucer versions; two in the Cento 
Kovelle Antiche version; indehnile in the Morlini Novellae version. (Kef- 
erenees: Origmals and Analogues^ Ch. Soc. Pub.; pp. 130-134, 418-430, 
G. L. Kittredge, Coryat and the Pardoner’s Tale,” in Modern Language 
Notes, Vol XV, pp. 38'5-7, E. Kipling, The Jungle Booh, N. Y., 1897, p. 
214). Three, however, is the most common number. 

^ As m the Persian, first and second Arabian, Miracle of SI. Antonio, 
and Libro di Novelle versions, likewise. 

® Gautama in the Buddhist original, Jesus in the Persian, first Arabian 
and Cento Novelle Antiche versions; Bt. Anthony in the Italian miracle; 
the hermit in the Lihro di Novelle version; the old man in Chaucer; and 
the White Cobra in Kipling. 

® H. iS. Oanby, “ 'Some Comments on the Sources of Chaucer’s Pardoner’s 
Tale,” in Modem Philology, Vol. ix, p. 477. 

The third Arabian verson. In the Coryat version there is no death by 
violence Each pair of biothers poisons the other pair. 

® C. London, Jack London, London, 1921, Vol. n, p 135. 
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A Reply 


I have been reading your reviewer^s critique of my volume Les 
Techniques de la crUique ei de Vhistoire hlteraires and am left 
with the unfortunate impression that the casual reader will sup- 
pose, from the review and the innuendoes of the revnuv, that I 
have committed some fault of honor in publishing a work on a 
subject which has been my life long study, because the publication 
of Mr. Morize^s work preceded mine by some months. My own 
book, embod 3 nng the results of ten years lecturing on the method- 
ology of criticism, was completed on 6. November, 1922. It was 
on that date that I wrote to the Secretary to the Delegates of 
the Oxford University Press offering the manuscript, which I 
delivered on the twelfth of the same month. No substantive am- 
plifications or corrections, other than verbal corrections, were made 
in it after tliat date. It was set up actually in page proof starting 
in January of 1923 before I had even heard of a competitor. 

I first heard of Mr. Morize^s book from his letter which was for- 
warded to me in Paris during the following April. In acknowl- 
edging the letter I told Mr. Morize that my book had been print- 
ing since December, and that I would not road his book until my 
own was published. IIis book I found at Oxford on my return, 
and in fact, owing to the pressure of many duties, I have not yet 
read it. My only fault, it appears, is that I added the title of his 
work to my Bibliography, out of generosity for a competitor, with- 
out making it clear that I had not read it. 

If I must go still further into detail, I would add tliat 1 gave 
1923 as the date of publication of Mr. Morizo^s book because I 
gathered from Mr. Morize^s own letter (received in April, 1923) 
that it had just been published. 

Your reviewer comments acidly on my dealing with three works 
of Diderot, Pascal, and La Eoetie in a certain order, T desalt with 
them Iiecause they are the three outstanding works in Pnuich 
which illustrate my point, and I dealt with them in this order be- 
cause it is the only methodological order. It is inevitable that Mr. 
Morizo, if he takes the same point, should have both chosen tliom 
and taken them in this order. The coincidence, if I may say so, is 
no other than the coincidence of a good knowledge of the subject. 


Oxford TJmversUy, 


G. Kubi/Eb. 


[I did not mean to imply in my reTiev that Professor Rudlcr 
had committed a fault of honor in publishing his boob and T Tory 
much regret it, if anyone has drawn any such conclusion from my 
comments. What I was trying to show was that Professor Eudlcr 
had not in his book given an altogether satisfactory model of 
literary method. I still think that Professor Morize’a book de- 
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served from him a more extended mention than a bibliographical 
note of one line^ but I fully accept Professor Eudler^s explanation 
of his entire independence with regard to it and am confident 
that the readers of if. i. iV'. will do likewise. — H. C. L.] 


A MS. OF Mellust be Saiot-Gelais^ Woeks 

It may be of interest to call attention to a Vatican manuscript 
of Mellin de Saint-Gelais^ works^ unknown to editors of that poet 
and apparently unsignalled hitherto. Eegina latina 1493 is a care- 
fully written paper MS. of the sixteenth century, in-folio, measur- 
ing 33.2 cm. by 21.3 cm. and contains 152 folios of which the text 
occupies 144 and the index eight. The poems are written in single 
columns of thirty lines to the column. A later hand has occa- 
sionally added titles, rubrics and notes. 

The collection is very full and includes the Genevre (fol. 124 v- 
129 v) with the continuation of Baif (130 r-143 r). Although it 
gives us no new poems, its readings are of considerable value in 
furnishing new variants ^ and in confirming others hitherto sug- 
gested only by modern editors.- It often agrees with the accurate 
Henry the Second MS.® and has one poem (iii, 109) and two 
distichs (ii, 30, 31) known only from that MS., as well as three 
quatrains — added in the later hand — also found only there (ii, 
15, 16). On the other hand, it does not contain the other nineteen 
poems which occur in that MS. alone, and in certain readings it 
agrees with, the 1574 edition rather than with the Henry the 
Second MS. or with the first edition of 1547.^ 

Unfortunately, Blanchemain^s edition gives only incomplete and 
inadequate information regarding variants, so that it is impossible, 
for example, to establish the relation of the Vatican MS. to the 
lost Des Portes MS. used by La Monnoye.® In fact only a com- 
plete collation of all the MSS, and editions would satisfactorily 
determine the exact position of this new collection. Even super- 
ficial comparisons, however, will show that its completeness, relia- 
bility, and independence entitle it to high rank, and it must cer- 
tainly be consulted in any new edition of Saint-Gelais^ works. 

Geace Eeahe:. 

^Notably in the poems piinted in Blanchemain’s edition ( Biblioth^ne 
JElz^virienne, 1873) : i, 63, 100, 105, 215, 283, 304, 308; ir, 196, 202, 259. 

^ Bor example in the poems printed in Blanchemain’s edition : i, 283 
(line 7 ; cf. ni, 302) ; ii, 51, 155, 192. 

® Cf. I, 104, 210, 305; n, 15, 35, 100, 135, 215, 228. 

^ Bor instance in i, 53, 61, 89, 90, 97, 102, 110, 111, 112, 255, 257, 264; 
II, 58, 86, 111, 176 (vax’iant c) ; ni, 133. 

® It agrees with an unidentified ms. known to La Monnoye (probably the 
Les Portes) in stating that ii, 19 was written '‘pour Madile de Eoman,^^ 
though these words are in the annotating hand. It contains none of the 
variants cited by Blanohemain from the La Eochethulon ms. 
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Old Saxon Per cal 

This word occurs hut ouce in the Old Saxon Ileliand, Imc 5''/7G, 
and has clearly the meaning ol ‘ holt ’ : 

iinas fercal manag anthofiicl fan holldoion 

Petemsoii, Tnrlogerm. Fonclmngen xxiii, 398, has (‘oiiinn'tod ilio 
word with Latin pergnla shod, onthonsod This js impossible (of. 
Waldo^ Lalmiisclies eiyniologi^ches Worlerlnich , page 576). hJo 
other explanation has, as Tar as I am aware, boon attoin])i,o(l. Yet 
the word can surely be nothing else than mediaeval Tallin vericu- 
him or verucvlum (ef. French verrou), which under the (iermanic 
stress became {iwrmilum<^verdum><^vcrcl<(^) fercal, f for Latin v 
in loan-words occurs freqiientlv (cf, Latin 'ecr,s?/s*<(01d TTigh Gin- 
man vers or fers; Braime, Ahd. Gramm. § 137, Anm. 2). For 
the secondary vowel a cf. goth. fugls<^OL[G, fogal. 

EinvAPJ) IT. Sehkt. 

Getiyshurg College. 


BrjEF MENTTOhT 

A lew years ago professors of French were vying with one 
another in publishing elementary grammars. Now it is the turn 
of general histories of French literature. One of the most impor- 
tant of these is A History of French Literature by Kathleen T." 
Butler, New York, E. P, Dutton and Co., 2 vols.‘ (1923). The 
author is widely read and displays both taste and a marked gift 
for exposition. The fact that she is an Englishwoman does not 
prevent her appreciating things French. She has wasted none of 
the 900 pages at her disposal. In short her hook may he con- 
sidered among the best histories of French literature in Eiiglisli, 
although it has certain faults that cannot he overlooked. 

However large the nineteenth century may loom, the author is 
not justified in devoting to it half her work, nor do historians of 
the Eomantic period deserve twice the space given to dramatists 
from Scribe to 1914. A more serious criticism lies in the fact 
that the reader who wishes to go farther than the author can take 
him is not shown whither to turn. Many of the critics cited are 
Englishman of small importance to the student of French litera- 
ture and the lists of suggested readings appended to her two vol- 
umes omit many essential books and articles. Finally, there is a 
considerable amount of carelessness in detail. One is iold, for 
instance, that Saint-Gelais introduced the sonnet into Franco (r, 
120), that French pastoral plays before 1607 were based on Spanish 
models (i, 202), that Co^neille^s Menieur is a comedy of inivigue 
(i, 263), that his last plays are melodramas (i, 206), that Pellisson 
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was one of the founders of the French Academy (i^ 216). It is 
misleading to assert that in everything but religion Yoltaire was 
a conservative (i^ 386 ), that Pixereeourt was classical m form 
(ii^ 9);, that Chateaubriand visited ‘^^the wilder parts of America 
(ii^ 19)^ that non-dogmatic criticism starts with Mine de Stael 
(ii^ 178)^ that Monsieur Alphonse has no human interest (ii^ 281)^ 
that Becqiie^s characters are ^^all of a piece (ii^ 285);, that Porto- 
Eiche kept aloof from the writers of the Theatre litre (ii;, 286) . 
Incorrect dates are given for the first part of the Astree (i^ 175);, 
for Sophomste, les Yisionnaires, Polyeucte and other plays (i, 175), 
252, 206). Triboulet is presented with a son (ii, 108), MSlisande 
with a rival (ii, 322). There are numerous mistakes m the 
French, of which the most amusing is the thrice occurring langue 
(Tceil for the speech of northern France (i, 5, 48). It is unfor- 
tunate that a book on which so much labor has been expended and 
which has so many excellent qualities was not submitted before 
publication to a number of specialists so that it might be made 
thoroughly satisfactory. In short it deserves a revision and an 
amplified bibliography. When the new edition appears, there 
should also be a revision in the price, for no rival author will wish 
to profit by the continuance of the present prohibitive charge of 
$9., which I can explain only as a misdirected effort on the part 
of the publisher to protect the American professor against English 
competition. 

A much smaller book is Dr. Maxwell A. Smith’s Short History 
of French Literature, New York, Henry Holt and Co. (1924), 
which IS intended merely to guide undergraduates in their first 
grand tour. It succeeds in giving a generally correct account of 
important authors and tendencies, though some of the former 
(Marot, Montaigne, Becque) are not satisfactorily discussed, while 
others (Eegnier, Eetz, Saint-Simon) are omitted altogether. 
There are, moreover, such unfortunate mistakes as these: that 
Latin displaced Celtic throughout Gaul except in Brittany (p. 1) ; 
that Malherbe was a favorite of Catherine de Medici (p. 36) ; that, 
with the exception of the Princesse de Cl eves, Gil Bias, Candide, 
and Manon Lescaut, we find practically no attention paid to the 
genre of the novel before the appearance of Eousseau’s Julie ” 
(p. 211). If the author were better acquainted with the results 
of modern scholarship, he would not overlook Bedier’s work on the 
chansons de gesie, put the composition of Gargantua before that of 
Pantagmel, remark on the originality of Eabelais’s educational 
ideas, repeat the discredited statement about de Chalons and the 
Cid, or the legends that Henriette d’Angleterre suggested the sub- 
ject of Berenice and that Lamartine did not correct his text. I 
doubt the wisdom of making such debatable statements as that 
English is a more poetic tongue than French (p. 1), that Eacine’s 
language is not only restricted, but artificial, or that Augier’s 
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work has outlived that of D-umas fils. Certainly Lansoii would be 
surprised to find himself described as a disciple of Bruiieticre. The 
last chapter will be of small assistance to a sophomore. It is a fifty 
page essay on living witers by Mile Blanche Cognet which is not 
only out of proportion with the rest of the book, giving more space 
to Colette Willy than is elsewhere devoted to Mme de Sevigne, but 
which IS translated by Dr. S. into such highly gallicized English 
that it has become^ to use one of his phrases^ utterly inept at the 
expression of thought.^^ 

II. c. L. 


Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic^ interpreted fr07n Representative 
Worhs. By Charles Sears Baldwin. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1924). 

The rhetorical works of Aristotle and Cicero compressed into 
fifty-five pages; the teachings of Quintilian, Seneca the Elder, 
Tacitus, and Pliny concerning rhetoric in thirty-nine; and tlie 
critical treatises of Dionysius of Halicarnassus and The Great 
Unknown (Longinus) in twenty-nine: such is the digest made by 
Dr. Charles Sears Baldwin of Columbia University, preparatory 
to a further consideration of the views of representative ancient 
writers on poetics. This union of two linguistic lines in one work 
has been arranged in order to bring before the present generation 
of English students the best thought of antiquity on the pro- 
progressive art of words.^^ Aware of the severity of the process to 
which he has submitted the original treatises, the author frequently 
calls the attention of the reader to future works in which he will 
expand the subjects thus summarily treated. As guides for in- 
terested readers and for graduate students of rhetoric and poetic, 
selective references to numerous authorities and translations are 
given in the footnotes, the names of such scholars as Westermann, 
Spengel, Blass, Christ-Schmidt, Volkmann, and Norden being pur- 
posely omitted. The volume closes with a compressed tabular 
index of Greek and Latin rhetorical terms. 

If one were to venture a prophecy, after reading Dr. BaldwiiPs 
summary, it would be this : In the renaissance of rhetoric which is 
manifesting itself by numerous oral and written courses in pre- 
paratory schools and colleges and by graduate work in universities, 
a stimulating touch of general scholarship has been given which 
will certainly be followed by numerous detailed treatises, such as 
that of Dr. D. L. Clark on Rhetoric and Poetry in the Renaissance^ 
Columbia University Press, 1922. With a suggestive text in hand 
students and teachers of vocal and written English will have access 
to that historic region which has been a mare clausum to them. 


B. 8. 
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MEDIEVAL ICONOGEAPHY AND THE QUESTION OP 
ARTHURIAN ORIGINS. 

Classic philologists ha^ traditionally paid to classical archae- 
ology the tribute of serious consideration and study. Every 
competent student of Homer or of Pindar has known his Myce- 
naean excavations or his Greek vases as well as his texts. But it 
has been a singular fate of medieval studies in literature that they 
have been almost totally divorced from studies in archeology. The 
doctor of philosophy is expected to know the word for ^ shield ^ in 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Old French, Italian, Middle English, and 
what not. But who expects of him any exact knowledge of what 
a shield looked like at any given period or in any country ? What 
classicist but knows the so-called Ludovisi throne or the frieze of 
the Parthenon ? How many medieval philologists know the sculp- 
tures and stained glass of Chartres and the mosaics of St. Markus 
and Monreale ? 

The year 1923 saw the publication of the medieval sections of 
two illustrated histories of French literature, one under the editor- 
ship of M. Bedier, the other of M. Lanson. Both are undertakings 
whose value I am the last to underestimate. Better than any pre- 
vious undertakings of the kind, they furnish the student of the 
romances, chronicles, saints^ lives, lyrics, and chansons de geste 
with material for the visual imagination to work upon. Here one 
may see, if not individual portraits of certain authors, at least the 
vivid portrayal of ideal author types. Here is Tintagel whose 
surge-beaten crags and broken battlements are haunted forever by 
the spirit of Romance. Here is the tower of Meung where Villon 
gnawed his fingers ; here are the walls of Constantinople and of 
Tripoli which the Franks stormed more than once for love of 
Holy Sepulchre and in the hope of loot; here are the shrines of 
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Yezelay and Bonce vaux and Meaux round wliicli sprang np those 
clanging epics of Charlemagne and his peers. Here are scenes of 
legendj, history^ and drama as they lived in the dreams of their 
authors. Books such as these are as essential to the complete 
appreciation of medieval literature as are reproductions of Greek 
marbles and Eoman triumphal arches to the complete appreci^ion 
of the ancient classics. 

Yet the volumes of M. Bedier and M. Lanson^ especially the 
latter^ betray the lack of scholarly attention, not to speak of the 
supercilious carelessness, which is apt to characterise the attitude 
of the philologist toward medieval archaeology. M, Lanson is the 
chief offender. On p, 5 the transcript of the Oaths of Strasbourg 
is full of misreadings. On p. 23 we see two figures labeled ^"^Eoland 
et Olivier/^ but the rest of the caption tells us that they are the 
twins of the zodiac and not Eoland and Oliver at all. On p. 34, we 
find a lady and a gentleman playing chess ; that is all. The scene is 
one found frequently on ivories together with other courtly amuse- 
ments, There is not the slightest basis for identifying these per- 
sons as Huon of Bordeaux and the daughter of the emir Sarrasini ! 
On the next page the statement that the Davanzati frescoes are 
accompanied by vers italiens is incorrect. On p. 37 there is a 
tangle of errors. The picture reproduces a mosaic at Otranto. The 
sculpture which has been confused with it is not on the Doges^ 
palace but on St. Markus, Venice. The scenes from an ivory on 
p. 40 were identified by me in Art in America, v, 19 (1916). 
On the left Enyas rescues a damsel from an Tiomme sauvage (cf. 
Modern Philology, xiv, 75 (1917)). On the right Galahad is 
admitted to the Castle of the Maidens. This panel and the others 
reproduced on pp. 40 and 41 belong to a casket in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. On p. 48 the mosaic referred to as destroyed 
still exists. Many of these errors would have been avoided by 
merely submitting the MS. to a competent archaeologist for control. 

There is also a matter of taste to be criticised. It seems un- 
fortunate that so many works of the twelfth or thirteenth century 
are illustrated by fifteenth century illuminations. There is not the 
excuse that thirteenth century art was inferior; quite the contrary. 
Besides, a fifteenth century illustration of a chanson de geste seems 
almost as incongruous as a Eoman general clad cap-a-pie in a 
suit of Gothic armor. 
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M. BMiePs volume is far less open to criticism on this score^ 
but the illumination on p. 43 of the vision of the Grail is a ridicn- 
lons piece of inane posturing, as remote from the simple grace of 
the thirteenth century as conld be. Let us be thankful that in the 
reproductions from the Yates Thompson MS. M. Bedier has made 
ample amends for this singular lapse of taste. It seems, moreover, 
unfortunate that when the romance of Tristram was more fre- 
quently illustrated than any other in medieval decorative art, the 
one illustration given by M. Bedier of this romance, which he has 
himself so beautifully interpreted and powerfully vitalized, should 
be one of the crudest of the many ivories which depict the tryst 
beneath the tree. 

The most serious defect in the book is the treatment of the 
famous Arthurian sculpture at Modena, illustrated opposite p. 18. 
In the first place, the names are wrongly given in the accompanying 
text. Galvagin should read Galvagintts; Galvarium, Galvariun; 
Durmaltus, Burmaltus ; Caradoc, Carrado. What should we think 
of a scholar who copied a text with such carelessness? On p. 18 
one reads : La date ou ont 6te executees les figures de la cathe- 
drale de Modene est mal d^finie, et si certains archeologues la 
reculent jusqu^a Fannee 1130, il est infiniment plus probable qu’il 
faut Favancer jusqu^a Fannie 1180.^^ Here again appears that 
contempt for aichasology as a science which seems to characterise 
the medieval philologist. M. Paral, to whom I believe this remark 
is to be credited, feels justified in sweeping aside the great bulk of 
archaeological opinion on an archaeological matter simply because 
it does not fit in with his own theory that almost all Arthurian 
romance derives from Geoffrey of Monmouth. To be sure, M. MMe 
has lately given his sanction to the date 1160 for this sculpture, 
but he has not offered the slightest evidence for his opinion, and 
it has not been accepted, to my knowledge, by any other archae- 
ologist. Professors Bertoni and Toesca in Italy and Professors 
Porter and Morey in America, representing the highest expert 
opinion there is on the subject, concur in ascribing the sculpture 
to the early twelfth century. Professor Porter has done more; he 
has brought together a body of evidence .of the strongest kind 
showing that this sculpture was done between 1099 and 1106. (Of. 
A. K. Porter, Lombard Architecture^ (1916) i, 269; ii, 386; ill, 
44.) In an article to appear in Medieval Studies in Memory of 
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Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis, I have made some additional con- 
tributions to this evidence. The date 1099-1106 may be regarded 
as established. It will also be shown that the Modena sculptor 
heard the story m Bari from a conieur m the^ train of Breton 
Crusaders who spent there four months of the winter of 1096-7. 
The subject of the sculpture has likewise been disco vered^, viz.^ an 
early version of the Melwas-Medrot abduction of 'Guinevere^ with 
Gawain as chief rescuer. The far-reaching implications of this 
discovery are to be worked out in a book which will tend to cor- 
roborate the theories of the Celtists an.d to explode the theories of 
Eoerster. Naturally, when M. Earal says that ^‘^Dans la mesure 
oil ceux-ci [la plupart des romans dits bretons] doivent quelqne 
chose a une autre source que la seule imagination de leurs auteurs, 
CG n^ost pas k des poemes celtiques quhls se rattachent; c'^esi a 
une oeuvre de elerc/^ Geoffrey of Monmouth^s History of the Kings 
of Britain, he makes himself a pitiful figure. It is after all a just 
retribution for his high-handed methods of dealing with archae- 
ological evidence that happened to be distasteful to him. But it is 
unfortunate that a work issued under such eminent auspices should 
give currency to utterly erroneous ideas concerning the Celtic foun- 
dations of Arthurian romance. 

While correcting others I do not wish to spare myself. In my 
article in the Romanic Review (viii, 196-209, 1917,) I declared 
(p. 205) that the Perceval casket at the Louvre was based on 
Crestien^s Perceval. At the time Prof. A. C. L. Brown called my 
attention to the fact that the ivory carver represented Perceval as 
carrying two javelins instead of one, and that in this he seemed 
to be following a familiar Celtic practice. I did not then take the 
suggestion as seriously as it deserved, but the piling up of evidence 
by Miss Weston, Prof. Brown, Miss Williams, Dr. Griffith, M. 
Piquet, and others, to the effect that again and again supposed 
derivatives from Crestien^s poems agreed among themselves as 
against Crestien, has brought the matter up once more. And I 
found that not only in this particular but also in another, the ivory 
casket clearly follows a more primitive tradition than that of 
Crestien. 

In figure 6 Perceval appears carrying a bow, thus agreeing with 
Wolfram against Crestien. In figures 7 and 8 he carries two 
javelins. M. J. Loth pointed out long since that this was an 
ancient Celtic practice which has come down in the Irish and Welsh 
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legends {Rev. Celt, xxviii, 1907, 67). It is preserved in the 
Italian Carduino, long recognized as an analogue to the Perceval 
and Guiglain stories (J Cantari di Carduino, in Poemetti Cavalle- 
resclii, 1873, ed. Eajna, 5-7). Thus the casket agrees with the 
ancient Celtic tradition and with a cognate to the Perceval story 
m assigning two javelins to the hero as against Crestien, who gives 
him only one. 

The other and perhaps more striking detail in which this casket 
departs from Crestien is the number of knights seen by Perceval 
in the forest. In Figure 6 only three appear. Crestien (1. 1315) 
mentions five. Now as Professor Brown, in an article in Modern 
Philology, xvi, 554 f. (1919) pointed out, Sir Percyvelle, Wol- 
fram^s Parzifal, and Peredur agree on the number three. The 
casket also depicts three. What conclusion should we draw? The 
casket does not in general correspond to any of these other versions, 
nor could it have followed any version greatly differing from 
Crestien. Obviously, therefore, there existed a full version of the 
Perceval story very close to Crestien but containing features more 
primitive than Crestien. Crestien himself says that Count Philip 
has bidden him ^^rimoier le meillor conte . . Qui soit eontez an 
cort real; Ce est li eontes del graal, Don li cuens li bailie le livre.^^ 
All the credit which Crestien claims for himself is that of turning 
into rhyme a conte which had been transcribed. This statement is 
definitely confirmed by the Louvre casket, since it shows that he 
followed closely a story similar to that used by the ivory carver, 
but yet not the same. 

This and a multitude of other facts have convinced me that there 
were hundreds of versions of Arthurian legends, current before 
Crestien^s time and after, which have not survived. I have there- 
fore reconsidered my adhesion to the explanation of the Arthurian 
scenes on a certain type of ivory casket put forward by Antoniewicz 
in Eoinanische Forschungen, v, 241 (1890). Of course, the old 
identification of Tristan and Isolt beneath the tree holds good, and 
so, I believe, does my own identification of Galahad^s arrival at the 
Castle of the Maidens, published in Art in America, v, 22 (1916). 
But I am doubtful whether the four scenes on the back, which 
Antoniewicz held to illustrate Crestien^s Lancelot and Perceval, 
are not really based on some forgotten romance. First we have a 
knight cleaving the paws from a lion, which has fixed its claws in 
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tlie knigliEs shield; then we have the Sword Bridge; then the 
Perilous Bed; then the damsels who welcome the knight after the 
Perilous Bed adventure. Now in the Lancelot no lion combat 
precedes the crossing of the Sword Bridge; and in the Perceval a 
lion combat should intervene between the Perilous Bed episode 
and the welcome of the damsels. Antoniewiez believed that through 
some confusion in the model from which these caskets were copied^ 
the lion combat had been misplaced. But since there is no other 
sign of such carelessness on the part of the designer and since we 
have already seen the possibility that other texts similar to Cres- 
tion^s may have been used in these ivorieS;, it seems more probable 
that the order of the incidents on the casket is due not to a carvePs 
blunder^ but to some literary source other than Crestien. 

The archeological evidence^ we see^ corroborates the view that 
there was a vast quantity of Arthurian tradition afloat before 
Geofl!rey and Crestien. Probably scholars who have only a super- 
ficial acquaintance with Celtic legend will continue to deny its 
affinity with French romance^, and there will be others who will 
never be convinced that Crestien is not the source of x and y even 
•though X and y agree against Crestien fifty times instead of five. 
But let them not think that they have any support in Iconography;, 
for Iconography is a Celtist. 

Columbia University, EoGEE. SheeMAN' LoomiS. 

Mr. Loomis shows above that the Paris Casket refers to an older 
and more archaic Perceval story — doubtless to the source of Cres- 
tien^s romance. This iconographic evidence is rendered complete 
by the fact that even an illustrator of Crestien^s romance did not 
follow Crestien’s text. A miniature in the Mons MS. of Perceval 
shows the hero carrying two short spears as on the Paris casket. 
What possible explanation of the two spears in this miniature can 
there be except the survival here of an older feature that rested 
upon Celtic practice? 

Eotographs of certain pages of the Mons MS. have been procured 
at my request by the kindness of a committee of the Modern 
Language Association;, and are at the Library of Congress. This 
miniature of Perceval carrying two javelins may be found on page 
15^ at the beginning of Orestien^s part of the romance. 

Aethue C. L. Beowk. 


Northwestern University* 
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In the notes of the'Conard edition of Salammbd, Mr. Abrami states 
that all the events of the terrific struggle betTreeii Carthage and 
the Barbarians are given in Polybius Tout^ sauf d’abord Tamour 
de Matho pour Salammbo^ c^est-a-dire precisement la raison d^Mre 
du livre/^ ^ As the development^ in Flaubert^s mind, of this ficti- 
tious part of the plot remained, then, still to be sought, the previous 
■work of Flaubert has been e jammed with the hope of identifying 
some of the factors which have made possible the final creation of 
the story of Salammbo and Matho. The part of Anubis, for ex- 
ample — ^that former project of FlauberPs literary imagination — ^in 
the formation of Salammlo, has been considered by Mr. Bertrand 
and by Mr. Blossom, and, most recently, by Mr. Benedetto.^ An 
indication of the basis of the Anubis story is given in the corre- 
spondence of Flaubert of 1850,^ but this sketch was not developed. 
However, FlauberPs intention to write of a woman who loved a 
god is not wholly abandoned, whatever differences the final form 
may show when compared to his original plan, for surely the cen- 
tral idea of an aspiration of human love for the divine has been 
incorporated into Sdam^nho, On the other hand, earlier critics 
mention a different parallel for a portion of the personal side of 
the novel, and the Goncourts suggest a Biblical source for a part 
of FlauberPs conception when they write : 

Je lis une traduction nouvelle de la Bible. C^est vraiment curi- 
eux la parents du recit de Judith, allant trouver Holopherne, avec 
le recit de Salammbo, se rendant au camp de Matho.^ 

^ Batammho, Ed. Conard, 1910, pp. 416-417. 

®L. Bei’ti'and, GiMstme Flaubert, 1912, p. SSj E. A. Blossom, La Com- 
position de Balmvmbd, Elliot Monographs, No. 3, 1914, p 52 5 L. 
Benedetto, Le Origini di Balammbd, 1920, p. 64. 

^ Correspondance, Ed. Conard, 1910, ir, 12: — propos de snjets, j'en 
ai trois qui ne sont pent-@tre que le mdme, et ga m’embSte consid^rablement. 
I. Une Ffuit de Lon Juan k laquelle j’ai pens^ an lazaret de Khodes. II. 
L^Histoire dAnnbis, la femme qni vent se faire aimer par le Bieu. . . . 
Oe q'ui me turlnpine, c’est la parentd dhd^es entre ces trois plans: Bans 
le premier, Eamoxir inassonvissable sons les denx formes de Tamonr ter- 
restre et de Eamonr mystiqne. Bans le second, m§me histoire, mais on 
se donne et Eamonr terrestre est moins 6 lev 6 en ce qn^il est pins precis. 

^E, & J. Goncourt, Journal, 1879, vi, 87. 
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It is to be noted that Theophile Gautier, in the criticism of 
Salamrnho written soon after its publication, had already called 
attention to this resemblance : 

Salammbo, conseillee par Schahabarim, son directeur spirituel, 
essaye dialler reprendre le voile de Tanit sous la tente de Matho, 
•comme une autre Judith chez un autre Holopherne, et elle y 
reussit aux mcme conditions, sans couper la tete du Libyen, il est 
vrai.^ 

Can one, then, m addition to a revival of PlauberEs interest in 
the woman who loves a god, expect to discover in this novel the 
revealing of another preoccupation of Flaubert — ^the absorption in 
the Bible of which he spoke so frequently in his letters? It is 
interesting in this connection to examine the prevalence of the 
Biblical tale in contemporary artistic and literary surroundings. 
It may be noted, for example, that the appearance of Hebbehs 
Judith which had quickly made the author known throughout 
Germany, nearly coincided with that of an opera on the same 
subject by Madame Emile de Girardin. Her Judith was acted in 
Baris about the first of May, 1843, and two criticisms of it by 
Gautier, who was then FlauberBs master as he was later his friend, 
are of special interest. The second of GautieBs articles appeared 
in V Artiste on May 10, 1857, and in it Gautier analyzed Madame 
de Girardin^s Judith as follows : 

Puis vinrent Judith, la meurtriere biblique, et C14optoe; Made- 
moiselle Rachel servit dhnterprete a ces deux creations. Judith 
r4ussit faiblement, malgre des vers tres purs et une idee ingeni- 
euse, — celle d^avoir suppose a Fheroine juive un vague amour pour 
le general assyrien qu^elle a mission d^assassiner. , . 

It is also to be noted that, according to Mr. Balde,^ this inge-- 
nious idea^^ of a vague love on the part of Judith for Holophernes 
{a love which finds its parallel in the story of Salamrnho and 
Matho) was to be found in the criticisms of Voltaire and Bayle of 
the Bible sior]’', together with interpretations of JuditFs visit to 

®Tb. Gautier, Balmimhd, 22 d^cernibro 1862, VOrieni, Ed. Charpentier, 
1884, p. S12. 

®Th. Gautier, Galene du XIXe SiMe: Madame Emile de Girardin, in 
UArtiste, May lOtli, 1857. 

^ J. Balde, Madame de Girardm, 1913, p. 254. 
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the tent of Holophernes which may well -be compared to the in- 
terpretations by contemporary critics of ^^'Sous la tente/’’ 

The earlier criticism of 'Gautier is his compte-rendu for the 
first performance of Madame de Girardin^s Judith, and its main 
interest lies in references to paintings of the same subjects: 

EUe (Madame de Girardin) a cm que ce serait pour Faetrice 
icomme une espece d^epopee nationale^ et que celle-ci aurait plus de 
cceur a tuer Holopherne avec le grand damas que lui pretent 
Eaphael^ Allori et Paul Veronese que toute autre aetrice chre- 
tienne. . . . Le Costume du troisieme aete est tout simplement de 
Eaphael. . . 

Later, one finds a reference by Gautier to the Judith of Horace 
Vernet, which was made use of for a tableau vivant, a cadre/^ 
at the opera.^ 

This evidence of contemporary preoccupation with the subject 
of Judith gives an indication of the impression which PlauberPs 
knowledge of it would be likely to make on him at that time and 
from his writings it is possible to obtain direct evidence of this 
knowledge. Flaubert knew and loved the Bible ; even when he was 
devouring the edition of Cahan, his thoughts turned with pleasure 
to the Vulgate, which he had read continuously for at least three 
years.^^ He does not write directly of meditations on the theme 
of Judith, but when an examination is made of the Notes de 
Voyages, it is found that the subject received a great deal of con- 
sideration from him. In his trip of 1850 with Du Camp, for ex- 
ample, Flaubert noted and studied various renderings of the story : 

Caravaggio — Judith coupe la tete a Holopherne . — ^Elle Tegorge 
comme un poulet, lui coupant le col avec son glaive, elle est calme 
et fronce seulement le sourcil de la peine qu^elle a. Judith a une 
robe bleue. Le sang (vrai noir, rouge brim et non pas rouge 
pourpre icomme d^ordinaire) coule sur le matelas. Tableau tr^s 
feroce et d^une verite canaille.^^ 

Christophano Allori — Judith tenant la tete d'Holopherne — ^TJne 
servante a c6t4. Admirable petite toile. . . . 

® TU. Gautier, Compte-rendu de Judith, 3 mai 1843, VArt dramatiqiie en 
France, 1858-59, in, 45-46. 

^ IHd., TV, 368. 

Correspondance, i, 258-259; n, 127, 153. 

^^Wotes de Voyages, ^^Italie, jSTaples, Mus€e Borbonico, 1850/' Ed. 
Oonard, 1910, n, 192, 
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La Judith est bieu bello^ paupieres cpaisses^ visage plein de 
volupte et de hardiesse. 

Artemiso Lomi — Judith egorgeant Holopherne — C^est le in§me 
tableau qai est a Naples sous le nom du Caravaggio J- 

Allori — Judith imant la tele d' Holopherne d la main — esit le 
memo en grand que le petit qui est aux OfficesJ^ 

But his account oi the painting of Titian^ which he saw during 
his Voyage en famille of 1845 (during which, it will be recalled, 
he first saw the painting of Breughel which gave form to the 
TentaUon de Saint Antoine) is most informative: 

Judith et Holopherne (Titien) — Judith, coiffure presque Pom- 
padour, met la tote d^Holopherne dans un sac que lui pr&ente sa 
suivante, negresse. . . . EUe vient de tuer, Petlort est passe, elle 
est tcalme, tranquille. Souvenons-nous du calme de Lorenzaccio, 
dans la piece d^AKred de Musset; dans le tableau de Steuben, elle 
reve, elle marche a son entreprise, elle est triste; dans celui de 
Vernet, elle Texdcute, elle est emportee. Quelle est de ces trois 
situations celle que j^aurais choisie, de ces trois femmes quelle est 
la plus belle? La plus jolie, comma Joli, c^est celle de Steuben, 
celle que Eon aimer ait le mieux a . . . , c^est celle de Vernet, celle 
que Fon admire le mieux, c^est celle de Veronese: c^est peut-§tre 
la superieure, en tout cas, c^est la conception la plus hardie des 
trois. La mani^re toute b§te dont elle met la t§te d^Holopherne 
dans le sac n’est pas sortie d^un artiste vulgaire qui eut voulu faire 
de Finspir4, de Fanime, du mouvement6, comme au premier abord 
le sujet d^un tel fait semble le demander. Belle histoire que celle 
de Judith, et que, dans des temps plus audacieux, moi aussi, j^avais 

In 1872, this subject was again present in his mind, when, in 
Saint Antoine, he made the Lord God of Israel speak of exploits 
such as JudiWs as part of the history of his religion.^® Taking 
into consideration the contemporary interest and ElauberFs own 
preoccupation with the story it would not, then, be beyond proba- 

(u) lUd,, ‘‘Florence/^ p. 274. 

p. 282. 

^'^Wotes de Voyages, Voyages en famille, O^nes, 1845.’^ Ed. Canard, 
I, 25. 

TentaUon de Bamt Antome (1872), Ed. Oharpentier, 1890, p. 
244: — ^^Parfum(Ses de nard, de cinnamome et de myrrhe, avec des robes 
transparentes et des chaussures a talon haut, des femmes a coeur intr^pide 
allaient 4gorger les capitaines. ...” 
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bility to conceiTe of Judith as a basis for the Tery similar episode 
in Salammbd. 

Such a conception seems to become quite justifiable on examina- 
tion of the two stories. It is of interest to note^ in the first place, 
that the original scenario of Salammho does not contain the idea 
of Anulis^ that in it the daughter of Hamilcar is not desirous of 
the knowledge of Tanit. Eather, her resemblance to the Biblical 
Judith^ — with, perhaps, the addition of the trait of vague love 
which has already been adjoined in France, — is marked. The 
scenario reads : 

La jeune fllle prend, apres mille luttes, la resolution de sauver 
la ville, en reprenant le voile — elle y retouchera, elle mourra, mais 
Carthage sera sauvee par une femme. Elle ne met dans sa con- 
fidence que quelques serviteurs fideles — eUe part pour le camp des 
Mereenaires — elle entre — joie de Matho. . . 

To this should be compared the emphasis in the prayers and 
thanksgivings which were occasioned by the expedition of Judith : 

Abats leur 41evation par la main d^une femme.^^ 

Le seigneur tout-puissant les a frustres de leurs entreprises par 
la main d'une femme. . . 

Judith, fille de Merari, Fa defait par la beaute de son visageJ^ 

A comparison of Judith with Salammbo in its final form tends 
to confirm the hypothesis that a memory of the former story was 
present in the mind of Flaubert at the time of his conception of 
Salammbo. Each of the heroines is urged to save her country and, 
after consenting to the mission, makes secret preparation for the 
journey. Salammbo, like Judith, goes through preliminary re- 
ligious rites and then puts on ceremonial clothing and decks her- 
self with jewels. Special food is prepared for each journey- Judith 
meets the first watch of the Assyrians and tells them that she, a 
woman of the race of the Hebrews, has fled from them and wishes 
to present herself to Holophernes. Salammbo also is stopped by a 
sentinel and, as a refugee from Carthage, demands speech with 
M§-tho- Even the setting of the tent is similar: Salammbo sees 

BalammMy Ed. Conai'd, 1910, Notes, p. 469. 

La Bainte Bille, Limes apocryphes, Ed. David Martin, Montanban, 
1823, Judith, ix, 14. 
lUd., XVI, 7. 
lUd., XVI, 8. 
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on a bed the zaimph, bluish and shining ; she seizes a dagger from 
the head of the bed and starts to kill Matho; in the end^ she 
escapes with the zaimph from the camp of the Barbarians. Judith, 
in her adventure, kills Holophernes after taking his scimitar from 
the pillar of the bed and she, too, takes with her from the be- 
sieging camp the pavilion which covers the bed of Holophernes 
and which was woven of purple and gold and emeralds and precious 
stones. The results of the adventures, again, were similar, lor 
both Judith and Salammbo were greeted in their cities by stunned 
silence and then by the people^s acclamation, while both encamp- 
ments were thrown by their success into a confusion of shouting 
and storm. 

There is in the two stories a great similarity of details of cere- 
mony, of apparel, etc., as well as of action. The emphasis in them 
is naturally different: the Biblical writer had to dwell on the 
beauty of Judith to account for the success of her mission, while 
Flaubert had already in earlier chapters justified the influence of 
Salammbo on MItho. On the other hand the extended description 
of the camp in Salammio was necessitated by a complexity of plot, 
not found in the Bible story. It would seem, then, justifiable to 
allot to Judith a place among the sources of Flaubert^s novel. 

Miillurn, ]V. /. LouiSE B. Dillhstgham. 


S OH RECK E LAUTEN 

In certain Suabian regions the expression Schreche lauten is 
used for a special ringing of the bells, usually in the afternoon or 
the night before Christmas, occasionally on the eve also of other 
high feasts, in some districts for weddings. At present it seems 
to mean in most places a general festal ringing of all the bells, in 
some places a ringing of all bells three times, or with three inter- 
vals. Various popular customs are connected with this ringing. 
Fischer^s Bchwaiisches Worterbuch gives the fullest and most 
recent information about this use of SchrecJce. There is however 
no mention there of its earliest known occurrence. This seems to 
be in the St. Blasien liturgical manuscript of the fourteenth cen- 
tury of which Gerbert has reprinted large portions in Part III 
of his Monumenta Veieris Liturgiae Alemannicae. Here is stated 
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(p. 226) that^ after the monks have been aroused for Christmas 
matins^ ‘^^Accensis luminibns, pnlsetnr seilla cum duahns parvis 
campanis, quae compulsatio vulgariter dicitur SchrelcL Postea 
fiat compulsatio in choro tantum cum illis campanis, deinde exe- 
ant de choro Diaconi et Conversi^, et maiores eampanae et duo signa 
maxima pulsentur. Venientibus vero pueris et factis tribus orati- 
onibus duo signa pulsentur unumquodque cum duabus campanis, 
postea omnia^ et sic fiat compulsatio in omnibus festivitatibus/^ A 
second mention, under ^ Quando Campanae pulsandae/ is found 
on page 244: ‘^^Hora matutinali eat Secretarius in dormitorium 
et excitet de Pratnbus quos voluerit et mcipiat sonare duabus 
parvis scillis ad matutmum: Postea fiat compulsatio ab omnibus 
campanis in choro, quae compulsatio dicitur terracio, quae vulgari- 
ter dicitur Schrelci/' These two passages give somewhat conflict- 
ing and apparently somewhat inaccurate statements as to what 
was called ScJireche. All evidence points to its having always had 
a festal significance and it seems impossible to refer it, as the first 
passage does, simply to the introductory ringing of two small bells. 
The Bavarian evidence which I shall offer will establish a proba- 
bility that the St. Blasien folk applied their vernacular Sclirecke 
lauten to the whole series of festal ringings, two by two and then 
all, which the first passage describes ; it is thus also probable that 
the second passage is wrong in applying it to a single ringing of 
all the bells in the choir. 

In several liturgical manuscripts of the State Library in Mu- 
nich, from various Bavarian monasteries, I have come upon the 
expression terrores pulsar an interesting Latinization of Schrecke 
lauten and an idiom not to be found in any of the dictionaries of 
medieval Latin. The following passage from elm. 12018, a manu- 
script of the Benedictine monastery of St. George at Prtifening, 
written probably in the second half of the fifteenth century, gives 
clearly the how and when of Schrecke lauten in that monastery: 
(f. 161’^) De ceremoniis in summis festivitatibus observandis. . . 
In priori vespera et ad nocturnes terrores pulsantur, primo cum 
omnibus campanis, deinde bine et bine a minoribus inchoando, 
itemque in fine singule ^ compulsantur campane. .... In ^e- 
cundis autem vesperis fit pulsus per omnia ut in priori vespera, 


^ Singule here as in several places m the manuscript is used in the 
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terroribus demptis, exceptis tribus principalibns dominicalibus 
festis, videlicet natmtatia et resurrectionis et penthecostes/^ From 
tbis^ as Irom several other passages in the manuscript^, it is clear 
that in the ringing of terrores the bells were first rung all together^ 
then two by two, and then again all together. We see also that 
terrores were rung at second vespers only on the three highest 
Dominical feasts, and that the term terrores was not used of the 
single ringing of all the bells at second vespers on the other high 
feasts. To be sure, the following passage shows pulsantur terro- 
res used of single ringings, but only as parts of the whole com- 
plex : (f. 90^) In priori vcspera bis pulsantur terrores cum duabus 
maioribus campanis, deinde omma signa more consueta.^^ This 
passage describes a slightly more elaborate ringing of terrores 
which occurred at first vespers on two feasts of special local im- 
portance, the feast of St. George, after whom the monastery was 
named, and the anniversary of the dedication of the monastery 
church. The deinde omnia signa more consueta means the 
usual terrores^ as is more clearly expressed in the directions for 
the other of these two special occasions (f. 124^). 

This ringing of terrores at vespers and matins of certain feasts 
I have found mentioned also in three fifteenth-century manu- 
scripts of the monasery of St. Emmeram in Regensburg, one of 
which was written in 1435, and in an Indersdorff manuscript of 
the year 1481. Although the usual expression in these is pul- 
santur terrores cum omnibus campanis, it is practically certain 
that it meant in these cases also a festal complex of ringings ; in 
the Priifening manuscript this same abridged expression is usu- 
ally found in the directions for the individual highest feasts 
where it is clear from the passage above that it means the usual 
series. In Indersdorf the prematutinal terrores of Easter came 
immediately after the so-called Elemtio Crucis. In publishing 
this ceremony some years ago Professor Karl Young, who was 
naturally unfamiliar with this local Latinization, was puzzled by 
the abbreviation frores (Postea statim pulsentur t^rores ad matu- 
tinum) and was unable to expand it.^ 

sense of onmes; in a practically identical description of terrores pulsare 
before matins on Easter (1 74v) an original singule lias been crossed out 
and onmes written in by the same hand. 

® Tremsaetions of WisGomin Academy of Bciences, Arts^ amd Letters^ 
VoL XVI, Part 11, p. 905. 
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In its modern nse Schrecke lauten is in most places limited to 
Christmas night or the afternoon before^ and the various attempts 
to explain the expression, while relating it naturally to the verb 
schrechen^ brings it usually into connection with some of the popu- 
lar Christmas customs, — a ringing to startle or arouse the people 
to go to church or to hasten to the fields and bind straw about the 
trees, or a ringing to arouse the sleeping live stock that was fed 
at midnight on Christmas. Fischer says in his Schwab. Wb.: 

Da das Lauten in der Christnacht altbezeugt ist, ist von diesem 
auszugehen/^ But by the evidence here presented the ringing on 
other high feasts is also ^ altbezeugt,^ and it does not seem to ha'^e 
been originally more characteristic of one feast than another. 

It IS noteworthy that in the Latin expression the plural terro- 
res is always used. This rendering of Schrecke by Urrores seems 
convincing evidence that Schrecke is, or originally was, plural, 
the plural of the strong masculine Schreck (terror), a plural of 
which Schmeller’s Bayerisches Worterbuch gives examples in other 
expressions. Fischer however gives the Schrecke of our idiom as 
a different word from Schrecke and as a feminine singular, from 
which I infer that in the modern Suabian dialects it is felt as a 
singular. But if in Bavarian it was originally plural, it was 
probably also originally plural in Suabian.^ If this is so, Fischer^s 
derivation is in need of correction. He says it is a feminine 
derivative of the verb schrecken, expressing ^^das Mittel zum 
Schrecken,’^ just as die Bicke, Suabian for wagon-brake, is a femi- 
nine from bicken, to brake. Furthermore, if Schrecke is an older 
strong plural of der Schrecke, there would be need of revising the 
statement which Fischer makes under Schreck (en) : ^^Bei uns 
kommt man mit schw. m. Schreck (en) durch, wahrend sonst noch 
st. Schreck und n. Schrecken hinzuzunehmen ist.-’^ 

Heil C. Brooks. 

University of Illinois. 


® TJie Latin singular terracio of the St. Blasien ms. can hardly be con- 
sidered significant in view of the evidence already mentioned of the 
author’s apparently imperfect understanding of the vernacular expression. 



BODMER’S BORROWIMGiS FROM AN ITALIAN POET 


In a manner reminding one somewhat of the German poet 
Novalis, the Italian Thomas Ceva (1648-1737) combined a fond- 
ness and aptitude for mathematics with a genuine love and marked 
capacity for poetry. His neo-Laim epic Jesus PuerJ written in 
a Roman Catholic spirit^ possesses merits both as to the idyllic and 
the heroic vein^ which were recognized even by Lessing. This poem 
represents another source of Bodmer’s Noah to be added to those 
which I have previously discussed. 

One of the most striking pieces of epic machinery in Bodmer’s 
Noah IS his marvelous airship. This device, as I shall show^, he 
borrowed, and borrowed moreover from none other than Ceva. In 
the Jesus Puer there occurs in canto three a passage where the 
muse is besought to tell of the hordes which have been conveyed 
from the remotest regions of Asia on strange ships which came 
sailing through the air,® 

In a more important reference to this same episode we learn the 
following. Dissension and violence have broken out among the 
Satanic hosts. Suddenly, to the amazement of all, there arrives, as 
if borne high upon the backs of black clouds, a mighty aerial fleet 
of innumerable larger and smaller aircraft. And this fleet, as we 
read, makes its successful landing in this wise : 

“ Ilia rotis se circinat aere magnis 
Paulatim ad terras spiris ingentibus acta/^ 

which certainly strikes one as a remarkable poetical anticipation of 
a familiar twentieth century achievement. The poet devotes a 
portion of the passage to a brief description of the people on board 

^ The title as well as the poem itself probably inspired the suggestion 
which Bodmer made to Wieland that he write an epic Der Knahe Jesus. 
Mdrikofer did not suspect the connection; cf. lus Die Sohweisierische Litera- 
tur des 18. JahrhundertSf p. 194-5. So far as I am aware, Bodmer’s friend 
Klopstock, though he probably knew Ceva’s poem, shows no influence from 
that source in his Messias. In this matter, I am inclined to agree with 
Muncker; cf. his tlher einiffe YoTl)%lder fur JLlopstoeJcs Dichtungen in the 
reports of the Kdnigl. Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften (1908), 
No. 6, p. 30 f. 

^ Cf. 1. 324-325. 
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and at the same time gives ns also a glimpse of the cargoes which 
include monstrous birds, apes, satyrs and fauns.^ 

Here indeed was something quite after the heart of Bodmer. 
Eor the marvelous, one may well say, he ever cherished an almost 
child“like fondness; or, to speak more accurately, to him the 
strange, the exotic, the novel represented subjects preeminently 
suited for poetic treatment; in fact in his theory of poetry, in which 
against Gottsched he valiantly and successfully championed the 
rights of the imagination, he assigned to such themes a distinct 
priority over other matters. Ceva^s fleet is clearly the prototype of 
Bodmer’s airship, and even the Italian poet’s demons on board have 
their counterpart in the ^^Geister des Abgrunds” who man Bodmer’s 
aerial warship. From the Noah ^ I cite the following passage. The 
Giant, Andramalech, speaks : “ 

WoMan dann, 

Lasset uns einmal versuclien, ob unsre Krafte noeh ganz sind! 

Glaubet ihr mir, so wird jetzt von uns em KriegsscMff erbauet, 

Und mit Giganten besetzt, und Wolken warden gesammelt, 

Die ibm untergelegt in dem fliessenden Luftpfad es tragen; 

Dann ists ein leicbtes mit flatternden Schwingen die Luft m er- 
scliUttern, 

Dass wir mit vollen Segeln die Seiten des Berges erreichen. 

Seme Worte gecdelen. Sie flogen das Werk zu vollfubren. 

Und nicbt lang*, so stieg aus der Luft ein Kriegsscbiff berunter, 

Mit erbabenen Hasten, mit Steuer, mit Kammern und Salen 


Auf dem Soller erblickte man fremde Gestalten von Kriegern 
In belleucbtender Rtistung. 

And then, corresponding to the descent of Ceva’s aerial fleet, 
Bodmer presents a .somewhat more detailed account of the ascent 
of his airship in the following words : 

Jetzo boben sicb unter dem Kiel die fliessenden Wolken; 

Langsam fubren sie erstlicb in einer scbief scblS-ngelnden Scbnecke 


Als es jetzt bocb in der Luft, den Seiten des steigenden Berges ® 
Eben gleicb stand, so ergossen dabin sicb stromend die Wolken 
Breit und gerade, dann spannten die neuen atberiscben Scbififer 


® Of. Jesus Puer, m, 424 ff. 

^ Of. tbe edition of 1765, p. 144 f. 
® Tbeir objective point. 

2 
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Alle Segel auf eiiimal aus, um den Wind zu ompfangen, 

Den 111 dem Ruckeii des ScluiTes niclii geseline Flugel erselmfeii.*’ 

(Noah, p. 145) 

In depicting the disastrous late o£ this strange craft, however. 
Bodmer, as I hope to show elsewhere, txirns again, as was his wont, 
to his Ludispensahle Milton for further welcome suggestions^ So 
much for the airship. 

Bodmer’s aecoiuit of Evc^s experience at the placid lahe is like- 
wise a conaposite being indebted both to Milton and to Ceva. The 
Miltonian lines in question I shall reserve for another occasion; 
the piassage in the Jesus Puer is the following. Eve, when she 
beholds her own image in the water, ah first turns to see whether 
this be not the reflection of someone behind her. Then, as we read : 
Bis mersit furiiva manum, si forte sub undis 
Altera virgo foret, stagno quae pulolira lateret. 

(Jesus Puer, iv, 208 f.) 

Of this passage the following lines represent Bodmer’s imitation : 

Hier sah sie in den wiissernen Spiegel, da sah sie sich selber, 

'Streokte voll Liebe den Arm aus, ilir eigenes Bild zu ergreifen, 

Aber ergriff nur Wasser, das Bild war im Wasser verloron. 

(Noah, p. 157) 

Bodmer in the Noah introduces a historical reminiscence of the 
Eve of St. Bartholomew and there represents the two contending 
parties as die Blaiien ” and die Griinen.” In Ceva’s epic we 
likewise read of two hostile parties, each of which uses a color as 
its watchword 

Cau§a mali geminae perplexa ab origine partes, 

Queis bicolor nonaen fatalis tessera belli. 

(Jesus Puer, vx, 37 f.) 

Though this passage probably had a certain suggestive influence 
upon the Bodmerian conception, the specific colors blue and green, 
as party emblems, undoubtedly trace back to the occasion of the 
civil war in Constantinople at the time of Emperor Justinian.^ 

Eor the prophetic tapestries, of which we find repeated mention 
in the Noah, there were probably several contributing sources, one 

®That Bodmer was far from -being a scientist, -appears from his naive 
■conception of a ship under sail capable of producing its own propelling 
wind, 

'^The airship is also referred to in the Noah on pp. 170, 171, 173, and 
elsewhere. 

® A brief account of this conflict may be found on p. 102 of B^mont and 
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of tliem being Ceva^s use of a similar device in Ms epic.*^ As in 
the case of the Bodmerian tapestries on the -walls of the ark, the 
painted scenes in the Jesus Fuer represent future events both of 
secular and ecclesiastical history; of the latter we find particularly 
the future passion of Christ anticipated.^® 

Bodmer was fond of indicating lapse of time by reference to the 
course of the sun. Examples like the following illustrate this 
usage : 

Heute walzt sieb die funfzigste iSonn’ um die Stiinden des Mttags 
and again 

Elie die vierte Sonne .... 

.... die Stirne der Aurora entfaibet batte.^^ 

Bodmer’s contemporary Schonaieh m the Neologisches Worter- 
luck cites from the earlier edition of the Noah: 

Fiinfzig Sonnen war Noah schon mit dem Engel abwesend 
a line which provokes the following characteristic and, at the same 
time, revealing, comment: ^^Wie lange ist das? Gehet alle Jahre 
eine neue Sonne auf ? Fath Bodmer glaubet vielleicht, wie einige 
Volker, dass alle Tage eine neue Sonne aufgehe.” The poets have, 
of course, long been given to the practice of indicating the passage 
of time by reference to the movement of the heavenly bodies 
whether of the sun, the moon or the stars. This manner of meas- 
uring time, which extends back to classical usage, prevailed also 
during the seventeenth century renaissance where we find examples 
in Opitz, Eonsard and others.^® Ceva too, conformable to the 
practice, says, for example, 

Adsuroi, inquit [sc. Jonas], Memphi digressus longa viarum 
Post spatia, et soles terdenos.^®' 

Monod’s Medi&oul Europe, translated from the French by Mary Sloan. 
Baechtold in his Deutsche Lit. der Bchwei&, p, 473, points out a similar use 
of colors as paity designations in Gottsched’s Parisische Bluthoch&eit ; 
this drama was not accessible to me. 

® Among other possible, or rather probable, sources, the tapestries in the 
palace at Carthage (cf. VirgiFs Aeneid, i) may be referred to. There also 
come to mind the curtain and the reliefs (cf VirgiFs (xeorgics, iii, 25 ff.) 
upon both of which are depicted future historical events. Moreover, the 
visions of the future which old Anehises sets before Aeneas {Aeneid, vi) 
probably had some influence upon the prophetic visions in the Eoah as 
they also had upon Paradise Lost. 

Cf. Jesus Puer, vi. Cf. the Noah, p. 17. IMd., p. 209 

Cf. p. 33'2. Of. the edition of 1752, i, 36. 

^®Cf. Rich. Beckherrn: Opits^, Eonsard, und Eemsius, p. 72 f. 

Cf. Jesus Puer, i, 87 f. 
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One point more in eonclnsion. Geva^s poem has its successful 
idyllic pictures which;, like the scenes of this type in Paradise Lost, 
probably suggested and indeed helped to shape such scenes m the 
Noah; this is the more likely since Bodmer, along with his char- 
acteristic predilection for the marvelous, betrays also an unmis- 
takable innate fondness for the idyllic both in life and in literature. 

University of Iowa, 0. H. iBEUSHOnF. 


MR. JOHN MASEFIELD: A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

About a year ago, having in hand the writing of a short sketch 
of Mr. John Masefield^s work for an anthology, I met unexpected 
difficulty in ascertaining definitely the simplest facts about his 
life. Without appending a list of all the errors and inconsist- 
encies which I found in books of reference,^ I will merely record 
that the date of Mr. Masefield^s birth was variously given as 1874, 
1875, and 1878; the place as Shropshire, Ledbury in Hereford- 
shire, and ^‘^the west of England the scenery of his earlier 
poetry as Shropshire, Gloucestershire, and Herefordshire; and, 
in a number of books, the date of his coming to America as 1902 — 
at variance with his own declaration.^ 

In a strain, rather unusual in him, of mildly humorous self-con- 
sciousness, Mr. Masefield has foretold how his future biographer 
will reduce all his thoughts and actions ^^to lists of dates and 
facts and how all these will then be forgotten. 

And none will know tlie gleam there used to be 
About the feast days freshly kept by me, 

But men will call the golden hour of bliss 
“About this time,” or “shortly after this.” 

(From Biography) 

These convenient connectives, one finds, are largely employed 
about him now ; — in the presence of so many conflicting assertions, 
how else can one make one^s paragraph ? My own account ^ was 
as bad in this respect as most of the others. By saying that he* 

'^An honorable exception, Mr. Louis Untermeyer’s note in Modem Brit- 
ish Poetry (Harcourt, 1920) proved to be both explicit and correct — * 
except that Herefordshire was misprinted Hertfordshire. 

^ Poems md Plays, 1918, Vol. i, Preface, p. vi. 

®In Gr. R. Elliott and Norman Eoerster^s English Poetry of the Nine- 
ieenih Century (Macmillan, 1923), p, 813. 
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was bom 1875^^ and ^^grew up in the West of England/^ I 
thought that I had achieved a respectable scholarly vagueness on 
these points. The publishers, however, who are also Mr. Mase- 
field^s publishers, insisted on changing my date to 1874, which I 
felt sure but could not prove to be wrong. It is, then, to correct 
myself as well as others that the present brief statement is offered. 

Masefield was born at the house known as The Knapp in 
Ledbury, Herefordshire, on June 1, 1878. I ascertained the fact 
by consulting the town records. In the register of births his 
Christian names are given as John Edward; his father^s name 
and profession as George Edward Masefield, Solicitor; and his 
mother^s maiden name as Caroline Louisa Parker. The mother^s 
death is recorded as of January 20, 1885. The fathers death, 
which occurred not long after, I did not find recorded at Ledbury, 
After the death of the parents the Masefield children were taken 
to their aunt^s home, The Priory, m Ledbury, and there they grew 
up. In an article appearing in another publication, I have dealt 
with the scenery of Ledbury as an element in Masefield^s first 
narrative poems, especially The Everlasting Mercy, 

Masefield must have been Just barely or not quite fourteen years 
old when he left Ledbury for his training ship, the Conway, That 
would accord with his own statement about the event and with the 
deductions that may be drawn from Miss KicholPs careful article, 
referred to in the next paragraph. The statement made by Pro- 
fessor William Lyon Phelps ^ and others, and widely credited, that 
he ran away to sea, is without foundation. It would be nearer the 
truth (though still untrue) to say that he ran away from sea. 
After his period of training on the Conway and a year regularly 
at sea, Masefield, who had suffered a slight touch of sunstroke, ob- 
tained permission to leave the service, and, when not yet seventeen 
years of age, he gave up the sea for good. 

Of his two years in Yonkers, with their rich delights of litera- 
ture, I can do no better than refer the reader to the important 
article by Miss Louise Townsend Mcholl in the (New York) 

*Iii ‘'The Advance of English Poetry in the Twentieth Century," Part 
III, Bookman, December, 1917 (later issued in book form with the same 
title). — ^Very soundly. Professor Phelps emphasizes the absurdity of sup- 
posing (as many do) ^'that the Ledbury boy was an xmcouth vagabond, 
who, without reading, without education, and without training, suddenly 
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Boohman lor January, 191D. She gives a coherent and seemingly 
nccurato account ol Masofield^s movements from the time he left 
his ship in New York harbor on the 9th or 10th day ol April, 1895, 
to liis departure lor England on July 4th, 189''/. She gathered 
and recorded the impressions ol the people m Yonkers with whom 
the young Masefield was most intimate, and she printed three son- 
nets (two serious and one jocose) which he wrote at this time and 
which his friends had saved. Altogether, Miss NieholFs article 
should prove very valuable to the luture biographer, and it is ex- 
tremely interesting to the contem])orary reader. One may learn 
Irom it how very incidental was that unduly celebrated episode, 
the young EnglishmaiFs employment lor a short time as bar- 
tender. 

The record of the next lew years is not yet filled out. Appar- 
entl}^ he came to London, where, Mr. W. H. JIamilton ° tells us, 
he settled in Bloomsbury and made friends with J. M. Synge.® 

Shortly after this,^^ in one of the formulas of Biography, he 
was for six months on the staff of the Manchester Guardian, Of 
his relations with fellow-workers while in this employment, we are 
told by the same authority that his reserve was invulneralde 
he declined their intimacy but gained their respect. Then he re- 
turned to London, to tackle literary work more seriously. A list 
of his writings is given in Mr. lolo Aneurin Williamses bibliog- 
raphy.'^ The Everlasting Mercy, appearing in the English Review 
lor October, 1911, put him into the front rank among contempo- 
rary poets. In the following year the Eoyal Society of Literature 
awarded him the Edmond de Polignac prize lor poetry. The 
growth of his reputation through subsequent books, his non-com- 
batant service on the Western fronts his lecture tour in America in 
1916, and his writing of Gallipoli^ are too recent and too familiar 

became a poet. He had a good school education before going to sea; and 
fiom earliest childhood he longed to write . . . during all the years of 
bodily toil, afloat and ashoie, he had the mind and the aspirations of a 
man of letters.’’ 

° In his Jolm Masefield: a critieal study, London, 1922, 

® See Masefield’s aiticle on Synge, Contemporary Review, April, 1911. 

^ BMiograp flies of Modem Authors, No, 2, John Masefield, compiled 
by I. A. Williams (London, Leslie Chaundy and Company; Hew Havem, 
The Brick Row Book Shop, Inc.), 1921. 

® For the circumstances under which it was written, see the Preface to 
the second (1923) edition. 
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to need recounting. He had been married m 1903^ and a son and 
a daughter had been born. A pleasant glimpse of the family life 
is afforded by Mr. John Conrnos^s narrative ^ of his visit at the 
Masefields^ honse in 1912^ when they were living in the village of 
Great Hampden^ Buckinghamshire. The article is chiefly inter- 
esting^ however, for its indications of Mr. MasefiekTs intellectual 
interests at that time and for some of his literary Judgments and 
observations which it records. 

Perhaps the only serious misconception about Masefield^s ca- 
reer, to which the various misstatements of fact have led, is the 
impression that he was nearly thirty years old before poetry, so to 
speak, took hold of him. For this mistaken notion, I am afraid, 
we must hold Professor Manly and Miss Eickert in some measure 
responsible; for their account,^^ which unfortunately commits all 
the errors previously specified (that he was born in 1874, in Shrop- 
shire, — ^which furnishes the scenery of his early poems, — ^ran away, 
came to America in 1902, and thereupon first applied himself with 
passion and system to the reading of poetry), has been followed by 
a number of later books of wide circulation. This combination of 
two incorrect dates results, as will be seen, in a picture of Mase- 
field undergoing his initiation into poetry at the age of twenty- 
eight, whereas it was really a boy of eighteen who made his ap- 
pearance in William Palmer EasPs bookshop in Yonkers and im- 
pressed the proprietor with that faint sense of the unusual and 
the compelling about him.” So much could have been learned 
from Miss NicholPs article, which is duly listed in the Manly- 
Eickert manual; that the date of the plunge into Chaucer was 
1896, not 1902, is stated, indeed, by Masefield himself in the Pre- 
face to the collected Poems and Plays. The importance of the fact 
need not be dwelt upon. Professor Manly and Miss Eickert, I 
am sure, would be the first to acknowledge that it makes consider- 
able difference whether we think of a man of letters as beginning 
at eighteen or at twenty-eight. It seems worth while to attempt 
to cheek the further spreading of this error concerning one of the 
chief contemporary poets. 

Umon College. StAjSTLEY P. ChasB. 

^ In tlie Independent for September 5, 1912. 

Contemporary Briiish Literature: Bibliographies and Study Out- 
lines, by J. M. Manly and Edith Eickert, 1922, p. 111. 
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Among the letters to Martha and Teresa Blount preserved by the 
Blount family at Maplednrham House near Readings and well 
known as Popeiana, is a series of some twenty-five written during 
1713/ in which the author addresses the two sisters as Parthenissa 
and Zephylinda and signs himself Alexis. Only one of these letters 
is superscribed to Martha; the rest were Teresa^s. Among them 
also is a single letter in another hand from Alexander to 
Parthenissa. The staple of these letters is society gossip from 
London seasoned with much silly amorous chatter — ^perfunctory 
and conventional, and obviously intended merely for amusement — 
and with occasional excursions into the risque, not unlike Pope’s 
in his correspondence with the two sisters. 

Editors of Pope have unhesitatingly ascribed these letters to 
James Moore-^Smythe, and earlier ones were even able to find in 
them a perfectly satisfactory explanation for Pope’s savage attacks 
on him in The Dunciad and elsewhere. William Lisle Bowles says, 
inaccurately enough, that Teresa under the name of Zephylinda, 
corresponded with James Moore for some years, and maintains 
that this accounts more than anything else for Pope’s inveteracy 
to him. James Moore had robbed him of Teresa as Lord Hervey 
afterward did of his idol, Lady Mary.” ^ Later students of Pope, 
having noted that there was a lapse of a dozen years between the 
letters and Pope’s squabble with Moore-Smythe, and that in the 
meantime the two men had been friends, have been unable to< ac- 
cept this interesting motivation of Pope’s animosity, but have gone 
on recording the fact that Moore-Smythe and Teresa Blount cor- 
responded romantically under the names of Zephylinda and Alexis. 
Carruthers, who says, fifty years after Bowles, that he was the first 
student of his time to gain access to the Mapledurham papers, de- 
clares that throughout the year 1713 Moore-fSmythe wrote senti- 
mental fopperies ” to the Blount sisters, as their poetical atten- 
dant and correspondent.” ® The only suggestion of doubt as to the 

few of the letters are undated, but they all seem to belong to the 
one sequence. 

® Works of Pope, 1806, 1, xxvir. 

« Life of Fope, 2nd ed., 1 857, pp. 71, 43'8'-440. The Alexander letter re- 
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authorship of the Alexis letters seems to be in C. W, Dilke’s ex- 
pression of a hope that the new editors [El-win and Conrthope] 

will perhaps . , . tell us what truth there was in the stories 
about Zephylinda and Alexis, Teresa Blount and Janies Moore- 
Smjrthe/^ ^ 

Had these various scholars ever happened -to consider the date of 
Moore-Smythe^s birth, they would never have done him the doubt- 
ful honor to believe him the author of these letters. James Moore, 
who later took his maternal grandfather^s name of Smythe, was 
bom, according to the records of Oxford, in 1702. He had, there- 
fore, reached the tender age of eleven when Alexis was sending 
down into the country to a Zephylinda of twenty-five, missives of 

sentimental foppery and scandalous gossip — stuff such as no 
child of eleven, however precocious, could conceivably have written. 
Alexis was apparently a beau who spent his time in those fash- 
ionable amusements which he describes at first hand, and who says 
in one of his letters (July 30), was some hours with Mr. Pope 
yesterday, who has, to use his own words, a mighty respect for the 
two Miss Blounts.'^^ 

On searching for reasons why Alexis is identified with Moore- 
Smythe, one finds that none are offered. There is a mere statement 
of the fact, repeated by each editor or critic, and that is all. One 
of the letters, however, furnishes a clue. An undated note, written 
by Alexis from a tavern in London, where he is in company with 
one 'G. Bagnall, has a postscript wherein the said Bagnall refers to 
Alexis as Mr. Moor Mr. Moor, having, I suppose, told you 

what news there is. . . . It was of course an easy matter for an 

editor of Pope, reading all the Mapledurham papers in his function 
as Pope scholar, to link this Mr. Moor with the Moore on whom 

f erred to above was marked by some early reader "Alex. Pope to Martba 
Blount,” an ascription corrected, it is believed by Carrutbers, to "James 
Moore Smytbe, not Pope.” Carrutbers takes it for granted that Alex- 
ander' and Alexis were one, and even cites tbis letter as an instance of 
Alexis’ (or Moore Smytbe’s) epistolary style. He declares, "Tbe loose, 
sprawling bandwriting and ineffable nonsense of tbe letter proclaim its 
author.” Tbis in spite of tbe fact that tbe letter, wbicb is assuredly 
" loose and sprawling ” is in an entirely different band from that of Alexis, 
wbicb there is no reason to call either loose or sprawling. Wlao Alexander 
was it is at present impossible to say. 

^ Papers of a Critic, 1875, 1, 154 ff. 
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Pope liacl later })esto\vcd some slight measure o£ uu comfort able 
immortality. At any rate^ tins seems to be the source of the error. 

The letters themselves also reveal the true author, Alexis, or 
^‘ Mr. Moor/’^ as G. Bagnall calls him^ as one of the Moores of 
Eawley Court in Berkshire, about twenty miles west of Maple- 
diirham. Allusions in the letters make this perfectly apparent — 

since I came to Eawley,’^ my sister Moor our butler from 
Pawley is come to town/^ will take Mapledurham on my way 
home/^ etc. Moreover there is in the correspondence a letter dated 
October 13th, and written from somewhere in the country, in which 
romantic Zephylinda and Alexis are dropjiod for plain 

Teresa Blount and H. Moore.^^ This letter, which is in the 
Alexis hand, promises more frivolous intelligence when next the 
writer goes up to town, and alludes to several recognizable pieces 
oC choice gossip already reported. 

The Blounts and the Moores of Pawley were very old Catholic 
families and were allied by two marriages in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, one in a collateral line, and one between a 
daughter of Sir Henry Moore (created baronet in 1627) and vSir 
Richard Blount of Mapledurham. The H. Moore of Alexis fame 
was doubtless Henry, a twin brother of the contemporary baronet, 
Sir Richard Moore.^ 

The relationship between Alexis and Zephylinda may then be 
easily imagined. They were members of two of those old Catholic 
families which formed one of the most exclusive and aristocratic 
groups in England. The social relations of a Catholic family were 
practically altogether with other Catholic families, a fact which, in 
view of the small number of Catholic gentry, must have led to a 
comparatively narrow circle of friends and a correspondingly high 
degree of intimacy. Thus the Blounts had nothing to do with 
their Protestant neighbors, but found their friends altogether 
among Catholics. The tone of the Alexis letters indicates a close 
family acquaintance. Their author refers continually in intimate 
terms to other members of the family, implies that Martha will 
see what he is writing to Teresa, and speaks once of Teresa’s having 
laid it on him as a duty to write every post. The letters are cer- 
tainly not love-letters. The high-flown, extravagant love-making 


See Wottoii, English BaronetagCi and B. M. Add. Mss. 19142, p. 222. 
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111 them IS, rather, merely an attempted exercise of wit; Alexis is 
trying to give life and vivacity to his compositions. One may 
answer Dilke^s query by saying that not only ivere Teresa and 
Moore-Smythe in all probability unacquainted, but also that, as far 
as one can judge from his letters, there was no relation beyond close 
family friendship between her and the real Alexis, Henry Moore. 

After all then, these letters, beyond one or two passing allusions, 
have no direct bearing on Pope; they are interesting Popeiana only 
in that they illustrate the lives of his friends the Blount sisters.® 

University of Minnesota, JAMES T. HiLLHOUSE. 


NOTES ON OLD ENGLISH POETEY 

(1). Exeter Gnomic Verses, 150 ff. 

Gryre sceal for greggum, graef deadum men; 
liungre lieofetS, nales ps&t heafe bewindeS, 
ne hum w«l wepeS wulf se gr^ga. 

In Beowulf, both in the description of the heroes funeral (11. 
3134 2.) and in other passages referring to funeral ceremony (11. 
1108 2., 2124 2.), the dead body is burnt upon a pyre. Yet, as 
Chadwick has pointed out (The Heroic Age, pp. 44 f.), the practice 
of icremation seems to have passed out of use among the Anglo- 
Saxons about the middle of the sixth century, at least a genera- 
tion before the arrival of the Christian missionaries. Since Beo- 
wulf in its present form cannot be older than the end of the 
seventh century, its references to cremation must be due to tradi- 
tion (cf. Chambers, Beowulf, An Introduction, p. 125), and the 
final funeral-song, delivered by a band of horsemen who ride round 
the memorial mound (11. 3169 2.), must be part of the tradition. 
Probably, however, this funeral-song was little a2ected by the 
change from cremation to burial, and when the dead man was 
a king or lord it may still have been delivered by a band of chosen 

®Tlie writer is indebted to Mrs. E. F. Kiddell-Blount of Mapledxirbam 
for permission to examine this correspondence, and also for much inter- 
esting information concerning the letters and the general history of the 
Blount family. The present orderly state of the Mapledurham papers is 
due to her care and interest. 
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thanes who rode round the grave. These three lines from the 
Exeter Gnomic Verses are perhaps some evidence of this. There 
shall be terror on account of the grey (wolf), and a grave for the 
dead man. It cries out from hunger, and does not encircle that 
(grave) with lamentation; and certainly the grey wolf does not 
weep for the murder.^^ The howl of the wolf, the poet may mean, 
is a cry of hunger, not of grief, and very unlike the lamentation 
of those who ride round the dead man^s grave. 

(2), The Ruin, 271 
Wurdon hyra wigsteal wCstensta^olas, 
brosnade burgsteall. 

The poet is describing the destruction of the city. Wlgsteal has 
always been taken to be the compound of wig, war,^^ and steall, 
position, that occurs twice elsewhere in 0. E. poetry {Solomon 
and Saturn, 103, Mind of Men, 39) and renders propugnaculum 
in glosses. But there is another word wlgsteall, of which the first 
part is not wig, war,^' but wig, wih, weoh, idol,^^ fane.^^ It is 
found as a gloss of absida, and is translated in Bosworth-Toller 
the part of the church where the altar stands/^ It may quite well 
be this second word which is used here, and in its literal sense of 
place of idols, temple.^^ The line would then mean Their 
temples (not, "their bulwarks ^^) "became waste places, and 
would probably be a reminiscence of one or two passages in the 
Old Testament, e. g., Amos rii, 9, Et demoUentur excelsa idoli, et 
sanctificationes Israel desolabuntur, or Micah i, 7. If, as is pretty 
certain, the ruined city is Roman Aquae Siilis, modern Bath, we 
know that in the midst of the Roman baths there stood a temple 
originally sacred to Sul Minerva. 

(3). The Text of The Wanderer/^ 

6. Swd cwcE^ eardstapa. " So said the Wanderer.^^ The past 
tense cww^ must refer to what precedes, and lines 1 to 5 should be 
placed within inverted commas, as the beginning of the Wanderer^s 
poliloquy. Contrast acwi^, present tense, referring to what follows, 
in line 91. 

29. The HS. (Exeter Book) reading would appear to be woman 
rather than wenian. Woman, "to entice,^^ "to attract, suits the 
context quite well. 
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85. The MS. has quite clearly y]fde, Thorpe, Wulker, and all 
subsequent editors have given as the ms. reading, and emended 
to jfpde. 

(4). The Rhymed Poem, If. 

Me lifes onlah se J)is leolit onwrali 
ond torlite geteoh tillice onwrah. 

The failure of good rhyme in line 2 is very suspicious, and Grein 
emended geteoh to getah, which he translated by disciplinam.^^ 
In an article in the Journal of Germanic Philology, xxi, 510, I 
suggested that getdh might be the past tense of geteon, to grant 
(instead of geteah). 1 now think it more probable that in the 
original (Anglian) manuscript the two lines ran as follows, 

Me lifes onleh se pis leht onwreh 
ond psBt torhte geteh tillice onwreh. 

with the rhymes onleh, onwreh, geteh, onwreh, these forms arising 
by smoothing from onleah, onwreah, and geteah. Leon and 
wreon are verbs belonging to the 1st Ablaut series, but the former 
ocasionally, and the latter more often than not, form their past 
tenses on the analogy of the verbs of the 2nd Ablaut series. The 
scribe who made the rather inefficient translation of the poem into 
West Saxon, however, turned onleh and onwreh into the regular 
forms onlah and onwrdh, but (since there is no form * getdh) took 
geteh ( W. S. geteoh) to be the noun meaning implemenV^ and 
to be the object of the second onwrdh. 

I would therefore suggest the following text and translation, 

Mg lifes onlgali se J>is leoht onwreah, 
ond paet torhte geteah, tillice onwreah, 

'*He granted me life, who revealed this sun, and gave the bright 
(sun), graciously revealed (it).^^ No student of The Rhymed 
Poem will be surprised at the feeble tautology., 

W. S. Mackie. 

XJniverBiiy of Cape Town. 



0. F. EBGIEB, EBSEB. 

Tlie 0. F. word ercier (erser) has never been attested; as £ar 
as I ha,ve been able to determine, in 0. F. published texts nor 
has it been listed in dictionaries of Old French. It seems to 
mo to be a curious fact, therefore, that I have chanced upon it in 
three passages. I have noted it twice (cf. a and I below) in a thir- 
teenth century manuscript of Old French fabliaux ^ now in the 
possession of Lord and Lady Middleton of Wollaton Hall, Not- 
tinghamshire; England; to whom my thanks arc due for permitting 
me to obtain a rotograph copy of their manuscript. The author of 
these fabliaux, a certain jongleur Gautier le Leu, was a native of 
Haute Picardie and flourished probably during the first half of 
the 13th century. His language is picturesquely popular and it 
is evident from the subject matter of his fabliaux that his audiences 
were not refined ones. Certain very unusual and unique words 
found in the text of the fabliaux, among them ercier, must have 
been intelligible in Gautier^s day to the public that frequented the 
taverns and public squares vrhere he recited his poems. 

(a) 

Puis a les .11. traus mesur^s, 

II ne fu mie bellur^s 

Qu^il n’ait contremont erciet^ 

Qu’il a au plus lone aderciet. 

(Ms. De VAventure (TArdanne) 

(b) 

Tant s’est de totes pars eroies 
Qu’il est a son lit aderci^s 

(Ms. De Deus YUams) 

The third occurrence of the word in the form erser is found in 
the text of a prose tale by Philippe de Vigneulles which was written 
in Metz between the years 1505 and 1515 : ® 

^ See Bfistorical Manuscripts Commission-* Report of the Manuscripts of 
Lord Middleton preserved at WoUaton Hall, Nottinghamshire (Hereford, 
1911); pp. 2331 

® This verse and the one following are lacking in the published version of 
the fabliau, cf. Montaiglon et Keynaud, Eecueil Central des Fabliaux, 
Paris, 1880, l, p. 232 {Del Bot Chevalier). 

®The manuscript is in the possession of the author of this article, cf. 
Revue du XIYe siecle, x (1923), 159-203. 
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(a) 

Car le ventre et la vecye luy commeneoit a doloir tant avoit grant 
besoing de pisser et ne se osoit bonger. Bt tellement que pour la giant 
fain qn’il avoit de pisser et de laicber son eaue le membre viiil commenga 
ung pen a erser et a dresser et Iny ennuyoit de tant estre a table. 

(Ms. Contes de Pbilippe de Vigneulles) 

In the first two passages from the falMaux of Oaiitier le Leu 
ercier rhymes with adercier, a Picard form of the verb adrecier. 
In the third case erser is used along with dresser. It is strongly 
probable that the et}mon is Latin erectus (erigere) plus a verbal 
suffix -iare which was much used in Y. L. to form verbs from par- 
ticiples and adjectives. Other forms of similar derivation are 
'^captiareychasser; dir ectiarey dresser : pertusmreypercer; punc~ 
tiare > poincier, etc. and hypothetical forms* corruptiare > coures- 
sierj ^strictiare > 0. F, estrecier; Hractiare > tracer, etc. There- 
for Y. L. '^‘erectiare y ^'erecier > ercier, erser. An influence of ad- 
ercier, dercier, (adresser, dresser) might have contributed toward 
the omission of the e of the second syllable in parts of the verb 
where the e was unaccented, and the prevailing of these forms.^ 

The finding of this word in two authors between whom several 
centuries elapsed would tend to show that it ivas persistent even 
if dialectal. To judge by the evidence of all of the passages, it 
was continually associated with adresser and dresser, the possible 
influence of which on the form has been noted. 

The etymon suggested might account also for the meaning of 
the word. In passage 6 it is used reflexively in the sense of se 
dirig er (one of the rare meanings of 0. F. drecier), but in the 
other two passages it is intransitive with the meaning of rise, go 
up. The only other traces of erigere, erectus in French are to be 
found in modern French dlerte, (borrowed from Italian) and in 
0. F. aerdre if it derives from ^'aderigere, which seems to be more 
than doubtful,® 

Charles H. Livingston. 

Bowdoin College, 


^ Of. the forms of 0 . F. coreeier, coreoer, etc. with shortened forms cour- 
cier, courser, etc both series apparently in frequent use. Both forms are 
used by Froissart (ii, 29, 102, 169; v, 208). 

® Of Meyer-Lxibke, Bom. Btym. Wort,, no. 162 



SHAKESPEAEE^S MEAGOCKE 

’Tis a world to see 

How tame when men and women are alone, 

A meacocke wretch can make the ciirstest shrew. 

Tamvng of the Shrew, II, 1, 307 seq. 

Editors of the Shrew define mmcoche as ‘^timorous, spiritless;, 
effeminate;, henpecked/ Dictionaries add to this list : silly/ nxor- 
ins/ cowardly.^ ® Quotations from English Literature listed by 
Halliwell/ Wright/ Nares/ Parmer and Henley/ and the Neiv 
English Dictionary justify these definitions, for the word is Used 
substantively as synonymous with fool, milksop, dastard, coward. 
Although writers agree upon its meaning, only a few attempt a 
conjecture as to its etymology. Bailey ^ suggests mew cock, one 
who mews himself up out of harm^s way in any danger.^^ Pope, 
also, gives '^meiu cock, or one who has been shut up.^^ Johnson 
quotes 'Skinner mes coq"^ which Hares ridicules, and declares 
The plain English compound meek-cock, is a much more probable 
account of it; being frequently, and perhaps originally applied to 
a hen-pecked husband, a cock that yielded to the hen.^^® This 
explanation is still accepted by some writers,^® though the NED 
considers it untenable, explaining that the word is of obscure 

^ Halliwell, Dictionary of Archaic and Promneial Words, 

^ Coles, DnglishDatm, Latin-Pnglish Dictionary, 

® Hares, Glossary. 

^ Halliwell, Op. cit, 

® Wright, Provincial Dictionary, 

® Hares, Op* cU. 

Slang and Us Analogues, 

^Etymological English Dictionary, 

®Tlie possible explanation of meacoch as ^meek cock’ might be found 
in the characterization of the capon as meek. Batman, Vppon Bartholome 
(p. 582, Liber Dixodecimus, cap. 17), says of the capon, he “ loseth his 
boldness, and his voice ... he sitteth on broode uppon egges that toe 
not his own as it were an henne, and taketh uppon him the office of a 
female, . . . and the capon is more eoward of heart than the cocke.” If, 
however, capon and meacoek were synonymous, iShakespeare would proba- 
bly have used the latter in ^‘Mome, malt-horse, capon, coxcomb, idiot, 
patch! ” (Oomedy of Errors, III, 1-32. 

Cf. Taming of the Shrew, Arden Ed. 
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origin : perhaps originally a name of some bird/^ Two quotations 
make this seem probable: 

For my part I shall no more be such a meacock 
To deal with the plumes of a Hyde-Paik Peacock/^ 
fine a fi^penee, as proud as a peacockj 
As stout as a stockfish, as meek as a meacock.” 

The latter comparison of meacock with stockfish^, would suggest 
that, il it is a bird, it is probably an aquatic, or shore bird. The 
first instance of the use of the word in English Literature cited by 
the NED is : “ He sholde be no cowarde, no maycocke, no f earfull 
persone that dare nothynge enterpryse.” In this quotation, as 
will be observed, the spelling is maycocke^ though subsequently, it 
varies between meacock and mecock^ with addition of a final e. 

There may be a connection between this word and maycock, the 
provincial name for the grey plover (Squatarola Helvetica) a 
bird whose shy and wary habits may have provoked the epithets 
timorous, weak, and cowardly. These birds travel singly or in 
flocks of ten or twelve, and so secretive are they, that ornitholo- 
gists searched vainly many years for their breedmg places and 
nests. Eomance, superstition,^® and legend^® became attached to 
the bird. The first eggs were taken by Von Middendorf in 1843. 

=^^DLFrfey, Pills, 1872, iv, 14. 

Appius and Virginia, Dodsley, Old Plays, iv, 118. 

^®Wyiikyn de Worde, Pylgrimage of Perfection, 1526 (Quoted from 
NED'). 

H. K. Swann, A Dictionary of English and Folknames of British Birds, 
London: Witberby and Co., 1913. 

Marguerite D’Angoultoe expresses one of these superstitions in 
UEeptam4ron, novelle Trente-Deuxiesme : “‘Vous vivez done de foi et 
d^esperance.^ dit ISTomerside, Comme le pluvier du vent, vous etes bien ais4 
a nournr.” Pans: Alphonse Lemerre, ^iditeur, 1879, p. 179. 

^®The Kumanian stoiy: Why do the Plover Fly Singly? is an example 
of the legends. It is as follows : In the beginning, the plover used to fly 
in large coveys. But one day, when Our Lady was riding on .a horse, 
they ran across the road and frightened the horse so much that it threw 
the rider Angry at the mishap, St. Mary cursed the plover that they 
should no longer gather in coveys but should go singly. And so it has 
remained to this very day. The plover nest quite alone and never 
join others in their flight.” Pumcmiem Bird and Beast Stories in Folk 
Lore, Vol. lxxv, p. 183 London: Sedgwick and Jackson, 1915. 

3 
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In 1875^ Soobolim and HarYic-Brown found eleven nests on the 
tundras of Pctchora 68^ N. latitudc,^^ Subsequent study revealed 
the fact that tlie gi‘ay plover breeds in Arctic Europe and Asia 
beyond the limit of foinst growth. Although a few young birds 
stop in England on their way souths the most of them winter in 
Africa and the Mediterranean Basin. Late in they pass 

along the coast of England on the way to their breeding place.’^^ 
Perhaps^ for this reason, they are called maycocks. Little is yet 
known of the breeding habits of the bird^ except that the mate 
shares in the incubation.^® 

It does not seem unlikely that the wariness and shyness observed 
in the plover^ coupled with the mystery surrounding its habits, led 
to the application of and fearful. These, gathering strength 
through repetition, became ivealcling, dastard, coward, and gave 
rise to such uses as: ^^Por you are meacocks, fools, and miser- 
ab]e’^;^o meacock is he who dreadth to see blood shed^^;**^^ 
and The meacock verse that dares not sing.^^ 

Johns HopJeins University. MarIE L. C. LiNTHICTJM. 


EEVIEWS 

Las Bacantes o del origen del teatro. By Abolfo Bonilla t San 
Martin. Madrid, 1921. 168 pp. 

In the first of the four chapters which form this book Professor 
Bonilla questions the traditional view of a common Dionysiac 
origin of Greek tragedy and comedy. If the primitive form of the 
Greek dithyramb is reducible to canto aislado de un poeta^^ 
(p. 22), referring to the actions and history of the god, and there- 

Charles Stonham, The Birds of the British Islands. London : G-rant 
Kiehards, 1916, Vol. iv, p. 610'. Or see Mr. 'Seebohm’s own account in Ms 
British Birds^ Vol. ili, p, 38. 

The British Bird Booh, ed. by F, B. Kxrkman. London : T. C. and 
1. C. Jack, 1910, Vol. vni, p. 357. 

Males were shot from eggs by Seebohm ( Op. cit., in, p. 38 ) , and by 
Slater {British Birds with Thei/r Wests and Bggs, Vol. v, p. 77). 
Beaumont, Wit Without Money, n, 11-40. 

Quoted from Farmer and Henley, Op. cit. 
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fore of a narrative nature^ then an epic origin ma}" be claimed 
for tragedy. Using Metzsche^s terminology^ ^‘^la tragedia, en su 
forma clasica^ es lo ApolineOj y la comedia^ lo propiamente Dmii- 
siaco (p. 23) ; in tragedy man is made to realize his boiidagCj in 
comedy he finds his liberation. Of course^ the validity of this 
thesis^ as applied to the origins^ will have to be tested by students 
of Greek literature. 

The interest of the Hispanist centers on the following chapters^ 
which take up all but thirty-five pages of the book. The author 
disclaims any attempt at a thorough study of the evolution of the 
Spanish stage before Lope de Vega^, but purposes : de trazar los 
remotos origenes de nuestra escena . , . y de clasifiear las mas 
importantes corrientes dramaticas anteriores a la dominacion 
literaria del ^ Eenix de los ingenios.^ This part is not without 
connection with the opening chapters, since the fundamental dis- 
tinction enunciated there forms the esthetic background of the 
author^s classification. The various currents distinguished for the 
sake of clearer analysis are credited in turn with certain Apollo- 
nic^^ and Dionysiac qualities, which eventually mingled in 
fortunate proportions, created the Spanish comedia. 

The material available on the transitional period after the end 
of Eoman civilization, collected from inscriptions, the Church 
Fathers, canons and councils and secular laws, is here conveniently 
arranged, showing that throughout the darkest ages a dramatic 
tradition of some sort maintained itself. It might be observed 
that both Clock and Allen have seriously questioned Eeich^s repre- 
sentation of the mime as the savior of tradition^ 

The Valera-Canete controversy on the liturgical origin of the 
modern Spanish drama, although dormant, is really not closed. 
The evident historic connection between Church and drama, as 
the author points out (p. 75), does not imply a causal relation 
between them. Yet it seems that so far not enough evidence of 
secular influence at the time of the earliest preserved dramas has 
been collected to reopen the question. 

^A. GlOck, ZeitsoTir, f, vergl. Litgesch. xvi (1905), 25-45, 172-191. P. 
S. Allen, Mod, PhU,^ vii (1909-10), 32917., vni, Iff. E. Herzog’s attack 
on Eeich (Berliner philol, WochenseJirift, 1904, nr. 34) has been countered 
by Winterfeld, Deutsche Diehter des Mittelalters, Miinchen, 1917, Anhmg^ 
II, 470-52S. 
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The reader of Isidore’s Etymologies, of Papias’s EUmentarium, 
or the great CaihoUcon of Johannes Jannensis - will be easily con- 
Tinced that the secret of the Classical drama was completely lost. 
It is very doubtful whether Isidore, for one, given a comedy of 
Terence, could have even remotely realized its possibilities for 
esthetic enjoyment. What might be questioned, therefore, pend- 
ing the discovery of further material on the origins, is not so 
much the point of fact as the specific importance of the medie- 
val origins for the development of the modern drama. If left to 
themselves, what would the early liturgical plays have produced? 
The answer lies in the dull and formless religious plays of the 
sixteenth century, when untouched by Classical influence. Is it 
not true that without the liturgical drama the meaning of the Ter- 
ence and Plautus manuscripts, of the dramaturgic passages in 
the Eoman grammarians, of Aristotle’s Poetics would have been 
eventually discovered, and would have informed and disciplined 
the human instinct of mimicry, creating an instrument of delight 
centuries advanced beyond the liturgical stage? In fact, with the 
liturgical drama in full efflorescence, the modern world was pa- 
thetically slow in grasping the lesson of Classical dramaturgy, 
failed indeed for a time to recognize any relationship between the 
two. Encina’s Pldcida y Vitoriano, perhaps, but surely Torres 
Naharro’s Eimenea, the first real Spanish drama, could not have 
existed but for the rediscovery in Italy of the Greek “ invention ” 
of the drama. 

Professor Bonilla includes in his survey a number of hybrids 
such as the Catalan Mascaron, recited, according to Mila, by one 
single performer, and representations, some entirely inanimate, 
some ill the nature of tableaux vimnts, with written and some- 
times spoken explanations, often with music and even elaborate 
mechanical scenery. This should open promising fields of research 
on, the outskirts of the drama. The so-called comedia alegorica 
of 1414 is rightly (cf, Crawford, Bev, hisp,, xxiv, 9) put down 
as an elaborate momo, although the spoken coplas should no longer 
be credited to Yillena, (Bonilla, p. 82). It might be added that 

® Vf. E. H. Hall, Papias and his contemporaries ^ Boston, 1899. E. 
Brehaut, An encyclopedist of the Dark Ages, Isidore of BevillCf NTew 
York, 1912. 
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the five so-called autos performed in Valladolid in 1527 v'ere no 
doubt productions of the same nature, as a comparison of Saiido- 
vaFs description with the report of similar entertainments at Sara- 
gossa in 1399 will show.® Interesting additions are made to what 
we know about the use of the word entremes from Mila, Eouanet, 
Eestori, Cotarelo, and Bonilla^s own edition of the entremeses of 
Cervantes. Lamarca^s interpretation of entmmesos as mimic rep- 
resentations or rocas mostly on wheels, is confirmed by Pedroso 
and Mila.^ In the entremeses which Mila describes, such as the 
representation of the battle of Saint Michael with the host of 
Lucifer, lies the connection of the drama with the allegorical tour- 
nament, a field still untouched for the history of romantic sub- 
ject-matter in Spain. It seems doubtful whether Cristobal de 
Villalon uses the word entremes in the dramatic sense. About 
1550 the term was still currently used (by Palau, for example) 
with the meaning of jest, and continued to be used as such even 
after the dramatic entremes had unquestionably taken shape. 
With Cueva, however,® the word seems to have definitely acquired 
the meaning of lance representable. With Timoneda {Turiana, 
1565) it seems to have lost the connotation of something in- 
between,^^ and encroaches actually on the prologue {Passo de dos 
clerigos). The definition (p. 87, n. 1) of the mimo, and its identi- 
fication with the entremes by Padre Jose Alcazar, were, of course, 
borrowed by the latter from CaramueL , 

The final chapter of the book is the longest and perhi.. ‘^the 
most important. Bibliographical indications here are purp^ly 
scanty, as the author promises an amplification of this part. 
consideration is given to the Celestina and its school. That the ’ " ^ 
sense of tragedy of the Celestina, had it not been smothered 
under the bucolic tendencies of Bncina and Italian importataions, 
might have then and there caused a blossoming of noteworthy 
drama, seems true enough, and is confirmed by the fact that the 
Himenea has caught more of the bitter-sweet flavor of that amaz- 
ing book than any other product of the sixteenth century. 

The estilo pastoril is next distinguished, represented by Encina, 

® Sandoval, Hist, del emperador Carlos F, Amberes, 1681, i, 619 j MiM, 
Origenes, 236 

A A. BB , LVin, xv; MiM, 248. 

® Of. Licio in tke Comedia del Tutor (1579), ed. Icaza, i, 367. 
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FeriiancleZj Gil Viecnto^ and Diego Sanchez de Badajoz. In dis- 
cussing Encma^s claim to the title ol lounder o£ tins school it 
should not be [orgotten that tlie little nativity-])lay in lingo de 
Meiidoza^s Vila ChnsLi, although meant to be read, is already a 
perfect model of its kind, using the so-called sayagues, and with 
the Rhe]')herd type so well developed that it is ditiicult to consider 
even tins as a lirst attempt. Certain important themes, which 
run tlirough many productions of the ef^tilo ^asLoril, such as the 
consistent defeat oC the rustic competing with the courtier for 
the favor of a lady, are obviously derived from a tradition of lyri- 
cal poetrj'', also much older than Encina. The distinction be- 
tween Enema and Fernandez is iierhaps too severe against Fer- 
nandez, and it may be questioned whether ^^la insufrible brutali- 
dad que muestran muchas de las farsas pastoriles de la primera 
mitad del siglo XVI, mas que con el teatro de Encina, se entronca 
con el de Lucas Fernandez (p. 111). The reference (p. 113) 
to possible French influence, as yet undetermined, in Gil Vicente ® 
again opens a promising vista. The pointer about the Spanish 
pulla is also worth following up. 

It is curious to notice what conflicting opinions have been ex- 
pressed about some little-read sixteenth-century plays. Thus, the 
£jgIoga (later Farsa) of Juan de Paris, probably written about 1520 
(Kohler) and first printed in 1536, is here called ^Uinda^^ and 
^^uno de los ejemplares mas perfeetos en su genero^^ (p. 118). 
Tiebpr considered it a remarkable mixture, but I confess to a very 
)pinion of it from any point of view. The Comedia Fenim, 
j^ich Moratin, I believe, considered worthless, was undoubtedly 
very popular/ and Professor Bonilla has reprinted it, in my opinion 
deservedly. But it will be asked why this playlet was not included 
in the estilo pasforil, which the author describes as having simple 
technique, few characters, little intrigue, and at bottom casi 
siempre una cuestion de amor^^ (p. 123). The Fenisa is the 
earliest instance of a ca$o de amor on the Spanish stage, yet it 
is classified in the estilo artificioso (p. 128). Among the chief 
characteristics of the estilo artificioso, represented by Torres Na- 

^ Of. the Auto dos qmtro tempos and the end of the Auto da Fc. 

’‘Eslava, in his third Coloquio (M^ico, 1574) clearly alludes to the 
Fenisa, done a lo divino.^’ 
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liarro and Palan^s SalammnUna, the urlan 'character of the plays, 
giving realistic descriptions of town life^, might well be included. 
The Tragedia de los amores de Eneas y de la Beyna Dido (p. 12?) 
is out of place here. 

The essential originality of Torres JSTaharro's introito is well 
brought out (125 ti.). If he did not invent it, its origin does not 
lie in Alione de Astfs introitus, nor in Italy altogether, but more 
probably in certain forni'S of the French drama. The discussion 
of the lando tosoano, or current of Italian influence, includes an 
interesting collection of references to the popularity of Alberto 
Ganassa. It might be added that Ganassa is also coupled with his 
side-partner/^ Trastulo (whose name passed into the Spanish 
vocabulary [Quixote^ II, ?]), in the Capias de Trescientas cosas 
mdSj and was mentioned again in a later Loa de Disparates , and still 
somewhat later credited with a popular joke by Juan de Luna.^ 
The source of the Comedia de Sepulveda (pp. 132 ff.), pointed out 
by Crawford (Romanic Review, XI [1920], might have 

been given. The note on p. 134 suggests that the development of 
the terms paso and entremes will bear further investigation. This 
also applies to the word sainete, which would appear to have a dra- 
matic implication perhaps as early as the burlesque Lihro de Cetreria 
of Evangelista.^ It is questionable that Palau used the word en- 
tremes with the meaning of lance comico representable.” The 
^^necio e impertinente prurito de enristrar palabrotas sin sentido 
. . .” (p. 136) in the plays of Alonso de la Vega is justly censured, 
yet must be considered as a legitimate attempt at comic appeal 
based on a children's game,^^ The reference in the Pelegrino 
curioso (p. 13?, n. 2) should be credited to Fray Tomas Quixada, 
the embittered author of the Consulta prefixed to that work. Per- 
haps too much space is given to the Entremes de un vie jo qgus; 

^Coplas (middle of sixteenth century), Rev. Imp., is (1902), 265 y 
XiOCb, ibid., sxxvil (1916), 402; Lima, Didlogos familiares, Paris, 1621 
(first ed , 1610), p 106 The joke still persists in modified form in An- 
dalusia. Of. Pern5n Caballero, Obras, xvi, 276. 

® Probably fifteenth century, ed. Paz y Melia, Zeitsdhr. f. rom. Phil., I, 
222 ff. 

Compare the instances of Balcmmtina, 1236, 2282 ; Oustodia del Som- 
bre, 2432; Victorici de Christo, ap. Pouanet, Goleocwn, rv, 386, etc 
Of. Rodriguez Marin, Cantos populares, i, 85 fi. 
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casado con vna mnger moga. Professor Northup has recently 
pointed out its parallel in an Italian scenario. 

In the section on the drama sagrado (p. 141) attention is drawn 
for the first time to the source of Josephs lament before the tomb 
of his mother^ in CarvajaPs Josefina, Concerning the digression 
on the Loa (p. 142, n. 2) it might be remarked that the term is 
already used by Diego Sanchez de Badajoz (Farsa de la Muerte), 
On the merits of Carvajahllnrtado^s Cortes de la Muerte I confess 
to disagreement with the author (p. 143) ; the indictment of the 
conquistadores by the Indians has a sombre power, shared in a 
measure by the scenes of the poor and the peasants. The rufidn 
scene is graphic, that of the ladrones dramatic, the pastor is amus- 
ing, and the judge and the nun are interesting, and altogether it 
seems unjust to charge this play, in the sixteenth century, with 
escasos brios.^^ In the imitacidn clasrca the early translations 
in lemosin are not noticed. The Tragedia on Agamemnon by 
Anrrique Ayres Victoria appears to be an outright translation 
from Perez de Oliva.^^ 

The sixth (not including the Celestina) and last type described 
by the author is el esiilo tragico. This is perhaps the most inter- 
esting part of the sixteenth-century drama, not in itself (it is 
very dull) , but as a key to the birth of the Comedia, and deserves 
a study by itself.^^ It brings the author back to the principles 
outlined at the start; but before finally restating these with the 
added weight of gathered evidence, he surveys the relationship of 
the sixteenth-century stage with lyrical poetry. This leads away 
from the main theme, but into some stimulating considerations on 
the early lyric. The relations of the drama with singing and music, 
in and out of the Church, no doubt need further investigation. 

There are a few misprints (pp. 124, 127, 134, etc.), but also 
{Some interesting illustrations, especially (on p. 103) the portrait 
•of Alonso de Villegas, possibly the author of the Comedia 
Belmgia, 

Here we have at last, for a period long blighted by the shadow 

Spcmish Farces, Boston [192'23, p. xiii. 

Cf, the edition by Francisco Esteves Pereira, Lisboa, 1918, p. 13. 

The Wilis of Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola (p. 149) is mistakenly 
connected with Dolce, where La Alejcmdra was meant. 
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of Canete^, not merely a chronicle-history^, but an interpretation. 
The author himself presents his book as a preparatory sketch;, and 
thus forestalls the possible reproach of deficient bibliography, occa- 
sional discursiveness, and a certain lack of perspective and unity. 
Its appeal, of course, is partly dependent upon the favor 'which its 
main thesis may, or may not, find; but divorced from the thesis, 
and considered as a first sketch of the Spanish drama before Lope, 
it is still a keen and brilliant piece of 'work, boldly planned, richly 
documented, and unusually stimulating. 

Joseph E. Gillet. 


Bryn M(mr College. 


The Influence of Milton on English Poetry. By Eaymoxd Dexteb 
Haven'S, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1922. 

Ho review can do more than suggest the wealth of detailed in- 
formation which is to be found in Professor Havens^ book, and 
which makes it henceforth one of the indispensable resources of 
the student of the eighteenth century. The elaborate biblio- 
graphies of eighteenth century verse at the end of the volume, 
valuable references in profusion in the foot-notes, long accumula- 
tions of parallels from greater and lesser poets, suggestive com- 
ments on many aspects of the poetic theory and practiice of the 
eighteenth century, a thorough history of the sonnet — ^these are 
some of the results of years of thorough and careful study, made 
available to other scholars in this imposing and, let us add, beauti- 
fully printed volume. 

Precisely because the work has so many of the qualities of a 
standard treatise and will inevitably be consulted not only by 
mature -scholars, but by graduate students and others with varying 
degrees of preparation, is it necessary to question the results of 
this study, whether as a contribution to the interpretation of 
, Milton or of the eighteenth century. For the book is rather de- 
pressing to the lover of English poetry. As one reads through 
these hundreds of carefully documented pages on the influence of 
Milton, the conclusion grows stronger and stronger that this in- 
fluence has been on the whole unfortunate and even pernicious; 
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the hero o£ the book becomes, through no fault of his own, the 
Villain. There are of course many passages which contradict this 
general impression. Professor Havens remarks, for instance, that 
“ English poetry from Pope to Keats shows a steadily-increasing 
attention to the connotative, the imaginative and poetic, value of 
words, a change that is due largely to the influence of Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Milton’^ (p. 66). But in spite of such state- 
ments, the general impression remains, and Professor Havens 
seems to share it. Miltonic becomes synonymous with all that 
is bad in eighteenthneeutury verse, and the eighteenth century with 
vicious diction down to the reeking tube and iron shard of 
Kipling’s Recessional (p. 68, n.). The Oentlemm's Magazine in 
1789 described a poem as blank verse, high-sounding lan- 
guage, without clear ideas.’’ Can there be any doubt,” asks 

Professor Havens, ^‘^that it is Miltonic?” (p. ^53). A few pages 
further on we read : Prom these two poems it would seem that 
Hurdis had largely emancipated himself from the inflated style 
and language that are so ill adapted to rural descriptions. In 
reality he had done nothing of the kind, for in his remaining 
works he becomes increasingly Miltonic” (p. 261), In another 
place : Many of the early translators would have been more suc- 

cessful if they had never read Milton” (p. 356). The style of 
Eobert Pollok, he says, ^Hhough similar to Cowper’s, is much 
more Miltonic. It is, indeed, strangely so for a work that appeared 
the same year as Tennyson’s first volume ; but here again it belongs 
with the eighteenth century” (p. 411). It is true that Professor 
Havens has, in the proper place, already laid the blame for this 
Miltonic” diction on Thomson, and completely exonerated 
Milton (p. 144). But it is not at all clear that the writers of 
Miltonic ” diction were imitating Thomson rather than Milton, 
nor does Professor Havens indicate that he believes any such dis- 
tinction was in their minds. All this bad verse is quoted and 
discussed in connection with the influence of Milton on English 
poetry- 

Of course the truth regarding Milton’s influence is what we 
want, whether pleasant or not. Professor Havens has worked with 
scientific precision and thoroughness to get at the truth. The 
difficulty with his method is really, however, that he has aimed at 
a greater precision than his subject would admit of, and thus 
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missed an essential part of it He has traced the influence of 
Milton by means of certain rather obvious characteristics of style 
and diction. But in proportion as the imitator is great or genu- 
inely poetical^ do the limitations of this scientific technique be- 
come apparent. As Professor Havens himself says in regard to 
Wordsworth: ^^the familiar evidences of the influence of Paradise 
Lost — adjectives employed as adverbs or substantives^ unusual 
compound epithets^ parentheses^ appositives, omitted words^ and 
the rest — indicate very inadequately the extent of that influence 
on the poetry of Wordsworth (p. 177). The reviewer feels that 
this passage suggests a kind of poetical influence which might well 
be sought for also in Cowper^ Gray, Thomson and even m the 
despised lesser eighteenth century imitators, who might con- 
ceivably have been even worse poets had they not been touched, 
even slightly, by the divine fire of Milton. The reviewer likes to 
think that there is considerable Miltonic influence to be detected 
in Dryden^s Absalom and AchitopheL Certainly Dryden longed to 
write an epic poem. He thought Annus Mirabilis had epic char- 
acteristics. Likewise he cast his great satire in the form of an epic 
fragment, the whole forming a sort of parallel to the temptation 
motif in Paradise Lost, Speeches are concluded with the epic 
formula He said,^^ and here and there are liues with some of the 
resonance of Milton^s large utterance. It does not seem extrava- 
gant, therefore, to conclude that Dryden^s poem owes something 
of its dignity and elevation to Milton^s epic. At any rate this is a 
hind of poetical influence which must be considered, even though 
no scientifically accurate method has been devised for dealing with it. 
And only in so far as this kind of poetical influence is measured, 
will we know how greatly Milton has stimulated the poetic life and 
genuine poetic production in writers smce his time. 

iCertaMy too much has been said proportionately regarding the 
diction of eighteenth-century poetry. Although since Wordsworth 
that period has been heavily blamed for its abuse of diction, the 
classical writers do not seem to have believed that poetic diction 
is the most poetical part of poetry. Among the critics of the 
Augustan age it was a commonplace that the design of the poem, 
its unity and total effect, is a beauty of a higher order than the 
delight in diction. The whole subject is one which needs further 
investigation, in the light of which Milton^s influence on eighteenth- 
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century poetry will have to be rc-exainined^ with results possibly 
less damaging both to Milton and to the eighteenth century than 
those arrived at by Professor Havens. 

It should be the aim of every investigator to do his work so well 
that it need never be done again^, and Professor Havens has worked 
with admirable thoroughness. But even thoroughness has its 
dangers^ though one is seldom obliged to dwell on them. A con- 
siderable part of tlie output of the printing presses^, whether in the 
eighteenth or the twentieth century^ must lie of little or no im- 
portance cither as literature or as documents in literary history. 
Before we assume the importance of a poem in literary history, 
we must know something of its vogue, of its reception in its own 
day. If it ivas still-born, it probably has no place in history. If 
the eighteenth century rejected it as insignificant, literary history 
should in fairness to that period do likewise. It is not contended, 
of course, that the historian of literature should not have an in- 
satiable and prying curiosity, nor that bibliographies should not 
aim at completeness. The historian uses scientific method in 
gathering and classifying his material, but his final product must 
be artistic and selective. 

It would be unfair to this monumental volume to claim that it 
is the standard and final treatment of MiltoiPs influence on 
English poetry. But students of the eighteenth century, who, as 
Professor Havens says, labor ^‘^in a field where assumptions and 
unsupported assertions have been rife and scholarship is still 
yoiing,^^ will be under deep obligations to the immense accumu- 
lation of materials, which the author himself has called the dry 
bones of literary history/^ 

Univorsily of Mickigmi. LoXJIS I. BeedtOLD. 


Modern Swedish Grammar. By Im. BjoEKi-iAOEisr. Stockholm, 
P. A. Norstedt & Soner, 1923. Pp. 204. 

There has been evidenced in recent years an increasing interest 
both in England and Germany in the study of the Norwegian and 
Swedish languages. Thus there was established some years ago 
in Berlin University a chair in Swedish; and lectureships in 
both 'Swedish and Norwegian were established in the University 
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of London (IJniversity College). Swedisli scholars in particular 
have been prompt to try to supply the needed text-books in this 
work^ in the effort to place it on a par -with other modern language 
instruction so far as actual class-room needs are concerned. The 
author of the present grammar has held the lectureship in London 
since it was instituted in 1918^ and the book he has put out is the 
fruit of four years experience in the teaching of Swedish to Eng- 
lishmen, with the emphasis upon the things that the English have 
found most troublesome. Simultaneously with the grammar 
there was issued a First SwMisk Booh also, but this I do not yet 
possess ; however, according to the Preface ^ of the present work 
it is planned as a complement to the grammar ‘^with practical 
exercises in reading, conversation, wTiting, etc.^ The author ex- 
presses the hope (in an accompanying letter) that his book may 
come to be used also in American colleges. It will, therefore, be 
proper to review it in an American journal; though I shall do so 
only very briefly, confining myself to the general plan of the 
work, and certain points that have been noted in the first reading 
of it. 

The first forty-seven pages are devoted to the pronunciation. 
And here I am glad to see that the Sw^edish musical accent is not 
relegated to a paragraph or two, but is considered in some detail 
(six pages), and illustrated by rising and falling straight lines, 
and by curved lines in a way that should be very helpful to the 
beginner. The grammar proper devotes seventy-eight pages to the 
declensions, and fifty-eight to the verb and its use; the last twenty 
pages are given to the adverb, conjunction, prepositions, and the 
order of words. There is a Table of Sounds in Swedish, and two 
diagrams intended to define more in detail the differences between 
Swedish and English vowels. The best feature of the book is the 
full and clear discussion of the sounds, and particularly repeating 
in this part of the book, in phonetic transcription, every Swedish 
word that is cited. The extensive illustrative material under 
nouns and verbs must also be commended, as the complete listing 
of the plural forms of irregular noun groups. Much less satis- 
factory is the presentation of the use of prepositions in Swedish. 

The following matters seem to me to call for a comment : 

P. 16. The author says correctly that the retroflex s resembles 
the English 5^-sound, but is formed further back. Now insofar 
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as Ihe retrollcx s and the Swedislx s/t-souii-d coincide only in some 
piirts o£ Sweden, and are otherwise distinctly different, the retro- 
flex s 1}(‘ing a wsupradental s, it seems to me that it was iinEoxtimate 
(and will, to the beginner, sometimes be misleading), to repre- 
sent tbe snpracleiital s and sh-mimd by the same symbol (s). It 
will trouble the learner to find that s in hors and sMnn are not 
proiiomiced alike, and yet the two words are transcribed Icos and 
sin. 

P, 17. We read g and q (ng) are pronounced as in Eng- 
lish, except before a front vowel and in a final position, where they 
become palatalized, i. e., their point of articulation is moved much 
farther forward.^^ Since it is not a question here of the change 
of h to the palatal c{cli) and g to j (consonantal y), but merely 
the fronting of a velar, it would have been better to avoid the word 
^ palatalized,’ and to say ^ fronted.’ 

P. 24. The transcription of journal is given with an o-vowel 
for the This is possibly a misprint, for the author, no doubt, 

also pronounces furnal, as, too, it is given in Lyttkens och Wulff. 

P, 34. The statement under 5 that ^ in many words the length 
of the consonant is not indicated in the spelling. This is especi- 
ally the case with m and n/ is a little unsatisfactory to the student. 
It would be better to say that between vowels m and n are regu- 
larly written double; exceptions are amen, and the words clomsn 
and domare. On the other hand m and n are regularly not written 
double finally; to this there are few exceptions (as damm, ^ dust,’ 
lamm, ^ land,’ ramm, ^ ram,’ and tunn, ^ thin,’ smn, ^ true ’ shinn, 
^skin,’ and the preterites hannQiinna), fann{finna), hranniirin- 
na), and other vbs. in -nn-. 

P, 58. The use of the definite forms in Swedish under § 27 
and § 28 could be grouped and explained, as e. g., hela dagen and 
with a limited group of adjectives: hel, hah, forst, sist, sldtt, where 
the def. article is understood in Swedish (Eng. the w^hole day, the 
first time, etc.). 'Similarly: harb stop fade handen i fichan belongs 
with the use of nouns referring to parts of the body or wearing 
apparel, in which the def. article in Swedish corresponds to the 
possessive in English. 

P. 72. It is possible to help the student by specifying two gen- 
eral rules regarding what nouns belong in the Third Declension. 
Pirst, it is the declension of foreign nouns, whether of one ox more 
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syllables; second it is the declension of abstracts. Further, com- 
mon gender monosyllabic nouns ending in a consonant belong here 
if they modify the root vowel in the plural, but this to be sure, is 
not a very helpful rule, since it assumes knowledge of something 
the rule should aid the student in ascertaining. 

P. 98. The form e(d)er given as the alternate of eder is of 
course a misprint for e{de)r, 

P, 130. The classifying of all verbs under four conjugations 
according to the supine ending : -at, -t, -it, -it, as the characteristic, 
works some confusion, applied as here. It necessitates grouping 
some strong verbs under the three first (i. e., weak) conjugations, 
as Icunna, veta, and vhl]a under the 1st, and ledja, do, fa, ga, le, se, 
std, and sla, under the 3rd. It seems better and clearer to me to 
keep the classification under the jpreterite formation, in which some 
weak and several strong verbs will have an irregular supine form. 
It certainly will not do to give sldslogslogo-slagit, as an irregular 
vb. of the Third Conjugation (§ 208), while on § 213, draga-drog- 
drogo-dragit, and hdlla-holl-holle-hdllit, are given as strong; sId 
should be given with these. 

Pp. 154-161. The discussion of the Passive Voice is good and 
possibly everywhere clear. Under the passive voice of verbs of 
transition such an example as ljusen tdndas och julhlapparna utde- 
Im, rendered ^ the candles- are lighted, and the Christmas gifts are 
distributed,^ would perhaps better have been rendered ^ The candles 
are being lighted and the Christmas gifts distributed ^ ; and simi- 
larly in some other cases. 

Under Adverbs and Prepositions I would have preferred a dif- 
ferent grouping of some things ; and particularly one which would 
have shown the reason for the Swedish use. As it stands it must 
often appear to the beginner that the adverbs and prepositions of 
Swedish are a maze of irregularities, and that any preposition, e. 
g., can mean most anything. But, as a matter of fact, it is just as 
often, if not more often, the English use that needs explanation. 
So e. g., ^^Have you any money about you?^^ ^^Mind what you 
are aboutd^ There is no pride about him,^^ to take three of the 
examples under ^ about.^ I shall not go into this, however, here. 

I do not wish to give the impression that the above are very im- 
portant matters that weigh against the usefulness of the book. 
They are, after all, but relatively minor matters in comparison 
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with the many excellent features. The fundamentals of the gram- 
mar are icleaiiy presented^ notes on exceptional things^, colloquial 
pronunciation, etc., are reduced to a minimum ; particularly is to 
be commended the way the illustrative paradigms are printed, with 
the icharacteristic of the class or group set in black-face type, and 
similarly sometimes that in which the Swedish expression differ- 
entiates itself from the English. The book is printed with clean 
type, on excellent paper and gives a most pleasing appearance ; it 
is attractively bound. The publishers are to be congratulated on 
getting out such an attractive book, as is the author on its general 
excellence. I hope that it may find many users also in this country. 

University of Illinois. GeoRGE T. EloM. 


Mdrchen und Traum, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Orients, 
von Geobg Jacob. Hannover, Orient-Buchhandlung Heinz 
Lafaire, 1933. 113 pp. {Beitrage zur Mdrchenhunde des 

Morgenlmdes, heransgg. v. Georg Jacob nnd Theodor Menzel. 
I. Band.) 

It is encouraging that even under present conditions books like 
the present are turned out in Central Europe, although outsiders 
will hardly surmise the greatness of the sacrifice on the part of 
both author and publisher. 

Mr. Jacob attempts to give an outline of the close relationship 
between dream and fairy tale. In estimating the importance of 
dreams for primitive fiction he follows in the steps of Ludwig 
Laistner and Friedrich von der Leyen, to say nothing of Sigmund 
Freud and his school. With them he has in common the basic 
theory that many Marchen are an interpretation and reworking of 
dream experience in the light of a state of waking (pp. 5 and 43). 
His illustrations are frequently but not exclusively taken from 
Oriental literatures and Oriental collections of fairy tales. Ap- 
pended to the work is a copious bibliography, in which, curiously 
enough, English works are altogether absent, with the exception of 
Miss Cox^s Cinderella and Tawney^s translation of .Somadeva. 

As a specialist in Oriental literatures Mr. Jacob is inclined to 
overrate, perhaps, the influence of the Orient on Western fiction 
and folklore ; many of the resemblances and parallels in Mediaeval 
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Europe and the ISTear East adduced (pp. Sffi.) doubtless deserve 
to be reexamined. On p. 26 he rightly protests against the as- 
sumption that all fairy tales are derived from myths. But it seems 
questionable whether the Samson story originated in a nature myth 
as the author believes with the older school of mythologists (pp. 
25-26). As has been pointed out by 'Sir J. G. Frazer/ the legend 
is based on the Marchen type of the External Soul (Life Index 
Motif). The sun myth in the Samson story (and its existence 
cannot be doubted in view of the proper names of hero and heroine) 
must then be secondary. A similar reservation must be made for 
the story of Adam and Eve, in which the author sees sex-psycho- 
logical forces at work (p. 50). It cannot be doubted that the story 
in the form in which it entered the Old Testament canon contains 
such a sexual element; but at the same time it is safe to say that 
here again we have to deal with a secondary development. As a 
matter of fact, Sir J. G. Frazer convincingly proved with a wealth 
of material collected from all over the earth that the serpent owes 
its role in the Hebrew myth to the well-nigh universal belief in 
the immortality of serpents, a belief which is based upon the fact 
that serpents cast off their old skin.^ Connected with this ancient 
belief IS the wide-^spread story of the animal messenger who either 
wilfully or by mistake deprives man of immortality, keeping it for 
himself.^ The tree of life and the tree of knowledge were originally 
the tree of life and the tree of death, and the cunning serpent per- 
suaded poor Eve to eat of the latter, whereas he himself ate of the 
tree of life, thereby winning immortality. It is clear that the 
change of the tree of death into a tree of knowledge is connected 
with the intrusion of the sexual element in the story, and this 
change can have occurred only in a sufficiently sophisticated age, 
when the meaning of the old tale had been forgotten, an age im- 
pregnated with ascetic doctrines themselves foreign to Judaism. 

The great role of dreams in the history of mankind is rightly 
insisted ilpon (p. 85). The derivation of Germanic drauma from 
draugma (p. 38) is therefore very doubtful, especially if we re- 
member the part played by dreams in Old Horse literature, where 

^'Sir J. G. Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, London, 1918, n, 484. 

® Hid., I, 49 ; Apollodorus, The Library, London, 1921, ii, 44. 

® Frazer, Folk-Lore, i, 213; 0. Dalmhardt, Natursagen, Leipzig, 1910, 
ni, 22. 

4 
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they are always an exact reflection of coming even is. The peculiar 
lack of initiative which characterizes many Marcheii Heroes is 
owing to the absence of will in dreams (p. 48). However, the 
common desire for a doJce far niente wonld, I think;, account for 
it in many cases. 

The theme of a man being taken to another country or another 
world and ispending there eventful years^, only to find;, upon his 
return, that but a few seconds have passed since his departure (pp. 
69 f,) is a favorite mediaeval motive, being found in the eleventh 
tale of Juan Manuel’s Conde Lucanor, -in two Icelanclic stories of 
Jon llalldorsson,* in the twenty-eighth story of the Novelhno (ed. 
Biag], p. 36), and in the Old Irish legend of Laegaire mac Aim- 
thainifis visit to the fairy realm of Mag MelL"* It doubtless origi- 
nated with dream experience. But the same cannot be said in 
regard to the other motive where the hero, upon his return from 
the other world, finds his generation dead and gone and himself 
an old man, though he thought he had spent but a short time, 
generally a few hours, in the abode of bliss (p. 72). This motive 
is not usually found in dream experience; it is rather based on the 
notion that time flies in the happy spirit land by analogy with the 
rare hours of happiness here on earth, and few will contend, I 
believe, that the idea of the happy Otherworld, and hence all higher 
forms of religion, are derived from dream experience alone. 

For the motive of the Schwabensireich in Hhland^s Schwabische 
Kunde it is unnecessary to assume Oriental sources (p. 91) ; it 
occurs rather frequently in mediaeval chronicles and works of 
fiction,^ also in folktalesJ 

^ H, Gering, Islend^h Aeventyri, Halle, 1882, i, 227 and 256. 

® A, ISFutt, The Voyage of Bran^ London, 1895, i, 180 ff. 

«Guil. Malm. 1. iv, cap. 2, A.I). 1100. Roland, 11. 1133-5; 1325-34, 
1370-5, 1584-9, 1644-50, Toy. de Charlemagne, ed. Koscliwitz, 11. 453-464. 
Qormand et Isemhard, cf. B. Zenker, Das By os von Isemlard vmd Oormund, 
Halle, 1896, p. 10. W. A, Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, Edinburgh, 
1887, I, 42, pi^relcs Saga, ed. Unger, cap. 400. Cf. also the combat of 
Bardas Slderos with -a Bussian chief in G. Schlumberger, L^Epopec hymn- 
tine d la fin du diooihme sihole, t. i, Paris, 1896, p, 55. 

Hertz, Deutsche Sage im Elsass, Stuttgart, 1872, p. 277; K. Miilien- 
hoif, Sagen, Mdrchen und Lieder der Eermgiumer Schlemig-Eolstein und 
hauenhurg, Kiel, 1845, p. 29; P* S. Krauss, Slavische Tollcsforschungen, 
Leipzig, 1908, p, 363. 
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The anthor^s illustrations might be profitably enlarged to broaden 
the basis of the inquiry. The best example in literature of the 
terrible resuscitation scene (p. 40) which is doubtless due to dream 
experience, is that of Schiller^s Bauber, where it also assumes the 
form of a dream. A good illustration of skillful and accurate use 
of a dream in short story literature (p. 41) is M Pajaro en la 
Nieve by A. Palacio Valdes. There the blind boy experiences in a 
dream what constitutes his only hope, his brother’s return. Of the 
woman^s reaction against her own growing passion (pp. 49 ff.) 
Benavente’s powerful play La Mai Querida furnishes a good ex- 
ample. The motive of the double ” (doubtless due to dream ex- 
perience, as the author suggests, pp. 64 fi.) occurs in numerous 
devil stories ® and also in W. Hauff’s Die Memoiren des Satan, 

Among the Marchen which doubtless go back to dreams (p. 78) 
mention should be made of one occurring in one of the Oriental 
versions of the Seven Sages.^ There the hero, the servant of a 
number of one-eyed old men, opens a forbidden door, and is car- 
ried by a bird to a land of bliss where he marries the queen. Again 
he opens a forbidden door, and the same bird carries him back to 
the former place, there depriving him of one eye. 

Among the instances of artistic inspiration through dreams (p. 
94) the legend of Caedmon as told by Bede (Hist. EccL, 1. IV, 
cap. 24) should have been mentioned. 

The book distinguishes itself by its neat appearance and faultless 
print — I have noticed Just one misprint, on p. 17, where the read- 
ing should be Bolte. It is to be hoped that the following works of 
the senes will icome up to the same high standards. 

Alexander Haggerty Krappe. 

University of Minnesota. 


^ Am Ur~Quell, rv (1893), p. 115. 

®It occurs in tRe Seven Yiziers (v, 1 ). Cf. Clouston, The Booh of 
Bmdihad (1884), p. 17 5 Popular Tales and Fictions, i, 199; Benfey, 
Pantschatantra, Leipzig, 1859, i, 154; NTerucci, Bessanta ISfmelle popolari 
montalesi, Firenze, 1891, 170. 9. 
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Mana ChapdeMne par Louis Hemon. Edited with rntroduction^ 
notes, questionnaire^ exercises, and vocabulary by Hugo P. 
Tiiiemr. New York: Macmillan, 1D23. xxviii + 262 pp. 

Mana Cliapdelaine is one of the best French novels written since 
Maupassant on French })eavsant life. It was called roman exo- 
tiqiie,^^ roman eanadien,^’ but in fact it is a product of the spirit 
of regionalism which, reacting against the crude materialism of 
Balzac^s peasant figures and the prejudiced attacks of Zola on the 
farmer, has invaded the French novel. In one respect Maria 
Chapdelaine even surpasses Maupassant^s stories : it completes 
the mivre of FlaubcrPs greatest disciple whose inspiration was not 
strong enough to create, besides immortal anecdotes, a true epic of 
the French soil. 

The moral elevation of Hemon^s novel would make it excellent 
material for class use if obstacles of a serious nature did not pre- 
sent themselves. The editor mentions in his preface that there 
was naturally a temptation to make a detailed study of Canadian 
French, but, and for good reason, no attempt has been macie to 
study even the essential characteristics of Canadian French.’’ The 
editors method is to translate freely very unusual passages and 
all other matter is treated in the vocabulary Outside of Angli- 
cisms, archaic locutions, and archaic pronunciation Canadian French 
is not very divergent from certain Northern French dialects — 
especially that of Normandy — which have been often reproduced in 
French fiction. But in a school edition like this, if the detailed ” 
study of the dialect is omitted, at least specific Canadian and other 
dialectal locutions should have been very carefully noted either in 
the notes or in the vocabulary. It most certainly misleads the 
student if the vocabulary states without further explanation that 
depareille^^ means matchless, or gives without indicating their 
peculiarity words like boueane,^^ k la brunante,^^ coii- 
verie " le eoureur-des-bois,^^ meaning chasseur, trappeur/’ not 
woodsman ; ^‘^cru,^^ meaning ^^damp and cold^^; depouille,^^ 
meaning ^Hifeless^^; disputer,^^ which on the other side of the 
Ocean does not mean ^Ho scokU^; ^^faraud,^^ according to Littre 
and Bescherelle fat de mauvais ton,^^ but in Canada cavalier, 
wdiile the vocabulary gives only the adjectival meaning which does 
not fit into the text ; gaudriole,^^ not exactly mixed grain, but 
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bran mixed with water, a kind of fodder gazette/^ antiquated 
in France, used only in certain traditional titles, as Gazette de 
France, Gazette de Cologne le godendard Thabitant ; 
‘^'la jarre,’^ not ^^jar,^^ but small water barrel”; ^^approprie” 
for French ^^conforme, propre a la circonstance ” ; "^^ataca,” 
atteler,” m the meaning of harnacher.” The editor might well 
have used one of the numerous Ganadian-French dictionaries, — 
like that of Sylva Clapin, Montreal, 1894 — and in that case he 
would have better translated badrant,” bardasser,” boucane,” 
robe de carriole ” and some of the vocables already quoted. The 
notes do not help the student much in understanding the text. 
Very often they show that the explanation was made at random: 

Page 9 : Er ” as form of address does not show respect and 
reverence” in modern German, on the contrary! Page 31: 
sol eanadien ne f aisait que se debarrasser avec effort de son manteau 
d^hiver ” does not mean only with the greatest effort could rid 
itself of ” but just rid itself of . . . . ” Page 59 : The editor 
forgets that the definite article before ^^on” is not only euphonic,” 
but historical, too, and is used at the beginning of sentences, as 
well as in the combinations si Ton, on Ton.” Page 143: ^^Je 
vas” is not colloquial, but a vulgarism, archaic and provincial. 
Page 144 : Eutrope prit dans une de ses poches et ouvrit lente- 
ment une petite boite” is translated: . put his hand into 

one of his pockets, took out and slowly opened, ...” why the 
long circumlocution? Page 156: ^Wous avez-t-y” is not ^^collo- 
quial,” but vulgar; ^^c^est-y” is not ^‘^e’est,” but ^^est-ce?” In 
short, the notes are insufficient and the editor seldom distinguishes 
between Canadian an'd French usage. 

The French of the exercises and questionnaires added to the 
novel is far from being irreproachable : “ imitez leur conversation ” 
for ^‘^repetez ... ^^que voulait . . . ne pas permettre,” for 
'^‘^que ne voulait-il pas permettre” (185); ^^’le nom Chairles 
Eugene” for ^^le nom de Charles Eugene” (186); ^^le soir de 
xentrfe de Maria” for soir de la rentree de Maria” (187); 
revster ” for demeurer, vivre ” ; la condition du climat ” for 
les conditions du climat ” ; quand la f ^te de sainte Anne a-t-elle 
lieu” is incorrect — ^^une fete tombe” in French (189); ^^sug- 
gerer” meaning proposer” is English or Canadian French 
(196) ; quel fut Peffet de Lorenzo sur la compagnie ” for quelle 
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impression Lorenzo fit 41 siir la eompagnie^" (1^^) i "'mettre 
line tciitation clevant quelqifim^^ is not Freiicli (198); 
dez coinpte^^ for racontoz (19S) ; the editor forgets that there 
is no substantive like avant-midi in French (100) and vo- 
cabulary^ it is Canadian; in literary French matinee 

are the only words for ‘‘ forenoon que voulait dire la vie pour 
Maria (201) is not French; ^^la reponse do la question should 
be ‘'^la reponse a la question^’ (201) ; the words mcredule^^ and 
incroyable arc mixed in the question quelle phrase trouve-t- 
elle iin pen incredule?^^ (196). 

If w'C add that the vocabulary quotes delice fern.; 
makes ^^pouce^^ fern, when meaning ^4nch^^; translates ^‘^mes- 
quin by trivial/^ does not distinguish between poitrine and 
poitrail/^ explains malavenant by malvenant and '^‘^mal- 
venu/^ that many a misprint disfigures the text and the vocabulary^ 
we may state that there is great need for a new edition of this 
masterpiece. 

Marquette XJnwersily. SteiX'ER. 


First Phonetic French Course. By Churchman and Hacker. 

Heath and Co., 19i23. 

Those who are fervent believers in the teaching of phonetics, and 
their number is continually increasing, will welcome the appear- 
ance of this new little volume. Its authors have had long experi- 
ence with the study of phonetics and I shall not attempt to analyze 
in detail their treatment of the subject. I should like to make a 
lew remarks, wholly practical, concerning method. 

The First French Course limits itself entirely to giving the text 
in phonetic symbols. Only in the vocabularies of its sixteen lessons 
do we see words in French spelling, and then in parentheses. So 
far so good. But how about the passing over to reading from 
standard spelling? I know that the enemies of the phonetic 
method have been objecting that the student makes a confusion of 
phonetic and standard spelling, that therein lies the great difficulty. 
I must say that in the few years of my experience with teaching 
phonetics I have perhaps had two cases of a student saying le 
(phonetic spelling) instead of h when confronted with the stan- 
dard spelling le. This is about the extent of confusion I have 
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found in my own classes. On the contrary^ the reading of a given 
text in phonetic spellings mastering that text, then passing over to 
the same text in standard spelling, first with the phonetic text open 
beside the other, gives excellent results. The student finds added 
interest in his work when he can make the comparison between the 
two texts, he eagerly watches for all peculiarities, such as liaisons, 
denasalizing of vowels, the pronunciation of d as when linked, 
etc. Phonetic symbols then become something extremely alive, 
primarily important. 

Perhaps, when teaching very young children, when there is 
plenty of time ahead, a primer in phonetic symbols only may be 
found perfectly satisfactor}’^, and yet even under those circum- 
stances I doubt the efficiency of such a method. ISTo matter how 
scientific we should like to be, we must also think of the practical 
side of the question, of how to get the best results, of how to stimu- 
late the interest of the pupil so as to accomplish those results. 

Occasionally a student asks the following question at the very 
beginning of the first year French course: ^^What is the use of 
studying phonetic symbols, reading from phonetic texts when 
eventually we must naturally read from books in standard spell- 
ing That question is never asked after the first or second 
lesson, for the student then realizes the value of the phonetic text 
since it is compared immediately with the standard text. If, 
however, the student, at the beginning of his French instruction, 
is kept day after day to the phonetic text I am afraid his interest 
will lag, to say nothing of the fact that experience has proved 
that the best results are obtained only when the phonetic passage 
is followed by the reading of the same passage in the standard 
spelling. It seems to me that the volume in question would have 
much more practical value if the authors reproduced, either in 
an appendix or side by side with the phonetic transcription, the 
corresponding standard spelling of the same passage. More exer- 
cises such as those on page 18, Common Phrases, but with the 
standard spelling instead of the English translation, would be 
worth adding to the book. 

The treatment of soonds is .excellent. In such a comprehensive 
study it might be worth while saying something about the differ- 
ence between French and English p and & for we all know that 
the difference is marked. But this is a minor detail. 

Teadhers College^ Columbia Vmmrsity. HflLEKE Hakviot# 
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COREESPONDENCE 
Notes ok Lyly's Euphues 

The following notes arc offered as a supplement to the discus- 
sion of Lyly’s sources^ Mod, Lmg. Notes, xxxrii, 334-42, xxxtv, 
121-22* They are made with reference to two editions of the 
Euphues (by M. W. Croll, 1916, and R. W. Bond, 1902). 

P. 38 (B. 204). '^^The stone of .Sicilia, the which the more 

it is beaten, the harder it is.^" -Cp., perhaps, Propertius, i, 16, 29, 

sit licet et saxo patientior ilia 'Sicano — wdiere the Latin allusion 
is about as obscure as Lyly’s. 

P. 64 (B. I, 223). If the fierce bull be tamed with the fig- 
tree.” Add Pliny, iv. II, xxiii, 64, 130, caprificus tauros quam- 
libet feroces collo eorum circumdata in tantum mirabili natiira 
compescit, ut immobiles praestet.” 

P. 109 (B. I, 258). ^^The fire-stone in Liguria ... is kindled 
with water.” Cp. Pliny, N, H, xxxvii, 7, 99, Est et anthracitis 
. . . falsum arbitroT quod et in Liguria nasci prodiderunt . . . 
aquis perfusae exardescunt.” 

P. 119 (B. T, 266). The etymology of mother among the 
Grecians ” should be printed meter a me tereinE 

P. 120 (B. 1 , 267). ^^And be kept from barbarous talk as the 
ship from rocks.” Cp., ;^erhaps, Aulus Gellius, i, 10, ^^ut tam- 
quam scopulum, sic fugias inauditum atque insolens verbum.” 

P. 165 (B. 30'7). ^^Milo, that great wrestler began to weep 

when he saw his arms brawnfallen and weak, saying, ^ Strength, 
strength is but vanity.’ Helen, in her new glass viewing her old 
face, with a ismiling icountenance cried, ^Beauty, whore is thy 
blaze?’” A Euphuistic paraphrase of Ovid, Met, xv, 229-33. 

fletque Milon senior, cum spectat manes 
illos, qui fuerant .solidorum mole iororum 
Herculeis similes, fluidos pendere laeertos. 
flet qnoque, nt in speeulo riigas aspexit aniles, 

^ < Tyndaris et secum, cur sit bis rapta, reqiiirit. 

P. 173 (B. I, 314). Every place a country to a wise man.” 
Add Seneca, Ad Helviam, ix, 7, ^^omnem locum sapient! viro pa- 
triam esse,” and the sayii^ of Theophrastus, Vitruvius, vi, praef., 
'^’doetiim ... in omni civitate esse civem.” 

P. 192 (B. II, 3). ^^The musician, who, being entreated, will 
scarce sing,” etc. Cp. Horace, Sat, i, 3, 1-3, Omnibus hoc vitium 
est cantoribus,” etc. 

Pp. 194, 277, 283 (B. n, 5-, 73, 77). ^^The twins of Hippo- 
crates.” See Mod, Lang, Notes, xxxvm, 313, 

P. 226 (B. II, 31). ^'At thy coming into England be not too 
inquisitive of news, neither curious in matters of state.” Cicero, 
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De Offic I, 34^ 125, ^^peregrini autem atqiie incolae officium est, 
nihil praeter snum negotium agere^ nihil de alio inquirere mini-” 
meque esse m aliena re pnblica curiosum/^ 

P. 325 (B. II;, 111). ^‘1 am torn upon the wheel with Ixion, 
my liver gnawn of the vultures and harpies.^^ A blend of the 
stories of Ixion and Tityos. 

P. 373 (B. II, 152). “^^That none ought at any time so to love 
that he should find it in his heart at any time to hate.^^ Cicero, 
De Aimc. xvi, 59 (the saying attributed to Bias of Pnene) ita 
amare oportere, ut si aliquando esset osurus.” 

W. P. Mustarb. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


Unpublished Epigrams by J. B. Lully 

The renowned musician J. B. Lully (1633-87) was, his Italian 
origin notwithstanding, occasionally guilty of an epigram or a song 
in French. Almost nothing of his verse has escaped destruction. 
The Oeuvres de ChauUeu (1777, ii, p. 92) contain a Couplet de 
Chanson de Lully pour Mile de R , with a RSponse In- 
promptu by Chaulieu, in which Lully^s moral character is not 
spared. His contemporary reputation as a libertine is further ex- 
plained by the nature of som$ of his poems, printed by F. Lachevre 
in his Biiliogr. des Recueils coll, (iii, 429, 523). They are ad- 
dressed to his friends Lachapelle and 'Saint Pavin and entirely in 
the habitual note of these &nules d’Anacreon.^^ 

“Le Florentin Jean-Baptiste LuUy, 

Qiie de Ph^bus con§ut Dame Harmonie, 

Pour les bons mots avoit tant de g^nie, 

Que je voudrois en avoir recueilli 
Des mieux cboisis! A son compatriote 

Le sale Pogge, il damoit le pion 

(iS6n^c5, Le present rumeux, Hpigrarmnes et 

autres PUoes, p. 189.) 

A MS. Recueil de Vaudevilles of the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in my possession, has preserved six epigrams by Lully, of 
which I print here five. I suppress the sixth, which rivals the 
Chansons de Blot in licenciousness. 

Recueil de Vaudevilles^ ToL v, F. 145: 

Bur Du Fontel par Lully. 

Aimable Du Pontel, 

Si les Dieux m’en eroyoient, tu serois immortel; 
iGanym^de autrefois pour moins fut rendu teL 
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Lully sur Ntnon. 

Ti'op aim able Kinon. 

Vous avez tiop d’eapiit pour vouloii dire iioiij 
Le plaisir du peche vaut micux qiie Ic paidon. 

Lully sur la Mot'cau qul faisoit Scilla dans VOpSra de Galatlwc. 

Vous scavez bion Seilla, 

La pommc que Paiis k Venus prescnta, 

Eile eiit esi6 pour vous, mais vous n’estiez pas Id. 

Le Mdme d la Ducliessc de la Ferte. 

Aimable la FertA 

Qui vous voii un moment est pour jamais cbarm6, 

'Moy, qui suis Florentin, je change de cost6, 

Le Mime d- la ^uhlique, fameuse danseuse do VOpira, 

Ah! Je vois dans vos yeux 
Voltiger un enfant plus beau que tous les dieux: 

Ho luy refusez rien et vous danserez mieux. 

Gustave L. vait Eoosbeoeok. 

New York UniversUy. 


Gautiee, Quihet, ahd the Name 

There are at least two places in the writings of Theophile Gautier 
where he applies the name Mob to a personification of death. 
Such is the interpretation that two American scholars give for this 
name. In publishing the poem Vieux de la VielU (1850) in his 
French Lyrics of the XIXih Century (1913);, Professor G. N. 
Henning makes this comment (p. 374), on line 28: 

“ Avec SOS dents jaunes de tartre, 

Son erdne de mousse verdi, 

A Paris, boulevard Montmartre, 

Mob se montrant en plein midi! 

“Line 28. 'Mob’: perhaps another Xorm of 'Mab/ though 
Gautier’s lugubrious figure hardly matches the trieksome fairy. In 
' Jettatura/ ch. xi, Gautier uses ‘Mob’ as a synonym of ‘Death’; 
probably so here also.” 

In Professor A. Schinz’ edition of JeUatura (1856), dated 1900, 
a note to the same effect is given on p. 138, explaining this phrase 
from chap, xi; “C’est aux plus jeunes et aux plus belles que la 
vieille Mob en vent.” “The old Mob = death” (p. 138). 

This is the exact meaning of this vrord if Gautier alludes in 
these passages to one of the dramatis personae of Edgar Quinet’s • 
mystic prose-poem AhasvSrm (1833). During the third “ joumee,” 
at the beginning of part II, Death is introduced as an actor in 
these ■words : “ La Mort sous le nom de Mob, vieille femme qui se 
chauffe dans les cendres.” Af ter this introduction, “ Mob ” always 
plays her part in the drama under that name. 
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Aliasverus is almost grotesquely romantic^ and would not easily 
be forgotten by the author of Les Jeunes-F ranee who was twent}”- 
two when QuinePs mystery was published. jSToW; was the name 
Mob coined by Quinet ; suggested perhaps by words like J ob^^ 
mort^ Mab, morgue or Moab? Had he heard of Shelley^s Queen 
Mai, m which Ahasuerus also appears? Even after considerable 
searching, the word remams an enigma. 

William Leokaud Sch>yartz. 

Stanford University, 


Two Books Ii^tsceibed by Aistatole Eeakce 

The time is not far distant when every scattered idea from the 
pen of Anatole France will be collected and treasured. Admirers 
of the Dean of French prose writers will no doubt be interested in 
the following lines, in the handwriting of M. France, found upon 
the title pages of two first editions of his books, now in the Chapin 
collection of rare books in the Williams College Library. 

On the title-page of Le Pmts de Samte Claire: 

^^11 est singulier mais juste de dire que la doctrine de Saint 
Frangois d^ Assise est la pure doctrine socialiste. Avant mgme la 
mort du delicieux Saint, il ne subsistait plus nen de son oeuvre. 
L^esprit en etait change. 

Juillet, 1902.-^^ 

On the title-page of Pierre Noziere: 

^^Pour Monsieur James Yung^^ (James Carleton Young? 

Anatole France does not 
know English, and seems to 
be somewhat proud of the 
fact) 

L^avenir est un lieu commode pour y mettre des songes. C^est 
la, comme en IJtopie, que le sage se plait a bMir. Je veux croire 
que les peuples se feront un jour de paisibles vertus.^^ 

Gustave Michaut, who has found pleasure (and some success) in 
pointing out repetitions in the work of Anatole France wouli I 
think, have some difficulty in finding this idea expressed by him in 
a similar form. The nearest parallel which I recall is the famous 
line from Vers les Temps meilleurs: 

^^Lentement, mais toujours, rhumanite realise les reves des 
sages.^^ 


Williams College* 


Davib C. Cabeek. 
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The AtiTiroKSHTP of VEUve de Terpsicore 

It is pointed out in Professor Zeck’s Louis de Boissy'^ that^ al- 
though the authorship of VEUve de Terpsicore/ published anoii}- 
niously in 1718^ has been generally ascribed to de Boissy, there has 
been considerable hesitancy m beJieving him to be the author. 
The evidence on each side is indicated, and an extract from the 
notes of the editor Praiilt is quoted, which apparently confirms the 
opinion that de Boissy did write this collection of satires. 

Eurther support of this conclusion is fiirnivshed by a passage 
from an interesting brochure, printed early in the year after the 
publication of VEUve de Terpsicore, entitled Le Journal Satirique 
IntercepiL^ It is especially to be noted that de Boissy is called 

Faiiteur rather than rediteiir,^'’ a term applied to him by laler 
literary historians.'^ The passage in part is as follows : Ce fut 
dans ce temps-la que M. FAbbe de Boissy — resoliit de chfitier ce 
•satirique ^ par une satire des plus galantes et des plus ingenieuses. 
C^est un petit livre en deux volumes intitule VElem de Terpsicore. 
II est vrai que Faiiteur n^est point FAbbe de Boissy, celebre 
Docteiir de Sorbonne, car il n^a pas encore vingt ans.^^ Moreover, 
in 1724, he was called ce Nourrisson de Terpsicore in an epi- 
gram by Gacon.® 

The evidence contained in these hitherto unnoticed passages is 
much earlier than any to which Professor Zeek refers, and es- 
tablishes the fact that, in 1719 — ^immediately after the appearance 
of the work — and also in 1724, de Boissy was known as its author.^ 

Geo. B. Watts. 

University of Minnesota. 


^Grenoble, 1914, p. 222. 

^VEleve de Terpsicore ou le Nonrisson de la Batirej Amsterdam, 1713. 

’^Pans. 1719, p. 6 Concerning the authorship of this brO'Clmre see my 
article, Voltaire’s Change of Name,” in M. L. xxxvm, 329. 

Michaud, Biographic XJnivei^selle, iv, 594 ; La Grcmde Encyclopedte, vii, 
161; Vapereau, Diet. Vnw. des Litt., p. 290. 

® Before devoting himself to a literary career, de Boissy had studied 
for the ministry and had worn the doth. This accounts for the use, by 
contemporaries, of the title “FAbb^ de Boissy.’’ Cf. Zeek, op. eit., p. 
5; Voltaire, (Emres (iMoland), i, 300. 

« Gacon. In a later publication I intend to discuss the quarrel between 
de Boissy and Gaeon. 

^ In 1718 de Boissy was twenty-four. To distinguish Louis de Boissy 
from another, then famous, Abb§ de Boissy, the author goes on to explain 
that the former, although young, had no less sense than the most famous 
doctors of the Sorbonne. 

^ Suite du BeorStaire du Parnasse, Paris, 1724, p. 41. 

^For other early eighteenth century attributions of authorship to de 
Boissy, see Goujot, BiUiothhque fr., rv, 130; v, 134, 
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An Early Sixteenth-^Century Critical Treatise 

The first item in a list of Italian Critical Treatises of the Six- 
teenth Century compiled by Mr. E. C. Williams {Modern Language 
Notes, xxxv^ 506-507) : 152^, Campiano, N.B., In Artem poeti- 
cam Primordia, Veneziis, may seem puzzling even to students of 
sixteenth-century criticism. Strictly speaking^ this little treatise 
does not belong in that list^ but it is sufficiently early and suffi- 
ciently interesting in itself to be identified and brought to the 
attention of scholars at large. 

The title-page reads as follows : F. Navseae Blancicampiani in 
artem poeticen^, carminumque condendorum primordia. Eiusdem 
syntagma de conficiendis epistolis. (Colophon:) Impressum Vene- 
tiis per Gregorium de Gregoriis. Anno M.D.XXII. die XVI 
Maii.-’^ There are 115 sheets, numbered recto only, and one un- 
numbered sheet. There are copies in the British Museum (11312. 
aaa. SS), in Madrid (Biblioteca Xacional, B-185SJf)^ in Berlin 
(former Konigliche Bibliothek, BeroL Xa, 921), and apparently 
also in Munich. 

This little treatise is little known. Creizenach mentions it, but 
one will look vainly for it m Saintsbury or Spmgarn or Borinski. 
The encyclopedic Grasse (v, 677) mentions it as published in 
Venice, 15'22( F) and 1552, but I have found no trace of an edition 
of 1552, and this is probably a mistake. Grasse calk the author 
Friedrich Xausea, i. e., Eckel or TJnrath, alias Grew or Grau, from 
Pleichfeld or Weissenfeld near Wurzburg, hence Blancicampianus 
or Bianco-Campiano, and in Mr. Williams^ list, N. B. Campiano ! 
The year of his death is given, erroneously, as 1550. According to 
Jocher (Gelehrtenlexicon) , Xausea, doctor of theology and laws, 
secretary to Cardinal Campeggio, preacher at the Stiftskirche in 
Mainz, preacher and counselor to Emperor Ferdinand, finally in 
1541 bishop of Vienna, died at a great age in 1552, Neither 
Jocher nor Jocher- A delung mentions the Primordia. The Allge- 
m&ine deutsche Biographic adds that Nausea studied in Leipzig, 
went as tutor of a young nobleman to Italy in 1518, and also that 
he composed in 1521-22 an art of poetry entitled Syntagma de 
conficiendis epistolis! He obtained his doctork degree in 1523. 
More precisely, as Jos. Metzer, Friedrich Nausea, Eegensburg, 
1884, p. 18, declares, the Primordia were finished in Padua late 
in the autumn of the year 1521 during a convalescence. The 
young Bavarian (he speaks of ^'^his prince,^’ Duke William of 
Bavaria) mentions Baron Christophorus Schwartzenberg as his 
patron, and the Primordia are a bid for the favor of Cardinal 
Campeggio. It was a very interesting effort indeed, with an un- 
mistakable stamp of originality at a time when that quality was 
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rare; he quotes Aristotle and Horace and, ol co-nrsc, the inevitable 
Donatus, but also Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. 

When our knowledge of early modern criticism has progressed 
somewhat further, when Kasenbort’s Dinlogns, the anonymous 
Traciatuhis of 1500, Badius’s Prenoiamenia, and Paustus's LibelJus 
de comoedia are bettor known, it will be interesting to situate the 
work of Nausea, friend and correspondent of Erasmus, among the 
critical efforts of the early sixteenth century. 

Joseph E. Gillet. 

Bryn Mawr College. 


BRIEF MENTION 

Good Speech. An Introduetion to English Phonetics by Wal- 
ter Ripman (pp. viii + 88. E. P. Dutton and Co., New York. 
1924). This book of Mr. Eipman’s is an attempt to present in 
popular style the elements of English phonetics. The author 
writes “ down ” to his readers throughout, sometimes, indeed, ap- 
proaehing the style of books written for small children. Thus, 
on p. 23 he tells us, “ In the throat we have a very delicate appa- 
ratus, the vocal chords, which you cannot see with your mirror.” 
From Mr. Ripman’s Preface one would judge that his book was 
meant primarily for teachers in elementary schools, and for these 
it will doubtless be of some value, in England at least. Serious 
students of speech in this country will hardly find it particularly 
useful, since it was written for British readers and in its American 
edition has not been adapted in the slightest degree to American 
conditions. 

A thoroughgoing consideration of the book under review would 
hardly be worth our while. I will therefore content myself with 
a short discussion of a few matters of detail. On p. f the author, 
after explaining that Standard English arose out of the London 
dialect, asks, “ What forces have helped to spread it so widely ? ” 
His answer is a good example of what may be called the pedago- 
gic fallacy. He says, “ Much has been done by the great boarding 
schools for boys, taught by men of good family educated at one of 
the older Universities. Much is due to the great progress in the 
education of women.” Etc., etc. These factors are hardly so 
important as the author believes. On p. 17, and again on p. 39, 
Mr. Ripman speaks of the two kinds of I in English; he distin- 
guishes these as the “ dark ” and the " clear,” as in will and willing. 
That there is a difference here, everyone will agree. But the differ- 
ence is one of quantity rather than of quality. In both words the 
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l is velarized or dark but the Yelation naturally is easier to 
hear in will, where the [1] is long, than in willing, where it is short. 
On p. 19, line 25, for or read of. On p. 22 and elsewhere the 
author uses the unfortunate term continuant for those conso- 
nantal sounds to which I have given the name strait/^ He tells 
us, When the breath has to pass through a very narrow opening 
... we get a consonantal sound. This sound can be sustained as 
long as the breath lasts, and it is therefore called a continmnt,” 
But a stop too can be sustained as long as the breath lasts. 
On p. 27 we read that [b, d, g] are often pronounced without 
any ^ voice ^ like [p, t, k]. . This is true enough, but in all 
such cases the on- or off-glide is voiced, so that no confusion arises. 
On p. 28 we learn that the p of empty is mute. I must confess I 
always pronounce it, and my pronunciation is the only one given in 
the NJEB. On p. 40 the author equates the voiceless [j] in hue 
with the ch of German ich, I cannot agree to this identification. 
To my ear the English sound differs markedly from the German. 
The area of articulation is much greater in German than in Eng- 
lish, and somewhat further forward. The articulation is looser, 
the amount of air released is much greater and the spread of 
tongue, so to speak, is far more pronounced. On p. 48 we learn 
that the a of father is not a back vowel. The author does not 
make it altogether clear just how he would classify the sound ; pre- 
sumably he would call it mixed.” Such heterodoxy is not in 
place in a popular book; it is sure to confuse the reader, at the 
very least, and will hardly be endorsed by many phoneticians. On 
p. 50 we are told that the distinction between such words as morn- 
ing and mourning, horse and hoarse, is not made in standard 
speech. Yet in the NED a sharp distinction in pronunciation is 
made in all such cases. Mr. Eipman^s dictum will certainly be 
accepted nowhere in America, not to speak of Scotland and North- 
ern England, and such a dictum makes painfully apparent the 
narrowness and rigidity of the authors conception of standard 
speech. On p. 55 the word honesty is transliterated [onosti]. I 
should pronounce it rather [onisti], and here again I find myself 
in agreement with the NED, On p. 56 we read that to stress 
aristocrat on the second syllable is as out of date as it would be to 
stress the -co- of balcony. As I have always pronounced aristo- 
crat with the stress on the second syllable, I was somewhat aston- 
ished to learn how much behind the times I had always been. But 
upon looking the word up in the NED I was reassured to find that 
that authority, at least, recognizes my pronunciation. 


K. M. 
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A Most Friendly Farewell to Sir Francis I) mice, by Henry 
Eo'barts. Transcribed with a short Introduction ])y E. M. Blaekie^ 
B. A. (Cambridge^ Harvard University Press, 1924). This volimie 
is a reprint of the copy (one of two known copies in existcaico) an 
the Library of Lincoln Cathedral It has been handsomely jirinted 

under the supervision of Bruce Eogers ; ihe ty])ogra])hy of the 
original pamphlet has been reproduced as closely as modern types 
will permit.^''’ 

To students the brief Farewell — ^the occasion of which was 
Drake^s expedition to the West Indies in 1585 — ^^\^ll perhaps be 
chiefly interesting for its meter, since the rhyming farewells 
in uninspired hexameters furnish another instance of ihe ])opularity 
of this metrical form in that ago (cf. B. M. Hollowell^ The 
Elizabethan Hexametrists,^^ Philological Q^mrierhj, III (1924), 
5111-.). The diction offers nothing of unusual importance, though 
several archaic words occur. A good mediaeval touch is that 
rare knight Sir Francis Drake,^^ e. p. k. 


NBCEOLOGY 


It is with a keen sense of personal loss that the Editors of Modern 
Language Notes record the death of Professor Henry Alfred 4^odd 
of Columbia University on Saturday, January 3, 1925, in New’' York 
City, An associate editor of the Notes for fifteen years, from 
their inception in 1886 until 1900, he contributed to them, par- 
ticularly during the period of his connection with Johns Hopkins 
University, ending in 1891, a large number of valuable articles. 
These include original -studies on to])ics chiefly relating to Old 
French literature, as well as competent reviews of books on an ox- 
tensive variety of topics — Spanish, Proven(,‘al, Italian, modern 
French literature, palaeography, etc., besides the fields of Old 
‘French linguistics and literature, in which he was more paidicu- 
larly interested. His articles were alw^ays pleasantly and at times 
brilliantly written. An extended sk(4ch of his work will be pub- 
lished by Professor J. L. Gerig in the January-March number of 
the Romanic Review, of which Professor Todd was one of the 
founders. American scholarship has lost in him its first editor 
of Old French texts, and one of the most able and prolific of such 
■workers, a syntactician of thorough preparation and useful activity, 
a linguist of broad attainments and wide sympathies, an inspiring 
teacher and a lovable personality. 
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LYDIAN AIES 

One of Milton^s many heresies from conyentional ideas ■was Hs 
frank desire in L' Allegro to be lapped ^^in soft Lydian airs/’ 
Thro-aghoiit the Eenaissance the term Lydian was the standard 
reproach for ever3"thing thought to be Yicious in music. Lydian 
airs were the of the time, but the name had connotations 

much more definitely ugly than those commonly attached to mod- 
ern syncopation. What those connotations were Oiraldio Ointhio 
tells us in his Dialogo Secondo della vita civile:^ 

^‘^Non dico perd questo, perche alle donne la Musica non con- 
venga, ma non questa molle, non questa non meno lasciya, che si 
fosse gia la Lydia, che parue tanto abomineuole a Platone, che non 
la voile accittare a modo alcuno nella sua Eepublica come lasciva 
e guastratrice di gli animi di huomini, e delle donne parimente.” 

It was probably from the volume of which this dialogue was a 
part that Shakespeare obtained his knowledge of Cinthio’s No- 
velle, and M. Jusserand has given good evidence^ that Spenser 
was familiar with this same dialogue of Ointhio. Certainly Spen- 
ser reflected its animus against Lydian music in his picture of 
Malecasta’s hall : 

And all tlie wliile sweet musike did divide 
Her looser notes with Lydian harmony.® 

Ultimately this prejudice against Lydian music goes back to the 
Platonic bigotry against all modes except the Dorian and to the 
Platonic ideal expressed by Laches of the perfect man who does 
not content himeslf only with the most beautiful harmony on his 

^ Second edition, Venice, 1580, p. 36. 

® Modern Philology, January, 1906. 

® The Paerie Queene, Book in, Canto 1, stanza 40. 
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lyre or on some frivolous instrument^ but who^, in the reality of 
his life^, invests liis words and deeds w^'th Iiarmony according to 
the Dorian mode and not according to the Ionian, much loss ac- 
cording to the Phrygian or Lydian.^ Milton admitted Lydian airs 
into his Tower of Ivory in defiance of their exclusion from the 
ideal republic framed by the Platonic Socrates. Why he did so is 
a question not very difficult, perhaps, but interesting. He was 
perfectly familiar, no doubt, with the passage in The liepvMic 
where Socrates condemns all musical modes except the Dorian on 
the score of their inaptiiess for the education of brave and iem- 
perate men, and Platons narrow but exalted ideal of (haractm* to 
be set before the educator coincided very closely with his own ideal 
as expressed m the Tractate on Education.^' Why, then, did hc' 
differ from Cinthio and most of his humanist predecessors and 
contemporaries who shared the Platonic phobia against Lydian 
airs? 

For this there were at least two reasons of quite different kinds, 
and the best way to get at them is to analyze the musical prtqudice 
inherited from Plato. Cinthio simplified it too much in making 
Lydian music synonymous simply with sensual music. In The 
Republic Plato condemned Lydian music fi.rst because it was <de- 
giac and expressed moods of sadness and despair unbecoming in 
men devoted to the defence of their country. He condemruHl it 
only secondarily because it seduced to sensuality.® I^)ecause ib(‘se 
modes (Mixolydian and Lydian) expressed sad and dissolute emo- 
tions respectively,^^ said Plutarch,^ Plato did well to rejed thcmi 
and to choose the Dorian mode as the only one convenient for 
warlike and temperate men.^^ The Lydian mode had been niirch 
employed in tragedy and in excluding it Plato forbade music to 
express traged}^ For the Platonist all music had to martial or 
else religious or didactic. 

Of the harmonies,^^ said Socrates, I know nothing, but I want 
to have one warlike, which will sound the note which a brave man 
utters in the hour of danger or stern resolve; . . . and anotlun* to 

^ Laches, 188 d. 

® Of Education, Areopagitica, The Commonwealth, edited by Laura L. 
Lockwood, Boston, 1911, p. 9. 

® The Dialogues of Plato translated into English hp Joweft, VoL nr, 
pages 273-274. 

^ De Musica, Cap. 17. 
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be used in times of peace and freedom of action^ wben there is iio 
pressure of necessity and he is seeking to persuade God by prayer^ 
or man by instruction and advice; or on the other hand which 
expresses his willingness to listen to persuasion or advice and which 
represents him when he has accomplished his aim^ not carried 
away by success, but acting moderately and wisely and acquiescing 
in the event. These two harmonies I ask you to leave; . • . the 
strain of courage and the strain of temperance ; these I say leave.’^ ^ 

It is not hard to understand why Milton, the young enthusiast over 

Thebes and Pelops’ line 
And the tale of Troy divine, 

should have baulked at a theory of music which forbade expres- 
sion, to take a presumable example, of the despair of Orestes, or 
of Lear. 

But Milton stood very much alone among his contemporaries in 
interpreting the Greek ideal of temperance or the well-poised life 
(sophrosyne) in a way to leave the tragic sense unhampered. 
Spenser’s treatment of Temperance in the Second Book of The 
Faerie Queene had made grief and its concomitant anger almost 
as dangerous enemies of self-control as sensuality. Sir Guyon, the 
Knight of Temperance, moralizes: 

When raging passion with fierce tyranny 
Robs reason of her dew regalitie, 

And makes it servaunt to her basest part, 

The strong it weakens with infirmitie, 

And with bold fiirie armes the weakest hart : 

The strong through pleasure soonest falles, the weak 
through smart.” ® 

The sage and serious Spenser was a much better Platonist than 
Milton and in consequence of that fact The Faerie Queene lacks 
the tragic elements that might have raised it to the epic level. 

SpensePs allegory of the pleasure through which “the strong 
soonest falles ” is embodied in the stories of Phaedria « and of 
Acrasia’s Bower of Bliss.“ His less familiar allegory of the 
“smart” through which the weak fall is the story of Amavia/- 

s Plato translated by Jowett, op. cit., p. 274. 

® The Faerie Queene^ Book ii, Canto 1, stanza 57. 

The Faerie Queene, Book ii, Canto vi. 

Ihid,, II, xiL 

« im.f II, i. 
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the too-fond wife wlio killed herself for grief over her murdered 
husband. The angry scenes where Pyrochles, Furor and Occasion 
appear are extensions of this allegory, for under the influence of 
a tradition ultimately Stoic and wide-spread in both the Middle 
Ages and in the Eenaissance Spenser thought of grief and anger 
as having their psychological roots in the same “ smart/^ He 
gave more weight to anger than Socrates did because he lived after 
anger had been raised for several centuries to the rank of a very 
popular vice as one of the Seven Deadly Sins. 

It is very far from my purpose to suggest that the Second Book 
of The Faerie Qwene as a whole was a crystallization of orthodox 
Platonism. It is just a good illustration showing how strikingly 
the ethical principle underlying the Socratic prejudice against 
Lydian airs had gained ground during the Eenaissance. Many 
other instances might be found. Almost every serious book written 
in England, Prance and Italy between 1400 and 1600, when Eu- 
rope was striving so self-consciously to bring in an heroic age, in 
some degree shared SpensePs inheritance of the Platonic Puritan- 
ism succinctly defended by Socrates in the passage already quoted 
from the Third Book of The Republic, The war of Eeason against 
Passion was the universal theme which lasted in various forms 
until it was dissolved by the reactions of sentimentalism and ro- 
manticism late in the eighteenth century. 

The most influential champions of the Platonic Puritanism dur- 
ing the Eenaissance were educators. They did not, of course, share 
Platons doubts about poetry, but they were inclined to think even 
less liberally than he did about music. They were as certain as 
was Socrates that contemporary popular music was, as it was put 
by Sassuolo, who taught music in Mantua in the first quarter of 
the fifteenth century, ^^inquinata, impudens, eorrupta atque cor- 

IHd.y n, iv. 

The ideutifleatiou of fear with anger is a familiar dogma of orthodox 
modern psychology. That there is nothing arbitrary in its application to 
literary purposes is shown by a remark of Mr. Aldous Huxley in The 
Young ArchimideSy p. 311: Mr. Huxley describes an Italian peasant furi- 
ous with grief because his little boy has been driven to suicide by selfish 
kindness of his padrona, ^'To be angry is easier than to be sad,” he 
writes, and less painful. It is comforting to tbink of revenge. ‘ Don’t 
talk like that/ I said. ‘It’s no good. It’s stupid. And what would be 
the point? ’ He had had those fits before when grief became too painful 
and he had to escape from it. Anger had been the easiest way of escape.” 
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ruptrix/^® On the other hand^ they needed the example of Soc- 
rates to confirm their faith that music is a necessary part of educa- 
tion. Vergeriusj writing at Padua in 1392, acknowledged that 

^^As to music, the Greeks refused the title of Educated ^ to any- 
one who could not sing or play. Socrates set an example to the 
Athenian youth by himself learning to play in his old age ; urging 
the pursuit of music not as a sensuous indulgence, but as an aid 
to the inner harmony of the soul. In so far as it is taught as a 
healthy recreation for the moral and spiritual nature, music is a 
truly liberal art, and, both as regards its theory and its practice, 
should find a place in education,^^ 

Aeneas Sylvius, in the Letter to Ladislas, King of Bohemia, in 
1459, asked even less certainly than Vergerius 

. . whether we ought to include Music among the pursuits 
unsuited to a Prince ? The Eomans of the later age seem to have 
deprecated attention to this art in their Emperors. It was, on the 
other hand, held a marked defect in Themistocles that he could not 
tune the lyre. The armies of Lacedaemon marched to victory 
under the inspiration of song, although Lycurgus could not have 
admitted the practice had it seemed to him unworthy of the stern- 
est manhood. The Hebrew poet-king need be but alluded to, and 
Cicero is on his side also. So amid some diversity of opinion our 
Judgment inclines to the inclusiQn of Music, as a subject to be 
pursued in moderation under instructors only of serious character, 
who will rigorously disallow all melodies of a sensuous nature. 
Under these conditions we accept the Pythagorean opinion that 
Music exerts a soothing and refreshing influence upon the mind.^^ 

This Pythagorean opinion of the soothing and refreshing effect 
of music was a betrayal of the Platonic Philistinism, though Ter- 
gerius was half unconscious of the fact and half ashamed of it. 
As soon as music got a foothold as an accepted recreation it was 
on the way to reclaim its full character as an art, instead of 
remaining a mere discipline for boys or for men kept permanently 
immature by a purely military life. With its limited license only 
as a cure for tired and neurotic minds music was still a very ele- 
mentary art, in theory at least, but it was on the high road to 

Cesare Guastri, Iniorno alla^ Vifd e aWinsegnamenio di Yittorino da 
Feltref lettere di Sassolo Pratese Yolgarizzate. Firenze, 1869, p.* 69. 

F. P. Vergerius, De ingenuis morihuB^ translated by W. H. Woodward 
in Yittorino da Feltre and other Humamet Educators ^ Cambridge, 1922. 

H. Woodward, ilid.^ p. 239. 
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become the entlmsiastieally practiced art that we know it to have 
been in the home of John Milton, Senior, in Bread Street. The 
heresy that made music an art had a century of history already 
behind it among writers on education in England when Milton 
published his Letter of Bducalion to Master Samuel Hartlib, 
Vives, the Spanish disciple of Erasmus who divided his time be- 
tween England and the Low Countries and was as well acclimated 
in England as in Holland, justified music Jii a general discussion 
of the recreative value of all the arts m his TJe tradendis diseiplun^ 
(1531).^® Eeturning to the subject for a fuller discussion, with 
an Aristotelian echo he defended music again as a recreation by 
a skilful confusion of that value with the orthodox disciplinary 
value recognized by the rigorous Platonists. 

‘^^Let the pupil practice pure and good music which, after the 
Pythagorean mode, sooths, recreates, and restores to its(d f the wear- 
ied mind of the student; then let it lead back to tranquillity and 
tractability all the wild and fierce parts of the students nature, as 
it is related in the ancient world, . . . that rocks were moved and 
wild beasts allured by it.^^ 

Vives^ recent translator, Professor Poster Watson, compares him 
with Francis Bacon as a pioneer in the fields in which he worked.®^ 
His influence, like Baeon^s, was a solvent of traditional taboos and 
reverences. In The Tractate on Education Milton echoed his jus- 
tification of music on traditional disciplinary grounds and recom- 
mended religious, martial or civil ditties ; which, if wise men and 
prophets be not extremely out, have a great power over dispositions 
and manners to smooth and make them gentle from rustic harsh- 
ness and distempered passions.^^ But music as a cure for rustic 
harshness is a very much more urbane conception than music as a 
cure for distempered passions, and in Milton^s subsequent recom- 
mendation of music as not inexpedient after meat, to assist and 
cherish nature in her first concoction, the dilettante must have 
felt that at last the orthodox Platonist among music masters had 
been put to rout. 

Vide the translation published by Foster Watson, Cambridge, 1913, 
p. 40. 

The Polities of Aristotle, translated by B. Jowett, p. 2i52. 

Foster Watson^s translation of Vives, p. 205. 

Op. Git., Introduction, pp. xxi, xxxiv, liii, etc. 

Of Education, Areopagiiiea, The Commonwealth, by John Milton, 
edited by Laura E. Lockwood, Boston, 1911, p. 26. 
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To musically sophisticated moderns this whole question of the 
ethical bearing of music seems strange because we do not under- 
stand what Milton meant when he said that many wise men and 
prophets were strangely mistaken if music did not have incalcu- 
lable power to discipline the passions. People who, like Mr. Carl 
Van Vechten, "^^know the interchangeable values which Handel 
gave to secular and sacred tunes and who can deny that minor 
keys are sad and that major keys are always suggestive of Joy/^ 
may wonder how it was possible to compose musiS which you could 
be sure would either incite to noble deeds or sooth the disorder of 
the mind. That may be a lost art, but we may be certain that it 
existed in the Eenaissance, at least in Utopia, for Sir Thomas 
More says so, All their Musrcke^^ in Utopia, it seems, 

. . bothe that they playe upon instrumentes, and that they 
singe with mannes voyce dothe so resemble and expresse naturall 
affections, the sound and tune is so applied and made agreeable to 
the thinge, that whether it bee a prayer, or els a dytty of gladnes, 
or patience, of trouble, mournynge, or of anger; the fasshion of 
the melodye dothe so represente the meaning of the thinge that it 
doth wonderfullye move, stirre, pearce, and enflame the hearers 
myndes.^^ 

No one in the seventeenth century doubted Aristotle^s dictum 
that characters are affected by music or his proof of it ^^by the 
power which the songs of Olympus and of many others exercised; 
for beyond question they inspired enthusiasm and enthusiasm 
is an emotion of the ethical part of the soul/^ Aristotle^s cer- 
tainty on this score had been reinforced by every writer on music 
in the intervening centuries and in Milton’s mind it stood on a 
much surer footing than did the contemporary notions about 
astronomy or any other branch of science.^® In holding this view 

Carl Van Veehten, Music and Manners, New York, 1916, p. 183. 

The Utopia of Bir Thomas ITore; Ralph Rohmson^s translation with 
Reports Life of More and some of his letters, edited by George Sampson, 
London, 1910, pp. 182-3, 

Politics, translated by Jowett, Book viii, section 5. 

Boethius, for example, repeats Aristotle’s idea without acknowledg- 
ment in his discussion of the proposition on which he founded the De 
Musica, viz., ^'Musicam naturaliter nobis esse conjunctam, et mores vel 
honestare vel evertere.” Summing up his argument he concludes, “Quid 
quod cum aliquis cantilenam libentius auribus atque animo capit, ad illud 
etiam non sponte convertitur, ut motum quoque aliquam similem aiditae 
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and at the same time recommending the use for pleasure of the 
whole gamut of Tocal and instrumental music ayailable in his time 
Milton proved himself a rebel against the ethical theory that had 
limited ideas about music throughout the entire Eeiiaissanee. 

There was one more aspect of the Platonic prejudice against 
Lydian music which Milton definitely did not share. It was the 
underlying preference for simple and archaic types of melody, the 
fundamentally reactionary element in Platons feeling which made 
him resist the l^w of development in all of the arts which makes 
progress consist in ceaseless differentiation into new and more and 
more complex types. This side of Platons feeling is veiled in The 
RepuiUc^ but Plutarch expressed it frankly enough. Soterichus^ 
exposition of the history of music in the De Musica is motivated 
throughout by* the belief that the innovations of recent centuries 
had ruined the art. 

Music/^ he said, is an invention of the gods and is therefore 
in all its aspects a respectable art. The ancients in their practice 
of it, as in their practice of all the arts, watched over its dignity; 
but the moderns, rejecting all its venerable qualities, have intro- 
duced into the theatres in the room of this virile and heavenly art 
that is so dear to the gods an effeminate and mechanized art.^^ 

Soterichus regretted the innovation in recent centuries of more 
complex instruments and more complex rhythms and harmonies 
than had been known before the Attic stage reached the peak of 
its development. Eeaders of The RepuUic will know that in this 
Plutarch was expressing Platons deepest prejudice. Milton^s en- 
thusiasm for the skilful organist plying his grave and fancied 
descant in lofty f ugues,^^ and for the whole symphony with artful 
and unimaginable touches adorning and graving the well-studied 
chords of some choice composer leaves no doubt that on the 
score of capacity to appreciate the law of evolution in music and 
its expression in recent inventions in the art Milton was no Pla- 
tonist.^® 

cantilenae corpus effiixgat, et quod omniuo aliquod melos auditum sibi 
meuior animus ipse decerpai? ” The De Musica^ Book i, Caput i. BoetMi, 
Opera omnia, Paris, 1860, VoL x, p, 1171. 

De Mmioa, Section 16. 

Of Education, Areopagitica, The Oommomoealth, pp, 26-6. 

^®Most English writers on music before Milton were pessimists about 
the state of the art and like Plato were admiratores temporn acU, Roger 
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On examination Milton^s short discussion of music in The Trac- 
tate on Education proves to have been the protest of a mind aesthet- 
ically mature against the moralistic and reactionary elements in 
the Platonic tradition. In the frankly expressed taste for Lydian 
airs in U Allegro it is not fantastic to read Milton^s claim that 
music should share the right of poetry to be sensuous and pas- 
sionate.®^ 

Meeeitt Y. Hughes. 

University of California, 


ALDHELM AND THE SOHECE OF BEOWULF 2523 

In Modern Language Notes for February, 19^4, I pointed out 
the correspondence between the fluenta cruenta of Aldhelm^s De 
Virg, 2420 and the flod blode weol of Beow, 1422, and from this 
drew the inference that the author of Beowulf was acquainted with 
Aldhelm^s poem. This line ^ of Aldhelm occurs in the account of 
the martyr Victoria, the striking fact in whose legendary career 
was her defeat of a dragon whose poisonous breath had infected the 
Italian city of Tnbula, and led its inhabitants to seek deliverance 
from their peril in flight. Dpon their promise to abjure heathen- 

Ascham in. Toxophilus makes ETymphodorus talk as follows: “Therefore 
eyther Aristotle and Plato knowe not what was good and enyll for learn- 
inge and vertue, and the example of wyse histories be vainlie set afore vs 
or els the minstrelsie of lutes, pipes, harpes, and all other that standeth 
by suche nice, fine, minikin fingering (suche as the mooste parte of schol- 
ers whom I knowe vse, if they vse any) is farre more fitte for the woman- 
nishnesse of it to dwelle in the courte among ladies than for any great 
thing in it whiche shoulde helpe good and sad studie, to abide in the 
vniuersitie amonges scholers. But perhaps you knowe some great good- 
nesse of such musicke and such instrumentes, where vnto Plato & Aris- 
totle his brayne coulde neuer attayne, and therfore I will saye no more 
agaynst it.” The English Works of Roger Ascham edited by William 
Aldis Wright, Cambridge, 1904, p. 14. 

Although this article puts Milton^s attitude toward music against a 
background in the history of ideas about the art very different from that 
chosen to illustrate it by Mr. Sigmund G. Spaeth in Milton’s Knowledge of 
Music (Princeton, The University Library, 1913), it would not be under- 
stood as differing from his conclusion (p, 67) that the prevailing current 
in Milton's musical tastes was Doric rather than Lydian. 

^ Which see in the passage quoted below, next to the last line. 
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iRni^ Victoria betakes herself to the clragon^s cave, and bids him 
depart into the desert, far from the habitations of men ; this, since 
her command is seconded by angelic power, he does with all speed. 
The cave being thus cleared of its pestiferous occupant, Victoria 
directs the citizens to convert it into a chapel. Afterward, on her 
refusing to pay homage to a statue of Diana, she is slam with the 
sword. The poetic passage is as follows (2385-12411, 2416-21; 
draco and its synonyms m italics) : 

Interea Komam Iniquens Victoria Virgo, 

Exul in exiliiim Tritliulanae ducitur iirbis, 

Quo draco funestus nictabat flamina veniris, 

Limpida leiiferis corrumpens sera venenis ® 

In tantum ut cives, vasto crepitante timmltu, 

Linquere jam mallent pollutam flatibus urbem, 

Exoai latebram, qua horrens helva latebat. 

His igitur miaeris spondet Victoiia virgo, 

Credula si Domino pandant prsecordia Christo, 

Lurida pestifero linquentes idola cultu, 

Ut dicto citius truculent am flamine gypsam>, 

Qusb turmas vulgi multabat strage cruenta, 

Pelleret e populo, dum mallent credere Christo. 

Quod dum sponderent concordi voce oateivsp, 
ilieo squamigerum proturbat virgo celydrum, 

Et procul in vacuas jussit reptare salebras; 

Mox draco crudehs, sermonum pondere pressus, 

Deserit obscurum squamose pelle tigillum. 

Sic virgo felix, sethrali fieta triumpho, 

Ingentem explodit sancta virtute coluhruni, 

Ut numqiiam ulterius serpens irrumperet antrum. 

Sed procul abseedens inciiltis exulat arvis; 

Jusserat ut gypsam verbo terrente migraie, 

Civibus impendent expulso natrice palmam, 

Tune rogitat cives felix bernacula Ohristi, 

Quatemis in cripta sibi, nairix unde nefandus 
Aufugii, pariter dignentur condere cellam. . . . 

Tune proeus Eugenms, dilubri flamine fretus, 

Turificare jubet mimusque litare Dianse, 

Alma sed imperiiim sprevit complere nefandum. 

Idcirco maeheram stricto mucronc vibrabat 
Crudehs tortor, fundendo fluenta cruenta, 

Virgineos artus eonsecrans sanguine rubro. 


Ovid, Met, 3. 49': 

Hos necat adfiati funesta {ah ajOdatos funesti) tabe veneni. 
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To this corresponds the earlier prose (30-8. 21-309. 16) : 

Ducta est itaque heata Victoria^ pr^sago voeahulo ver.e Christ! 
victoria^ in Trihiilano terntono^ iit ibidem exiliata lamis copia et 
cibi inopia angeretiir. Ea tempestate contigit ut iiniversi miini- 
cipes, quorum municipatus in Tribulano municipio fueraC virus et 
flatus squamosi draconis non ferentes, spreto oppido vagabundis 
meatibus passim dispergentur. Quibus sancta Victoria;, si con- 
verter entur ad Deuni;, relictis deorum statuiiculis^ et abdicatis 
dilubrorum Lupercalibus, ultronea spopondit se virulenta spu- 
mantis basihsci spiracula procul pulsuram^ et urbem incolumitati 
reddituram. Nam propter venenata horrentis chelidri flabra cala- 
mitosum vulgus ingenti strage catervatim trucidabatur, parentes 
prsepostero ordme immatura pignorum funera eernentes, flebilibus 
orbitatis questibus acriter artabantur. Tunc patronus^ civitatis 

* Aldheim’s account becomes clearer in the light of what must have been 
a previous form of the legend, preserved in an early thirteenth-century 
manuscript at Namur, published (1883) in the Analecta Bollmdiana 2. 
157-160. An extract from this is as follows. 

Preeparatus emin ei at in civitate Tribulana draco pessimus, cujus 
flatu moriebantur homines et jumienta. Fiebat luctus ingens et intolera- 
bilis, ita ut universi relinquerent civitatem suam. 

Contigit autem ut Domicianus, qui erat dominus civitatis, ibidem 
veniret ubi erat sancta VictO'ria in exilio, miseiicordi® causa. Pervenit 
itaque ad earn, et coepit offerre ei panes nitidos et vinum. Cui sancta 
Victoria dixit: ‘ Habeo giatias Domino nostro Jesu Christo, qui me 
saginat omni die. Tu autem ut quid ista sollieitudine veneris, intima.^ 
Respondit Domicianus et dixit : ‘ Fugi civitatem meam, et mansi in vicino 
civitatis in casellula mea, quia flatus draconis evadere non poteram Dixi 
in corde meo quia, si trans montem manseio, evadam noxios draconis 
flatus.^ Dicit ei sancta Victoria; ‘Vos, relictis idolis, si Christum coleri- 
tis, statim hie draco fugeret a vobis, et nulla vos fatigaiet necessitas.’ 
Dicit ei Domicianus : ‘ Major et honoratior me nullus est in Tribulana 
urbe. Si inde ilium draeonem eliminas, omnes ejus cives faciam fieii 
Christianos.^ Tunc sancta Victoria dixit ei: ‘Post crastinum diem illuc 
veniam ad pullorum cantum, et in nomine Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
faciam ilium fugere a Ambus vestris.’ Tunc Domicianus, vadens in civi- 
tatem Tribulanam, dixit civibus sui somnia quae dixerat ei sancta Victo- 
ria, Quo audito, omnes qui a civitate fugerant advenerunt, sanctae Victo- 
riae expectantes adventum. 

‘SSancta autem Victoria sexta feria qua promiserat erat jejunans, se- 
quentique sabbato dominica illucescente perrexit in orationem. Continuo 
autem oranti ei et petenti comes factus est angelus Domini qui ei visus 
fuerat, et coepit in itinere dux ejus esse, dicens ei: ‘Nullus horum potest 
me videre quod ego tecum sum. 'JBsto igitur secura, quoniam quando me 
non ostendo sibi, non te desero, et quse jusseris draconi, ego Aeri com- 
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generaliter ex persona promisoui sexus cunctos puellas oraculis ere- 
dula prsecordia pandere pollicetur, si truculenta gyps® criidelitas^ 
qu® letifernm miserandis civibus luem inferebat^ longins arceretur. 
Turn sacra virgo^ aiigeli fulta suSragio^ cum turbis populos® civi- 
tatis ad spectaculum manipulatim confluentibus, ducitur ad dra- 
conis speleum, conerepante jam pullorum plausu et sonante galli- 
cinio/ et nequaquam formidosis gestibus tremibunda^ nec meticu- 
losis palloribus nutabunda, latitantem alloquitur bestiam, ^ In no- 
mine/ inquitj Jesu Christi Domini nostri;, exi bine, draco neqnis- 
sime, et da honorem Deo. Vade iibi non habitent homines I ^ Pariiit 
draco dictis, et ciirsu rapidissimo fugiens abscessit; ilia vero, 
ingressa latibum belu®^ flagitat populum^ jam periculi expertem, 
ut sibi oratorium in eadem cripta struant.^^ 

The monster of Aldhelm^s story slays by means of his poisonous 
breath, while that with which Beowulf has his fateful encounter 
devastates the countryside ('2312^-5, 23'21-2) by the flame which 
issues from his mouth (2312, 2545-9, 2556-8, 2881-2), even 
Beo'wulfs home being swallowed up by waves of fire (2324-7; cf. 
2333-5). Fearing that a wooden shield would be scant protection 
against the dragon^s blazing breath — as indeed it proved in the case 
of Wiglaf (2672 if.) — Beowulf provides himself with one made 
wholly of iron (2337 fl.), but even so finds it a feeble defense 
against the overpowering heat (2570'-2, 2594-5, 2604-5). However, 
it is not by flame that Beowulf is destined to die, but by the 
dragon^s venomous bite (2691®., 2711-5). Why the poet con- 

pello. Confortata antem sancta Victoria ab angelo, civitatem post pullo- 
rum oantu ingreditur; et oecurrit ei Damicianus cum universis civibus, 
et intrantem secutus est populus. Et perveniens ad speluncam dracouis, 
clara voce exelamavit sancta Victoria, dicens: ‘In nomine,’ etc. . . . 
Tunc draco cursu rapidissimo exiit fugiens, ita ut putares cum flagellis 
c^sum.^^ 

^Tbis was at cockcrow of a Sunday morning (see note 3). One is 
reminded of Prudentius, OatK 1, 37-44; 

Ferunt vagantes dsemonas, 

Lsetos tenebris noctium, 

Oallo canente exterritos 
^parsim timere et cedere. 

Invisa nam vicinitas 
Lucis, salutis, numinis, 

Rupto tenebrarum situ 
Koctis fugat satellites. 

See also Eaml, 1. 1. 149-164. 
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ferred upon the monster this supplementary means of destruction 
ivS easy to conjecture: it was only by a death comparatively slow 
that Beowulf would be enabled to hold discourse with his followers 
(2724-51;, 2794-2816) after his final contest. In one passage the 
author^, Just as Beowulf is about to advance upon his foe, superadds 
the venomous breath of the reptile to the fire which he typically 
emits (2522-3) : 

lac 1C heatSufyres hates wene, 

[o]re^es ond attres. 

The breath and venom of 2523 must, I take it, be regarded 
as a hendiadys, and signify venomous breath.^^ ® Such a phrase 
occurs in the earlier part of the above quotation from Aldhelm^s 
prose : virus et flatus (squamosi draconis) . Here we have venom 
and breath, instead of breath and venom but here, as in 
Beowulf, there is a hendiadys of words which individually have 
the identical meaning in the two languages; and that the Latin 
phrase is a true hendiadys appears from Aldhelm^s employment in 
the next sentence of virulenta spumantis lasilisoi spi/raoula, and, 
in the following one, of venermta horrentis chelidri flabra, clearly 
with an equivalent sense. Have we not here, then, another ex- 
ample of a borrowing from Aldhelm by the author of Beowulf — 
a borrowing from the legend of the same martyr as before, only 
this time from the prose, instead of from the verse? 

A feature of both the Latin and the Old English story is syno- 
nymical redundancy in the mention of the dragon, the Old English 
having, besides the obvious designations, draca and wyrm, some- 
thing like thirty ® epithets or kennihgs. Thus there are four com- 
pounds vrith draca (eor^-, fyr-, leg-{l%g-), draca) ; geest- 
{g&st-?)f and two compounds {inwit-, m^geest, besides gryregiest) ; 
one compound with loga (hringhoga) ; four compounds with -floga 
(gu^-^ lyft-, uhP, wldfloga ) ; five compounds with scea^a {attor-, 
gy!6-, man-, ^eod-, uhtscea^a) ; weard, besides beorges weard, and 
two compounds {gold-, hordweard) ; one compound with freca 

® Cl 2839 : l>aBt h§ witS attorseeatSan oret5e geriesde. For mimerous ex- 
amples of hendiadys, see Schmidt, Shakespeare-Lemoon, s. v. And, 

® Instead of which, Bode (Die Kemrnigar in der Angelsdohsisehen Dieht- 
itng, 1886, pp. 77-8) reckons only twelve (of which one, fgrena hyrde, does 
not belong here) : inwitgmt, gryregiest; lyfp, giilSfloga; attor-, man-, 
ilhtscea^a; ugWca, bona, la^a. 
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(gnlSfrem) ; thou dglarn, hona^ fPoncl (2706), the pliraso heorfies 
hyrdej and the follo-wing adjectives, some of which may perhaps be 
considered doiihtlul: byiuende (2569), lilM (2305), gnjreffig 
(2576), nearofdh (2317), md stearcheort (2288). 

Over against these, the Latin story ui verse has seven synonyms — 
draco^ gypsa (for dipsas), natnx, Ixdva, ccJydnis, coluber, serpens— 
of which the first three are used twice (‘ach, and the rest only once; 
the account in prose has six, of which the first is employed three 
times: draco, gypsa, helua, chelidrus, hestia, hasiliscusd Of these 
nine different words, four arc used m lioih the verse and the prose : 
draco, belua (belva), gypsa, ceJydrus (chehdrus) , 

It is obvious that the kennings make, of the two, the more pow- 
erful appeal to tlie imagination, through suggesting appearance 
(gryrefag, hringboga), physical activities in space or time (hjft- 
floga, 'tihtfloga), function or office (liordweard) , moral traits (bona, 
niflSdraca, nearofdh) ^ etc., while the Latin merely presents a variety 
of appellatives for the same object, or— as in this case— for objects 
of the same class. But of course Latin has its owm means of 
appealing to the imagination: the notion of hringboga, for ex- 
ample, is quite as vividly conveyed by Ovid^s line (Met 15. 721), 

Perque sinus crebros et magna volumina labens,® 

of which Old English might, at need, for anything we can see, have 
rendered either sinus or volumina by hringas ® or began (cf. wyrm 
wohbogen, Beaw, 2827). However, it happens that Aldhelm, in 
the passages quoted for our present purpose, has nothing so pic- 
torially conceived as the Ovidian line ; but the copious employment 
of kennings is suggested by the quick succession of virulenta spu- 
mantis basilisci spiracula and venenata horrentis chelidri flabra in 
the prose extract, 

Albeet Stakbtjrkottgh Cook. 

Tale University, 


may be observed that elsewhere Aldhelm has, in all, three other 
equivalents: regulus {l),vipera (3), aspis (4). 

®Of. Virgil, Aen, 5. 85: 

Septem ingens gyros, septena volumina traxit. 

® Cf. Shelley, Revolt of Islam 1. 12. 3-4 ; 

Sometimes the Snake around his enemy^s neck 
Locked in stiff rings his adamantine coil. 
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In Madame de StaeTs Be VAllemagne ^ appears the following 
significant and frequently quoted passage (p. 161 f.): na- 

tions doivent se servir de guide les unes aux autres, et toutes au- 
raient tort de se priver des lumieres qu^elles peuvent mutuellenient 
se prater. II y a quelque chose de tres-smgulier dans la difference 
d^un people a un autre : le climat, Taspect de la nature, la langue, 
le gouvernement, enfin suntout les evenements de Thistoire, puis- 
sance plus extraordinaire encore que toutes les autres, contnbuent 
a ces diver sites, et mil homme, quelque superieur quhl soit, ne 
pent deviner ce qui se developpe naturellement dans hesprit de 
celui qui vit sur un autre sol, eit respire un autre air : on se trou- 
vera done hien en tout pays d^aecueillir les pensees etrangeres; 
car, dans ce genre, Thospitalite fait la fortune de celui qui regoit/^ 
The spirit of this and of other statements in Be V Allemagne 
( 1810 ) hears -close enough resemblance to Goethe^s ideas on Welt- 
Hteratur to ivarrant a comparison. These ideas were formulated 
by Goethe ^ in the late twenties of the nineteenth century. 

Any attempt at such comparison necessitates an explanation of 
the much debated term W elthteraUir, For in spite of his repeated 
use of the word, Goethe did not explicitly define it. To him Welt- 
literatur signified a stage in the development of national litera- 
tures in which they exert a manifest influence upon each other, 
both in form and in content. In such international literary activ- 
ity he was profoundly concerned with those broader interests and 
ideas which w^ere developing side by side in various countries and 
which seemed to be pointing toward a common intellectual and 
spiritual life among nations, toward great humanitarian ideals 
which might ultimately transcend national differences. Goethe 
was of the opinion that receptivity to the thoughts of other nations 
must result in mutual advantage and understanding; in this liter- 
ary interchange he was greatly interested in the part which Ger- 
man literature seemed destined to play. 

Madame de Stael and Goethe both recognize that to remain 

^ Heferenees are to pages of the Didot edition of Madame de Stall’s com- 
plete works. Paris, 1871. Vol. 2. 

“References are to volume and page of the JuMldums-Amgabe of Goe- 
the^s complete works; Stuttgart and Berlin, Cotta, 
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vigorous and youthful, a national literature must be stimulated 
and must have its energy renewed from vital sources. If these are 
not to he found within the nation^s borders, other sources of beauty 
must be welcomed even though they be of foreign origin. Any 
new great work of art is to be scrutinized without national preju- 
dice; every nation must be receptive to new ideas and intent upon 
adapting them to its own individuality. Madame de Stael and 
Goethe are both aware that literary glory can be achieved along 
diverse routes and that no one nation has a monopoly of all that is 
true, good and beautiftiL In intellectual free trade one literature 
may consequently serve as a stimulus to another. 

As early as 1802, in a preface to Delphim (i, 336), Madame dc 
Stael had asserted that French literature was threatened with ste- 
rility, lack of spontaneity and monotony. She had declared that 
new inspiration could not come from a study of French works, but 
must come from the writings of some other nation whose point of 
view and whose emotional nature differ essentially from the French. 
She was of the opinion that national prejudices, which might pre- 
vent the French from studying others, would prove a great ob- 
stacle to future success. In De VAllemagne Madame de Stael 
writes in much the same vein; here (p. 4) she maintains that the 
sterility, which threatens French literature, leads to the conclusion 
that French esprit is in need of being renewed by a more vigoi’- 
ous sap. 'The source of real beauty must be rediscovered. And, 
since foreign opinions — ^whether just or unjust — stimulate thought, 
it would be unwise to erect a 'Chinese wall about literary France 
in order to prevent ideas from coming in. Similarly, Goethe 
enjoins open-minded receptivity, and is fully aware that hospi- 
tality to foreign literary influences has been profitable to Germany 
in the past. He points out (37, 5) that, since no modern nation 
can claim absolute originality, the Germans need not be ashamed 
of having been forced by circumstances into acquiring poetic form 
and content from others. Yet he asserts that foreign borrowings 
have been so thoroughly suffused with the German spirit as to be- 
come essentially German property. He dwells upon another asset 
as well, namely upon the advantage derived from foreign interest in 
a nation^s literaturot For withont such interest, says he (38, 137), 
any literature finally becomes bored with itself. Just as Madame 
de 'Stael states that the opinions of other nations force a nation to 
think, ,so Goethe (38, 171) sees a gain accruing to the Germans 
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from a study of critical discussions of German literature in Biitisli 
reviews. Such criticism, he maintains, Will compel the Germans 
to concern themselves anew with their literature and to regard it 
in a new light. Deeply concerned as he was with all manifesta- 
tions of foreign interest in German literature, Goethe remarked 
(38, 97) that all nations were observing Germany, were praising 
and criticising, accepting and rejecting, imitating and misrepre- 
senting, understanding or misunderstanding, opening or closing 
their hearts to the Germans. He advised that all this be viewed 
with equanimity because of its great value to Germany. 

Madame de Stael discusses the peculiar individuality underlying 
nationalities. In a passage already quoted (p. 161 f.), she enumer- 
altes forces which give rise to differentiation and which serve as 
obstacles to international understanding. She believes that such 
factors as climate, nature, language, government, and historical 
tradition make for diversity m peoples. Diversities thus produced 
are so profound as to make it practically impossible for a repre- 
sentative of one nation to comprehend directly the natural reac- 
tions of another. Furthermore, Madame de Stael stresses differ- 
ences in social environment. Minds, says she (p. 45f.), which are 
developed in solitude and in contemplation of abstract ideas, are 
not like those trained by social contacts and by a life of practical 
activity. It is thus that she accounts for differences reflected in 
the literature, in the arts, in the philosophy and in the religion of 
the Germans and the French. She regards these peoples as 
strangers to each other, separated by ithe Rhine as an eternal 
barrier. Goethe, too, points out diversities which render it diffi- 
cult for one nation to understand another. According to him 
(38, 204 f.) each nation is differentiated from others by certain 
characteristics ; these serve to separate, attract and repel. The out- 
ward manifestations of these inward characteristics usually seem 
strikingly disagreeable or at best ridiculous to others. This is way 
we usually respect a nation less than it deserves. On the other 
hand, he feels that the inward qualities of a nation are known or 
recognized neither by its O'wn representatives nor by foreigners. 
Yet as in the case of the individual, the inmost qualities of a whole 
nation unconsciously produce their effect, and in the end we are 
filled with wonder at their manifestations. Consequently the whole 
literature of a nation can neither he comprehended nor profoundly 
appreciated unless one is mindful of it in all its complexity. Ma- 
2 
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dame de Stael strives to determine the bases for national differ- 
ence's;, as manifest in literature, and stresses tliem as so many 
barriers to appreciative understanding. She affirms that the glory 
and even the charm of every country invariably reside in national 
character and in national spirit (p. 20). On the other hand, 
though cognizant of national differences, Goethe feels that national 
peculiarities are to be accepted as such ; indeed, they are ito be capi- 
talized as a basis for intercourse. Eor he regards the peculiar 
characteristics of a nation as akin to its language and to its coin- 
age, in that they make intercourse possible and facilitate it (38, 
141). 

Although in his writings on WeltlUcratur Goethe has little to 
say about imitation, he does state emphaitically (38, 170) that 
nations are by no means to think alike. Furthermore, as has been 
seen, Goethe implies that Germany's foreign literary borrowings 
have not led to idle imitation, but that national individuality has 
invested new ideas with its own distinctive quality (37, 5). Ma- 
dame de Stael is most insistent in her demand that one nation 
shall not imitate another. She asserts that imitation of the French 
by the Germans could only harm the latter, since their superiority 
lies in their independence of mind, in their love of solitude and in 
individual originality (p. 2'5). According to her opinion each 
country has its national taste and naitural grace. Although an- 
other literature may not conform to French canons of good taste 
it may nevertheless contain new ideas which may prove a source 
of enrichment if modified to suit the French manner (p. 4), 
Madame de Stael believes that the French may profit (p. 45) by 
acquiring some of the serious, contemplative, religious spirit of the 
Germans, and that the latter need acquaintance with the social 
graces and the sprighiliness of the French. Yet she regards mere 
imitation of foreigners as a lack of patriotism (p. 21). 

It is but natural that Goethe should place a stronger emphasis 
upon international literary relations as a source of international 
conciliation than does Madame de Stael in her De VAllemagne. 
For the latter work appeared during the period of Napoleonic 
oppression, whereas Goeithe^s views on Weltlitemtur were developed 
later during a more peaceful period. Madame de Stael remarks 
(p. 45) that German and French writers have been unjust toward 
each other, in part through ignorance of each other's writings. 
Breadth of knowledge, says she, will make for tolerance. Slxe 
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asserts tha/fc the men of genius of all countries are intended to 
understand and to esteem each other. Moreover, she contends that 
in spite of barriers there is a supernational element in literature 
which unites rather than separates peoples. This is the realm of 
ideas; for ideas, says she (p. 21), belong to all nations. Goethe 
stresses the importance of taking cognizance of other peoples, and 
states that it is becoming most necessary for every alert individual 
to determine his relation to his own and to other peoples (38, 40). 
He notes (38, 74) that nations are removing barriers and striving 
to approach each other; they are inclined to develop a community 
of interests and of habits, and even similar literatures. As a result 
of this tendency, he feels that nations will abandon the inclination 
to scoff at each other; they will regard one another from a higher 
point of view and will resolve to rise out of the narrow circle in 
which they have been revolving so long. On one occasion (38, 170) 
Goethe enjoins merely that nations take notice of each other, 
understand one another, and at least learn mutual tolerance. On 
another occasion (38, 141) he goes so far as to believe that inter- 
national good-will may result from the efforts of authors and poets 
to appreciate and emphasize the universally human. In practical 
life he sees a tendency to mitigate the general coarseness, cruelty, 
falsehood, selfishness and deception which have prevailed. Although 
he does not presume that this tendency will result in world peace, 
he 'does hope that inevitable -strife will gradually become less bitter, 
that war will become less cruel and the victor less insolent. Goethe 
regards it as the duty of nations, therefore, to adopt anything in 
each other^s literatures that points toward such international good- 
will. Genuine universal tolerance, says he, can best be realized by 
accepting the specific individuality or peculiarity of nations, and 
by holding to the conviction that what is truly meritorious belongs 
to all mankind. 

In conclusion, it is of interest to note the close correspondence 
between M. Lanson’s characterization of Madame de StaeTs views 
on international literary relations and Goethe^s conception of Welt- 
Uieratur. Eor, in commenting upon De V AUemagne, M. Lanson 
says:® rSve de Mme. de -Stael, c^est une litterature euro- 
peene, un concert ofi chaqne nation -apporterait sa note originale, 

^ Eistoire de Id Litterature Frangaise. 13 e. Paris, Hachette, 1910, 
p. 885. 
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un .eoiiimerce aiissi on cbaque nation .s^ennehirait de ce qn^elle ne 
sanxait produire/^ Yet in spite of such, general similarity in the 
viewpoint of Madame de Stael and of Goethe^ the former remained 
convinced of the fundamental superiority of French taste and style, 
and the latter firmly believed that, as a result of previous foreign 
literary borrowings, Germany was in a position to play the honored 
role of giver. 

JOHIT C. BlAKKEN-xIGEL. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. 


AN EAELY POEM OP ANNA LOUISE KARSOHIN 

Anna Louise KarseMn (1723-1791) the Oorman Sappho, as she 
was later called hy admiring contemporaries, spent the first half 
of her life in obscure and humble surroundings. Her earliest 
poetic attempts were printed either as broadsides or in provincial 
newspapers, and have therefore been preserved only in part. The 
first entry in Goedeke’s Grundriss is dated 1758 : 

1) Die gedemiithigten Eussen. (Triumphlied auf den Sieg bey 
Leuthen. 5. Dez. 1757). Glogau, 1758. 

The well-known fact that the Battle of Leuthen, Dect 5, 1757, 
was a victory, not over the Russians, but over the Austrians under 
Prince Charles of Lorraine, is a sufficient indication that Goedeke’s 
title, perpetuated in the recent third edition, is based on mere 
hear-say evidence. Nevertheless, Anna Louise Karschin did write 
a poem on the Battle of Leuthen.’- It is printed as a quarto .sheet 
of 8 unnumbered pages, of which the second and last are blank: 

Preudige Empfindungcn redlicher Herzen, | die, | wegen des 
verliehenen | herrlichen Sieges | dem Hoehsten Dank opferten, ) 
welchen | Se. Konigl. 'Majest. von Preussen | den Sten December 
1757. I bey Probelwitz, zwischen Neumarck und Lissa ] liber die 
Oestcrreichische grosse Armee | erfochten haben. | Be.sehrieboti | 

fact that she names the battle, not after Leuthen, hut from the 
neighboring villages of Frobel-witz and Lissa, is of no moment, especially 
as the exact date is given. A plan of the battle-field, -with the location 
of all the places mentioned, may be seen in Meyers Konversationslemkon, 
6. Aufl. Bd. 12, S. 482. 
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von I Anna Louise Karschm, geb. Diirbachin, | eines Schneiders 
Praii aus Glogau. | Glogau^ 1757. 

Entscheitelt wird das feindliche Vergnugen, 

Der Stolz wird schuchtern und verschwiegen, 

Die kiihn gewordne Hofnung stirbt. 

Sie fliehn zertheilt die fiirehterlichen Heere, 

5 Der Sieg heiseht unsre Freudenzahre^ 

Die nm des Himmels Beyfall wirbt. 

Schon sah mit blickenden Gedancken 
Der Wiener Thron an seinem Fuh 
Elisien znm Schwure wanken; 

10 Schon lies man sie zum HandekuJs;, 

Die Stadte durch das Schwerdt bezwnngenj 
Und jauchzte von Eroberungen. 

Das Schrocken kam und anderte die Scene^ 

Dor Euf schry m die Jubelthdne 
15 Und sagte Friedrichs Daseyn an. 

Nun staunten sie die prahlerisehen Sieger, 

So staunt der Lowe, der den Tieger 
Im Grimme nicht zerreissen kann. 

Doch aufgeblaht durch ihre Starke, 

20 Verwegen durch die Sicherheit, 

Verliessen sie die festen Werke 
Und wagten einen Schritt zum Streit, 

Und wusten nicht, dafi ihrem Schritte 
Die Vorsicht selbst entgegen stritte. 

25 In unabsehlich ausgedahnter Weite, 

Erfullt mit Hunger nach der Beute, 

So zeigten sie dem Auge sich. 

Die Erde bebte unter ihren Eossen, 

Sie schnaubten, da sie Blut vergossen, 

30 Und rahten, da ihr Muth verblich. 

Bekannt mit Friedrichs seiner Eechte 
Erzitterten sie, da Er schlug. 

Da sie in schwarze Mittemachte 
Der Arm des Todesengels trug. 

35 So weiS der Groiite aller Grossen 
Den Uebermuth vom Stuhl zu stossen. 
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So selling Jehov mit seines Ivneelites Sehwerdte 
Das Sehwerdt^ das luiser Bint begclirte;, 

So hat sem Grimm das Volek zertheili, 

40 Das 111 der Fliicht wie des Egyptens Heere 
Die Eaehe siclit, die gleieh dem Meere 
Sich iiber sie zii stiirzen eilt. 

Die Enrcht entflieht yon unsrer Wange, 

Die Freude glnht in nnserm Bliek, 

45 Und vor dem laiiten Lobgesange 

Scliamt sicli die Schiichtemheit zuriick, 

Die Uiitien hangt den Kopf nnd kennet 
Das Gllick nicht^ das dcr Fromme nennet. 

Die Feinde fliehn nnd wiinschen sich erschrocken 
50 Auf Bergc, wo mit weissen Locken 
Der Winter sich verbreitend sitzt. 

Verfolgt vom Held nnd naS von rothen Stromen 
Wunsehi ihre Angst den Weg nach Bohmen^ 

Von schwacher Hoffnnng nntersthtzt 
55 Enteilen sie dem Ueberwinder 
Hin, wo sie die Canone deckt;, 

Da werden der Verzweiflnng Kinder 
Die schwarzen Ahndnngen erweekt; 

Die fhrehten^ daH anch nnterm Walle 
60 Der Tod sie wiirgend hberfalle. 

So weiis der HErr die Macht im Stanb zn schelten, 
Die der Zerstohrer kleiner Welten 
Und Gott auf Erden wollte seyn. 

Die seinem Rath beherzt entgegen seholte 
65 Und Konige enigrossern wolte^ 

DiB Recht geziemet ihm allein, 

Ihm dem erhabensten Eegierer, 

Dem Erd imd Meer, den Scepter knBt; 

Br sah des Ideinen Heeres Fhhrer^ 

70 Den Held, der nnsre Hoffnnng ist. 

Da horten ihn die Himmel sagen : 

Mein Schroeken soil die Feinde schlagen. 
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Das Schrecken greift nach den verscliwornen Machten, 
Die Briedridis grossen Mnth nicht schwacMen, 

75 Ihr kriegrischex Entwnrf zerfahrt. 

So schmelzt der Schnee^ wemi nah am jungen Lenze 
Alls jener fernen Lander Granze 
Die Warme wieder zu nns kelirt. 

Paris enipfindet noch die Beiile^, 

80 Die Him der Arm des Helden schlug, 

Der nnsiehtbare Donner-Keile 
In den gerechten Waffen trng: 

Die Biirsten ilohen vor dem Grdsten^ 

Er ging Sein tranrig Volck zn trosten 

85 Er kam nnd fand Elisien bescliwemmet 
Vom Strome, der zu seliwach ver damme 
Verschantzte Stadte mit sich rifi. 

Buropa horts, dafi diese stolze Wogen 
Yerkleinert sicli zuriicke zogen, 

90 So bald Sie Friedrich, weichen hieS. 

Sem Glanz drangt in die Kdnigreiche 
Verehrung vor den Helden ein. 

0 Land! vergiJi des Schrdckens Streiche^ 

Und laS die Freude wiircksam sein; 

95 Doch frag dein Herz^ wenn du dich freuest^ 

Ob du des Friedrichs wiirdig seyest. 

The poem is here reprinted in the exact spelling of the original, 
aside from 1. 29, where the misprint vrrgossen has been corrected. 
The involved construction of the first sentence of the title is 
worthy of note. Elisien for Schlesien (11. 9, 85) is unusual, I am 
unable to cite other instances. In schwarze MiUernachie (L 33) 
is paralleled by Gleims in schuoarzer Mitternachi, cited EWB- vi,. 
2419, but the plural Oft in tiefen Mitterndchten there ascribed to 
Goethe does not belong here, as Goethe wrote WinterndcMen: the 
form Mitterndchten was introduced by the reprint A“ of the edition 
of 1806. Entgrossem (1. 65) seems to be a coinage of the poetess. 
The biblical flavor pervading the poem hardly needs comnaent: 
line 36, for example, is a paraphrase of LuTce i, 52. 


W. Etjbrblheybr. 



THE GANON^S YEOMAN^S TALE 


The Canons Yeomans Tale has received rather less attention 
from the investigators than most of the Canterbury Tales — perhaps 
because there is no recognized source for it; and yet it presents 
one or two interesting problems. For example^ the relation oC 
Pars Secunda to Pars Prinia and to the Yeoman's Prologue is not 
entirely clear. Pars Prima is ^“^not really a tale at all^ but a de- 
scription of alchemy and its professors^' (Sheat) ; it is^ in truths 
a kind of additional prologue of two hundred and fifty lines. And 
the real tale (consisting of little more than five hundred lines) 
has itself an introduction (11, 972-1021) and a conclusion (11. 
1388-1481). Apart from this peculiarity of structure^ moreover, 
there are certain difficulties which have apparently never been 
explained. 

Pars Secunda begins^ — 

Ther is a chanoun of religiouu 
Amonges us. . . . 

Who are meant? There is no Canon among the Pilgrims of the 
General Prologue, and the Yeoman's Canon has fled away (1. 702) 
nearly three hundred lines before. Who, again, are the worship- 
ful chanouns religious " of 1. 992, whom the narrator is anxious 
not to offend, but for whom partly the tale is told (1. 1000) ? What 
do we know of their convent (1. 1007) ? Again, is it likely that 
the Yeoman, who in his Prologue and in Pars Prima is so excited, 
so vivacious in his simple way, should underneath have a sober 
didactic purpose? 

But to correcteu that is mis I mente. 

Perhaps; but certainly the Yeoman would never utter the lines 
1342-48™ 

Was never brid gladder agayn tbe day, 

ISTe nightingale, in the sesoun of May, 

ITas never noon that luste bet to singe; 

Ke lady lustier in carolinge 

Or for the speke of love and wommanhede, 

Ke knight in armes to doon an hardy dede 
To stonde in grace of his lady dere. 

There are, to he sure, other inconsistencies as marked as this in 
the Canterbury Tales, but they hare mostly, in various ways, been 
explained, even the Merchant’s elaborate irony; here it is almost 
incomprehensible, unless on the theory that Chaucer wrote very 
153 
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carelessly indeed^ that he should put this purpureus pannus in the 
Ycoman^s mouth. Finally;, the high comedy ol the epilogue (11. 
1388-1481) — ^with its bit of high seriousness;, also^ — and its quo- 
tations from Arnoldus and Senior ^ are wholly inconsistent with 
the impetuous blundering loquacity of the Yeoman elsewhere. 

It is difficulty thereforcy not to infer that Pars Seeunda was 
composed before the Yeoman was conceiTedy^ and then was adapted 
to the new requirements by a few insertions. These insertions are 
in fact tolerably recognizable. They are probably 11. 1088-1 lOly in 
which the Yeoman deprecates (honestly or not) the thought that 
the Canon of the story is the canon with whom he overtook the 
pilgrims; 11. 1172-75y which echo a part of the first insertion;^ 
and probably 11. 1480-81 at the end. FurthermorCy if Pars Seeunda 
was composed for the Canterbury Tales, Chaucer must have in- 
tended to introduce a group of canons into the pilgrimagCy — or 
perhaps find them at Canterbury and use them for the return 
Journey, Or it is Just possible that when he abandoned the plan 
of a double set of taleSy Chaucer invented the Yeoman in order 
to bring this tale into the present group. — But these are vain ima- 
ginations. Ify howevery Pars Seeunda was not composed for the 
Canterbury Tales, there is no hint as to why Chaucer should have 
written up this lively expose of deceitful alchemists and addressed 
it to a body of canonSj unless it had a foundation in fact or a 
special application which is unknown to us.® 

At the same timey one need not infer that if the Canoji’s Yea- 
man's Tale was not written for the Tales, it was therefore written 
earlier. For the evidences of style and metre certainlyy as all have 
felt, seem to suggest a late date. Chaucer was under no obliga- 
tion during the last ten years (say) of his life to devote himself 
to one task exclusively. Moreovery this tale of an alchemist canon 
is Just the sort of jeu Tesprit any one might turn out under special 

^ This is, of course, quite a different matter from Chaucer’s " change of 
plan ” in introducing a figure not described in the General Prologue. Cf. 
G. L. Kittredge, in Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 30. 87. 

®Cf. L 1172 and 1. 1093. Moreover, 11. 1299-1307, or more precisely 
1303-07, may be a later insertion also, since 1. 1304 echoes 1. 1093 and 
1. 1172. 

® It must be admitted that the whole question of Chaucer’s adaptations 
of the tales to the speakers and the other inconsistencies of structure in 
the Canterbury Tales requires further study than it has received; but of 
course most of the maladjustments mean merely that Chaucer had not 
finished his work. 
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circumstances or for a special occasion; and it is also just tlie sort 
of poem, which, once written, Chaucer would want to adapt for 
the Canterbury pilgrims. We are only to recognize that the adap- 
tation was incomplete. 

Another problem which has been passed over in silence is that 
of the chemical details of the Canon^s experiments; nor is the 
explanation altogether obvious unless one take for granted a certain 
amount of technical knowledge on the part of the reader.*^ In the 
first experiment (11. 1116 ff.) the Priest puts an ounce of mercury 
into the crucible, to which the Canon adds, by means of his speci- 
ally prepared coal, an ounce of silver filings. Then the Canon 
makes a mould to fit in size and shape a plate of pure silver weigh- 
ing one ounce (which he conceals in his sleeve) ; and when the 
contents of the crucible are poured into the mould and cooled in 
water, one ounce of silver remains. The second experiment (11. 
1249 ff.) repeats this process, except that the real silver is surrep- 
titiously introduced into the crucible from the end of a hollow 
stick. That is to say, in both experiments two ounces of material, 
one of silver and one of mercury, are put into the crucible and 
only one ounce is taken out, an ounce of silver. But there is no 
real difficulty; for the melting point of silver is 962*^ 0., — and 
from the conditions described this temperature must be assumed 
to have been reached, — ^whereas at 357® C. (the boiling point of 
mercury) the mercury in the crucible would be volatilized, leaving 
only the silver to be poured into the mould. This is perfectly sim- 
ple, once it is explained. But one need not suppose that Chaucer 
calculated the details quite thus, though it is plain, I think, that 
he knew enough about alchemy to avoid any error. The Canon^s 
third experiment is of an altogether different sort and involves no 
chemical laws. 

Patou Pkanklin Baxjm. 

DuJee Umversity. 


^Skeat seems to have missed the point. For, speaking of alchemical 
experiments in general, he says: ‘'The frequent introduction of small 
quantities of gold caused that metal to accumulate; and if, any favor- 
able fTooess, the quicksilver was separated from the mass, a considerable 
quantity of gold would now and then actually appear " (Oxford Chaucer^ 
m, 500; the italics are mine). I have myself asked various Chaucerians 
and one or two chemists, and received such answer as Platons disciple 
received, 1, 1457. For the explanation here given I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor M. Jj. Hamlin. 



THE UNPUBLISHED^^ POEMS OP MLLB DB SCUDEEY 
AND MLLE DBSCAETES 

Some bibliographers state ^ that Ms 25648 F. P. of the Biblio- 
theqne Nationals contains several unpublished letters in verse and 
prose of Mile Madeleine de Scudery and Mile Catherine Des- 
cartes.^ The first line of each poem is given by Lachevre (iii; 292 
and 537) : 

Of Mile Descartes : 

1. — Demeure^ cher Tircis, demeure aupres de moi . . . 

2. — Si mon cceur est ( ?) sensible et tendre . . . 

3. — On ne pent refuser un cceur . . . 

Of Mile de Scudery: 

1. — En m’apprenant, Iris, que vous sgavez rimer . . . 

2. — ^Vous dites fort modestement , . . 

3. — Quand je fis de Pamour une image parfaite . . . 

These several letters and poems are, however, not unpublished. 
They have been printed entirely m the Abb6 L. Bordelon^s for- 
gotten and insignificant compilation Les Malades de telle E'wmeur 
ou Lettres divertissantes ecrites de Chaudray^ Paris, 1697, and 
Lyon, 1698.^ An incomplete and slightly changed text, lacking 
two poems and a few verses, occurs in Ussais de Lettres familieres 
sur toutes sortes de Sujets (Paris, 1690), published by Cassagne 
and Pureti^re. This incomplete version has been reproduced by 
Eathery and Boutron in their Mademoiselle de Scudery, sa vie et 
sa correspondance (1873, pp. 393-403).^ 

1 Lacb^vre, BihUograpMe des Eeoueils oollectifs, m, 292 and 537 ; Lan- 
son, Mamiel Bihl, 4330. 

® The niece of E. Descartes, tbe philosoplier. Cf. Anthologie des Bootes 
Bretons du XVIIe sibcle, p. 185) Toinet, Bssm d’nne Uste alphaMUque 
raisonnSe des auteurs , , . de 1600 d 1715, Fase. ii, p. 12; J. de la Porte, 
Eist, litt. des Femmes Fr, 1769, ii, 149. Ilerdanet in bis Notices chrom- 
logiques . . , de la Bretagne, 1818, p. 189, mentions a volume of poetry 
of Mile Descartes, published in 1693, of which no trace is found in other 
bibliographies. 

®The title page adds: On trouvera dans ces Lettres un tr^s grand 
nombre de bons mots, de Dialogues, d’Epigrammes, de Eemarques, de choses 
difficiles a. croire, de coUtumes, et autres traits dMrudition. 

^ These letters are not found in Lettres de Mile de BcudSrg, de Mme de 
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To make their truncated text more intelligible I reprint here 
the missing fragments according to Ms. 25648 of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale and Bordelon^s Malades de belle Hmneur: 

1. — The first letter of Mile de Scudery to Mile Descartes^ printed 
by Eathery and Boutron, refers to a poem of Mile Descartes^ of 
which two lines are quoted : 

Baut-il avant sa nioit quo tant de fois je meure; 

and;, 

Et devant le ti6pas ne me fais pas raoiirir. 

These lines occur in the poem of Mile Descartes which precedes 
the letter in both Ms. 25648 and Bordelon’s compilation, so that 
no doubt can be entertained as to its relation to Mile de Scudery’s 
correspondence : 

Demeure, cher Tircis, demeure aupres de moi, 

Viens rassurer un coeur toujours tremblant pour toi, 

H^las! La moindre absence allarme ma tendresse; 

Je Grains I’lnstant fatal dont la mort doit un jour 
Sans piti^ s^paier une si tendre amour! 

Au moms, tant que le ciel nous prSte sa lumi^re, 

Autant que tu m’ es cber, & que je te suis cli^re, 

N’incite point la mort qui nous doit desunir, 

Et devant le trSpas ne nae fais point mourir; 

L’un et Tautre occupy du seul soin de nous plaire, 

Faisons de notre amour notre importante affaire. 

Borne ici tes projets, quel destin plus heureux 
Que d^§tre aim6 toujours et toujours amoureux! 

PourraS“tu supporter cette absence cruelle? 

Est-il gloire a ce prix qui te paroisse belle’ 

Je te dis que je t^aime, et tu veux me quitter: 

A-t-on jamais vu Mars sur Tamour I’emporter’ 

Que te peuvent offrir et Mars et la Victoire? 

Je t’ai donn6 mon coeur, te faut>il d’autre gloire? 

Ingrat, te reste-t-il a, former des soubaits, 

Quand tu te vois aimg plus qu’on n’aima jamais? 

Veux-tu dans les hasards dont Bellone est suivie, 

En exposant tes jours mettre en pMl ma vie? 

Les fers, les feux, les dards ont-ils done tant d’appas? 

Et me prSfereS'tu pent €tre le trSpas? 


Balvan, de Baliez et de Mile Descartes, Paris, 1800. Tlie Hotice sur Mile 
Descartes (p. xl) states: comme xl nous reste que tr^s-peu de cboses de 
Mile Descartes, nous avons cru devoir placer dans notre collection 4pisto- 
laire tout ee que nous avons pu rassembler de ses productions.*’ 
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Dieux! Je meurs quand j’y pense, et j’y pense ^ toute heure; 
Faut-il avaiit la mort que tant de fois je meure? 

Si tu fais tous mes voeux, et moi tous tes desirs, 

Est-il ailleurs pour nous de gloire et de plaisirs? 

Viens passer avee moi plein d’ardeur et de joie 
Des jours par FAmour m^me ourdis d’or et de soie. 

Txx m^opposes Flionneur et les lois du devoir! 

Bn est-il d’autre, Mas, que m’aimer et me voir? 

Qui t'a dit, apres tout, que malgrg ton absence, 

Mon eceur aura toujours une exacte Constance? 

Si tu veux me quitter, mMtes-tu ma foi? 

Mais non, va, pars, plutdt que de douter de moi. 

Sois sdr de me trouver, infortunee Ainante, 

On moite de douleur, ou fidele et constante. 

2, — In the first letter of Mile de Scudery {Bathery and Bou- 
iron, p. 393) a few verses are lacking. The following must be 
inserted between line two and three : 

Je vois de votre coeur la sensible tendresse, 

Et dans vos sentiments tant de d^licatesse. 

Que FAmour r^gne dans vos vers, 

Comme il regne dans FUnivers. 

Line 14 is followed by: 

II faut de la rigueur ou de FindiMence 

Pour mettre dans son coeur une ombre de Constance, 

Et je regarde enfin comme un fort grand tourment 
D’avoir plus d’amour qu^un Amant. 

3. — The second letter of Mile de Scudery promises a Madrigal 
{Bathery and Bowtron, p. 399) -yrhieh is not given at the end; 
“ Je prends la liberte Mademoiselle, de vous envoyer un madrigal 
qui a eu le bonheur de ne pas ddplaire an Eoi, et je souhaite qu’il 
soit aussi heureux aupres de vous. . B This poem did not ap- 
pear in the Anthologies of the time (Cf. Lachevre, op. cit.) and is 
not included in the Choix de Poesies which forms the Appendix of 
Eathery and Boutron’s work, so that it very probably, occurs no- 
where else in print than in the Malades de heTle Humeur. 

AU PRINCE ALEXANDRE, Comte Ae Toulouse, Amoral Ae France, au 
sortir de $a petite verole, 

Quand je tremblois pour vous dans ee pM sans gloire, 

Le Ciel, Prince cbarmant, me jftt voir votre Histoire: 

Comme un jeune Alcion durant vos premiers jours, 

Vous voguerez en paix sur les plaines humides, 
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Vos Tiitons seroiit des Amours, 

Et Ics Giuces vos Nereides; 

Mais quand d’auircs perils viendroui jusqiies il vous, 

Devenant de la gloire amoureux et jaloiix, 

On vous veira biavei le courioux de Neptune, 

Poiter dans votre sang Cesar et sa foitiine, 

Couvrir toutes les mers de vos faits inouis, 

Et faire dire enfin des Indes a la Gi^ce: 

Eapide Conquerani, mais rempli de sagesse, 

II accorde fort bien Alexandre et Louis. 

Gustave L. Van Eooseeoeck:. 

New York Unwersity. 


0. E, CUITURE 

Easchl uses the Old French word ciiitiire four times as a gloss 
in his Hebrew Commentary on the Talmud. He employs it in 
the two senses of ^ running sore ^ and ^ pus.^ In Sdblath, 3, a, in 
explaining mefis muTsa^ ^ one that presses an ulcer/ he renders 
mursa^ ^ ulcer/ by cuiiure^ and adds: ''*^the mursa may be pressed 
to drain off pus/^ The same gloss^, cuiture for mursa^ is used in 
the Mahzor Vitry (French ritual work of the twelfth century) ; 
^^and as to mursa, which is called cuUure, it is permitted to ex- 
tract pus from it even though there be blood in it.^^ ^ In Sahlath, 
b^ Easchi again uses cuiture to translate Tcela; in another pas- 
sage (ii, 81, a) Easchi defines Iceia as ^^a sore discharging foul 
humor In Niddah 55, b, and Kerithoth 13, a, cuUure glosses 
lehah seruhali, ^pus."* In Hullm, 47, b, finally, cuUure glosses 
mugla, ^ secreted matter,^ ^ pus/ 

CuUure, which is so familiar to Easchi, is obviously from coctura. 
Coctura, however, does not occur in classical Latin in the special- 
ized sense of ^pus/ ^matter/ Coquere in the sense of ^ripening, 
developing/ maturare, is frequent."* It is used, like cozer in Por- 
tuguese, mainly of grains and fruits. Foma ex arloribus. cruda 
si sunt, vix evelluntur; si matura et coda, deoidnnt.^ Coatura 
might be used with a somewhat similar force, as in Pliny, Eist. 

Mahzor Yitry (Nuremberg 1923), p. 131, 1. 11. 

^ Cf. Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, s. v. coquere, 2, b. which cites the vari- 
ous classical Latin texts mentioned below. 

* Cic. de Beneetute, 19, 71. 
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Nat.^ 55; ea caeli temperies fulsU quam cocturam vacant^ 
^ripening weather.^ As maturare was applied in medical termi- 
nology to ulcers and abscesses, so we find Pliny, op, cit, xs, 19, 
74, speaking of a juice ad suppumtiones concoquendas, 'Celsus 
similarly uses the word of maturing a tumor, when he speaks of 
remedies quae concoqucmt et moveant pus,^ 

OocUOj another derivative of the same root, was, according to 
Cassius Felix, de Medicina^, ch. xxxvi, the Latin equivalent of the 
Greek apiha {a<f>6rj)y an ulcer in the mouth. 

In Eumanian, coace {coquere) has exactly the force of maturart 
when applied to tumors and ulcers, and copturd (cocturd) means 
precisely ^ pus,^ ^ matter.^ It is also of some interest to note that 
in Italy coctura appears in the Venetian dialect in the related sense 
of ^heat pimples, blisters^® 

There are two entries in the Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum, 
ed!.. G Goetz, voL iii, 595, 26 ; 629, 26, one in the Hermeneumata 
Codicis Vaticani Regime Christinae 1269, Saeculi x, the other in 
Codex Vat. 4417, Saeculi x/xi, that puzzled Goetz. The first, 
which is found in a list of plants, minerals and animal substances 
employed in pharmacy, reads : 

smia. i. coctura. 

The second occurs in a list of miscellaneous terms and reads : 
samam idest cocturam. 

That the first has strayed into its place is evident, for neither 
sania nor coctura ever occurs anywhere in the nomenclature of the 
animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdom. ProbsPs conjecture as to 
these glosses (Thes, Ling. Lat,_, coctura, 2, b) rests upon a sug- 
gestion made by Goetz in the index of the Oorp. gloss, lat., s. v. 
coctura. Probst gives as a secondary meaning for coctura : de re 
qme coquitur, saepius i. q, ooctum, and adds in parenthesis : for- 

tasse hue pertinent Gloss. a; sania [*' sania i, q. terra Sarnia? 

Goetz,] We should be on safer ground by taking sania as a vulgar 
form of sanies/ so that coctura would have the sense of ‘^corrup- 
tion/ ^pus/ 

* De Be Medica, v, ni. 

^ Boerio, b. r. coture. 

® For conjectures as to the existence of sania in Vulgar Latin, cf. Meyer- 
Ltibke, Mom. etym. Wh,, § 7577. 
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Godefroy does not record Old French culture in this sense. He 
lists among its meanings: brulure d'une 'plaie, marque de brulure, 
cauiere^ bouton de feUj and cites, among others, the following pas- 
sages as illustrating those significations of the word : 


and also: 


11 ne se piiet aider, tant est groa et enfiez, 

Pullens est, de culture tres tos avironnes. 

(Herman, Bible, MS. Orleans 374 bis.) 

Lessez atant. 

Ke portez tu le las puant? 

De ses boces la quiture 
Desent par vostre vesture, 

Vostre cors e robe soille 
E gesk’ as garetz vus moille. 

8. Edward le conf., Michel, 1979, 


The reference to Michel is inaccurate. Michel in 1836, in his 
Ohromques Anglo-N ormandes (Rouen, Tom. i, pp. 119-126) pub- 
lished a short extract from the Estoire de Seint Aedward le Rei, 
verses 4511-4638, where Godefroy^s citation will be looked for in 
vain. Godefroy^s reference to 1. 1979 is correct for the edition of 
the poem published by H. R. Luard in 1858, in the Lives of Edn 
ward the Confessor, which forms voL 3 of the series of Chronicles 
and Memorials of Great Britain, better known as the Rolls series. 
This volume contains not alone the French poem, the work of an 
anonymous monk of Westminster, but also its Latin original, the 
Vila Beati Edvardi Regis et Confessoris of Ailred. The word 
occurs in the following context. A cripple covered with festering 
sores makes six pilgrimages to Rome to be cured, but in vain. He 
can be cured, the Pope tells him, by being carried to church on the 
King^s back. The Latin text has (11. 319-23) : 

Auribus ut regis boc instrepit, exilit alto 
Descendens solio, tmneo supponitur aegro. 

ISTon sordem saniemque timens, fit purpura regis 
Tacta viri maiiibus squamosis, pectore pectus, 

Pormosum foedo tactum collum quoque collo. 

It will be seen again that the French poet renders sanies by cui- 
ture. Luard in his Glossary and in his English rendering of the 
poem, found in the same volume, correctly renders cuiture by 
^matter/ ^piis/ 
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Pullens in the first passage is^ of course, purulentus. The ms. 
IS not accessible. If the reference is correct, the verses are proba- 
bly taken from Hermanns paraphrase of Job, ii, 8: Satan . . . 

percussit Job ulcere pessimOj a planta pedis usque ad verUcem 
ejus, qui testa saniem radebat, sedens in sterquilinio, (Cf. Wy- 
clifs rendering of this passage below.) There is, in any case, a 
clear indication that the sense of culture is not brulure or cautere, 
but sanies. 

It is, I suspect, because Godefroy failed to render culture accu- 
rately that English lexicographers went searching far afield for 
kindred of the word in its English form, The Middle-English 
Dictionary of Stratmann and Bradley does not even suggest a 
French original for qviter and its variant forms, but refers to L. 
G. Icwater^ H. G. Koder, ^mucus,^ ^ phlegm,^ as an explanation of 
the word. The New English Dictionary doubtfully offers culture 
to explain English quitter, but adds that 0. F. culture is not re- 
corded in the specific sense of the English word, which it defines 
as ^pus,^ ^suppurating matter^; ^a purulent discharge from a 
wound or sore.^ It is cited from a fairly large number of texts 
ranging from the thirteenth to the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and still persists in farriery in its derived sense of an ^ ulcer 
or suppurating sore on the coronet of a horse’s foot.’ A glance at 
one or two of the following passages, cited in the jST. E . D. under 
quitter will show the identity of the English word with cuiture in 
the passages taken from Godefroy : 

1382 Wyclifj Job n, 8 [Job] with a sherd scrapide awei the quyture. 

0 . 1400 Lanfranc’s Girurg. 37. Thilhe quyttere & Uood schulde letie 
the helynge of the wounde. 

c. 1440 Promptorium Parvulorum 525/2 Whytowre, of a soore^ sames. 

1680. Plot. Staff ordsb. 305. The nourishing jmce .... emptying 
itself hy those corrupted sores in u quitture or sanies. 


I desire to thank Dr Blondheim, who suggested to me the sub- 
ject of this note, for giving me various indications utilized in it. 


U. S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. 


H. Loss. 
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ACCESSORY VOWELS 
{Voyelles prosiheiiques et aulres) 

Une voyelle prostlietique se deyeloppe devaiit s suiyi d’uiie coii- 
sonne; les groupes jnitiaux sp, si, sc, sm, sn deyiennent aiiisi esp, 
osl, esc, es7n, sn: spofisa > esposa > espouse > Spouse, etc. Ce de- 
veloppemeiit remonte tres liant ; la voyelle accessoire se montre deja 
dans le latin populaire, oix elle s^ecrivait par i on e : iscala, iscrip- 
sit, escola, escripsi, esc^'iplura, etc.; le plus ancien exemple^ iscripla, 
se trouve dans une inscription de Fan ^ In the terminology 
of SweeL this ^yoyelle accessoire^ is a glide. According to Bru- 
noL C^etait deyenu une habitude populaire d^appuyer le groupe 
sur la voyelle/^ ^ The yiew that this yowel was an on-glide ^ or 
supporting yowel to pronounce the s + consonant group necessi- 
tates diilerent explanations for the deyelopment of a yowel in Icnif > 
canif, Icnddel > quenelle, etc, ; bollwerh > boulevard, partner > pa^'- 
tenaire, bulldog > bouledogue; lourtreau > tourtereau; hich > 
brique, halt > lialie, checTc > cheque; and of e ^ parasite ^ in emou- 
cliet, ecraser, epicea,^ 

If the i ill iscripla is an ^on-glide/ it has nothing in common 
with the a in canif, the e in bouledogue, the a in avacances, or the 
e in Scraser, 

If an Arab, an Bast Indian^ a Frenchman, Spaniard or Italian 
is given the following sentence to read : want to speak Spanish/^ 
he reads it in this manner: want to speak (e) (i)Spanish.^^ In 

this case there is no parasitic^ i or e before sp ot speah, but there 
is before sp of Spanish, The word preceding speah ends in a 
vowel, and the word preceding Spanish ends in a consonant, 

Nyrop says (ibid,, p. 439), ‘^^il semble qu’a Forigine il [d] ne 
se produisait pas quand le mot precedent se terminait par unc 
voyelle.^^ The similar phenomenon in Italian, lo studio, but con 
istudio, la scuoJa, but in iscuola (examples cited by Nyrop, ibid,, 
tonae 1, p. 439) is well known. 

In the present day pronunciation of French, Italian, Spanish, 
Russian, Arabic and Hindustani-speaking persons (and probably 

1 Nyrop, Gmmmaire historique de la Icmgm frangaise, 1®, ( Copenliageu, 
1914 L p. 439. 

^ Jffisioire de la largue francaiBe, J, (Paris, 190i>), p. 74. 

® Chosen among other examples cited by Nyrop, iUd,, pp. 440, 441, 444. 

ie2 
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of other peoples of non-Germanic race) the e or % does not appear 
before s + a consonant when the preceding word ends in a vowel; 
and as this is also historically true^ it suggests that the vowel is 
not connected with the 5 -f- consonant, but is determined by the 
end-consonant of the preceding word. 

On listening to a Spanish pronunciation of speah, it is readily 
observed that the vowel placed before s is not an on-glide ^ at all 
but is separated from the 5 by a noticeable pause. 

In my article on Breath-control and End-consonants in French 
and English in Modern Philology, vii (1916), p. 101, I have 
pointed out that in French, an end-consonant is preceded by a 
momentary stoppage of breath and followed by an explosion or in 
other words, that all consonants in French are pronounced as if 
initial as opposed to the pronunciation of end-consonants in Eng- 
lish (except at the end of certain consonant groups) where the 
expulsion of breath is continuous until interrupted by the closure 
of the tongue against the palate or the closing of the lips for the 
consonant. 

Thus m present day French a consonant is never pronounced by 
means of a preceding vowel, and consequently there are no ^ on- 
glides^ in French. Experiments indicate that end-consonants in 
all of the Germanic languages are pronounced as in English, that 
is with a continuous pronunciation or with an ^ on-glide^ as the 
position for the consonant is taken, while, on the other hand, the 
break in the air-current after the vowel and before the end-conso- 
nant, the latter being subsequently pronounced by means of an ex- 
plosion or indistinct vowel, is characteristic perhaps of all languages 
other than the Germanic. Such an ^ explosion ^ or indistinct neu- 
tral vowel is heard after d in English robbed or after t in English 
rapt. This vowel differs as to quantity and quality within rather 
wide limits, and its quality is determined by the nature of the 
preceding and following consonants. If the tongue remains in an 
elevated position as it will in the sentence ^ I want to speak Span- 
ish,^ this supporting vowel will sound like i ox e because of the 
high position of the tongue for Tc and s. The i or e or vowel of 
varying quality however is not the supporting vowel of sp, but of fe. 

In iscala, escola, etc., it was perhaps natural for the mind to 
associate the i or the e, that is the explosion of the end-consonant 
of the preceding word, not with the end-consonant of which it was 
the supporting vowel, but with the $ of the following word, because 
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any begiiming Yowel was likewise pronounced with the end-con- 
sonant oC a preceding word^ though the mind conceived of it as 
belonging to the word of which it was etymologically a part. 

Not only are the parasitic^ e’s of words of the type louledogm 
explained as the explosion or indistinct supporting vowel of the 
preceding consonant^ but one need seek no other explanation of the 
parasitic ^ e of words of the type ecrevisse. 

As shown for trace in my article Syllable and Word Division m 
French and English/^ Modern Philology, xxrx (192^), p. 321;, a 
similar explosion or vowel follows each consonant of a French con- 
sonant group. The exaggeration of such an explosion would 
appear as a separate independent vowel and thus account for the 
development of canif from Icnif, etc. 

The supporting vowel in all of these and similar examples then 
is not an ‘^on-glide/ but the explosion of a preceding consonant. 
Romance and Slavic languages;, Hindustani;, Arabic^ and other lan- 
guages using an explosion to pronounce end-consonants have this 
phenomenon in common ; the Germanic languages because of their 
habit of gliding up to the consonant on the preceding vowel pre- 
sent no examples of this type. 

Likewise the sound indicated by a in representations of the 
faulty English pronunciation of Greeks, Italians, etc., as for ex- 
ample: it-a-did are explained in the same manner. The sound 
figured by a is the explosion of the t, etc. 

James L. Baeker. 

Unw€7^sity of Utah. 


REVIEWS 

A dictionary of the printers and boolcsellers who were at worh in 
England, Scotland and Ireland from 1068 to 1725 by Henry 
E. Plomer. With the help of H. G. Aldis, E. E. McO. I)ix, G, 
J. Gray, and R. B. McKerrow. Edited by Arundell Esdaile. 
Printed for the Bibliographical Society, at the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1922. 8vo. xii + 342 pp. 

Among the most significant contributions of recent British lite- 
rary scholarship are certain productions of the Bibliographical 
Society, the work of such masters as Pollard, Greg, McKerrow, 
and Esdaile. One of the most useful undertakings of the Society 
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has been its dictionaries of early English, printers and booksellers^ 
which thus far have covered the years from 1457 to 1667. Mr. 
Plomer^s DicUomry now extends this account to the year 1725. 

In evaluating a work of this nature^, where it is impossible to 
check more than a fraction of the details^, the reviewer must pro- 
ceed on the principle of ex pede Herculem: he must consider the 
methods appropriate to such a task as Mr. PlomePs and then^ by 
means of representative cross-sections of the work, must deter- 
mine, first, the methods employed by the compiler and their ade- 
quacy, and, secondly, with how much tact, accuracy, and thorough- 
ness the methods employed have been carried out. 

What must be done to achieve a satisfactory dictionary of print- 
ers and booksellers between 1668 and 1725? In the first place, 
there are certain primary sources adequate use of which is abso- 
lutely essential. There are the records of the Stationers^ Com- 
pany, both those which are unpublished and those which have been 
printed — notably the Eyre and Eivington Transcript of the 
registers from 1640 to 1708/9. There are the carefully indexed 
volumes of Arber^s Term catalogues. There is the long list of 
printers and booksellers in Dunton^s Life and errors. There are, 
also, the title-pages of the books themselves which were published 
during the period. Several thousands of these should be examined 
and a special inspection made of the writings of the better-known 
authors. One should also run through journals of the period to 
note the publishers. Then there are a number of important sec- 
ondary sources, such as Nichols^ Literary anecdotes,, Timperley^s 
Dichonary of printers and printing, and various monographs pub- 
lished by the Bibliographical Society. Such are the minimum 
requirements. In addition, the devoted compiler might search 
through the correspondence of authors, through parish registers 
for the important bookmen, through accounts of trials involving 
copyright, blasphemy, or libel, and might collect data from a 
study of the type and ornaments of books of the period. But, as 
life is short and of the making of books no end, to tap these last 
sources is hardly mandatory. 

A glance at Mr. Plomer^s list of abbreviations and a skimming 
of his text indicate that he has used the major manuscript and 
printed records. It is, not, however, thus easily apparent whether 
Mr. Plomer made that inspection of the books and journals of the 
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period essontjal to a thorough performance of his task. To deter- 
mine this let us examine a number oC works l)y lietter-known 
writers — ^books which could not have been overlooked in a syste- 
matic investigation. Let us select, say, Defoe, Dryden, and Mil- 
ton, and let us limit ourselves to iirst authorized editions, since 
these obviously have a' special significance as indicating relation- 
ship between the author and publisher. It at once becomes appar- 
ent that Mr. Plomcr has neglected this essential research. Other- 
wise, we should be told not merely that J. Brotherton issued an 
insignificant musical dictionary, but that he published the first 
edition of Capfaim Singleton; we should read of W. Davis, not 
simply that his last entry in the Term catalogues was made in 
1686, but that he was named on the title-page of the first edition 
of Absalom and Acliilopliel; John Starkey would be given similar 
credit for Paradise regained. And, had the publications by or 
attributed to the more celebrated authors been systematically re- 
viewed, many names would have appeared in the Dictionary which 
are now entirely omitted. A casual check for merely four writers 
— Defoe, Pope, Steele, and Swift — ^reveals dozens of omissions.^ 

Apparently, also, Mr. Plomer failed to search — at least to search 
systematica^ — through the files of journals. Had he done so 
Thomas Warner, the publisher of The British journal, one of the 
more significant newspapers, would not have been omitted from 
the Dictionary; John Peele would have been listed as the publisher 
of the important London journal, and John Morpliew, as the pub- 
lisher of the Taller; A. Baldwin would have been associated with 
the Guardian and the Lay-monTc; and so forth. 

To be sure, the required search through the publications of the 
day would have been long and dusty labor. But he who under- 
takes a dictionary of biography commits himself to such work. 
And the labor is not so oppressive as at first appears. Given a 
great library, one can easily inspect over a hundred title-pages a 

^ For instance, Henry Eoberts, Francis Higgins, G. Eisk, J. Harrison, 
in Castle Alley in Cornhill (1715), F). More, T. Warner, W. Graves, in St. 
James’s St. (1720), W. Chetwood, W. Borebam, John Henly, E. Bnrleiglji, 
A. Moore, T. Payne, near Stationers-Hali (1720), B. Creak, Charles Lillie, 
John Hyde, Eobert Owen, J. Temple, George Faulkner, and Timothy At- 
kins. Lack of space prevents my recording the works in which their 
names are found. 
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day; and the chronological arrangement of the extensive Nichols 
collection of newspapers at the Bodleian facilitates a search snch 
as Mr. Plomer should have undertaken — and should have under- 
taken no matter what the effort^ for its returns are authoritative 
and sure to be generous^ whereas the effect of neglecting it is to 
vitiate the whole Dictionary. 

Let us now see how fully Mr. Plomer has employed such avenues 
of research as apparently he did follow ; and let us begin with the 
MS. records of the Stationers^ Company. These records may be 
divided for our purposes into three classes. The first is the regis- 
ters to 1709, the year before the Copyright Act of 8 Anne, c. 19 
became law. These registers have been printed. The second is 
the registers from that date, for books were registered after the 
Act as they had been before it. Finally there are the apprentices^ 
and freemeifis registers and the court books of the Company, in 
which are recorded matters of vital importance to a dictionary of 
printers and booksellers — dates of apprenticeship and of ^ cloth- 
ing,^ names of apprentices^ masters, elections, etc. 

For the purpose of a representative cross-section by which to 
check Mr. Plomer^s compendium I have selected three publishers 
of moderate repute — Samuel Ballard, John Peele, and Abigail 
Baldwin (not Anne Baldwin, as Mr. Plomer has it, perhaps after 
the error in Nichols^ Literary anecdotes ) ; two very prominent men 
— John Morphew and James Eoberts; and two men not men- 
tioned at all by Plomer — Samuel Aris and Thomas Warner — 
these last to see whether their omission would be explained by 
their non-appearance in the Eegisters. 

A search of the ms. records of the Company for these men shows 
astonishing deficiencies in the Dictionary. Thomas Warner, miss- 
ing in the Dictionary, appears half a dozen times in the regis- 
ters;^ all those in question, except Abigail Baldwin and Warner 
appear in the apprentices^ and freemen^s registers and the court 
books, which give precise information as to dates of apprentice- 
ship, of admittance to freedom, of the master to whom bound, etc.^ 

^ See registers tinder dates of 4 June and 17 July 1716, 17 May 1717, 

8 May 1718, 1 Feb. 1722, and 21 Dec. 1723. 

» Samuel Ballard, son of Samuel, bound to John Salusbury 4 Sept. 1693 
(Apprentices’ register for that date), admitted to freedom of Company 
3 Mar. 1700/1 (Freemen’s register for that date), clothed 3 Mar 1711/2 
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In the case of none of the men in question lias Mr. Ploinor in- 
cluded this information. When we join to these omissions the 
fact that the registers give inrormation as to the names of the 
Masters and Wardens which is missing in Mr. PlomePs book, it 
becomes evident that his use of tlie ms. documents can scarcely 
have been much more than nominal. As far as the Company rec- 
ords are concerned, liis source seems to have been almost entirely 
tile Eyre and Eivington Transcript, 

Mr. Plomer’s failure in particular to record all the Masters of 
the Comjiany during his period — ipso facto important men — is 
doubly surprising when we rememlier that lists of these Masters 
have been ])riiited in Arber’s Transcript and in the Byre and 
Eivington Transcript (in the latter of which the Wardens also are 
given ).^ These Masters afford a dramatic instance of what Mr. 
Plomer’s work has suffered through insufficient use of the Com- 
pany records. A check through the list of the thirty-four men 
who held this mijiortant post between 1068 and 1725 shows six 
who do not appear at all in Mr. PlomePs Dictionary although 
one of these men (William Phillips) had been Master seven times; 
it shows seventeen who^ though in the Dictionary (or in Mr. Plo- 

( Court book, 1097-1717, f. 197; John Peele, bound to Daniel Browne 
4 Dec. 1710 (Apprentices’ register for that date), admitted to freedom 
7 Apr. 1718 (Freemen’s register for that date), clothed 2 ISTov, 1719 (Couit 
book, 1717-33, p. 00), chosen Under Warden 1749 and 1750 (Court book, 
1741-51, pp, 441 and 478); John Morphew, son of Stephen, bound to Ed- 
ward Jones 2 Dee. 1695 (Apprentices^ register), admitted to freedom 
1 Feb. 1702/3 (Freeman’s register), clothed 2 Oct. 1710 (Court book, 
1697-1717, f. 184'^) : James B.obeits (see below, p. 169) ; Samuel Aris, son 
of John, bound to William Saves 7 June 1703 ( ApprciiiiceKs’ register), ad- 
mitted to freedom 5 Mar, 1710/1 (Freemen’s register), clothed 5 Nov. 
1723 (Court book, 1717-33, p. 160). 

If it were urged that these records are not easy of access, it could be 
answered that they are not impossible of access, as this note proves; and, 
in any case, Mr. Ploraer should have given dehnito indication of the 
extent to which he used or did not use them. 

^ Cf. Kivington’s article in voL v, pp. Ixi-lxxV. 

® See the ' Contents ’ in each volume. How could Mr. Plomer overlook 
this source when he was one of the collaborators in the Transcript f 

^Htigh Herrington (Master 1685), John Towne (1688), Ambrose Isted 
(1690-1), William Phillips (1700-2, 1709-12), Edward Darrel (1707), 
and John Knaplock (1722-4). 
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mer^s earlier Dictionary), are not described there as Master; ^ and 
it shows that one man described as Master by Mr. Plomer ® was 
not Master at all. 

A similar illustration of the debilitating effect upon his work of 
Mr. PlomePs omissions in research can be gained by taking one 
of the men we have chosen as a sample — James Eoberts of War- 
wick Lane — and contrasting what Mr. Plomer has found out about 
him. with what he might have found out had his research been 
more thorough — not had he concentrated his attentions on Eob- 
erts^ which^ of course, no one could expect, but had he simply done 
the work implied in a well-considered plan of investigation for a 
book such as his. Had the records of the Compan}'^ been thor- 
oughly used, Mr. Plomer, instead of merely drawing from Hichols 
the date of Eoberts’s death, his age at that time, and the erroneous 
statement that he had been Master three times, would have learned 
his father, the condition and date of his apprenticeship, the date 
of his being admitted to the freedom of the Company, the date of 
his being clothed, his election as Under Warden, as Upper Warden, 
and four times as Master of the Company.® And had the import- 
ant authors of the period been searched we should learn from Mr. 
Plomer not merely that Eoberts issued a forgotten work by J. 
Gilbert, but that he published first editions for Addison, Congreve, 
Defoe, Mandeville, Pope, Prior, Steele, and Young.^® 

'^ W. Leak [so the Eyre and Kivington Transcript; the Arher reads 
‘William Seale’] (1670), Ralph Smith (1672), Ahel Roper (1676), 
Robert White (1677), Roger Norton (1678, 1682-4, 1687), Samuel Mearne 
(1670, 1681-2), Thomas Vere (1681), John Bellinger (1686, 1693), Edward 
Biewster (1689, 1692), John Simms (1694-5), Richard Simpson (1704-5), 
Wlalter Kettilby (1706), Charles Harper (1708), Daniel Browne (1713), 
Nicholas Boddington (1716-17), John Sprint (1720-1), John Walthoe 
(1725-6). 

® Thomas Roycroft. In 1675, when Mr. Plomer states he was Master, 
he was really a Warden (1674-5), George Sawbridge was Master then. 

® James Roberts, son of Robert Roberts, printer, was admitted ‘by 
patrimony,’ 7 Nov, 1692 to the freedom of the Company (Freemen’s reg- 
ister) and clothed 1 July 1695 (Court book, 1683-97, f. 227). He was 
chosen Under Warden 1723 and 1724, Upper Warden 1727, and Master 
1729, 1730, 1731, and 1732 iCourt book, 1717-33, pp. 150, 179, 271, 335, 
376, 427, and 454). 

For instance, Addison’s The old Whig, On the state of the Peerage 
(1719), Congreve’s An impossible thing (1720), Defoe’s Journal of the 
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Altlioiigli Mr, Plomer has thus lamentably failed to tap essen- 
tial sources, ho has made fairly conscientious use o^ the sources 
he really did draw from. A clieck of the first fifteen pages of 
Yolume three of Arber^s Term catalogues shows only three omis- 
sions from the Dictionary of names occurring in the Catalogues?-'^ 
A check of the printers mentioned by Dunton — some 150 — shows 
only two omissionsd- On the other hand;, both Aris and Warner 
on our list^ who were omitted from the Dictionary, are in Nichols — 
in the index tood”* It is difficult;, also^ to see why certain informa- 
tion in Dunton is not used when other no more important infor- 
mation isd"^ It is, moreover, surprising to find Mr. Plomer alleg- 
ing of Dunton, whom he names as a chief source (p. ix), that ‘^he 
was a shrewd observer . , . and his judgements . . . may be ac- 
cepted.^ As a matter of fact, Dunton^s judgments are absurd, as 
can be objectively demonstrated.^® 

plague year (1722), Maiideville’s Fable ojfj the bees (1714), Pope^s Cotiri 
poems (1716), PrioPs Second collection of poems (1716), Steele’s Romish 
ecclesiastical history (1714), and Young’s Universal passion. Satire I 
(3725). For Swift see Temple Scott’s Bibliography {Prose works xn, 
136 and 137). 

M. M. (Arber, iir, 3), Eleanor Smith (ni, 5; but, although not men- 
tioned even in a cross-reference in the Dictionary we are considering, she 
is in Mr. Plomer ’s earlier Dictionary), J. Everingham (in, 12). 

George Swinnock and his father (Dunton, Life and errors, ed. 1818, 
I. 224). 

Nichols, Literary anecdotes (1812-13), x, 202 and iv, 93. 

Of., for instance, Eiehard Chiswell, Dormau Newman, Gilliilower, 
Evets, Ealph Smith, and Eliphal Jay in Dunton, i, 204, 211, 233-14, 219, 
222, and 227. 

^°In tlie cases where he gives a verdict on contemporary printers (x, 
204 sqq.), 132 judgments are definitely favorable — ^many of these extrava- 
gantly so; five are mildly unfavorable; two are strongly unfavorable. 
Now, it is evident that no craft is made up of so large a pi*oportion of 
admirable individuals. Besides, Dunton’s judgments are individually 
ridiculous. Thus the bookseller Walwyn is equalled as a poet to Dryden 
(I, 218). 3Mir. Shrowsbury, who ^may justly be called Tenerable for Ms 
heavenly aspect,’ ‘is familiarly acquainted with all the Books that are 
extant in any Language’ (t, 222). A nobleman -is described as ‘descended 
from a pious and antient Family; and, being a true Patriot and generous 
Man, is universally admired ’ ( i, 347 ) . Who was this paragon ? That old 
rip Lord Wharton, the most notorious rake of the age! But here is 
Dunton’s most brilliant performance; ‘Mr. Collier, He is a breathing 
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Despite the fundamental weaknesses of Mr. Plomer’s perform- 
ance^, however^ the Dictionary is still a very useful work. The col- 
lection and ordering of many names, the distinguishing of men of 
the same name, the listing of places of business with the dates 
when there — all this is valuable. But the difficulty is that a book 
so outwardly imposing as Mr. Plomer^s and so genuinely valuable 
may, by apparently announcing the completion of a task, keep 
others from finishing it, and thus because a work is half-done it 
may never be done. That is why it has been necessary somewhat 
ruthlessly to show that Mr. Plomer^s work is merely a nucleus, that 
important sources remain to be tapped, Mr. Plomer^s book, indeed, 
being a specimen of unmethodized antiquarianism rather than of 
scientific scholarship. 

P. B. Kaye, 

thioestern University, 


SiGFUs Blonbal: Islandsk-dansTc Ordhog. Hoved-Medarbejdere: 
BJorg p. Bldndal, J6ii Ofeigsson, Holger Wiehe. 1. Halvbmd 
( A-L) . Reykjavik og K^benhavn, H. Aseheboug & Co., 1920- 
22. 4°. xi, 480 pp. 

Icelmdic-Englkh Dictionary by Geie T. Zoega. Second edition 
enlarged. Reykjavik, SigurSur Elristjansson, 1922. 8°. 

631 pp. 

✓ 

Islanclsh Grammatilc, Islandsk Nutidssprog, af Valtyr Gu^- 
MUKDSSOK. K(^benhavn, H. Hagerup, 1922. 8^^. viii, 

191 pp. 

Jakob Joh. SmAri: Islenzk seining otfrce'^i, Eeykjavik, Arssell 
Arnason, 1920. 8^. 279, x pp. 

The difference between Old and Modern Icelandic is not gener- 
ally well understood by foreign scholars, partly due to the fact that 
the spelling of the modern tongue is so conservative that a modern 

Library; and for Metaphysical Learning and good Oratory, he bears the 
bell from most that can be named. I know of none that equal him in 
these respects, except it he Dr. South, Dr, Stanhope, and Mr. bTorris, 

(1, B70) . That ^ is inspired. 
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text to all appearances has a great similarity to an old one. Yet 
the language has undergone considerable change^ pariicnlarly in 
sounds and vocabulary^ but neither of these has lieen adequately 
studied hitherto. The great majority of the old words is, to be 
sure^, still in use (i^xcept, of course, those of the poetic language), 
but very numerous additions have been made to the vocabulary 
during ibe later ceuturios^ especially in the last hundred years, 
through borrowing or modification of foreign words and chiefly 
through formation of new words from native stems. The diction- 
aries of the modern language which so far have been pulflished 
conveyed only a faint idea of this vast increase in the vocabulary, 
because ihey have, all been on a small scale and thus covered only 
the most common words and phrases. But with the appearance of 
the first half of Mr. IMondaFs Icelaiidic-Danish Dictionary, a work 
ha!=^ at last seen the light which gives a really good picture of the 
modern language. It is published with the support of the Dan- 
ish and the Icelandic governments, and not only does it show very 
fully the literary language, especially of the nineteenth and the 
twentieth centuries, but it also includes a large number of words, 
which have never been seen in print, and it frequently notes in 
what districts or parts of the country these words are particularly 
used. Pot this Mr. Blondal has drawn largely upon the collec- 
tions of the late Dr. Bjorn M. Olsen who for many summers tra- 
versed various parts of the country for that purpose. Purthermore 
throughout the dictionary the pronunciation of every word is given 
in phonetic characters; this, however, does not make pretense to 
scientific accuracy in every respect because so little has been done 
in that field hitherto. It will nevertheless be a great help to all 
users of the dictionary, and a full exposition of the phonetic sys- 
tem by Mr. Ofeigsson is jiromised with the second half. The dic- 
tionary does not lay claim to completeness nor to giving the liistory 
of the language, although it makes a very substantial contribution 
to the history of many words, filled as it is with quotations and 
phrases of all kinds. In a preliminary preface the author states 
that he has made special efforts to give good explanations of every- 
thing connected with popular culture in its widest sense, super- 
stitions, customs, tools, methods of working, and the like, in order 
to save these from oblivion, as great changes are now taking place 
in Iceland, and people are fast discarding old things for new. The 
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alphabetical arrangement has offered some difficulties on account 
of the confusion in modern spelling, and a special plan has been 
adopted, the principal difference of which from the customary 
consists in treating y (y) as i (i), these sounds having now be- 
come identical. This looks somewhat awkward and it will take 
people some time to get used to it. There have been several col- 
laborators, among whom the Dane Mr. Holger Wiehe deserves 
praise for his excellent Danish translations. The work is printed 
in a small but very clear type, and is in every respect well and 
attractively made up. The second half was scheduled to appear 
two years ago, but due to a printers^ strike it has been delayed ; this 
year we can, however, expect to see it completed. 

A new edition of Mr. Zoega's Icelandic-English Dictionary is 
indeed very welcome. The first edition appeared nearly twenty 
years ago, and has been out of print for a long time. This second 
edition is much enlarged, and makes a very handy and useful dic- 
tionary of the modern language for the student as well as the 
traveller. 

While many grammars of Modern Icelandic have been published 
as text-books for schools, a more comprehensive practical manual 
has been lacking. This want has now been filled, as far as pho- 
nology and accidence are concerned, by Professor Valtyr Gub- 
mundsson^s Icelandic Grammar wffiich is written in Danish. As it 
is not an historical grammar the author has chosen to present the 
matter in wffiat he considered the most practical form. Contrary 
to the custom observed in grammars of Old Icelandic the arrange- 
ment here is throughout according to endings, since the author 
maintains that the grouping by stems is only appreciated by phi- 
lologists and is apt to mislead those not familiar with the older 
Germanic languages. In this he is possibly right, although it 
does not make much difference. The grammar covers the literary 
language which, of course, in various respects differs from the 
spoken tongue and is closer to Old Icelandic. Most novel and 
therefore most difficult to write- and hence most open to criti- 
cism is the chapter dealing with changes of sounds, which fills over 
twenty pages. There is no pretense made to analyse the sounds 
very fully, but it seems to me that from his point of view the 
author has succeeded in giving an exposition of this matter which 
will be found sufficient for all practical purposes. The value of 
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the book is greatly onliairccd by an index ol all words in tlie part 
dealing with accidence. 

Even less than the phonology has the syntax ol Modern Ice- 
landic been studied. But here the eonrormity between the old and 
the new is greater, l)eeauso the ancient prose writings have com- 
monly served as models for the writers of tlie later centuries. 
especially ol the last two. An attempt has now been made to 
present also tins side ol the language ni Mr. Smarhs book on Ice- 
landic syntax. This includes naturally the old language^ but 
'chielly in so £ar as it agrees with modern usage, upon which the 
principal stress is laid. In this respect it is the first work of its 
kind to appear in print, and is very creditable and will be found 
highly useful to any student of the language. Many new Ice- 
landic words for technical terms are met with in this and other 
philological works of late years, and they represent one phase of 
ihc recent development of the language. 

HaLLDOU HERMAlSrNSSOlT. 

Cornell Unwersity, 


Eivas and RomMticism in Spain. By E. Allisotst Peeks. Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton, 1923. 

Because of the lack of an authoritative w’ork on the Spanish 
romantic movement as a whole, the critic of any particular phase 
of the period feels the need to preface his work with a new at- 
tempt at a definition of the movement. Professor Peers evidently 
sharing the feeling for this need, has given the clearest and most 
precise statement of Spanish Romanticism possible in the limited 
space of a short introduction. In Part I, constituting the first 
three chapters of the book, this introductory statement is further 
elaborated by a careful study of the evolution of Rivas^ esthetic 
ideas. Thus, in his study of Romanticism Professor Peers has 
been happily aided by his choice of Rivas, for although the Duke 
ivas not a prolific writer, he represents in fairly exact proportions 
the varying phases of the literature of his time. And so this first 
pari will be an invaluable guide in the general study of Spanish 
Romanticism which still remains to be done. 
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The first chapter^ The Appeal of Eivas to his Age/^ although 
largely biographical, begins with a discussion of the effect of the 
poef s death upon his countrymen. The aged, aristocratic Duke 
was quickly replaced in the public mind by a legendary patriotic 
young soldier-poet, worthy follower of Lope and Cervantes, etc/^ 
The author shows us how Eivas constantly kept before his readers^ 
eyes the adventurous days of his youth, and thus himself con- 
tributed in no small degree to the Eivas legend. 

Eivas represented the two main currents of Spanish Eomanti- 
cism, that of a revival of the medieval romance and the drama of 
the Golden Age, and that of a revolt against pseudo-classicism. 
It was due to the former tendency, to the revival of the spirit of 
Old Spain, that he had so great an appeal to his countr}unen even 
at the time of his death in 1865, long after the wane of Eomanti- 
cism. It is in the second chapter, ^^Eevival and Eevoit, 1824- 
5,” that Professor Peers makes an interesting study of the Eo- 
mantic aspects of Eivas^ two chief works, the Moro Exposito and 
Don Alvaro. The former represents the element of revival in 
Spanish Eomanticism, the latter the element of revolt. 

In the third chapter, A Eomantic Made and Lost,^^ we have a 
study of the whole development of Eivas’ Eomanticism from El 
Paso Honroso of 1812! to the Leyendas of 1854. The germs of 
Eomanticism are revealed in Eivas^ early work long before he 
came under the influence of French and English literature. If 
he yielded to the spirit of French Eomanticism in Don Alvaro, his 
subsequent efforts are inspired rather by the earlier and more 
national type of Eomanticism. In this sense only, he is" a Eo- 
mantic lost.^’ He continued to excel in narrative literature, for 
which he seemed better endowed than for the lyric or dramatic 
genres. 

He who goes to Spanish Eomanticism to study its philosophic 
aspects will have an easy task or, rather, no task at all. It is art 
rather than thought that the critic must look for. Professor Peers 
is well aware of this; he says, "^^Like most of his Spanish contem- 
poraries Eivas eared little for the ideas that lay beneath poetry 
or drama. He made no claim to be a thinker.’^ And, accordingly, 
we find in the second part of the book the following chapters : The 
Poet of Light and Color”; ^*^The Poet of the South”; ^"^The In- 
fluence of England,” in which chapter we find definite proofs of 
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Eivas’ indobteclness to Scotty Byroii; and Shakespeare ; Cha])ter VII, 
the last chapter of the hook^ is entitled Ecligion/^ Up to this point 
Professor Peers has not looked for a view or reading of liCe. This 
ho now seeks in Eivas’ religions ontlook. Eivas was an orthodox 
Catholic; ^‘Catholicism and fatalism cannot go hand la hand, 
etc/^; how can tlie fatalism that runs through all his works he har- 
monised with his religion? After much discussion it seems clear 
at least that the Christian element is predominant in Eivas^ works. 
But all this seems quite inconsequentiaL A heavy fate hung over 
all romantic characters; the fate in Don Alvaro differs only in the 
rather artificial method of its representation ; this method proved 
effective on the stage, but cannot withstand a critical analysis. 
And Professor Peers seems to have reached this conclusion himself 
before he came to his last chapter, viz., p. 31 ; to the question as 
to what the meaning and purpose of Eivas^ Destiny is, he says: 

The best reply is perhaps an indirect one : that Eivas, whose 
works, like those of most Spanish Eomantics, were never distin- 
guished by depth of thought, gave very little attention to the 
matter at all. His object was to create a certain atmosphere and 
impression, in which he was signally successful/^ This statement 
seems to settle the problem of the last chapter in advance, and 
thereby render it superfluous. 

Where Professor Peers excels is in his study of Eivas^ esthetics: 
his high color effects and his fond portrayal of the splendors of 
southern Spain; and in his study of the English sources of Eivas’ 
works. Professor Peers^ book is not only commendable as a valu- 
able contribution to the study of Eivas and Spanish Eomanticism, 
but also as a new high standard of Spanish literary criticism of 
the period. 

En-wm Buckek 

University of Pewnsylvania. 


Samuel C. Oiiew, Byron in England: His Fame and Afler-Fame 
London, John Murray. New York, Scribners, 1924. ' 

Professor Chew, who is probably the ablest Byron scholar in this 
country, has produced in his Byron in England one of the two or 
three outstanding memorials of the centenary year of Byron’s 
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death. This impressive volume of 415 pages does for the first time 
what should obviously have been done before : it traces the history 
of Byron^s vogue and Byron’s influence in his own literature. It 
is creditable to ds-Atlantic scholarship that this task has been 
assumed by an American scholar and ably carried through. 

The reasons why this necessary work has waited so long for its 
accomplishment are of moment to an understanding of Byron’s 
vogue in British literature. English criticism has but seldom been 
able to get away from the moral problem of Byron. British 
writers and British scholars can not understand (with rare excep- 
tions) that^ for literary history, what matters is Byron’s poetic 
force. Consequently they have talked endlessly about his person- 
ality and his wife, and very little about the power and meaning 
of his verse, and much of that discussion has been wrong. The 
wax and wane of an interest in Byron is almost a history of Vic- 
torian morality, no less than of Victorian taste, and of subsequent 
moralities and subsequent tastes. Professor Chew does not labor 
this point, but in view of the enormous industry which has gone 
to the making of his book, it would be ungracious to complain. 

The fifteen chapters of the volume are rather strictly concerned 
with Byroniana, Byronic criticism, and the like. For instance, 
Professor Chew has ruled out any study of the possible diffusion 
of a Byronic influence in the great Victorian poets, confining him- 
self to the strict line of his problem. This is wise, although it 
obviously leaves a gap to be filled in by later investigators. The 
fifteen chapters treat, roughly, in chronological order, the case ” 
of Byron, 

After an introductory flourish in chapter one, the author pro- 
ceeds to a study of such B 3 rroniana as appeared before the separa- 
tion. Chapter three discusses the literature of the separation 
period; chapters four and five present a great amount of new in- 
formation regarding the forgeries, imitations and continuations of 
Bon Jmn; chapter six is an important discussion of the contro- 
versy over Cain; and the succeeding chapter marshals the Byro- 
niana appearing between 1816 and ISM. Professor Chew’s cate- 
gories after this point do not seem to be mutually exclusive. In 
one way or another however, he discusses critical views of the 
poet held by his great contemporaries, Byron in fiction, Byronic 
apocrypha ^and the literature evoked by the death of Byron — 

4 
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chapter which surely belongs further forward in the book. The 
third division of the study (chapters XII through XV) is a history 
of English interest in Byron from the midmmeteeiith century 
to the present day. A vast bibliography of some 1200 titles con- 
cludes the study. 

There arc some minor errors of statement which it would be ])re- 
tentious to point out. Professor Chew will himself correct them 
in any revision of he work. What is of greater consequence is the 
merit of the book. It is exhaustive and authoritative. It docs 
for British literature what Estevezs famous volume does for Byron 
in Prance^ what Professor Leonard’s monograph accomplishes for 
the poet’s American vogue. But few items, and these of small 
moment, have escaped Professor Chew’s researches. (On the other 
hand, the book is, aside from the question of organization, written 
with extraordinary literary skill, and good writing is in scholarly 
matters not so common that it can be passed over without com- 
ment. And in the third place Professor Chew’s own attitude to- 
ward Byi'on is the right one. He seeks to illumine the poetry 
through the man, not the man through the poetry. He deals with 
the personality of the noble lord as a problem in literary history, 
not as a problem in casuistry. He has no illusions about Byron’s 
pettinesses, but equally he knows that Byron is, with all his faults, 
a great poet and a great and potent force. Professor Chew is to be 
congratulated upon the happy termination of so enormous a labor. 

Howaed Mumford Jones. 

University of Tetvas. 


Die deutsclie Schweizerlegeisterung in den Jahren 1750-1815. Von 
Edtjarb Ziehen. (Deutsche Porsehungen, Heft 8). Frank- 
furt am Main, 1922. vi, 214 pp. 

It is no abstruse or uncertain theory that Dr. Ziehen wishes to 
prove in this dissertation. His object is rather to essay an exhaust- 
ive investigation of a manifest literary tendency, one which strikes 
every student of classical German literature, namely the great in- 
terest in Switzerland and its people evinced by German writers of 
that period. That he has succeeded in presenting the results of his 
study in a dear and resourceful manner can not be denied. 
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In the details of Hs presentation the author follows neither the 
chronological nor the biographical order. Irrespective of these 
methods^ he prefers to trace the development of those ideas and 
enthusiasms which hnd their highest artistic expression in Schil- 
ler’s Wilhelm Tell and which Ziehen sums up under the neologism 
Schweizerlegeistermig, with its parallels philhelvetism in England, 
philhelvShsme ^ in Prance, and filelvetismo in Italy. The wide- 
spread appeal of this movement, popularized in G-ermany by many 
factors, esthetic, political and ethnological, and promoted by the 
writings of a Eousseau, is explained by the fact that it embodied 
the yearning for an ideal which seemed capable of realization. 

Under the treatment which the author gives it, the subject 
proves very comprehensive indeed. It includes such problems as 
the attitude toward nature in litefMure and the political and social 
I’elations existing between individual and community and between 
the people and the state. It raises questions as to the best form 
of government and as to what constitutes a nation. More con- 
cretely, it studies the political, ethnological, social and cultural 
relations between Germany and Switzerland and the contribution 
of German helvetism to the reconstruction of Germany in 1815. 

The antecedents of the movement are traced as far back as the 
Swiss victory at Sempach in 1386. But in the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries much apparently biased, unfavorable 
comment on the Swiss is also found. Early travel diaries are noted. 
The influence of Zwingli is appraised. Finally the effect of the 
ravages of the Thirty Years’ War in giving Switzerland the repu- 
tation of a peaceful, envied land is set forth. 

Coming now to the period of German helvetism itself, the begin- 
nings of which coincide with the inception of the classical period, 
the author studies the conditions which made the movement pos- 
sible. These conditions are embodied in the literary relations, 
personal and impersonal, of Germany and Switzerland. The con- 
troversy between Zurich and Leipzig, Albrecht von Haller’s Alpen, 
the literary influence of Bodmer, Gessner, Lavater, Salis-Seewis and 
Hebei, the Swiss aspects of Storm and Stress,^ German travelers 

^ P, Kohler in his study Mado/me de Stael et Id Suisse, Lausanne and 
Paris, 1916, p. 561, has already used the word helvHisme to describe the 
same movement. 

^ Of. the dissertation of H. Schnorf, Sturm und Drung in der Schweiz, 
Zurich, 1914. 
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in Switzerland, Swiss literary men residing in Germany, and fin- 
ally German interest in progressive Swiss educational institutions 
are important elements in these relations. With the Napoleonic 
Wars and the temporary loss o£ Swiss freedom in 1798, German 
helvetism reaches its climax. 

German enthusiasm for Switzerland, its people and its history 
is revealed in the works of a veritable host of writers. An import- 
ant contributory to this enthusiasm is the appreciation of the natu- 
ral beauty of the country. But the most essential factor of all, 
according to Ziehen, is the political liberty of the Swiss. It led 
to a great deal of political theorizing and comparison, not only in 
Germany but in Erance as well. Representatives of almost every 
shade of opinion discussed the subject with equal devotion. In 
their belief that there was much that could be commended in Swiss 
political institutions, such diverse geniuses as Rousseau, Gondillac, 
Montesquieu and Voltaire, and Schubart, Matthisson, I jessing, Wie- 
land, Herder, Frederick the Great and Goethe seemed to be of one 
mind. The eclipse of Swiss liberty in 1798, although it marks the 
beginning of a divergence of opinion regarding Switzerland, was 
accompanied by expressions of regret and sympathy from every- 
where. No student of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell should lose sight of 
the important fact that this play, the crowning, classical expression 
and swan’s song of German helvetism, was written under the con- 
scious influence of the depressing conditions that prevailed in 
Switzerland at the time. 

An inquiry into the relation of helvetism to the development of 
German national consciousness reveals that to the great majority 
of eighteenth-century writers in Germany Switzerland was essen- 
tially German territory, not a part of that great political medley, 
to be sure, which was known as das teutsche Beich, but an integral 
component of the broader conception designated as Teutschland. 
The vast body of political literature which appeared in Germany 
during the period of the Wars of Liberation and from which Ziehen 
draws quite freely, discloses the same central thought. With two 
sections on the relation of helvetism to Germany’s reconstruction 
after the Napoleonic era the author brings his investigation to a 
close. 

The dissertation is replete with the results of years of very spe- 
cialized study. It contains some forty closely printed pages of 
bibliographical and related material. Far from restricting himself 
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to pure literature, the author includes not only a large amount of 
political and historical writings but draws even upon archaeology 
(cl footnote 25 to Chap. II) and architecture (cf. p. 138 f. and 
footnote 36 to Chap. IX) for evidence. 

Dr. Ziehen might have done well to place more emphasis upon 
specific literary influences of German-Swiss writers. Thus the work 
of Bodmer in making Milton better known in Germany and in 
opposing rime;, the influence of Breitinger in popularizing the hex- 
ameter, the contribution of both of these men in the field of the 
moral weeklies, and the work of Haller in helping to introduce 
Pope and Thomson could have been dwelt upon to bring out the 
prestige and authority enjoyed by the Swiss writers. Some stress 
might also have been laid upon the not inconsiderable Gallic influ- 
ences (other than Eousselian) entering Germany by way of Geneva 
and Lausanne. Johann Christoph Schwab is an example of a Ger- 
man writer thus influenced, in his particular case by virtue of a 
protracted stay in French Switzerland, 

The Quellen und Daten^ pp. 169 ff., are unnecessarily incomplete 
and eclectic. Thus they contain no mention either of Hans von 
Waldheim^s important visits to Switzerland about 14:75 or of B. 
Sastrow^s sojourn there about 1550. 

The treatment of the rise of nature appreciation in literature, 
with special reference to Switzerland, would have a firmer, more 
philosophical foundation if it were based upon general principles 
of esthetics. Heinz Stephan, for example, in his dissertation Die 
Enistehung der BheinromaniiJc (Bonn, 1922), succeeds better than 
Ziehen in this respect, within the limits of his theme. 

The last two chapters, on the relation of the subject to Ger- 
many’s reconstruction in 1815, present material that is after all 
only of limited value and significance. In reply to the author’s 
emphasis of the bearing of Johannes von Muller’s great history of 
Switzerland upon German external reconstruction, it suffices here 
to recall Hebbel’s statement (Werner ed., xii, 90-91) : es ist 
nicht ohne guten Grund behauptet worden, dass erst Johannes von 
Muller durch seine Geschichte der Eidgenossenschaft die Schweiz 
geistig vom deutschen Eeich getrennt hat.” As for Swiss influence 
upon German internal rehabilitation, the material is again incon- 
clusive. To be sure, we meet repeated suggestions that German 
reconstruction should be effected with Switzerland as a model, but 
usually the writers, if their purpose is political at all, make no 
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express rclcrenee to Llie republican lorm ol government and would 
use Switzerland as a model Eor Germany only as regards tlie con- 
lederativo nature ol the Swiss union. To the reviewer it seems an 
important yet regrettable Xact that at this very time, when Switzer- 
land became a democracy in the modern sense of the word (accord- 
ing to so good an authority as Hasbach;, Die moderne DemoJeratie^ 
Jena,;, 1912;, p. 31), German helvetism passed its zenith and waned. 

There are few mis[)rints. Page 9, line 13 : for Niklaus von der 
Fliie read Niklaus von der Flue; page 26, line 7: for 1851 read 
1751; page '17, line 10 from bottom: for werder read weder; page 
121, line 17 from liottom : for 24 (footnote number) read 42 ; page 
190, footnotes 7 and 8 to Chap. IV: for Grosse read Grosze; page 
203, footnote 51 : for Landoet read Landolt. 

The series of little volumes being published since the summer of 
1922 by R. Haessel of Leipzig: Die Schweiz im deutschen Geif^ies- 
leben, under the general editorship of Harry Maync of Bern, is 
supplementing ZieheiPs work in a valuable way. 

Enwiu" IT. Zeydel. 

Indiana UniversiUj. 


Eistoire du theatre frangais a Bruxelles au XTIle et au XVIIIe 
siecle. Par Henri Liebrecht. viii + 377 pages. Paris, Cham- 
pion, 1923. 

The French theatre, even more than French literature, has per- 
haps been the strongest factor in assuring for French culture the 
domination which it enjoys in Belgium today. The material pre- 
sented in the excellent volume here under review contributes to the 
confirmation of this assertion. M. Liebrecht, already known as the 
author of the best History of French Literature in Belgium, has 
obtained his documentation largely from long and diligent search 
in local archives, and a great part of the information which ho 
ofiEers is published for the first time. His painstaking work renders 
wholly obsolete Faber^s superficial and untrustworthy Eistoire du 
thSatre frangais en Belgique (1878-1881, 5 voL). 

M. Liebrecht covers the period of the beginning of the French 
theatre in Brussels and its rise and development through the eigh- 
teenth century. Thus we learn that about 1600 troupes of French 
^^com4diens de campagne^^ began to appear in Brussels and com- 
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pete with similar troupes of English^ Dutcli^ Italian^ and Spanish 
players. After about 1650 only the French troupes continue to 
appear. Their regular annual visits assure them of a regular fol- 
lowing which expects and receives the latest Parisian novelties. As 
for the plays performed during the seventeenth century, M. Lie- 
brecht’s sources furnish little information. This lack is not of 
capital importance, hovrever, as we know that these were French 
plays that had already been produced in Paris, though more details 
concerning their presentation might have been of interest. The 
chapter on the earliest theatres in Brussels is significant because 
the author has found the complete specifications of one of them, 
a transformed ^^;)eu de pomme.^^ Likewise there is a considerable 
amount of interesting information in the chapter on the ^^com4“ 
diens de campagne.-’^ ^ These troupes were for the most part the 
same ones which toured the French provinces and a good deal is 
known about some of them in addition to what M. Liebrecht has 
discovered. Inasmuch as the early theatres in Brussels were con- 
structed after the same fashion as the French theatres and as 
most of the troupes of actors which used them were French, the 
information concerning this period is of value to anyone studying 
the French theatre of that time. 

With the first years of the eighteenth century begins the devel- 
opment of the Grand-Th6S;tre in Brussels, which survives today in 
the Theatre de la Monnaie. The management is awarded for the 
most part to Frenchmen and the leading actors are usually French. 
During the second half of the century this theatre under the guid- 
ance of Favart, Hannetaire, and Vitzthumb acquires a distin- 
guished reputation. It is a rival of the Comedie-Frangaise for the 
distinction of being the best theatre in Europe. In its troupe, 
which serves as a kind of school of apprenticeship for the Comedie- 
Frangaise, are to be found Dazincourt, Grandm6nil, and others 
equally well-known for their success on the Paris stage. Le Kain, 
Preville, and other celebrities appear as guest actors. It is con- 
sidered a real honor to act at the Grand-Thefitre. The repertoire, 
while it numbers many of the classical French plays of the seven- 
teenth century, is most partial to the current Paris plays and prac- 
tically everything produced in the latter city is put on in Brussels 

^ M. Liebreclit is engaged upon a work on tke " theatre de campagne " 
wkicb will present tke most thorougli study of tbe subject yet attempted. 
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as soon as possible. The spoken drama, however, especially during 
the second hall oC the century, is outweighed in the public favor by 
the opera and other musical forms, and M. Liebrecht necessarily 
devotes considerable attention to this preponderating element of the 
programmes. The opera too has as its chief source and model that 
of Paris. In fact, so close are the relations between the theatres of 
the two cities that all the successes and failures and the trials and 
tribulations of the Paris theatres are echoed in Brussels. 

If one looks back over the history of the theatre in Brussels 
during these two centuries, one discovers, as M. Wilmotte states in 
the preface he has written for this volume, that there has been no 
flourishing and uninterrupted tradition here such as the Comedie- 
Frangaise has enjoyed since the time of Moliere. The foreign gov- 
ernors of the Flemish provinces had no interest in the intellectual 
development of the inhabitants, and the theatre remained to them 
simply a form of entertainment and diversion to which they con- 
tributed much more largely of their presence as spectators than of 
their financial and official support, 

M. Liebrecht has handled his material in a thoroughly scholarly 
manner and at the same time has known how to make interesting 
reading out of it. True he presents a mass of details of only local 
interest, but, as has been pointed out, much of his information has 
a broader significance as well. What he has tried to do, as he 
himself states, is not to give simply a history of the theatre in 
■Brussels, but to trace its place in the evolution of the theatre in 
Europe and especially in the development of the French theatre 
and the Italian opera. In both his particular and his general aim 
he has proceeded so efficiently as to leave little further to he said 
on the subject. Students of the French theatre of the period cov- 
ered will find this work worthy of their attention, but at the same 
time they will be handicapped in using it for reference by the lack 
of an index of plays and of proper names, the only serious fault to 
be noted in connection with an otherwise excellent piece of schol- 
arly work. 

€. D. Bmkkbb. 

Princeton University. 
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COEEESPOFDENCE 
Grass akd Green Wool 

Eereading Professor Saintsbury’s chapter on The English Chavr 
cenans, included in the second volume of the Gcmlridge History 
of English Literature, I notice again his comment, page 249, on 
a passage of The Flower and the Leaf, He is using, doubtless, 
Professor SkeaPs text, and he remarks on the infelicity of 
diction by which the poet compares grass to green wool. This 
infelicity can however be removed by an emendation which appears 
to me plausible. 

Lines 50-52 of the poem, in Skeaf s text and with his punctua- 
tion, read: 

wherof the grene gras 

So small, so thik, so short, so fresh of hew. 

That most lyk to grene wol, wot I, it was. 

Skeat marks wol for reference to the footnote, where he has : wel 
( ! read wol) In his notes he credits Bell and Morris with the 

obviously right alteration, which was however made by Hrry 
in 17'21. 

The earliest text we have of line 5'2, that printed in the 1598 
Speght Chaucer, is : 

That most like vnto grene wel wot I it was. 

If however the line originally ran : 

That most like vnto grene wel wet it was,” 

and wot happened by clerical error to be substituted for wet, it 
would be the natural move of a text-meddler to insert I, thus 
obtaining the familiar phrase wot L Subsequent editors would 
then alter wel to wol, wool, in order to satisfy their notion of the 
linens meaning. 

The comparison of grass to velvet occurs in Chaucer^s translation 
of the Roman de la Rose line 1420, in Lydgate^s Blade Knight 80, 
in his Troy Booh ii : 2450, and occasionally down to Browning's 
Red Cotton Nightcap Country; the comparison to wool I have not 
noted. French verse also retained the simile; cp. Charles d'Or- 
leans' tappis veins De vert herbe . . , Also, the spelling 
wehvet, ueluet, for velvet, is too common to need exemplification, 
though the Troy Booh ii : 715 may be mentioned. It appears to 
me, reasoning from the procedure of later editors on one-half the 
word, that a similar procedure of earlier editors on its other half 
is possible; and the fact that the two moves destroy a perfectly 
good contemporary simile and a tolerable scansion, in order to sub- 
stitute an infelicity," may be an argument against both. 
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In preparing an edition of The Flower and the Leaf, I liavo 
noticed some few other points regarding Professor Skeaf s text^ 
wMcli limy l)e mentioned. In line 220 the original text is 

Came kings of armes and no mo, 

which Skeat marks as an acephalous line. It is however prohable 
from the poem, especially from line 50'2^ that the numeral nine 
has been omitted. If the scribe left space for ix, intending to 
rubric it later, as was often done with num'erals, and then over- 
looked it, it may have thus been lost from the text. 

Another point which might be criticised in Professor SkeaPs 
edition is his failure to credit Urry with seventeen of the emenda- 
tions which he himself makes, and with fifteen attempts at emenda- 
tion in 'places where Skeat himself emends. Further, the student 
of English punctuation, whenever he appears, may be glad to 
learn from an editor of the text of this poem that the second 
Speght, in 1602, added some 450 commas to the print of 1598, and 
seems to have done so with no little care. But the student of 
punctuation, like the student of metrics and lingnistics, becomes 
bewildered when attempting to trace the expression of the first 
author through Professor Sk^eaPs insistent emendation of the early 
printer. 

Eleaistoe Prescott Hammond. 

Boston, 


Mnch Ado Alout Nothing (V. i. 178) 

In the midst of a lively description by Don Pedro and Claudio 
of Beatrice’s violently changing moods^ Don Pedro sen ten - 
tiously sums up her attitude towards Benedict in the words, 
'If she did not hate him deadly, sire would love him dearly’. 
W. L. Eushton {Shakespeare' s Euphuism, p. 4'2) believed this to 
he one of the passages revealing the influence of Euphues upon 
■Shakespeare, and quoted Euphues’ words to LuoiUa to prove his 
point : “ ' Indeed,’ said Euphues, ' to know the cause of your altera- 
tion would boot me little, seeing the effect taketh such force. I 
have heard that women either love entirely or hate deadly, and 
seeing you have put me out of doubt of the one, I must needs 
persuade myself of the other.’ ” 

Beyond the quoting of Eushton’s parallel from Euphues by 
Furness, I have not found that this passage in the modern edition's 
of Much Ado has elicited comment. However, since 'Croll called 
attention to the importance of the proverbial element in Euphues, 

^ Croll and Clemons edition 1916, p. 81. 
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in his edition of this work/ a coincidence of thought of this kind 
suggests that Shakespeare and Lyly were endebted to a common 
proverbial source. And this proves to be the case. The collection 
of sententiae which formerly passed under the name of Proverliae 
Senecaej but now attributed to Publilius Syrus^ contains the original 
form of this observation in the words^ Aut amat aut edit mulier : 
nihil est tertium.^^ ^ 

Lyly may have seen the thought in George Pettie’s A Petite 
Pallace from which he drew so considerably both for the style of 
his writing and the content of his proverbial material. We find 
there in one place ^ that it is naturally incident to women to 
enter into extremities; they are either too loving or too loathing ; 
and in another place;, the similar thought/ with alliterative em- 
phasis as in the Shakespearean example, that he may think I love 
him deeply, though I hate him deadly P 

Thomas Nash uses the proverb in a notable attack upon women 
in his Anatomy of AlsurSity: Seneca also saith this in his Pro- 
verbs: Aut amat, aut odit mulier, nil tertium est ... A woman 
either loves, or hates, there is no third thing.” ^ The dramatists 
of the time with their fondness for the packed thought employ 
this observation of the ancients. The play, Rare Triumphs ” has 
it : ^ Penulo. A right woman, either love like an angel or hate 
like a devil; extremes so do well.” George Chapman, also, with 
his characteristic love for the sententious wisdom of the classics, 
employs it : ® Who would be cumbered with these soft-hearted 
creatures, that are ever in extremes, either too kind or too unkind? ” 

The English proverbial collections begin to record this proverbial 
thought in the seventeenth century. John Clarke, in parallel col- 
umns in his Paraemiologia Anglo-Latina, 1639, p. 118, under 
^^Eeminae” gives the English form, Women are always in ex- 
tremes ” ; and beside it the Latin counterpart, Mulier vel odit 
aut amat, non datur tertium.” And Giovanni Torriano in Ms 
Commonplace of Italian Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, 1666, 
p. 75, no. 29, has, " La donna 6 ama, 6 odia, a woman either loves 
or hatesP 

Shakespeare^s fondness for gnomic material was shared generally 
by the writers of his day; and it is likely that when we know the 
sixteenth century proverbs better than we do now, that a number 
of resemblances of thought now considered to show the influence 
upon Shakespeare of a predecessor, or his influence upon a con- 

^Buphuesj 1916, p. vii and p. 14, note 4. 

® Sentences de Publilius Byrus, Paris, 1835, p. 28. 

* Gollanz edition, Ohatto and Windus, 1908, i, p. 47. 

® Ibidem, i, p. 118. 

® Thomas Nash (Mckerrow, I, p. 15, line 12.) 

Pare Triumphs, Bodsley’s Old Plays (Hazlitt), vii, 359. 

^ May -Day, in Comedies of George Chapman (Parrott), p. 173 (i, i. 327). 
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temporary or a Sinccessor, may be seen to be, not the infliicnce of 
the one writer upon the other, but to be the independent use by 
both, after the literary manner of the day, of some classical or 
vernacular proverbial thought. 

M. T. Tilley. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


OtHEE POETMANTEAU WOKDS 

Despite the ms. note on lomax in the Harvard pamphlet of 1761, 
and the entry under that word in the NED,, Professor Emerson 
{MLN,, June, 1923, p. 378 f.) cites the ^Uater entry of the 
NED,, and other authorities, in support of his conclusion that it 
IS not a conscious telescoping of tvo others, as in the ^port- 
manteau ^ variety of Lewis Carroll,^^ but rather a folk-etymology, 
or unconscious influence of meaning upon form, doubtless due to 
the earlier pronunciation of iomahawTc as tomahaclc, of which 
iomfliach would be a natural abbreviation if not an original form.'’^ 
He notes its use by Dr. Johnson in 1759, and by others. 

The packing of two meanings into one word is, however, not 
unrelated to folk-etymology,^^ and it antedates 1759. In 1709, 
Swift published a Tritieal Essay upon the Faculties of the 
Mind,^^ and the NED, derives the word from trite, with a play on 
critical. The editor notes the use of it, and its derivitatives 
tritically, triticalness, iriticality, and iriticism after criticism; 
ef. also witticism”) in Sterne, Pope, DTsraeli, Carlyle, Scott, and 
the Contemporary Review (1869). The pronunciation of the first 
syllable as in trite, would bring out the portmanteau quality 
of the word clearly.^ 

In more modern times — although it would be impossible to trace 
the influence of Lewis Carroll directly — ^we have other ^^port- 
manteau words. Professor Kittredge (in WorAs and Their Ways) 
has noted electrocute, made up of electric and the final syllable of 
execute, which, in the popular mind, was connected with the idea 
of killing by due process of law/^ If we call a ^^^cute^^ child 

killing/^ the only process of law involved is the law of human 
nature; and there is, as Professor Kittredge has pointed out, noth- 
ing in the syllable -cute to justify any such force as it assumes 
when used as a suffix, as above. Then there is the word brunch, 
heard in New England colleges, and also at Cambridge, England, 
to describe the simple meal which comes, often on Sunday morn- 
ing, too late for breakfast and too early for lunch. As far as T 
have been able to discover, neither of these words is recorded in 
the NED, The former is surely an Americanism,^^ and the latter 
may have been so, originally. 

These portmanteau words are not merely the joining of two 
words, or parts of words, or of a word with prefix or sum — ^well- 


^Neither tomm nor tritiaal is included in Johnson’# Dictionary (1755). 
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known linguistic phenomena — ^but the joining of two words with 
enough of each to make^ as it were^ a double exposure on the film 
of the mind, and bring the ideas behind each of the words simul- 
taneously before the hearer. Blog, an uncomplimentary English 
epithet, made up of Moody and dog, is also not to be found in the 
NED,, and probably not in any other polite society ; slantindicular, 
a humorous compound of slantin' and perpendicular, is recorded 
by Mr. Kittredge (in Words and Their Ways), but it has hardly 
gained wide currency. Fieldsome (used in an editorial in the 
Boston Transcript of 4 August, 1908), means "^fond of the out- 
of-doors,^^ (as opposed to the more businesslike athletic ; it is 
obviously formed from field and the suffix -some, as in handsome: 
it combines, rather than telescopes, as does such a form as high- 
brow, and neither of these words could be called a portmanteau 
word, though they pack two meanings into one combination. 

Mr. M. D. Foliin has recorded {Notes and Queries, s. 13, voL % 
[vol. oxLVi, p. 287] for 19 April, 1924) the combination motor- 
cade, from Florida, coined to describe a procession of motorcars. 
It is obviously from motor and the last syllable of cavalcade; and 
ingenious as such a newspaper coinage is, it belongs rather with 
Mr. Kittredge^s gasolier (from gas and the last syllable of chande- 
lier) than with the portmanteau words. -Cute, -cade, and -Her 
are not suffixes; but it is clear from what words they come; whereas 
slithy and brunch rather suggest than indicate their component 
parts. 

Is Swift the originator of portmanteau words, although it 
wasi Lewis Carroll who gave them the name ? Is not the practice, 
in its earlier stages, that of adding words to sufSxes, or what were 
felt to be sufiixes, and so developing new words ? The psychological 
effect of words that we now feel to be portmanteau words is 
really that of a good pun, in that both present two ideas simultan- 
eousiy; and it is perhaps for this reason that nowadays the "'port- 
manteau^^ word seems a little infra dig., and to be avoided when 
one is writing seriously, as one would avoid a neologism or a col- 
loquial phrase. It isi thought to be the fashion to decry puns, just 
now, and there are teachers who apologize for those of Shakspere. 
If the "portmanteau word has not attained that distinction, it is, 
perhaps, due to the fact that it is not so common. 

Bmith College. Eobeet 


Voltaire'’s Ybkses AGAiirsT Louis EaciisTE^s De La Grace 

Louis Eacine^s poem De La Grace, published in 1722, was 
the occasion of severe religious quarrels, even before it had ap- 
peared in print.^ Among the authors who attacked the youthful 

notice in the MSm, Mis. et Grit, of J^an, 15, 1722, reveals that L. 
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poet was Voltaire, whose well-known poem accuses Eacinc ol faith- 
lessness to the clmrcli.- The dates of the writing and the publica- 
tion of Voltairets epigram have never b('en known. Beuchot inferred 
that it was written toward the end of 1722, the year of Eacine^s 
poeni.*^ Both Beuchot and Bengesco give the date of the publica- 
tion as 1724.^ As a matter of fact the poem was written either 
very early in 1722, or perhaps late in the preceding year, for it 
occurs in an apjiarently hitherto unnoticed form in the Mhnoires 
Hisioriques el Grikqiies of January 30, 1722 (p. 86). The author 
of the notice which accompanies this earliest version of the poem 
expresses great surprise that Voltaire, hauteur de tant de petites 
pieces plus qiheiijouees should concern himself with religious 
matters and surmises that pourrait bien y avoir dans cette 
conduite plus de jalousie poetique que de zMe pour la doctrine de 
Feglise.^^ 

Comparison ol the version of 1722 with that of 1724 shows that 
Voltaire slightly softened the tone of his epigram, and made it less 
personal. The poem as found in the Memovres is as follows, the 
variants being indicated: 

Cher Racine, j’ai lu dans tes veis dogmatiques , 

Be ton Jans^nius les le§ons fanatiques. 

Quelquefois je t^admire, et ne te crois en rien. 

Si ton style me plait, ton Dieu n'est pas le mien: 

Til m^en lais iin tyran: je veux qu’il soit mon pfere; 

Ton hommage est fore^, le mien ost volontaire; 

De Bon sang mieuco que toi je reconnais le prix; 

Tu le sers en esclave, et je Padore en tils. 

Crois-moi, n’affecte po'int ime inutile audace; 

II fant comprendi'e Bieu pour comprendre sa grace. 

iSouinettons nos esprits, pr^sentons-lui nos coeurs, 

Et soyons des ehretiens, et non pas des docteurs.® 


University of Minnesota^ 


Geo. B. Watts. 


BEIEF MENTION 

The Old English Andreas and Bishop Acca of TJexhatn, by 
Albert Stanburrough Cook. (Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, VoL 26, pp. 245-332, June, 1924). 


Racine had made public bits of verse which gave indications as to the 
nature of the forthcoming poem. 

® Voltaire, Oeuvres (Moland), x, 479. 

® Idem. 

^ Idem and Bengesco, BiU. des Oeuv. de Volt i, 263. 

®The British Museum lists an edition of Bur la Ordee, Paris, 1720, in-8. 
Cl Vapereau, Diet UH„ p 1690, and Lanson, Mam. BM., p. 648. The 
bibliography of L. Racine’s early works will be the subject of a latei* note. 
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The admirable scholarship of Professor Cookes discussion of the 
authorship of Andreas does not lead to a final answer to this 
troubled question, nor indeed was it expected to do so. Prom the 
nature of the case one is dealing here with probabilities, not with 
'absolute demonstrations, and Professor Cook does make it ex- 
tremely probable that Andreas was composed by Bishop Acca. 
But the final value of a thorough study like this consists not in 
the determination of an objective fact, a date, a place, or a title of 
authorship. It lies rather in restoring to ‘consciousness the life 
of a past period in a way which begets confidence in the truthful- 
ness of the restoration. This is what Professor Cook succeeds in 
doing. He makes one realize, not baldly but circumstantially, the 
background of English ecclesiastical and literary life in the eighth 
century. If he does not succeed in definitely proving that Acca 
of Hexham wrote Andreas, one does not for that reason lay his 
study down with any sense of disappointment. On the contrary, 
one places it among that small collection of books to which the 
student intent on understanding the life and literary activity of 
the Anglo-Saxon period must constantly turn. 

G. p. K. 


Die Zelle der deutschen Mundart, von Eduard Kiick (Hamburg, 
F. W. Eademacher, 1924. 83 S., mit Karte). Die Dialektfor- 
schungen der letzten Jahrzehnte haben ergebeii, dass die Grenzen 
der heutigen Mundarten ziemlich genau ubereinstimmen mit den 
politischen Grenzen des ausgehenden Mittelalters. In dieser 
Monographic beschaftigt sieh Ktick nun mit der Frage, ob es nicht 
moglich sei, weiter in das Altertum der Sprache zuruckziidringen 
und kleinere Einheiten (Zellen) festzulegen. Eine Untersuchung 
der Gaugesohichte sowohl als der Dialekte hat gezeigt, dass die 
engeren mundartlichen Grenzen in der Nahe Harburgs (siidlieh 
von Hamburg) genau zusammenf alien mit denen der altertum- 
lichen Mark- bzw. Holzgenossenschaften, d. h. die Dorfgruppen, 
die an ein und demselben Walde emen Holzanteil hatten. Be- 
sonders klar liegen die Verhaltnisse bei dem Hollenstedter Kreis, 
der sich durch die zerdehnten oder verbreiterten Vokale 
seharf trennt von den weiter ostlich und siidlieh gelegenen Ort- 
schaften im Eegierungsbezirke Liineburg. In Hollenstedt fiiiden 
wir z. B. e *i, o m gegen seharf akzentuiertes e, 5 in Tostedt und 
IJmgebung (kredgel ro*uk gegen kregel, rok). Im ganzen schalt 
Kiick vier alte Markgenossenschaften (Zellen) heraus: Hollen- 
stedt, der Tot, Brumhagen, Stuvenwald, welche jetzt alle auf ver- 
sehie(i^ne Kirchspiele verteilt sind. Die Ortschaften, welche in 
alter Zeit zusammengehort hatten, zeigen aber noch heute eine 
Sprachgemeinsehaft, Ubereinstimmung der Sitten und Versehwag- 
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erniTig trotz NciiormigeTi^ die die alien GenossonscliaCten zerrissen 
und die Dor for diesem odor jenein Amt odor Kirchspiel zngeteilt 
habcn. ji]i\staimljcli ist die Zahigkeit des Dialckis anch gegeiniber 
Einwaiiderung ITemder Elemente. Die VolkszaMung von 1870 
ergab in den droi Ddrfem llollenstedt, Emmen, WoMesbostcl 45% 
Freinde nnd detmoeh hat dor alte Dialokt nichts von seiner Eigen- 
art eingebiisist. Bei Empfarrung eines Dories mit Ansiedelungeii 
einer andercn Genossenselialt dringen zwar einige Neneningen ein. 
Ochtmannsbrucb, das znr Holzgenossonschaft Tostedt gehdrt^ ist 
nach Hollenstedt eingepfarrt nnd die Kinder gehen anch dort 
znr Schnle. Im Toi(bewaldeter Hohenriicken) spricht man £iir 
enr^ in Hollenstedt ir. Dieste Form hat in Ochtmamis- 
brach jene verdrangt. Unbeschadet solcher Fallc von Nenernng 
and Al3brockclnng der Mundart an den Grenzen hat Kiick den 
Beweis gelieferE class hier ta-tsachlich die Dialektgrenzen nngefahr 
znsammenfallen mit denen der alien Markgenossenschaften nnd 
nicht den viel spateren politischen. Seine Methode seheint iux 
die Dialekt£orschnng vielen Gewinn zn versprechen, wenn man 
anch bezweifeln darf, oh Schlhsse anf die Stammesangehorigkeit 
der ersten Ansiecller gestattet sind. Es ware ansserst wiins’chens- 
wertj dass in anderen Gegenden ahnliche Studien angestellt 
■wiirden. t* s. 


Students of Romance philology will welcome the appearance of 
the Bibliographie for 1909 by Dr. Franz Ritter which has recently 
appeared (1923) as Supplementheft xxxxVy attached to the volume 
of the Zeiischrift filr rommische PMlologie for 1910. The fact 
that the bibliography may be purchased separately (Halle, Nie- 
meyer, M. 8), will prove advantageous for those to whom the pres- 
ent greatly increased price of the Zeiischrift as a whole is prohibit- 
ive. The joy with which the new list is greeted is tempered by the 
fact that it is thirteen years in arrears, instead of three years, as 
was the case when the bibliography for 1908 appeared in 1912. 
We are promised, however, that the intervening years will he 
speedily treated in the Kritischer Jahresbericht ilber die Fort- 
schrilie der Romsnischen PMlologie, with which the Bibliography 
of the Zeiischrift is in the future to be united, under the editorship 
of Professor Hilka, the editor of the Zeiischrift, This news will 
be received with general satisfaction. 

As the Bibliography is thus defunct with the present issue, there 
is little use in detailed criticism of it. It follows the excellent 
general plan of previous years, being slightly enlarged. Greater 
care in the arrangement and revision of the material might have 
been of use. Misprints are regrettably frequent. 


n. s. B. 
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BmiNISG EOMANTICISM: A SUEVEY AND A 
PEOGEAM " 

ETo more persistent problem forces itself upon the student of 
literature and the historian of thought at the present time than 
the interpretation of the term romanticism. Arising for the first 
time at the end of the eighteenth century as a critical token needed 
to represent new modes of expression and the impulses behind 
them in many areas of human interest, it has come to express an 
increasing and bewildering number of phenomena, often of the 
most widely diverging and even opposing categories. A genera- 
tion ago, in 1890, Brunetiere declared, mot de romantisme, 
apres cinquante ans et plus de discussions passiondes, ne laisse 
pas d^§tre encore aujourd^hui bien vague et bien fiottant.^^ ^ 
During the years which have elapsed since his utterance the 
manifold phenomena which might conceivably be comprehended 
under the term have constituted one of principal objects of per- 
sistent research and criticism. Definition and interpretation of 
romanticism have been an engrossing concern of the literary world. 
But apparently we are no nearer agreement in our views than 
were Bruneti^re^s contemporaries. In fact, after another genera- 
tion of frustrated effort we echo even more feelingly his words : — 
^^bien vague et flottant.^^ Our predicament — and shall we con- 
clude at least a partial explanation thereof? — ^is all too signifi- 

^The substance of tMs paper was presented before tbe Group for the 
Critical Study of Komanticism of the Modern Language Association of 
America at the meeting of the Association in 1923. After the paper was 
formally prepared for publication Professor A, 0. Lovejoy’s brilliant and 
comprehensive analysis of the same problem, On the Discrimination of 
Romanticisms,” appeared in the PMLAf sxxix (1924), pp. 229“253. 

® l^tudes critiques, in, p. 294. 
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cantly epitomized in the title o£ a recent book^ Bandom Studies 
in the Romantic Chaos,^ 

A survey o£ the latest formulas proposed, moreover, indicates 
that the number o£ widely diverging vjcws is not being reduced 
but actually increased. Prolessor P. E. Erye, for example, de- 
fines romanticism as anything which ^Hends to disrupt or disturb 
the balance o£ the faculties.^^ ^ Proiessor Oliver Elton though 
loath ^^to add to the wreckage ot definitions,^^ suggests that the 
romanticist surrenders liimselC, as the classical writer does not, 
to the emotion or passion to which the creature of his dreams is 
also surrendered. • . - Like the mystic he trios to become the 
object desired in his own vision.” ® Professor II. J, C. Grierson 

is tempted at times to cut the knot o£ resolving the problem into 
one ot* form alone .... the essence of Romantic art” being 

that in it the spirit counts for more than the form.” ® Mr. J. 
Middleton Murry finds little difference between realism and ro- 
manticism/ a view which seems to be shared by the late Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh when he avers that Wordsworth, like Defoe, drew 
straight from the life,” ® The most novel as well asi the most vague 
is Professor J. G. Eobertson^s suggestion that ‘^^Romanticism in 
all lands stands for a conciliation of life and poetry.” ® Such are 
the more noteworthy new contributions to the interpretation.^*^ 

® By F. A, Waterhouse, 1923. 

^ Chap, on “ The Terms Classic and Romantic,” in Romance and Tragedy, 
1922, pp. 338-39. 

Poetic Romancers After 1850,” Brit. Acad. Warton Lecture, 1914; 
reprinted in A &heaf of Papers, 1922, p. 62. 

^Classical and Romantic, Leslie Stephen Lecture, May 3, 1923 (Cam- 
bridge Press, 1923 ) , 

The ProUem of Style, 1922, p. 31. Cf. the long note on the passage, 
p. 146. 

^Romance, 1916, p. 33. 

^ New Interpretations of Romanticism,” in the periodical Discomry, 
London, r, 1920, p. 334. 

I have tried to assemble the representative definitions of English and 
American writers of the past few years in order to reflect adequately, in 
summary form, contemporary opinion. The chapter on ‘‘Romantic Fal- 
lacies” in W, P, Ker's The Art of Poetry, 1923, pp. 73-92, yields no in- 
terpretation except the suggestion that romanticism is “ the fairy way of 
writing” (p. 79). The short discussion of the term romantic by Robert 
Bridges in B. P. E, Tract No. rv, 1923, attempts no contribution which 
concerns us here. 
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Other recent definitionsi repeat the well known view that romanti- 
cism is the effort to escape from reality/^ ^^extraordinary de- 
velopment of imaginative sensibility/^ or the expression of the 
impulsive^ expansive ” desires of human nature.^^ 

To this pass — or shall we say impasse? — ^have we come after a 
generation of research and analysis. The welter of varying and 
irreconcilably opposing interpretations holds no hope for agree- 
ment among any considerable number of students of the problem. 
Are we then pursuing a will-o^-the-wisp ? Is this the Proteus of 
the history of literature and indeed of the history of thought, 
which will never yield its true form and pressure? 

There are some who are returning an emphatic affirmative to 
these questions, and, professedly convinced of the futility of fur- 
ther effort, are openly bidding us give over the quest. Professor 
E. D. Snyder speaks with bold assurance of ^^the wholesome tend- 
ency of modern scholarship to stop attempting a definition of 
romanticism.'^^ For Sir Walter Ealeigh there are only two 
schools of literature — ^the good and the bad. . . No single formula 
can hope to describe two eras, or define two tempers of mind.^^ 
And in genial vein, but still quite seriously, it would seem, Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch has recently remarked '^^that it may help 
our minds to earn an honest living if we dismiss the terms ^ clas- 
sical ^ and romantic ^ out of our vocabulary for a while . . . the 
whole pother about their difference amounts to nothing that need 
trouble a healthy man.^^ Many of us will protest against these 
expressions, which are in effect the counsels of despair. Yet we 

The fundamental characteristic of the true romanticist is an intense 
dislike of immediate actuality, whether of time or place.*^ Waterhouse, 
op. cit.y p. 145. 

C. H. Herford, The Age of Wordsworth^ 1920, p. xiv; see also "Ro- 
manticism in the Modern World," in Essays and Studies by Members of 
the English Association, viii, pp. 123-24. 

Professor Irving Babbitt will be at once identified as the most vigor- 
ous spokesman of this interpretation. See Rousseau and RomanUoism, 
1919, passim. 

The Oeltie Revival in English Literature, 1760-1800, 1923, opening 
sentence of the preface. 

Op. oit., p. 36. 

Studies in Literature, First Series, chap, on " ' Classical ’ and ^ Ro- 
mantic,* ** 1923, pp. 87, 89. 
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must recognize them as voicing an apparently growing body of 
opinion.^’' 

Both the extreme diversity of view and the frank conviction of 
the futility of further effort have now created a crisis in the hist- 
ory of the problem. The situation^ — which we must all realize is 
intolerable — cannot honestly bd evaded. Three courses^ then^ let 
us say, are open to us: 1. We can abandon the effort as hopeless. 

We can continue to drift in the present aimless course, accumu- 
lating further random studies in the romantic chaos/^ vaguely 
trusting that we may somehow muddle through.^^ 3. Or wo can 
lay out a new systematic plan of campaign: scrutinizing afresh 
the terms we are accustomed to use in our formulations; analyz- 
ing the different applications of the romantic to the different 
fields so described, such as the aesthetic, the psychological, the 
ethical, the social; achieving thereby finer and clearer distinctions; 
and so preparing the way for the possibility of some common 
agreement. 

If we give up the terms we shall plunge ourselves into a chaos 
which will not be less chaotic merely because it is not labeled 
romantic.'^^ We must use some terms or stop thinking. If not 
these then what? After all, we have built up meanings and an 
elaborate fabric of associations around classicaP^ and ro- 
mantic we do know what the other scholar means even if we do 
not accept his view; and most of us are in really encouraging 
accord as to classicism and even realism. These are advantages 
not to be lightly cast away. To throw aside the words in favor 
of unknown substitutes — ^which may prove confusion worse con- 
founded — is critical suicide. ■’Tis better to ^^bear the ills we 
have than fly to others that we know not of ! 

If, on the other hand, we continue in the present random course 
we have no reason to suppose that we shall be able to construct a 
solid causeway across the warring elements to a firm ground of 


^^With increasing frequency one hears the vigorously expressed con- 
viction that further attempt to define romanticism is futile, and that we 
should profit by disregarding the term. I heard this view frankly and 
almost unanimously voiced in a conversation of a group of scholars at a 
recent meeting of the Modern Language Association. I was unable to 
discover, however, what they propose to substitute. 
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understanding. On the contrary, it seems to me that we convict 
ourselves of the very methods or lack of methods which we asso- 
ciate with ancient and medieval pursuit of knowledge. I mean 
that up to the present we simply have not attempted to organize 
our information and opinions within the field covered by romanti- 
cism in any systematic way. We have not ordered the facts in 
question and after proper analysis reduced them to rational, work- 
able syntheses. We have either studied a small section of the 
field intensively, one writer or one tendency, or we have specu- 
lated broadly on the basis of totally insufficient data. From the 
continuance of such a course we must not expect satisfactory ger- 
eralization or reconciliation of opposing views. 

Every aspect of this situation, therefore, demands a renovated 
plan of attack. Our only hope lies in a new program which will 
entail a far more vigorous, patient, and sweeping procedure than 
hitherto attempted. To indicate the outline of such a program 
is my present concern. 

As an obviously essential first step I should propose a syste- 
matic and reasonably exhaustive inventory of the definitions and 
interpretations of romanticism which have been proposed in vari- 
ous languages. Up to the present the various surveys have in- 
cluded only the more prominent representative views. No one, 
apparently has thought it worth while to assemble all the inter- 
pretations. Yet such a collection must be made once and for all 
if we are to have any sound scholarly basis for study. We cannot 
make an intelligent choice or a new synthesis until all the phe- 
nomena are before us,^® 

The extraordinarily slight attention given to the historical investiga- 
tion of the terms is illustrated by the fact that John Foster’s pioneer 
essay '*On the Application of the Epithet Komantic” of 1805 has been 
almost completely overlooked for more than a century. Cf. my article in 
MLNf 1923, xxxvixi, pp. 1-14, in which I show that this essay for the first 
time in English and indeed more fully than in any discussion in any lan- 
guage up to the time, endows the word romantic with rich content, estab- 
lishing many of the critical meanings afterward developed. 

Professor Love joy has rendered notable service in his thorough investi- 
gation of the early critical meanings of the word in German. See his 
articles, “ On the Meaning of ' Bomantic ’ in Early German Romanticism,’’ 
Mm, 1916 (XXXI), 385-396; 1917 (xxxn), 65-77; and ‘"Schiller and the 
Genesis of Romanticism,” MLW, 1920 (xxxv), 1-10. 
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Almost necessarily involved in this process of compilation is the 
attendant preparation of a reasonably exhaustive bibliography of 
interpretations. All bibliographies up to the present are highly 
selective and generally apply to only one literature. The need 
for a far more comprehensive list of titles is obvious. 

Closely related to this initial task is a thorough historical in- 
vestigation of the various terms involved^, particularly, of course^ 
the word romantic/^ apart from critical definition or evaluation. 
This study will inevitably lead us to the center of one of our 
principal cruxes^ the careless identification of romance and roman- 
ticism and the resulting confusion of terms and ideas. The 
source of our difficulty here is the unfortunate two-fold burden 
which is imposed upon romantic when it serves as the adjec- 
tive for both romance and romanticism. Consequently^ I would 
suggest that for the adjectival form of romanticism we use the 
word romanticistic^^ In any case^ we must face the present 
ambiguity of romantic and avoid this confusion in terminology. 
To this end, as indeed to the essential but hitherto impossible un- 
derstanding of the widening content of romantic/^ we shall be 
greatly assisted by the historical study of the word. 

When such materials are made accessible, and not until then, 
we shall be adequately prepared to attack the difficulties of fram- 
ing a satisfactory definition. But the nature of these difficulties, 
also, should be stated as clearly as possible ; and the next essential 
step in the program here proposed, accordingly, is an analysis of 
them. Among these difficulties the principal ones seem to me to 
be the following: 

1. The relation of romance and romanticism, represented, as 
just indicated, by the dual role of the adjective romantic.^^ I 
find no clear-sighted recognition of this question. When we turn 
to a volume called Essays in Romantic Literature we have at the 
present time no idea what sort of subject will be treated. As a 
matter of fact a collection of studies by that name^^ contains 

^»Tlie ]Sf.R*,D. cites two examples of the use of this words Marpefs 
Magmine, Sept., 1889, p. 641 j and The Century Magazine, July, 1895, 
p. 418. Of. the French romanesque and romantique, Sentimental,” also, 
is ambiguous in a similar way. It would seem that we should use sen- 
timentalistic ” as the adjective for sentimentalism. 

®®By George Wyndham, 1919. 
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chapters on ^“^The Springs of Eomance in the Literature of 
Europe/^ Eonsard and the Pleiade/^ North^s Plutarch/^ and 
^‘^Sir Walter Scott/^ Professor Fryers Yolnme Eomance and Trag- 
edy contains a chapter on ^^The Terms Classic and Eomantic/^ 
Sir Walter Ealeigh^s two lectures in the little book Eomance dis- 
cusses medieval romance and later transformations of the ro- 
mantic/^ as for example in the period which we call the Eomantic 
Movement. These three examples will serve to illustrate a wide- 
spread tendency to equate romance with romanticism^ or at least 
partially, by means of some common denominator. Now this 
view may be correct. Perhaps they are fundamentally the same, 
as Professor Grierson, for example, would have us believe in their 
transcendence of reason.^^ But more commonly we hold that at 
the end of the eighteenth century certain points of view arose at 
least in developed forms which constitute a new movem&t quite 
different from anything in the Middle Ages.^^ The question is. 
Are romance, — ancient, medieval, or modern — and romanticism 
the same in certain essential qualities ? How do they differ ? 

Op. oit., p, 59. 

Heine and Beers, I suppose we all now agree, confused certain ex- 
ternal and more or less accidental manifestations or earlier romance, as 
revived at the time of the Romantic Movement, with the profound changes 
which were pervading the whole thought of Europe. 

The loose, undefined — and, it is to he feared, often unconsidered — 
uses of romantic, romance, etc., in the criticism of our best writers shows 
the necessity of a thorough overhauling of the terms and the most cau- 
tious qualifications in their usage. Mr. J. Middleton Murry, one of the 
most accomplished contemporary critics, remarks that Shakespeare was 
essentially a Romantic writer.’’ He declares also that All great writers 
since Rousseau have been romantic.” This would include Burns, Landor, 
Arnold, and Hardy, as I presume he would admit. Truly, then, romantic 
is a term of almost infinite elasticity. 

One prolific cause of confusion is the different senses of romance. The 
word stands for a type of literature which is by no means satisfactorily 
defined even yet. ( See a recent discussion, “ The Definition of Romance,” 
N. E. Orifiin, PMLA, xxxviii (1923), pp. 50-70). It means also the atti- 
tude toward experience animating such a form of literature, however 
that attitude may be characterized. If we cite also the more popular 
senses of love affair or love story, and remind ourselves that the adjective 
romantic is applied to all these uses, the cause of confusion is clear. And 
when the adjective has to do duty for romanticism we cannot wonder 
that the strain upon it becomes intolerable. 
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2. The failure to denote in dcrining romanticism whether we 
refer to form, content, or temper, or to more than one of these 
elements. Here again I have found no clcar-cut statement of such 
an approach to our problem. Most definitions have assumed tem- 
per or animating point of view to be the center of interest, but by 
no meansi all. Many of the contrasting qualities which we draw 
up in our columns headed respectively classicaP^ and ro- 
mantic are those which describe form and content. Oftentimes 
it is not easy or perhaps possible to characterize the three elements 
separately, for we are dealing with the fundamental subtleties of 
art. But we can and must make clear to ourselves what aspect 
of art we are describing in our definitions, and so distinguish the 
various manifestations of the controlling purpose which in essen- 
tial quality or qualities we regard as romantic. In this way wc 
shall recognize the nature of one principal source of our confusion. 

3. The fundamental question, growing out of the preceding, 
asi to the fields of human interest in which we shall decide romanti- 
cism is a proper descriptive term. That is, shall we confine the 
problem, so far as possible to the field of aesthetics, as Pater did 
when he made his famous characterization of strangeness added 
to beauty ? Or shall romanticism be described in psychological 
terms, as ^^the recovery of imaginative power or ^Hhe predomi- 
nance of imagination over reason and the sense of fact?^^ Shall 
we extend the Jurisdiction to the ethical realm and regard roman- 
ticism as the assertion of the individual self or the escape from 
reality? Or is this to be regarded au fond as a philosophical con- 
ception according to which romanticism is the immersion of man 
in the flux of nature.^^ Are we Justified in extending the term 
to the social and political spheresi also, regarding the theory of 
individualism and the democratic urge as expressions of roman- 
ticism?^® Is there, finally, something fundamental in human 

The view to which Mr. Paul Elmer More has given prominence. See 
liis Drift of Mommtioismf 1913, p. xiii, and references to this interpre- 
station below. 

There has been a marked tendency during the last few years to re- 
gard the rise and development of the democratic movement as a mani- 
festation of romanticism. But we should not forget that some critics 
rsuch as William Dean Howells have claimed romanticism as aristocratic 
sand monarchical in spirit. Cf. Ms Modern Italian Poets^ 1887, p. 133. 
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nature which expresses itself in all these fields^ something which 
may be variously defined as the spirit of waywardness^ of rebellion 
against restraints^ as the elan vital? To use the usual antithesis^ 

are classical and romantic the systole and diastole of the 

human heart is history ? 20 Qj, 33^0^0 satisfactory to 

define romanticism as the expression of certain points of view 
which develop only in medieval or modern times? These are^ in 
most summary form, the questions concerning the range of human 
thought and activity to be comprehended within the term roman- 
ticism. 

If we decided finally that romantic is the best word to denote some 
universal tendency of human nature — ^however we may agree to 
define it — ^then we may call the expressions of this tendency, in 
the various fields of thought romanticism. I cannot believe, how- 
ever, that we are in a position yet to make such a decision; and 
surely it should not be made until we become convinced that we 
can use no less ambiguous term. At present the word has firmly 
established popular and literary meanings which we would not 
change even if we could. But when, to cite an outstanding in- 
stance, we use it to describe ^^the dominant tendency and admitted* 
ideal of the past century and a half we immediately and arbi- 
trarily cause it to assume the burden of describing some funda- 
mental impulse. Thus used by the neo-humanists romantic is not 

Grierson, op. oit,, p. 55. Stated in such terms, perhaps we should 
include this conception within the psychological category. 

From the beginning of the critical uses of romantic the word has 
been co-extensive with anti-classical (or anti-neo-classical). It has thus 
come to assume any or all of the meanings which could be ranged under 
this head. Applied specifically, for instance, it means nothing positive 
by itself alone. Thus if we use the phrase “classical elements in Eliza- 
bethan criticism,^’ we know at once what such elements are; while if we 
say “romantic elements,” all we know is that they are not classical, and 
we must specifically state what elements we refer to. For this reason 
the use of such terminology in characterizing aspects of formal criticism 
appears to me unfortunately obscure. It were much clearer to employ 
“ anti-classical ” in place of “romantic.” To take a recent example, the 
title of J*. G. Robertson’s learned work, Studies in the Genesis of Romantic 
Theory m the Eighteenth Century (1923) does not convey the idea of any 
single unmistakable doctrine. .What the author means is “The Genesis 
of the Romantic Theory of the Enthronement of the Imagination.” See 
n. 29 below. 

28 P. E. More, op. cit., p. xii 
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only a term of detimtion; it is a term of evaluation. They have 
broadened its application, it vrould seem, because of its convenient- 
ly derogatory meaning oC illusory, unsound, and by this use they 
condemn in advance what they lielieve to be the unwholesome ten- 
dencies of modern civilization. I do not pretend to say whether 
or not this interpretation is Justified. I am merely contending 
that we have not as yet studied all the facts with sufficient thor- 
oughness to warrant such sw^eeping use of our term. 

These three related difficulties must be systematically analyzed 
if we are to make progress toward a scholarly agreement about 
the meaning of romanticism. Inevitably, moreover, we shall have 
to subject to fresh scrutiny certain of the words habitually used 
in existing definitions. It will not be quibbling to inquire what 
sort of imagination we are thinking of nor need we be diverted 
into endless ’metaphysical altercation if we ask what we mean by 
escape from reality.^^^® These considerations merely emphasize 
the fundamental significance of our general inquiry. 

As almost an inevitable step in such a program as here outlined 
there is furthermore involved a nicer discrimination of the quali- 
ties of those writers who are now commonly characterized as 
romantic. We all feel that the word may serve well enough as a 
general term of historical and categorical designation in a college 
catalogue or text-hook. But granting that Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and Byron for example may be so described as representing a re- 
action against neo-classical standards, we realize that they differ 
from each other almost as much as they do from neo-classicism 
itself.®^ We realize that these poets as well as other writers mani- 
fest distinctly classical and realistic as well as romantic traits 
at different times and even in the same poem. What we need to 
achieve therefore is the analysis and properly systematic discrimi- 
nation of these strains. Such a clarification will contribute incal- 

3Sfo problem related to our inquiry is more crucial, perhaps, than the 
definition of imagination. It makes all the difference whether this fac- 
ulty is of the type which perceives uniformity or diversity. We need far 
more thorough analysis of the types before we can assert mere ascendency 
or predominance of imagination to be the essential quality of romanticism. 

frequently is romanticism envisaged as escape from reality and 
also as realization of “ higher or " deeper ” reality, that it would seem 
desirable to make sure that we agree on the meaning of this word! 

Cf. n. 27 above. . 
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culably to the adequate appreciation of these, or, obviously, of any 
authors. Thisi is merely a commonplace statement of the whole 
duty of criticism, but in view of the loosely applied description 
of romantic poets,^^ we need to reemphasize the ideal. If we 
can approximate more closely to it through these finer and more 
exhaustively developed discriminations our effort, though not 
resulting in a satisfactory definition of romanticism itself, will 
yield results of high significance. 

The plan of campaign, to summarize, entails the preparation of 
apparatus m the form of adequate compilation of definitions and 
uses of the disputed termst, with a study of their historical rela- 
tions, and the assembling of a corresponding critical bibliography; 
the thorough analysis of the existing confusion and diversity of 
definitions, with recognition of the relations between romance 
and romanticism, of the neglected problem of form, content, and 
temper, and of the problem of defining in universal terms of hu- 
man nature or of circumscribing within certain fields of interest; 
and the finer discrimination of the diverse elements in the writ- 
ing to which the terms have been applied. 

Of necessity such a program cannot be limited to one literature. 
If there is any area in which the comparative method is essential, 
it is here. We must, of course, make thorough comparisons be- 
tween the related manifestations termed romantic in various litera- 
tures, and we must study the proposed definitions and interpreta- 
tions of romanticism in French and G-erman particularly, as well 
as in English. Should we not go even further, however, and ex- 
tend our inquiry into the nature of the phenomena called roman- 
tic in other arts ? One makes the suggestion with diffidence, for 
it will be objected that we have quite enough to engage us if we 
confine our study to literature alone.^^ But such a provocative 
sketch as W. E. Henley^s ^^Note on Eomanticism reveals what 
significant results are made possible in the field of comparative 
art,^^ and points the way to at least tentative generalizations. 
Though by such widening of the inquiry we at first complicate our 
problem it may well be that in return we shall derive exactly the 

study of the drama, for example, takes us inevitably into the 
realms of other arts. 

In Yiew^ and Meviews — Art, 1902, brilliant observations which should 
be better known among students of literature. 
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illumination we need l‘rom the accepted descriptions of related 
plienomena in other arts/"^ In any case wc shall by this larger com- 
parative method jirovido an examjde of correlating the arts in a 
systematic fashion which we all recognize as admirable in theory 
but which we as yet so little observe. 

To those who believe that the multifarious characterizations of 
romanticism reflect the differences of many minds and that defi- 
nitions satisfactory to even a majority of students is therefore in- 
herently impossible^, the concerted and systematic program which I 
have outlined will appear quite nugatory. But it must be remem- 
bered I am not suggesting the possibility of agreement in evalua- 
tion (which must follow the principle of quot homines lot senlen- 
tiae), but in definition. So unless we are prepared to believe that 
we have based existing definitions on sufficiently comprehensive 
study of the facts, — which I have tried to show is not the case — ^we 
are bound to make some more thorough effort. The nature of this 
effort I have here indicated with the aim of bringing together, in 
simple summary for once, the present status of the problem, the 
difficulties and the issues and of suggesting a modus opermdL 
Our present laissez-faire attitude toward the problem is demorali- 
zing to criticism. If the situation is inevitable, we should accept 
it as such, but only after full consideration of all the facts involved. 
If there is chance for clarification of the vexed term, no effort to 
define it can be too arduous. For romanticism is omnipresent ; 
wc cannot speak of literature and other arts without employing it 
as a term to denote fundamental expressions of life. If, therefore, 
we can make even some contribution toward a common under- 
standing of: it, we may be rendering the greatest service which 
criticism can render to an age of wayward and troubled thought.®^ 

Americari Vniversity, pAUL KaxjfMAN. 

Because the aspects of the plastic arts are iuunediately perceptible 
to the eye, the qualities often stand out with greater clearness than do 
the qualities of literature. Moreover, in painting, for example, the dis- 
tinguishing qualities of the various modes of expression are pretty defi- 
nitely agreed upon. 

®®Fo one who has grappled with this problem, will minimize the mag- 
nitude of the diJficulties involved. It may require the patient, united 
efforts of many students before we can reach a working agreement* In- 
deed the task would seem to demand some kind of co5perative labor. But 
before we declare the\ undertaking hopeless the importance of the cause 
demands some concerted, systematic effort. 
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This curious production, which occupies slightly over a hundred 
pages of the second volume of Oeuvres de jeunesse inedites (Co- 
nard edition), hears the title Smarh, Yieux mystere^ and the epi- 
graph La mere en permettra la lecture a sa fille/^ It was begun 
late in 1838 as is proved by letters of December 26, 1838, and 
Pebruary 24, 1839 (Com i. pp. 38, 44) and completed in April 
of the latter year, according to the date of the manuscript given 
in the Conard edition. Plaubert was then in his eighteenth year. 
He had published only two short contributions, in Le CoUbri of 
Rouen, one fantastic story and one realistic sketch,^ but he had 
tried his hand at almost all literary forms except verse and was 
consequently no novice at composition. 

To the student of Plaubert^s literary development Smarh has 
an interest greater than its intrinsic worth would justify. It 
represents a stage of the long process from a queer production 
called Voyage en enfer, composed about 1835, to the final version 
of the Teniation de St. Antoine, completed in 1872. He returned 
to the theme first in 1838 with Agonies and la Danse des morts, 
now in 1839 with Smarh, and again in 1849 with the first version 
of the Dentation. Present day studies of Plaubert tend to regard 
as his most spontaneous production, not Madame Bovary nor 
YEducation sentimentale, in which are embodied the realist^s tables 
of the law, but Salammio and the three versions of the Dentation. 
SmarTi is therefore important, if for no other reason, as one stage 
of the Si. Antoine idea. 

Critics admit generally now an early date for the genesis of the 
Dentation idea. It had been assumed that PlauberPs interest in 
the saint as the centre of a drama dated from his visit to Genoa 
in 1845. There he saw BreughePs painting, wrote of it in his 
letters (Com i, p. 162) and later, bought a copy to be hufig in 
his study at Croisset. However, Bertrand, in his edition of the 
second Dentation, and Maynial in la Jeunesse de Flaubert, give 
due weight to the youthful productions named above, and point 
out that at the Rouen fair the mystery play of Saint-Anioine was 

^E. Maynial, La, Jeunesse de Plaubert, Paris, 1913. Chapter II. 
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still presented in Elaubert’s youth, by an individual known as 
le pere Saint Antoine, whose production had been popular lor 
many years. It would seem, then, that tlie germ ot the three ver- 
sions o£ the Tenlaiion (1849, 185G, 1872) had been alive in Elau- 
])ert from very early youth. He needed but the enthusiasm created 
in him by Breughel’s })aiiiting to start him definitely on the com- 
positjon ol his drama in 1848.® 

Who or what is Smarh? The author tells us himself in a letter 
to his friend Clievalier {Corr, i, p. 46) : 

Satan conduit un homme (Smar) clans I’lnfini, ils s’elevent 
tons deux dans les airs a des distances immenses. Alors en de- 
coiivrant tant de choses, Smar est jilein d’orgueil. II croit quo 
tons les mysteres de la creation et de Finlini lui sent revelest, mais 
Satan le conduit encore plus haut, Alors il a peur, il tremble, 
tout cet abime semble le devorcr, il est faible dans le vide. Ils 
redeseeiiclent sur la terre. La e’est son sol, il dit qu’il est fait 
pour y vivre et que tout lui est soumis dans la nature. Alors sur- 
vient une tempete, la mer va Bengloutir. Il avoue encore sa fai- 
blesse et son n&mt, Satan va le mener parmi les hommes; 1® le 
sauvage chante son bonheur, sa vie nomade, mais tout k coup un 
desiir dialler vers la cit6 le prend, il ne pent y r6sister, il part. 
Voih\ done les races barbares qui se civilisent. 2® ils entrent dans 
la ville, chez le roi aecabl6 de douleurs, en proie aux sept pcches 
capitaux, chez le pauvre, chez les gens mari^s, dans Feglise qui 
esiF dcserte. Toutes les parties de F4diflce prennent une voix 
pour le plaindre depuis la nef jusqu’aux dalles, tout parle et 
maudit Dieu. Alors Feglxse devenue impie s^ecroule. Il y a 
dans tout cela un personnage qui prend part a tons les evenements 
et les tourne en charge. C’est Yuk le dieu du grotesque. Ainsi 
k la premiere sc&re pendant que Satan debauchait Smar par For- 
gueil, Yuk engageait une femme mariee a se livrer a tons les pre- 
miers venus sans distinction. C’est le rire a e6te des pleurs, et 
les angoisses, la bone, a e8te du sang. Voila done Smar degoiiM 
du monde, il voudrait que tout fut fmi h\, mais Satan an eontraire 
va lui laire eprouver toutes les passions et toutes les miskres qu’il 
a vues. Il le m'fine sur des chevaux ailes sur les bords dxi Gauge. 
L^, orgies monstrueuses et fantastiques,- la volupte tant que Je 
pourrai la concevoir, mais la volupte le lasse. 11 eprouve done 
encore Fambition. Il devient po^te; apres ses illusions perdues, son 

® Xu a letter published by M. Besebarraes in the Edition du Oentenwt/re, 
1922, I, 235-237, dated October, 1847, Flaubert expresses liis intention 
of trying BainPAntoine the following summer. The first version was 
composed May, 1848, to September, 1849. 
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desespoir devient immense, la cause du del va etre perdue. Smar 
n^a point encore eprouve d^amour. Alors se presente une femme 
.... une femme . . . . il Faime, il est redevenu beau, mais 
Satan en devient amoureux aussi. Ils la seduisent cliacun de leur 
cSte. A qui sera la victoire? la Satan, eomme tu penses? E*on, 
a Yuk, le grotesque. Cette femme dest la verite et le tout finit 
par un accouplement monstrueux. Voila un plan cbouette et 
quelque peu rocailleux. ... Je fais des ouvrages qui n^auiont 
pas le prix Montyon et dont la mere ne permettra pas la lecture a 
sa fille, j^aurai soin de mettre cette belle phrase en epigraphe.^^ 

In this scenario one isi reminded first of scene two of 0am: 
^^The Abyss of space.^^ Then the description of the savage leav- 
ing his forests for the towns and the scene in the cathedral sug- 
gest passages from QuineFs Ahasverus, The introduction of the 
grotesque personified brings to mind Hugo^s dramatic theory as 
laid down in the preface to Cromwell, The tottering throne and 
moribund king recall the emperor of the Second Faust, the various 
phases of worldly grandeur through which Smar passes bring 
back the whole Faust story, while the final scene in which love 
almost triumphs over sin has many parallels. Of these it is suffi- 
cient to name Ahasverus again and Faust, Finally we turn to 
the Tentation de Saint-Antoine , — ^part YI of the 1872 version, 
part III of the 1849 and 1856 versions, — and realize that this 
situation in its main features had made a lasting impression on 
the young writer. 

The basic idea in the outline given above is not so much merely 
a man tempted beyond his forces by Satan, as the creation of a 
series of situations all illustrative of the essential misery, the noth- 
ingness, the wretchedness of men. Flaubert had maintained this 
thesis at great length in Memoir es d'un fou, written probably in 
1838 ; his letters at this period abound in pessimistic utterances ; 
and it is this idea, somewhat less metaphysically and grandilo- 
quently garbed, that may be called the basis of his great works; 
very evidently of Madame Bovary and the Education sentimentale 
(1869), less plainly but undoubtedly of Salammbd and of the 
Tentation, Descharmes and Ferr^re ® have justly pointed out the 
pessimistic determinism which constituted the foundation of Plau- 
berFs philosophy. (See Smarh, pp. 31, 34, 35.) 

Descliarnies, Flaubert . . . amnt 1857, Paris, 1909; F. L. Ferrfere, 
UEstMUque de Flaubert^ Paris, 1913. 
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Let ns make an analysis of the mystery as com])leted. It may 
be roughly divided into three acts of very unequal length : Act L 
The Temptation; Act 11, The Trial of Smarh m space; Act III, 
The Trial of Smarh on earth (Compare Byron^s Cain: I, The 
Temptation; II, 1-The Abyss of Space, 2-Hades; III, Cam on 
earth again. The murder.) There is a prologue in which Satan 
declares his mastery over the world. He has undermined all faith, 
exposed the hollo wnessi of virtue, of science and before hovering 
over the ruins of a moribund earth, will prove by one last example, 
by bringing wretchedness to the pious Smarh, that virtue no longer 
exists. In Act 1 (The Temptation) he appears to Smarh clad as 
a doctor, flattersi his saintly pride, insinuates in him doubt and 
self-distrust and promises him real knowledge. Here too is the 
incident already mentioned of Yuk and the married woman. Act 
II takes us into space. Smarh and Satan reason of the worlds 
they see, of creation, of free will, of final causes. Smarh, full of 
doubts and fears, begs for the earth again, and a knowledge of 
men. In Act III they consider in turn man^s insignificance be- 
fore the forces of nature over which he claims domination, man^s 
madness in abandoning hisi fields and forests for towns and their 
corrupting influences, the sordid miseries and crimes of the city, 
with examples of marriage a la mode^ of social misery, of the 
decay of religion and its ministers; and a confused procession of 
scenes in which Smarh visits a cemeter}^ plunges into all the sin- 
ful lusts of the flesh, from women to empire, sounds the hollow- 
ness of poetic ambition, recalls the peaceful hours of his childhood, 
and finally beholds the woman whom he may really love. The 
whole ends with an incoherent scene in which Satan contends in 
his turn for the woman^s love, dashing his rival off into space. 
But Yuk seizes the woman for himself, raising aloft his sardonic, 
mocking laugh. He it was who had played Asmodeus to Smarh 
in, his visit to the habitations oC men, he it was who hobnobbed 
with the vision of death that appeared claiming all things for her 
maw when Smarh in his lust of power was reddening the earth 
with the blood of the slain, and he it is, the monstrously fantastic, 
the grotesque, that wins at last, over death, over love, over the 
arch-fiend himself. 

It will be remarked that Flaubert, in the final draft, did not 
depart essentially from the plan as laid down in his letter. Thus, 
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almost from the beginning of his career, he seems to have had 
clearly outlined in his mind the general bearing, even many im- 
portant details, of his productions long before they took definite 
form. The appendices and other matter accessible in the Conard 
edition show that this was eminently true of his later years. 

This introduction should make clearer what follows concerning 
the sources from which Flaubert drew inspiration for Smarh. The 
question has been already considered by Descharmes and MayniaL 
The former finds in Faust and Ahasverus the principal influences; 
the latter in the mystery play of Saint-Antoine and in the second 
Faust, Descharmes has pointed out undoubted parallelisms be- 
tween Smarh and Ahasverus (pp. 116 ff.), but the comparison 
with Faust has not been made in detail. We shall first do this, 
then supplement by a few items Descharmes^ comparison with 
Quinef s poem, adding thereto certain other observations. 

One would expect, a priori, a very considerable resemblance of 
Smarh to Faust, in view of the fascination Goethe^s poem exer- 
cised upon Flaubert {Corr. i, p. xxxv). At least the general con- 
ception of the work seems to have had its source there. But one 
must admit that there is quite as much likeness between the gen- 
eral design of Smarh and the first two acts of Cain as between 
Flaubert^s work and Faust, The DeviFs first appearance in 
Smarh, clad as a doctor and launching forth into theological 
argument, recalls, to be sure, Calderon^s FI mdgico prodigioso, as 
well as the metaphysics of Byron^s Satan, whereas his journey 
with Smarh through space and the discussions that ensue resemble 
much more the similar scenes in Cain than anything in Faust, 
There is no reason to think that Flaubert knew Calderon, and his 
first reference to Cain is of 1847 {Corr, i, p. 278), but the close 
resemblance to the Byronic poem is hardly due merely to sym- 
pathy with the English poeFs views. From early years his admi- 
ration for Byron had been great and traces of Manfred are present 
in Reve d'enfer, a bizarre tale of 1837, which shows also the Faust 
influence, while a passage in Memoires d'un fou is a close imita- 
tion of BjTon^s FarJcness,^ Smarh is introduced as a peaceful, 
contented hermit, to whom Satan brings unhappiness merely by 
bringing him knowledge. In this, FlauberFs starting point is 


Esteve, Byron et le romantismo frmgais, Paris, 1905, p. 282. 
2 
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essentially different Irom that of Goethe or of Byron. HoweYer, 
his Satan, like Byron^s, approaches Smarh first to stimnlate in 
him a desire for knowledge, and later returns to conduct his vic- 
tim through the realms of space and to fill his soul with the doubts 
that lead him to seek happiness in the world and the flesh, and 
through those to destruction. The dialogue between Smarh and 
his guide i& a feeble echo of Byronts lines. Especially does Flau- 
bert’s Satan appear to lie modeled on Byron’s and, hence, is much 
more like Milton’s demon than like Goethe’s. There is none of 
the latter’s lonhomie: Smarh’s evil genius is gloomy and rebelli- 
ousi, and would accomplish his purposes more by logic chopping 
than by the comrade-like methods of Mephistopheles. 

If it be granted, however, that in its general conception Smarh 
draws more from Gain than from Famt, there yet remain parallels 
between the latter and Flaubert’s mystery. In Smarh it is Yuk, 
the demon of the grotesque, who does the comedy part, and there 
is a scene in what we have called Act I, in which he takes Smarh’s 
place and corrupts a woman who has come to consult the hermit, 
much as Mephistopheles humbugs the student in Faust’s study. 
Flaubert’s humor was always of the brutal kind, and in a scene 
like this where he desires pitilessly to expose human fraflty, the 
result is not humorous. 

In this same scene (p. 17) Satan argues against the immor- 
tality of the soul, whereas Faust (p. 73) ® expresses his lack of 
concern about the existence of his. The disbelief in the soul’s 
future life was, however, a firmly fixed tenet of Flaubert’s creed. 

Everyone recalls the splendid revery of Faust: ‘^^Erhabner 
Geist, du gabst mir, gabst mir alles, warum ich bat,” with its 
pantheistic utterances : Tu as amen4 devant moi la longue chatne 
des vivants, ct tu m’as instruit a reconnaitre mes freres dans le 
buisson tranquillo, dans I’air et dans les eaux” (p. 128). This 
same delight in inanimate nature is apparent in the opening pages 

® Translation of Gerard de Kerval, Oeuvres Computes, Calmann-L^vy, 
n. d. The translation of the First Part appeared in 1828; of the Second 
Part in 1840. Earlier translations wei*e Sainte-Aulaire (1823) and Stapfer 
(1823, 1838). I have had access only to the translation by Gerard. 11. 
Blazse published an article on the Second Faust lin the Eevm dcs Feuso 
Monies in 1839. See Baldensperger, BilUograpMe critique de Coethe en 
France^ 1907. 
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of part III of Smarh (p. 44; cl p. 109). The opening lines here 
seem to have been suggested by the second Faust where the hero 
says: Cette clef . . . m^a ramene sur ce terreau solide. Ici je 
prends pied ici est le domaine du reeP^ (p. 199). Smarh cries 
upon his return to earth : Me viola entin sur la terre ! Fhomme 
naturellement s^y sent bien, il y est ne. Moi je suis fait pour y 
vivre^^ (p. 43). A few pages later in the same scene Satan per- 
suades Smarh to seek satisfaction ^^dans la joie^ dans le bruit, 
dans Tambition^^ (p. 55) Just as Mephistopheles induced Dr. 
Faustus to quit his study and see life (pp. 76 ff.), but it is 
Yuk again who is charged with acting as guide to the hermit. 
When Smarh declares that his body is too old to face new 
temptations Satan rejuvenates him (p. 87) but by less regula- 
tion means than Mephistopheles employs. In addition to this 
brief list of likenesses there are some points to be noted in which 
Smarh may have profited by the second Faust, Like Goethe, 
Flaubert describes a royal palace, the lord of which is wretched 
in his power (p. 67). Then we see Faust on the field of battle crav- 
ing action: ^^Je veux f rapper d^admiration les races humaines. 
Je veux laisser des monuments de mon passage et petrir enfin la 
nature au moule ideal de ma pensee. Assez de r§ves: la gloire 
Pest rien. Faction est tout^^ (p. 249). Similarly Smarh cries: 

Je veux gtre un des souvenirs du monde, et le manier dans mes 
deux mains, et le battre longtemps avec les quatre pieds de mon 
cheval.^^ (p. 99.) 

To be compared also are the scenes in which, on the one hand, 
Vagner compliments his unhappy master upon the people^s love 
for him (p. 58) and, on the other, Satan flatters Smarh by citing 
the esteem in which he is held (p. 15), and Mephistopheles^ speech 
(p. 78) with SataPs projects (pp. 11, 88; 94, 98). Similarly, 
for venturing to express views about God and the soul, Satan and 
Mephisto taunt their victims in like manner (compare Smarh, 
p. 17, with Faust, p. 120). 

It may be noted also that Smarh, like Faust, has a prologue, 
though not in heaven. Plauberf s sardonic, sombre deity is heard 
as ^^Une Voix^^; he proclaims himself the real deity of the world: 
" Je Fai eleve, J^ai et6 sa nourrice et sa mere; . • . J^ai ete sa com- 
pagne et son epouse. . . . Je lui fermerai les yeux, Je me penche- 
rai sur sa bouehe pour recueillir son dernier rfile et pour voir si sa 
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demiere pens4e te benira, Createur (p. 10). This is quite differ- 
ent from the rather friendly interview in Faust between the Deity 
and Mephisto. There the devil contents himself with saying of 
the world: ‘^^Tont y va parfaitement mal, comme tonjonrs; les 
hommes me font pitie dans lenrs jonrs de misere, an point qne je 
me fais conscience de tourmenter cette panvre espece^^ (p. 38). 

Flanberffs debt to Goetlie is not great. He seems to have taken 
a part of the general plan (II) from Cain rather than from Faust. 
It is in the first and third parts that his mystery resembles most 
Goethe^s poem: in the prologue^, announcing what is to come^, in 
the flend^s promises which entice the hermit from his cell, and in 
the various stages of earthly splendor and self-indulgence through 
which he conducts his victim to his death. Through all these 
scenes is manifest Flauberffs pessimism and his subjective view of 
life. His Satan has none of the fantastic, mocking semi-serious- 
ness of Mephisto, nor at the close is there any hope for wretched 
humanity such as glimmers through clouds at the end of the Fmst 
tragedy. 

Another source for Smarh is Quinet^s prose poem, AhasvSrus 
(1833), the story of the wandering Jew, presented as a mystery 
play. Maxime du Camp tells of Elauberfs fondness for this now 
forgotten production. Descharmes (p. 1151) has pointed out 
various resemblances between it and Smarh, and remarks also on 
the pessimism of both productions, though Quinet^s hero is redeem- 
ed from his curse by the love of a compassionate angel woman. 
In addition to these details, we may add that Elauberffs conception 
of the savage as being drawn forward irresistibly to civilization 
(p. 57) seems to be a reminiscence of Quineffs first day (IV, p. 78 
f.) in which the migrations of the races toward their respective 
lands is depicted. Likewise the deserted cathedral, visited by 
Smarh (p. 791) which crumbles while Satan rejoices, has points 
of resemblance with the scene in the Strasburg Cathedral {Ahas- 
verus^ pp. 258-279). The details of the two scenes arc quite differ- 
ent, and both are too long to cite, but in both the church and its 
different parts monologue at length. Elauberf s cathedral declares 
that faith is dead and that believers no longer cross its thresh- 
old; the chorus of the dead that haunt the Strasburg church assert 
that Christ is dead and not risen. 

The vision of death in Smarh (p, 103) shakes the shroud by 
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which it is covered and from it falls red dnsit : C^est Fhistoire, 
ajouta le spectre/^ Similarly, Mob in AJiasverus (p. 272) ad- 
dressing the dead monarch cries : Si vons tombez en poussiere, 
songez-y! comment ferais-je en jetant a poignee votre cendre a 
la face dn Seigneur, pour dire sans me tromper dn siecle . . . : 
Seigneur, ceei qni poudroie dans ma mam . . . c^est trente siecles 
des rois de Syrie et de Chaldee; . . . ceci c^est mille ann^es du 
royanme de Bretagne, avec ses pairs . , . qni ternissent en retom- 
bant Fagrafe d^nn de vos sonliers. . . ! 

In a letter of 1838 (Oorr, i, p. 28) Flanbert says: ^^Vraiment 
je n^estime profondement qne denx hommes, Eabelais et Byron les 
deux seals qni aient ecrits dans Fintention de nnire an genre hn- 
main et de Ini rire a la face/’ Such is the rather incomplete 
judgment of the sixteen year old critic. He may have had in 
mind such a conception of authorship when he created the char- 
acter of Ynk. It has already been pointed out that the theory of 
the grotesque as laid down in Hugo’s Preface to Cromwell was 
doubtless Flaubert’s starting point, but in his own utterances on 
Eabelais we find as it were the germ of Yuk, or at least, of what he 
had in mind when outlining this character. Eabelais alors est 
un Luther dans son genre. Sa sphere c’est le rire. Mais il le 
pousse si fort, qu’avec ce rire il demolit tout autant de choses que 
la col^re du bonhomme de Wittenberg. Il le manie si bien, il le 
cisMe tellement dans sa vaste epopee, que ce rire-la est devenu 
terrible. C’est la statue du grotesque. Elle est eternelle comme 
le monde. (Rabelais, 0, de J, ii, p. 144). ^^Est-ce que je ne 
suis pas aussi eternelle que Feternit4?” demands Yuk (p. 78). 
And again: je suis toute F4ternite a moi seul” (p. 105). Con- 
tinuing his appreciation of the Eabelaisian grotesque as compared 
with Falstaff and Sancho Panza, Flaubert says: ^^Placee entre ces 
deux figures, celle de Gargantua est plus vague, moins precise. 
. . . Gargantua est moins glouton, moins sensuel que Falstaff, 
moins paresseux que Sancho, mais il est plus buveur, plus rieur, 
plus criard. Il est terrible et monstrueux dans sa gaiete” (p. 
155). Thus, when under the influence of the old mystery play of 
Saint Antoine, and of Cain and the romantic theory of the drama, 
Flaubert undertook to express his own pessimism, he almost natu- 
rally created the Gargantuan figure of Yuk, through which to find 
expression at once for his own brutal irony and for his literary 
theories and interpretations. 
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This is ill all probability the basis of the bold and original con- 
cept he attempted to embody in Yuk, though certain passages in 
which this personage plays a part have a more definite source. 
Under Ynk^s guidance Sinarh enters a city (p. 65) and by the 
virtue of a certain powder or merely of his infernal power^ all the 
iniquities of the citizens are exposed to their view. There Yuk 
is no other than Asmodeus, nor do we need refer to the book of 
Tobit to find Flaubert^s source^ but to the grateful deity of Le 
Diable boiteux (ed. Gamier), who also presents a type of sarcastic 
reflection on humanity which Yuk^s creator must have relished. 
Like Yuk, Asmodee offers to show Leandro Perez the world (p. 
71), like him he makes roofs and walls of no avail against his 
follower's gaze (p. 15), like him he sends forth a magic vapor 
which shows men^s passions at) their worst (p. 95). But Asmo- 
dee is a better natured devil than Yuk. It is his business to 
foster evil;, yet he shows more kindly interest in his disciple, and 
he can not help disclosing a few instances of virtue and self-sacri- 
fice. Romantic pessimism was far more intense than that of 
the classical school, and Flaubert lacked the saving grace of humor 
to lighten his diatribes against human weaknesses. 

One of the ways in which Yuk held mankind up to scorn was 
to stage in some vague fashion for Smarh^s benefit a Petite Gome- 
die Bourgeois, This is a sordid and rather dull satire on mar- 
riage (pp. 70-74). A young couple go through the various 
stages of courtship, marriage, passion, disillusionment, indiffer- 
ence and infidelity. It is just a chapter of the ten thousand 
directed against matrimony at this epoch. Consequently no pre- 
cise source could be given, but the author refers (p. 72) to Bal- 
zac^s Phgmhgie du mariage for an analysis of the various stages 
of wedded life, and thus indicates with a certain precision the 
general character of hisi ideas. He concludes like Balzac that 
infidelity on both sides is to be expected. 

I have pointed out elsewhere ® that two incidents in the drama 
are drawn from Gautier. There are many purely romantic pas- 
sages, such as abound in other youthful compositions of Flaubert, 
and still others (especially pp. 111-116) which are manifestly 
echoes of the author^s own emotions, parts of his own eonfessiona 


® BllioU MomgrapM, Ho. 1, p. 31. 
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One has but to turn^ however^ to Desehannes or to Maynial to get 
the setting of such pagesi. A lad of the time who knew Bene by 
heart and read Charles hTodier and Obermann, and Werther, and 
Childe Harold would have been a prodigy to escape being tarred 
with the same stick. Flaubert added to their romantic melan- 
choly a brutal sneer, a coarse contempt of all human relations, a 
sort of delight in rolling them in the mire, which keep him from 
being a mere copyist. 

Flaubert would have defended himself vigorously after 1850 
from the charge of having a purpose in his writings other than 
the attainment of the beauty to which he aspired. It is evident 
though that in Smarh, as is to be expected in the productions of 
this period, he had a very real purpose : the expression of the de- 
terministic pessimism to which his reflections and emotions had 
led him. Of the sources to which reference has been made, Cain 
and Ahasverus contain perhaps the largest element of such a view 
of life. I have already intimated how strongly suggestive of Cain 
are the arguments in Smarh between the hermit and Satan. One 
may fairly say then, that this production is largely Byronic, even 
specifically Byronic in idea, and that the prevalent literary fashions 
made Flaubert attempt to incorporate certain other elements, the 
whole animated by his own savage and unhumorousi pessimism. 
He borrowed here and there, and he tried to weld together dis- 
parate elements, but he made for himself the larger part of the real 
content of his mystere^ and expressed through it hist own concep- 
tion of life. He was haunted by a desire to project his fancy into 
the infinite and to express what might be found there. This ho 
boldly attempted to do in Smarh, It is a commonplace to remark 
upon the romantic temperament of Flaubert, to contrast what he 
seemed to do in Madame Bovary with the man himself. Smarh is 
evidence of how the youthful romantic struggled with the philo- 
sophical problems that beset him, and manifests a direct concern 
with such questions to be remarked nowhere else in his riper works 
except in what he called his ^‘^vieille toquade de Saint- Antoine.^^ 

AlGEUKOK COLEHAF. 

The 'Umversity of OMeago, 



EEGAEDING CIECUMLOCUTIONS IN THE ELDER EDDA 

I 

CircumlomUion of an Adverb of Place 

In tlie Elder Edda we occasionally find a peculiar type of cir- 
cumlocution in connection with a verb of motion^, L e,, the locality 
is described to which the person in question isi going. This rheto- 
rical figure in Old Norse poetry is so rare that it haS; so far as I 
know, escaped the attention of scholars and were it not for the 
fact tliat this same type of circumlocution is preserved in West 
Germanic poetry the subject of its existence would hardly merit 
discussion. iVs a matter ol fact, however, this type of circumlocu- 
tion was evidently a fundamental characteristic of Germanic epic 
poetry, in keeping with the desire to describe rather than to de- 
note; a poetic ideal which culminated in the Icennings. 

’ Of this type of circumlocution in the Elder Edda ^ I have found 
only the two following examples : 

Baldrs Drauma/r, 4 
reij? 6]?inn fyr austan dyrr, 
hann vissi vglvu leipi 

“Then did Odin ride east from the gate to where he knew was 
the grave of the prophetess.” 

Helreip BrynMld(xr, 11 
BeiJ? gO]?r Grana gollmiklandi, 

]?ars f6siri minn fletjvm 

^‘^The brave (Sigurd), the gold-giver, did ride Grani to where 
my foster-father ruled his hall/^ 

In both these passages we find a circumlocution involved after 
the verb of motion, viz., ^ where such a thing or person was ^ in- 
stead of ^to that thing or person/® 

* Quotations from the Blder Edda are based upon the Hildebrand-Gering 
.edition*, Paderborn, 1922. 

^01 a similar circumlocution, 

Eymiskv, 1, 7-8. 

' hurfu at h«?nu es Hymir atti 

** tThey came to the hall that Eymw owned , instead of “ to Hymir's hall.*' 
216 ’ 
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In the Old Saxon Heliand ® this type of circumlociLtion is very 
common. Compare, for instance, 11. 249-251 

Tlid uuartS is uuisbodo 
an Galilealand, Gabriel cnman, 
engil thes alouualdon, thar he idis uuisse 

■with the Old Norse {Baldrs Draumar, 4) 

"pars hann vissi vglvu le%p% 

or U. 5269-70 

antat sie ina^ br^btun, thar he an is henhia sat, 
cuning Herodes: 

with the Old Norse Eelreip Brynhildar, 11) 
pars fdstri minn fletjum styrpi. 

Similarly in the Heliand, 11. 758, 873, 1151, 1154-5, 2745-6, 5441, 
5730, 5736, 5763-4. 

Likewise in Middle High German epic poetry, especially in the 
Nibelungenlied and the Eudmn, this type of circnmloention very 
frequently appears. The following examples are quoted from the 
Nibelungenlied: ^ 

(611^) Do brabt’ man Kriembilde da man den kiinicvant, 

(783^) Er gie zuo Priinhilde da er si sitzen vant; 

similarly 918^ 1023^ 1073% etc. 

And even in the Old High German Hildebrandslied we have the 
same rhetorical figure when Hiltibrant says (11. 50-51) : 

ih. walldta sumaro enti wintro sebstic ur lante 
4dr man mih eo scerita in foie sceotantero. 

Evidently the reason why this type of circumlocution occurs so 
much more frequently in West Germanic than in North Germanic 
epic poetry is because North Germanic epic poetry is far less nar- 
rative in character than is the Heliand or the Nibelungenlied, 
The Poetic Edda is dramatic, full of dialog and intensely subjec- 
tive rather than narrative or descriptive of outward events; hence 

® Quotations from the Holland are based upon Bebagers edition®, Halle, 
1010. 

* Quotations from the Nibelungenlied are based upon Bartsch’s edition, 
1886. 
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in North Germanic epic poetry the earlier decadence of this rheto- 
rical figure used in connection with a verb of motion^ for the verb 
of motion itself designates an action which properly belongs to the 
narrative. In fact;, much of the narrative in the Poetic Edda is 
not contained in the verses proper but is supplied in prose by the 
scribe; an additional reason for the decadence of a rhetorical 
metaphor which has to do primarily with the narrative.*^ 


II 

Vaxa fyr vina Irjosti 

This phrase occurs twice in the Elder Edda, namely 


and 


Fdfnismdl 7, 1 

* Veitk, ef vaxa nae]?ir fyr p^nna vina brjdsU * 
E. JET. I, 9, 1 

j?a nam at vaxa fyr vina hrjdstL 


The phrase fyr vina Irjosti ‘^before the breasts of one^s friends ^ 
is evidently a Tcenning for ^in the presence of;, in the sight of, 
before one^s friends.^ ® The question is as to the exact meaning of 
the word Irjost in this phrase and as to the origin of the kenning. 

In the sagas the word 'brjost occurs in the sense of ^person ^ ^ in 
the legal phrase vinna ei^ fyrir brjost ehs, ^to take an oath for 
someone, on someone's behalf^; cf. engi sTcal vinna fyrir brjost 
Mns dau^a . . . . , vinnr hann fyrir sitt brjost en eigi hins 
dau^a {Norges gamle love. Den nyere landslov af Kong Magnus 


®Tlie existence of this rhetorical figure has not been noted either by 
Emil LagenpuBch in his WalhaWcldnge im Eeliand^ Konigsberg, 1896, nor 
by Richard Heinzel in his Vher den BUI der altyermanischen Poestc, 
Strassbnrg, 1875, Paul Piper in his edition of the Edliand (Stuttgart, 
1897) calls attention to this figure of speech in the BSliand and remarks 
that it is characteristic of Old Germanic poetry in general, cf. note to 
I 6271 : thar dahin wo, diese Umschreibung eines Localadverbs dureh 
einen Relativsatz ist der altdeutschen Sprache tiberhaupt eigenttimlich, 
besondera oft z. B. im Mbelungenlied und dor Kudrun.” 

« Of. the passage parallel to the Fdfnismdl 7, 1 in the Vglsmga saga, 
ch* 18 (Magnus Olsen^s edition, Oopenh. 1908) : eh, ef pn vm upp 

med frmdum pmumJ^ 

^Gf* Eritziner^s Ordhog over det gamle norshe sprog^, 1886 (sub Irjdsi, 
6), Person, Fersonlighedf 
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Haakonssj^^n^ 8, 6. 7). It is in this sense that the word irjost 
is used in our kenning {vaxa fyr)vina Irjosti^ ^ persons of friends^ 
= kenning for ^friends/ Evidently then^ the word brjosi in this 
sense (i, e.^ ^person was taken from the vernacular of the law. 

Because of the poetic flavor to this metaphorical sense of the 
word Irjost (i. e._, ^ person'^) it was readily incorporated into the 
language of Elder Edda as a kenning in connection with the set 
poetic formular vaxa (fyr). The young heroes successful growth 
to maturity amid the dangers of war was always of concern to the 
poet. Thus Odin says of himself in the Hdvamal (142) : 

pa ndmJc frsevask ok fr6]?r vesa 
ok vacoa ® ok vel kaf ask 

and in the Rigspula (9) of young Iprdll it is said: 

kana nam at ok vel dafna. 

To this idea of the young hero’s growth (mm) was then added 
the phrase fyr vvna Irjosti as a poetic circumlocution based upon 
legal vernacular. Such borrowings from legal vernacular ® imply 
a late origin of the poem in which they are found, and both the 
Fdfnismdl and the Eelgi lays are consonant with this circumstance. 

For the Old Norsemen the breast was the seat of both the emo- 
tions and the understanding (cf. hrjostvit) and the word thus 
easily acquired the sense of ^ person/ cf. MHO. Up ^ body ’ which 
was often used in epic poetry for ^person/ ^self.’ 

Albekt Mokey Stuetevant. 

University of Kansas* 


®Cf. tke Old Saxon HMand (782-3) : 

Tkar tke neriondio Krist 

uuOhs undar them uuerode uuartS gmnitties fnl. 

Altko tkese lines are based upon tke Latin of Tatian XII (Luke 2, 40) ; 
*Tuer autem crescebat et confortabatur, plenus sapientia/* they are 
entirely in keeping witk tke spirit of Old Germanic epic poetry. Tke 
young Ckrist ^‘grew up among the people, just as Sigurd and Helgi 
‘'grew up among their friends’^ {fprir vina hrjdsti), 

® For further legal terms in tke Elder Edda compare Bigrdrifumdl 11 
i fulla ddma fara (cf. Grdgds, i, 15), 23 vdra vargr, 25 heirrmkxn^r, 35 
vargdropa; see Better wnd Memssel rc, p. 431, note to Bd*^ 57, 9. 

Cf . des hnenen Bwrides Up (Nih. 26,8) ‘tke brave Siegfried^ witk 
OX. vina Irjdsti ‘friends.' 
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Tins curious idioni;, ignored by the dictionaries^ has puzzled 
Hispanists ever since discussion of it was initiated about 1909 
a propos of a certain passage in Moreto^ which we shall designate 
as A, In 1917 Professor Morlcy (MLN, xxxii^ 501-503);, dis- 
cussing A;, assembled a scries of five further examplesi^ numbered 
l-5j and these were increased to seven by Professors Schevill and 
Buceta (nrs. 6 and 7), but even so no satisfactory explanation was 
reached. The interpretation since offered by Professor De Perott 
(MLNj 311), unsupported by additional evidence, may be 

dismissed, I believe, as quite unconvincing. A year later Profes- 
sor Wagner (MEN, xxxiv^ 309-310) brought two more examples 
(which I shall number 8 and 9) and an interpretation with which 
I must confess I am still unsatisfied. 

In a further search for examples, the entremeses, with their 
wealth of idioms, yielded three more usable passages, viz.: 

10. Mujer. 

Si eatos y otros capitulos no Jfirma 
lo dar4 la mano. 

Poeta. 

Ni la quiero. 

^Soy yo poeta fondo en majadero? 

IjYo habfa de jurar eso? No en mis dlas. 

(Castillo iSoldrzano, M OasamenterOj in Ms Camestolendas 
ds Madrid [1627], apud Cotarelo, Coleocidn de entre- 
meseSi x, 308.) 

11. A musician retorts to a presumably red-faced servant, who objects 
to Mb singing; 

Aunque lo pcse, cuero fondo en Unto, 
cantar quiero y reir, y andar holgado, 
porque ni tengo amor ni so casado. 

(Antonio de Mendoza, Famoso entr ernes de Betafe, proba- 
bly jflrst quarter of the seventeenth century, published 
from the ms. hy Cotarelo, 1. <?., i, 332.) 

12. Lobato to Marisabidilla ; 

Trampa con guardainfante, 

treta con alma, chanza de portante, 

enredo con basquifia, 

emhuste de dos pelos, fondo en nivia, 

220 
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festejo universal de aquesta villa 
y, sobre todo, Marisabidilla. 

(Benavente, Entremes famoso de la Melind/rosa, in his 
Ociosidad entretenida, 1668, ap, Cotarelo, 1. <?., ii, 797.) 

These quotations^ it must be admitted^ do not make the meaning 
appreciably clearer. However, the quotations from Quevedo con- 
tributed by Buceta and Wagner suggested that the author of the 
Guento de cuentos^ with his amazing knowledge of every resource 
of the language and his known delight in quaint idioms, might 
well provide additional material. And it was found that the first 
three volumes of the incomplete edition of Quevedo^s works, con- 
taining only poetry, but much of it satirical and jocular, gave up 
no fewer than six new instances of three variant forms of fondo 
eUj namely con fondos en, fondos en, and con fondo^ obviously all 
representing the same idiom: 

13. Son sus ternezas con ufias 
Como el sol de aquesta tierra, 

Pues se muestra amorosa 
Con fondos en pediguefia, 

(Quevedo, Ohras, ed. Fernandez-Guerra and Menendez y 
Pelayo, ii, 34. Romance published 1605.) 

14. Con fondos en grajo asoma 
una carita de nieve. 

(Ibid., n, 372. Cf. nr. 7.) 

15. Derrama aqul con unas salvaderas, 

Pues esta en polvos, todo su linaje; 

Salgan progenitores vendesteras, 

Y aquel rabi con fondo abencerraje. 

{Ibid., HI, 93.) 

16. ^C6mo siendo mi hermano, y caballero, 

Siendo Angelica yo, siendo Argalfa, 

Una fantasma fondos en tintero 

For marido me ofreees este dia, 

Un hombre tentacidn, carantamaula, 

Que no puede ensenarse sino en jaula? 

[Ibid., Ill, 129.) 

17. TratOla un mancebo 
Con fondos en tonto, 

Reci^n heredado. , . . 

(Ibid., ni, 202.) 
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18. En la feiia de Tonijos 

Me empene con iin mnlato, 

Co^ Glide fondos en zurdo, 

Baiba y bigote de ganclios. 

(lUd., Ill, 265.) 

Besides the examples just quoted there arc now available the fol- 
lowing, printed in previous articles and making nineteen in all: 
A. Beatriz, fondo en tia; 1. damas fondo en angel; 2. bruja fondo 
en nioza; 3. bruja fondo en agorera; 4. hermosa, fondo en tabaco; 
5. lo bianco fondo en Guinea; 6. prinhllo, fondo en cuhado; 7. 
blanca nieve, fondo en grajo; 8. astrologo, fondo en poeta; 9. 
niuger con fondos en fraile. 

A study of all the known instances seems to lead to a literal 
primary meaning such as Professor Morley suggested: solve un 
fondo de, or iipon a basis of, wifli a substraium of, which might 
be applied in some instances (4, 5, 7, 11, 14, 16), although per- 
haps not with the best results. A transferred meaning, more 
specific, proposed by Professor Wagner: at bottom, in reality, 
would be plausible in some cases (1, 10, 13, 17). However, a still 
further derived acceptation may be proposed, in which the empha- 
sis has shifted from the basis, or the essentials to the result of the 
combination, namely the m^ixture, the blend, the cross, Fondo en 
would then properly be equivalent to mezetado de, cruzado con. 
This meaning I am tempted to consider as the one that gained 
most currency, and it seems to do justice to all cases, with such 
slight variations as seem needed to bring out the peculiar humor 
of each. For some oE the less obvious ones the following tenta- 
tive translations might be suggested: A. you blend of servant-girl 
and aunt (obviously a reference to the crafty Tia fingida type) ; 
1. the ladies who are half angels; 9. a cross between a woman and 
a friar; 12. you double cheat in female shape; 15. half Jew, half 
Moriseo; 17. a man, equally young and silly. The idiom seems to 
have been used with relative frequency to describe the color of 
the skin; in fact, in six cases out of the nineteen. This might 
well have further narrowed down its meaning to something like 
with a Icerlain^ complexion. Thus: with a (4) tobacco com- 
plexion, (6) a Guinea, or negro, complexion, (7, 14) a crow com- 
plexion, (11) a red-wine complexion, (16) an inkwell complexion. 

The familiarity of the Spanish mind with just the form of 
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thought proposed here as a standard may be established by the 
following instances: 


Celestina casta era 
y reeatada, 

y en todo, todo, auisada; 
pero aquesta me semeja 
moQa Unta en puta meja, 
fina y mSs acendrada. 

(Timoneda, Fa/rsa llamada Tra/pagercb, Ohras, I, 387.) 


Despedida aquella fantasma tozinexa, aquel gaMn de rampl6n, 
aquel a'tmmte inserto en saluaje, me aeogf debaxo del pauellon 
de nuestra carreta. 

(L6pez de tJbeda, La Picara Justina, ed. Puyol, I, 153.) 

^Quien podxa sufrir a un senor majadero, ofkml enjerto en 
conde, que se abogS su padre en un alcuza. . . , 

(Pedro Espinosa, Otras, ed. Podriguez Marin, 177.) 

Traigo una mula injerta en dromedmio, 
que a puros sonsonetes me ha traido, 
sin ver todo mudado el calendario. 

(Lope de Vega, Amwr sm saber a quUn, i, 5.) 

Huger 3 engerta en v(M'6n, 
en que piensas? 

(Antonio de Zamora, Judas Iscariotey m, Madrid, 1744, 
X, 320.) 

Joseph E. Gillet. 


Bryn Mcmr College, 


TWO NOTES ON BEN JONSON^S STAPLE OF NEWS 

1. Look to me, wit, and look to my wit, Land. (i, i, 3). 

Dr. Winter in his edition of this play in the Yale Studies in 
English, p. xxvi^ quotes this speech of Pennyboy, Jr., in support of 
his theory that Jonson was the author of The London Prodigal, 
remarking on its resemblance to a line of that play : 

Luce, look on me that am as light as air. 

The speech does certainly bear a striking resemblance to a line in 
another work, but it is as ‘certainly not the one proposed. It is 
really a close parody of the first line of Bonnets Elegy upon the 
Untimely Death of the Incomparable Prince Henry: ^ 

^ Poems of John Donne {Muses^ Library ed.), p. 72. 
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Look to me, faith, and look to my faith, God. 

It will be remembered that Jonson told Drummond that ^Done 
said to him he wrott that Epitaph on Prince Henry, Look to me, 
Bath, to match Sir Ed : Herbert in obscurenesse.^ ^ The lines that 
follow in Jonson may be intended as a satire on the obscurity of 
Bonnets elegy, but there is no more close parody. This fling at the 
poet he thought the first poet in the world, in some things ^ seems 
to have escaped even Gifford, who, no doubt, would have been 
delighted to have had one more proof that Jonson parodied other 
poets besides Shakespeare. 

2^ Thomas, They write was found in Galileo^s study 

A burning glass (wliich they have sent him, too) 

To fire any fleet that’s out at sea, 

Gymhal, By moonshine, is’t not so? 

Tho, Yea, sir, i’the water. 

(in, ii, 54-57) 

Tho, They write here one Cornelius-Son 
Hath made the Hollanders an invisible Tsl, 

To swim the haven at Dunkirk, and sink all 
The shipping there. 

Pennyhoy, Jun. But how is’t done? 

Cym. ITl shew you, sir. 

It is an automa, runs under •water, 

With a snug nose, and has a nimble tail 
Made like an auger, with which tail she wriggles 
Betwixt the costs of a ship, and sinks it straight. 

(Ill, ii, 75-83) 

Tho, The perpetual motion 
Is here found out by an ale-wife in Saint Katherine’s 
At the sign of the Dancing Bears. 

(m, ii, 106-108) 

It seems to me significant that on September 29, 1626 (the same 
year that The Staple of News was presented at Court, but probably 
later in the year), William Drummond of Hawthornden was actu* 
ally granted a letter patent for the making of certain very terrific 
military machines, among which may he found the very three men- 
tioned above. They are described as follows : ^ 

^ Conmrsatiom (Patterson ed., 1923), p. 12. 

®Prom Masson’s translation of the Latin original in the 1711 folio ed. 
of Drummond’s Works, 235-236. (Masson, Drummond of ffmothomdm, 
158-159.) In the patent the machines are numbered fourteenth, ninth, and 
sixteenth respectively. 
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set of Bnrnmg Glasses of different kmds^ by which, at what- 
ever distance, whether on sea or land, any combustible stuffs, out 
of all reach of shot, may be set on fire. All these, though con- 
sisting of glasses shaped of various conic sections, concave and con- 
vex, and of other curved surfaces, and these variously combined, 
and burning by reflection as well as by refraction, have the common 
name, JIoppo)7rvpL7rvovy and (not to deprive the illustrious Archi- 
medes of his due honour) will be called Glasses of Archimedes, 
new kind of vessel, which will be able, without check from any 
strength. of chains, bars, or batteries, to enter any harbours, and 
either destroy all the shipping by fire, or capture them by force; 
which vessel, from its truly stupendous and terrible effect, and its 
dreadful destructiveness to ships and harbours, deserves to be called 
AtfjL€vo\o$p€VT7)^^ vulgurly Leviathan, [This does not, however, seem 
to be a submarine.] 

^^An organic machine, producing, from a natural and never- 
wearied cause. Perpetual Motion, by the use of which an infinite 
variety of mechanical operations may have their principle ; which 
machine is called ^A€tK6VTjTos, or vulgarly The Mover,^^ 

It is not, of course, necessary to suppose that Drummond^s patent 
was the butt of Jonson^s satire; it may only be another striking 
bit of evidence as to the prevalence of that inventive fury of the 
times which he was ridiculing. However, if Drummond ever really 
did think these out,^ as the patent assures us he did, especially, 
if he ever attempted to reduce them to practical models, he must 
have been working on them at the time of Jonson^s famous visit 
in the winter of 1618-1619. Masson (pp. 161-165) is inclined to 
think that the patent is only an example of the iniquitous monopo- 
lies so characteristic of the time, perhaps arranged by Sir William 
Alexander to secure for his friend Drummond by ^its splendidly 
vague terms ^ a prior claim for three years to the profits accruing 
from the actual invention of any practical boat, fire-arm, or tele- 
scope in the whole of Scotland. He even supposes that it may have 
been aimed at a certain Alexander Hamilton, brother of the Earl 
of Melrose, a practical inventor who had really made an improved 
cart and secured a patent for it. But even granting that Drum- 
mond^s interest in military inventions was subsequent to 1619, and 
that he did not keep Jonson informed of his plans by writing 
(which we have no way of proving or disproving), there is still 
another way in which these projects could have come to the atten- 
tion of the dramatist. From about the time of King Jameses death 
in 1625 until the end of 1627 it is impossible to trace D3;ummond^s 
3 
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whereabouts, but he was certainly not at Hawthornden (Masson, 
p. 156). He is supposed to have travelled on the continent, but, 
as Masson points out {loc. cit.), he would hardly have stayed in 
France alter July, 1626, when the rupture between England and 
that country took place. It seems extremely probable that he was 
in London on September 29, 1626, when the patent was sealed, and 
more than likely that he had been there for some time previous, 
for such a business could hardly have been accomplished overnight. 
If he did go to London, it is incredible that he should not have 
renewed his relations with Jonson, and equally incredible that 
Jonson should not have discovered his business in the metropolis. 
Whether Jonson would deliberately have satirized a person who had 
treated him so well as Drummond had is a matter which I cannot 
attempt to decide. 

Frederick A. Pottle. 

l^eiv Haven, Conn, 


THK SOURCES OP OTHELLO 

In an article entitled A Byzantine Source of Shalmpearc/.^ 
Othello {Uodern Language Notes, xxxix, 156 ff.), Professor A. 
n. Krappe comes to the conclusion that the play is not deriyed 
from Giraldi Ointio^s Ecaiommiti, iii, 7, but from an unknown 
tale descending parallel to GiraldPs from the Byzantine epic of 
Digenis Ahrilas, The analysis of this epic is most interesting, but 
the article seems to exaggerate somewhat its significance, possibly 
because (as it would seem) Professor Krappe has, not read the 
Ecaiommiti version very recently. 

He says at one point (p. 157) that ^^In the Hecatommithi . . . 
the soldier . . . murders Disdemona by stabbing her twice and 
elsewhere he asks ^^Why should Shakespeare have deliberately 
discarded the dagger . . . and preferred . , . the murder in the 
strange and certainly uncommon manner of choking the heroine 
with a pillow But his memory here has played Mm false; for 
according to the Ecaiommiti Disdemona was slain, not by two 
strokes with a dagger, but by three blows with a stocking full of 
sapd. It is, strikingly enough, one of the earliest recorded cases 
of sand-bagging. That Shakespeare could not stomach this stock- 
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mg full of sand need^ surely, not surprise us; some modification 
was essential. The method had been adopted by Giraldf s charac- 
ters in order to avoid bloodshed and to make Desdemona’s death 
seem accidental: Shakespeare either worked out for himself or 
found elsewhere a form of death equally bloodless (though this 
.was less essential in Othello)^ and infinitely less crude. Possibly 
the French translator might prefer a dagger; Shakespeare chose 
the pillow. 

Apart from this, surely few of Shakespeare^s plays show closer 
adherence to the plot of their sources than Othello to Giraldfs tale. 
The plot of the latter, Ecatommiii, iii, 7, may briefly be sum- 
marized as follows : — 

A daughter of Venice is so impressed with the valour of a Moor, 
a distinguished captain in the Venetian service, that she falls in 
love with him, inspires a like passion in him, and marries him 
despite her parents opposition. The Moor is sent off by the Vene- 
tian authorities to command at Cyprus: Disdemona, for such is 
the lady’s name, goes with him. The Moor’s ancient (alfiere — 
standard-bearer «= ancient) falls in love with Disdemona; but, 
finding no hope of winning her, he determines on her ruin. To 
please her Moor husband, Disdemona shows favour to a lieutenant 
(capo di squadra) of his : the ancient plans to use this fact against 
her. Very soon, the lieutenant is deprived of his command for 
wounding a soldier: Disdemona intercedes for him with her hus- 
band, and the ancient seizes the chance to insinuate his accusation. 
He next procures by stealth a handkerchief which the Moor had 
given to Disdemona, and causes it to be found in the ex-lieuten- 
ant’s possession. (In all these schemes the ancient makes use of 
his wife’s intimacy with Disdemona.) At last the Moor, convinced 
that Disdemona has been untrue, determines on her death and 
charges the ancient with the task of despatching her supposed 
lover, the ex-lieutenant. The ancient lies in wait for the latter, 
but has only succeeded in wounding him in the leg when the watch 
arrives; pretending to arrive with them, he is one of the first to 
-offer sympathy to the wounded man. Then the Moor and his 
ancient compass Disdemona’s death. ... 

And at this point we do find that Shakespeare’s tragedy ceases 
to follow the Ecatommiti story, which we hardly need to pursue 
through the sand-bagging of Disdemona. 

Professor Krappe summarizes the Digenis ATcritas thus : — 

1. Digenis Akritas, the hero of the epic, is the son of a Moorish 
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emir and a Byzantine lady, llis origin is indicated by liis name 
and often alluded to. 

2. He becomes enamoured of the daughter of a general and gov- 
ernor of a neighboring province. Her name is Budocia. 

3. They elope and are pursued by the father and other relatives 
of the girl; a battle ensues which ends with the reconciliation of 
the two parties. 

4. She accompanies him to the theatre of his wars, in a border- 
land of the Empire. 

5. When lying upon his death-bed he takes leave of her and 
kisses her; then, seized with sudden jealousy, he presses her in his 
arms, and chokes her to death. 

Surely this last suggests OflicMo somewhat vaguely, while the 
outline of Giraldfs tale (as far, at least, as Disdemona'^s death) 
is almost valid as a summary of Shakespearefs play. 

It is argued (p. ICO, n. 14) that the names Shakespeare uses 
(except for Desclemona^s) are not in Giraldfs version. As, how- 
ever, Disdemona is the only name mentioned at all in the novella, 
the other characters being known merely as II Moro, L'Al fieri, II 
Capo di S quadra, etc., there is no real problem involved. Names 
were indispensable for a play ; Giraldfs story did not supply them ; 
so Shakespeare would have to find them elsewhere — the chief ones, 
it would seem, in the ‘contemporary Cod's Revenge against Aduh 
tery. The English poet, as a matter of course, would add new 
characters, and, in developing the psychology of Giraldfs cruder 
personages, alter many of the incidents. His chief changes would 
be to make less undignified the circumstances of Desdemona^s 
murder, and to speed up the subsequent events, which formed 
something of an anticlimax in Giraldfs version. 

In short, it seems that the case for any influence, even indirectly, 
from the Digenis Ahrilas cither on Giraldfs story or on Shake- 
speare^s play is at the best not proven.’^ That Othello had no 
other source than Ecatommiti, itt, 'J', no-one can venture to de- 
clare : that practically no other source was necessary, however, will 
still seem evident to many who know both versions well. 

Waltek L. Bunnooic. 

Bryn Mawr College, 
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Goethes Gedichte, Ausgewahlt, emgeleitet und erlantert von 
Bwalb a. Boucke. Kritisch dnrchgeselieiie Ansgabe. Bi- 
bliographisches Institute Leipzig [1924], Sonderdrnck ans 
Meyers Klassiker-Ansgaben. 57 n. 472 Seiten. 

Boncke bat erne Answahl ans Goethes Gedichten fur emen wei- 
teren Leserkreis^^ (S. 387) getroffen. Wohl in der Erwagnng, 
dass die ersten Abteilnngen der Ansgabe letzter Hand von Goethes 
Werken am meisten gekannt sind, also vermisst wurden, nimmt 
er die Grnppen Lieder, Gesellige Lieder^ Balladen^ Elegien^ Bpis- 
teln, Epigramme, Jahreszeiten, Sonette vollstandig anf^ lasst nnr 
drei Stiicke weg^ die Goethe anch in die Gruppe Gott nnd Welt 
eingereiht hat. Den Balladen fngt er die ^^Legende an nnd ans 
den Cantaten '^Johanna Sebns^^; die librigen Cantaten nnd die 
Weissagungen des Bakis libergeht er. Von den Vermisehten Ge- 
dichten lasst er die zwei letzten weg: “Hahe^^ wohl ans Schick- 
lichkeit, ^‘^An die Cicade/^ weil esi nach Anakreon verfasst ist^ nnd 
ersetzt sic dnrch zwei Sthcke ans den Vermisehten Gedichten des 
Hachlasses (W. A. iv^ 101^ 104). Hach der Grnppe Ans Wilhelm 
Meister lost er sich von der alten Ordnnng. Manehe Abteilnngen 
werden vollig libersprnngen^ ans Gedichten desi 2.-5. Bandes W, 
A. nene gebildet^ znmeist nnter den hberlieferten Bezeichnnngen, 
zweimal nnter nenen Sammelnamen: Ans den Smgspielen nnd 
Literatnr ; die letztere Grnppe ist^ da die Xenien nicht beigezogen 
sind^ etwas mager. Den Schlnss bilden Stneke ans dem Westost- 
lichen Divan. Die Ordnnng im einzelnen lenchtet nicht hbexall 
ein. So stehen z. B. vor nnd nach der Dichtnng Ilmenan 1783 
Gedichte an Eranen (nnter denen die Sprndel ^^-Gelegenheits- 
verse an Tina Briihl recht hberfliissig sind) ; es ist also nicht ein- 
znsehen^ warnm die Lieder an Fran von Stein 1776-1780 nicht vor 
Ilmenan eingereiht sind. Aber es ist gewiss schwer^ eine hbex- 
zengende Edge zn bilden^ znmal wenn die Goethes doch die Ehhr- 
nng behalten soil. Offenbar ist das richtige Bestreben, Proben 
ans der friihesten bis znr spatesten Zeit, Proben der verschieden- 
sten Arten vorznlegen. 

Goethekenner werden dies nnd jenes Sthek vermissen ; manchem 
wird das Pehlen dest Gedichtes anf Miedings Tod empfindlich sein^ 

229 
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es ist docli eiiizig in seiner Weise nnd niclit draniatisclier als an- 
deres, Dagegen diinkt micli die Aiifnahme des Cliinesen in 
Eom iinter Litoratnr nborselmssig^ zumal der Bezug anf Jean 
Paul erst dureii die Anmerkung erkennbar wird, Und so wird 
anderen anderes entbelirlich sem. Es gibt kemen Goetliekaiion* 
Origineller ist die viel wcnigor unniCangreichc Auslese Encli 
Schmidts im 1. Teiie seiner Inselausgabe, die sieli an alinliclie 
Leser wendet^ wie sie sich Boucke wimsclit. Schmidt bring t ge- 
gen dreissig andero Stlicke als dieser und trifft bei der Auswahl 
der Sprliche nur etwa vierziginal init ihm zusammcii;, wahrend er 
rund hundert von Boucke ausgeschiedeiie lierausgreifi ; brmgi 
unter 35 Stiicken aus dem Divan neunzehii, die Boucke niclit gibt, 
stimmt also nur in sechzehn mit diesem zusammen. So ver- 
schieden ist das Urteil uber das, was Goethe keunzeichiiet und 
zugleich fiir viele Lesegut sein soil. Dariiber lasst sich nicht 
rechten. 

Den Text gibt Boucke nach der W, A. Seltene Abweicliungen 
begrlindet er. Binmal, im letzten Verse des cpigrammatischen 
^•^Komint Zeit kommt Eat^^ mbclite ich eine Lesung nicht so 

entseliiedeiU^ vorziehen wie der Herausgeber. Er wahlt statt 
der Lesart der 2, Cottaischen Ausgabe B die der IvauKuss-Arm- 
bruster-Cottaischen B% die aus der gleiehen Druckvorlage wie B 
stammt. In B steht ; Hier hilft nun weiter kein Bemiihn. Sind 
Eosen und sie werden bliihn/^ In B^ lautet der letzte Vers: 
^‘^SincFs Eosen, nun sie werden bltihn.^^ Das ist als dem Ver- 
stiindnis bequemere Eassung des Setzers moglich, der ja liber- 
haupt cigenmachtig verfahrt; die Lesart B kann aber nicht aus 
ihr abgeleitet werden ; obwohl deren Setzer nachliissig ist, wiirde 
er hier sich doch eines groben Horfehlers schuldig maehen. Wahr- 
scheinlicher hatte die gemeinsame Vorlage die Lesart B, hielt B^ 
eine Konjektur fiir notig; deren konditionales Sind^s mir in so 
biindiger Epigrammatik ungoetheiseh vorkommt, deren Wieder- 
holung des "'^nun^^ anatossig ist. tibrigens kann ich mir das 
Eeimpaar auch gelost von der tlberschrift zum ersten vorstellen, 
es fiir eine allgemeiuo Warnung vor ungeduldigem Eifer fassen. 
Zur tiberschrift gebundon wiirden die Verse bedcuten: Zeit bringt 
Eosen und sie werden bllihn. 

Die Binleitung, 67 Seiten stark, ‘^'^verfolgt das Ziel, moglichst 
viele Gesichtspunkte und Problems zur Sprache zu bringen und 
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sowohl den literargescliichtliehen Voraussetzungen wie dena Eigen- 
wert von Goethes Dichtnng gerecht .zu werden. Im ubrigen ruht 
die Darstellnng auf der Annahme einer nrspriinglichen Emheit 
Tind zentralen Gliedening [ ?] von Goethes geistiger Individuali- 
tat : die einzelnen lyrischen Gattungen sind daher nicht rein peri- 
odisch angeordnet oder als formale Kategorien anfgefasst^ sondern 
als Ansstrahlnngen eines nnd desselben ^^poetisehen Bildungs- 
triebes/^ der sowohl Stil wie Gehalt bestimmt nnd organisch bin- 
det^^ (S. 387). Ob die Einleitnng fhr einen ‘^weiteren Leser- 
kreis^^ nieht etwas schwer ist^ steht dahin. Boncke sieht die 
Hanptanregnng fur Goethe in der Gegenwirknng gegen Eindrncke^ 
die semen Bildnngstneb anslosten, znr Reaktion wie znr Emfiihl- 
nng leiteten. Das Wesen von Goethes Dichtnng sei die Gestalt- 
nng eines Innenerlebnisses^, das, des Znfalligen entkleidet, symbol- 
isehe Ennktion zu versehen habe. Eur die geschichtlichen Vorans- 
setznngen greift Boncke nnnotig bis anf Gottsched zuriick, spricht 
hber Lyrik des 17. nnd 18. Jahrhnnderts zn knapp, als dass man 
hber Missverstandliches streiten mochtey pragt den hbertreibenden 
Satz, ohne das Vorbild Klopstocks waren Goethes Hymnen nicht 
denkbar,” behanptet, die Mission des dentschen Geistes habe in 
der Uberwindnng der Anfklarnng bestanden n. dgl. Ich mbchte 
gerne mit ihm an einen besonderen germanischen Individnalis- 
mns, an germanischen Bewegsdrang, an den organischen Erei- 
beitsbegriff des germanischen Geistes glanben nnd in Yolkslied 
nnd Ballade Fatnrformen der Dichtnng erkennen konnen. 

Richtig sagt er, Goethes Schaifen lasse sich weder nach Perioden 
noch nach Zonen(?) oder Schichten genan schematisieren; er 
versncht aber dann doch zn zergliedern. Gefnhlslynk nnd Ge- 
dankenlyrik ans einander zn halten, mnsste ihm schwer werden. 
Die Gefnhlslyrik teilt er in Natnrformen des Liedes, Knnstformen 
des Liedes, Balladen, Blegien, Hymnen. Zn den Haturformen 
rechnet er anch die khnstlichen Geselligen Lieder, nnd verrat 
damit, wie wenig die Bezeichnnng sagt. Die Knnstformen der 
Gethhlslyrik werden in Anakreontik, rbmische Elegien, Sonette 
nnd die Divanlieder zerlegt; er sieht zwar, dass die Elegien ^^im 
Grnnde eine Erweiternng der gedrangteren Eorm, die dem 'Zyclns 
der Romisehen Elegien zngrnnde liege/^ nnd ebenfalls ans der 
griechischen Anthologie erwachsen sind, teilt sie aber doch als 
eigene Gattnng ab, nm sie mit den Balladen in gelegentliche Be- 
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riihnmg zu steilen. Aus der Mannigfaltigkeit cler Balladen- 
foriii scliliesst Boucke (S, 29), dass sieh Goethe anf alle Weise 
bemuhe, "^deni Ideal des eehten Volksgcsangs naher zii kom- 
wonn os dies Ideal gibt, wariim wird die Ballade daiin 
nielli zii don Naturiornien gereilit? Es sei Goethe nicht golungen, 
einc teste Eorm zu finden odor eine Tradition zu sehallen, ich 
fragc: wo besteht erne feste, Tradition grhndende Balladenlorm 
ansser in Schnlbiiehern ? — Die Gedankeniyrik wird in S])riiche, 
Epigramnic, bosehanlieJie nnd lehrliafte Dichtiing und wioder den 
Divan gespalten. Ich fiirehte, solche Schenaatisierung werde 
manchen Schulmeister verfiihren, die Schiiler mit don von Boucke 
boziflerten Glicdern 1, 1, a. . . iisw. zu qualen; denn das miissen 
dock die praktischen Zwecke^^ sein, liir die er zusammenfassen 
will, was nach seiner eigenen luchtigen Einsiclit sich nicht rein- 
lieh schcidcn liisst (S. 33)* Schon die doppelte Bingliederung 
des Divan beweist gegen das Schema. 

Fiir den fruchtbarsten Abschnitt der Einleitung halte ich den 
letzten: Stil und Vers. Da stehcn gute Beobachtungen. Die 
Vergleiche mit andern Dichtern sind anregend, die mit Eichen- 
dorff und Heine bosser, als die des mikroskopisch beschrei- 
benden^^ Strindberg und des makroskopisch sehenden” Goethe. 
Den Ausserungcn iiber die Metrik vermag ich nicht durchwegs 
beizustinimen ; z. B. die ausgehobene Veninderung in V, 8 von 

Ale:xis und Dora ist gewiss nicht durch Schlegelsche Doktrin 
veranlasst (S. 51), sondorn durch das Bediirlnis, das in der Senk- 
ung stehende Wort ein als Zahlwort in die Ilebung zu bringen. 

Besonderc Aufmerksamkeit leiht Boucke den Kompositionen 
Goethescher Lieder, hat Ja auch in einem Anhang (S. 443 fl.) 
die Vertonungen verzeichnet und die bisherigen Nachwcise aus 
eigener Sammlung bereichert. Wenn er erklart (S. 56), die reiclie 
Klangsymbolik der romantisehen Lyrik komme dem Tonsetzer 
;auf halbem Wege entgegcn, und gleich darnach, je bedeutender 
die innermelodischen Eigenwerte eines Gediehtes seien, um so weni- 
ger werde es zur Vertonung anregcn, so beleuchtet dieser halbe 
Widersprueh hell die Schwierigkeit, sichere Kennzeichen fur die 
Sangbarkeit eines Liedtextes aufzustellen. 

Tor dem Kompositionenverzeichnis steht eine Ghronologische 
Tabelle (S. 436 ff.) worm die abgedruckten Gedichte soweit mog- 
lich nach der Entstehungszeit geordnet und die Jahre der aliesten 
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Drucklegung vermerkt sind; dabei werden neuere liber Graf 
hinausgehende TJntersticbiingeii verwertet. 

Auch die Anmerkungen sind fur Goethefreunde und -forscher 
dadurch sehr dienlich^ dass die Literatur liber die einzelneu Ge- 
dichte darin neu zusamjnengetragen ist. Sie zeigen die Ent- 
stehungszeit^ die Quelle, deu Anlass an: eine Eiille von griind- 
licber Arbeit. Gelegentlicb wird die Auffassung eines Ganzen 
gemacht, Einzelerlauterung dunkler Stellen ist nicht beabsicMigt. 
Hinweise auf verwandte Ausserungen in Goethes Werken gesellen 
sich bei. Vereinzelt wird einem Ausleger widersprochen, Bei 
dem schwiengen ^^An den Mond/^ werden ausnahmsweise die 
friiheren Eassungen erortert, dann aber schliesst die Behauptung: 
glucklicherweise sei es moglich, die poetisehen Schbnheiten dieses 
Gedichts auch ohne genauere Kenntnis der kritischen Deutungs- 
versuche ^Wollaul^^ zu wlirdigen. Warum hatten sich dann so 
viele mit der Erklarung befasst, wenn das Verweben von Fatur 
und Menschenschicksal/^ das ^^An- und Abschwellen der Bmp- 
findungen vollauf klar ware ? So mlissen dann und wann Allge- 
meinheiten aushelfen, zu eindringliehen Untersuchungen ware ja 
auch hier kein Raum. Die Strophen ^^An Lina^^ beschwert der 
Herausgeber mit dem Wunsche : die Zeile Fur nicht lesen ! immer 
singen! sollte jeder l 3 rrischen Anthologie als Motto vorgesetzt 
werden; hat der Yorschlag Wert flir die poetische Einschatzung 
des Yersesi? Bemerkungen zu dem Geselligen Lied ^^Eechen- 
schaft Oder zu dem Spruch 21 sollen den Inhalt unserer Zeitlage 
nahe rlicken ; die kritische zur Zahmen Xenie 3 moralisiert : Eine 
hochst geistvolle Antithese, aber leider zu optimistisch, denn wie 
viele Irrtumer, wenn sie energisch verfochten werden, haben durch 
Jahrtausende gewirkt; wie viel wahrhaft Tlichtiges dagegen ist 
spurlos untergegangen oder wird von Untlichtigen misshandelt 
und zertreten ! Das sagt sich doch auch ein Leser des weiteren 
Kreises selbst und es tragt zum Yerstandnis der Goetheschen Lyrik 
niehts bei. Glucklicherweise sind derlei Entladungen selten, so 
dass sie den Gesammtwert der Leistung nicht hinabdrlicken. 

Beekhaeb Seijpeeet. 

Grm. 
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Lope jde Veoa^ El cnerdo loco, piiblicada por Johe P. Montescnos. 

Tecitro antigvo espanoL Textos y estudios. IV. Madrid, 

1922. 

This fourth volume of the Teatro aniigno espciFiol mainiams in 
every way the high standard sot in the preceding volumes of the 
series. Sr. Montesnios, known to us already for his investigations 
on the dates and sources of plays by Lope de Vega, is well pre** 
pared to edit the present comedm. Although El cuerdo loco was 
included in the collection of Lope’s plays published by the Eeal 
Academia Espaiiola under the editorship of Cotarelo y Mori, its 
publication anew is Justified in vieiv of the textual inaccuracies 
that abound in the Cotarelo edition. Sr. Montesinos follows in 
his edition the autograph manuscinpt of the play, indicating in 
foot-notes the variants of the manuscript and of the two seven- 
teenth-century editions of Parte XJV of the Comedias de Lope 
de Vega. 

As in the case of the preceding volumes of the Teatro antigvo 
espanol, the jiresent play is not of erceptional literary merit. As 
Sr. Montesinos points out, it is one of the innumerable comMim 
\vhich *^^en horas veinticuatro pasaron de las musas al teatro.^^ 
Nor is ii, like Eojas Zo^rilla^s Cada cual lo que le ioca, published 
in the second volume of the series, of an exceptional ideological 
character. Nevertheless, like almost any play of Lope/s, it offers 
opportunity for studying certain tendencies in his work, and can 
thus be of service in rounding out our understanding of the gen- 
eral scope and nature of his theater. 

In plot El cuerdo loco is similar enough to several other plays 
of Lopc^s in which insanity is feigned in order to escape some 
danger or bring a1)out the fulfilment of some wish, often concerned 
with love. This situation occasioned usually the employment by 
the poet of one form of the much-abused device of enganar eon 
la verdad,^^ that is, having the supposedly insane personas remarks 
mean one thing to all or most of the characters of the play, and 
another thing to the audience. Incidentally, Sr. Montesinos sums 
up in a brief note (pp. 160-161) the best, because the broadest, 
interpretation of this vague phrase from Lope^s Arte mevo d& 
hacer comedias that I have thus far seen, making it cover either 
the deception of characters within a play by the use of double 
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entendre or the surprising of the audience by unexpected turns in 
the plot. Lope’s own approval of the latter is expressed not only 
in his Arte nuevo (^^Pero la solucion no la permita Hasta que 
llegue a la postrera scena”), but also in one of his plays: 
dices tu que es coanedia ? Pues la que engaha al que escueha, Se 
suele tener por buena ” {La primera informacion, Acad., rx^ 607a). 

Not only concerning Lope’s use of this last-named device, but 
also about his insane” characters, his heroes and villains, the 
appearance on his stage of lese-majesty, the feeling of outraged 
honor that usually motivates an act of lese-majesty, Lucinda and 
Belardo in his plays — about these and other matters touching the 
theater of the great dramatist, Sr, Montesinos has given us, in his 
Observaeiones,” many pages of interesting discussion. In ad- 
dition, he has provided the usual notes on the interpretation of 
difficult and unusual passages in the play, and, what has not been 
done in any of the previous volumes of the senes, has catalogued 
the principal orthographic peculiarities of the manuscript. In 
this connection it may be stated that he has taken no other liber- 
ties with his manuscript than to modernize the punctuation and 
accentuation, not even following his predecessors in avoiding the 
classical confusion between u and v. Even in punctuation he is 
more sparing than they ; e. g,, vol. ii, 1. 212, ay; vol. iv. Is. 1507, 
2350, ay (= aU), 

The following changes and additions are the only things that 
have occurred to me in the way of criticism of this otherwise 
admirably prepared edition: 

P. 154, note. A consideration of vulgarismos ” or spellings 
conforming to popular pronunciation would hardly be of any con- 
sequence in the study of Lope’s style, since those found in his 
manuscripts were, as a matter of fact, quite common to writers of 
the period, and if anything testify merely to the rather chaotic 
condition of orthography at that time. 

P. 193, 1. 12. Is not " octosilabos ” a slip for heptasilabos,” 
since it was the combinations of hendecasyllabics and heptasyllabics 
("endecasilabos quebrados,” ^^silvas”) that were less frequent 
in Lope’s early plays? 

Notas. 3-4. ^^sirba ese pecho de puerta Por quien su sangre 
derrame.” As quien here stands for la que (or donde)^ this use of 
the relative can hardly be said to be rare in Lope, or for that 
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matter, m classical Spanish in general ; cf. Qiie no pnede ser, 
honra, cosa mala Quicii tiene en la virtud sii fundamento {La 
dhedi67ic\a lavreada, Eivad., lit^ 171c) ; los libros do caballerias, 
de qiiicn nuivca so acordo Aristoteles {Quijote, prologo). 

21-25. A note might have been given here on the use ol vos 
with the verb in the singular; cf. Cuervo, Apuniaciones, § 332. 

70. Eeniedio in the sense ol marriage, although commonly 
used in classical Spanish, seems to have escaped the attention of 
lexicographers. C/. El ordinario mal de las donccllas : El in- 
mortal deseo de casarse. Si ve quc os descuidais de su remedio, 
Que ansi le llaman elks, y es muy justo/^ etc. {El ruisefior de 
Sevilla, Acad., xv, 57a) ; Hay mil que la miran bien Y impidesle 
su remedio^^ {El desposorio encubierto, Acad., N., iv, 535b). 

421-422. ^^[Ay dulge muger! Qual uid del olmo cortada.^^ 
One of the commonest metaphors in classical Spanish; for vid 
and olmo are sometimes substituted hiedra and muro {pared) or 
alamo. Of. Eivad., xxiv, 359a; Acad., v, 670b; xi, 476a; xm, 
423b; H. M(§rimee, L'Ari dramatique d Yalencia, 516. 

467. Lope mentions not only French and Swiss, but also Ger- 
man pistols; e. g,, Fna pistola cargada, Que hizo el mejor ingenio 
De los que tiene Alemania^^ {Amor con vista, CoL lib. rar., vi, 
211 ). 

671-674* This repetition of the last word of each verse at the 
beginning of the next, suggestive of echo poetry/^ was a common 
formula in Lope’s theater and in general in the poetry of his time* 
Of. Pienso en lo que estoy callando, Callo lo que estoy sintiendo, 
Siento lo que estoy sufriendo, Sufro lo que estoy penando (El 
Marquis de las Navas, Eivad*, Lii, 502b) ; sonnet: ^^Temo ... — 
riQu6 temes? — ^Lo que estfe temiendo,” etc. {Las dos landoleras, 
Acad., IX, llab). 

765-766. Cf.. sabes que no hay gustos ni placeres Que 

oMden la venganza en las mujeres ? I Ah ! j e6mo se echa de 
ver Que pasas, como mujer, Del amor a la venganza!’’ (Quien 
mm no haga fieros, Eivad., xxiv, 443c). Que Dios me libre de 
mujer airada, T no de la ponzofia de mil viboras ’’ {El verdadero 
amcmie, Eivad., xxiv, 15c). s4 que en las mujeres Pueden 

mh las venganzas que en los hombres (Mirad a quUn alabdis, 
Eivad., XII, 467e). 

1149. ^^pues alls no es ta vista de ynpoxtancia/’ Vista can 
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hardly mean here visita, as Sr. Montesinos supposes, but seems 
rather to stand for presenda^ one of the older meanings of the 
word. Cf, a nuestra vista le mataron, Fammazzarono in nostra 
presenza/^ Franciosdni^ s. v. vista; Zephalo, amo tn vista/^ 

Dice. aut,j vista; vista, vene, regard, presence, Ondin, 
Tresor, 

2225. ^^admirado y suspenso,^^ a cliche of classical Spanish; 
cf, ^Hodo admirado y snspenso^^ {El castigo del discrete, Acad., 
N., IV, 208a) ; Quijote, ed. E. Marin, 1916, ni, 71^^ and passim, 

A continued search in other plays of Lope^s would undoubtedly 
reveal further passages paralleling much of the language, thought, 
and mannerisms of the present comedia. On such a procedure, it 
seems to me, must be based any more definite understanding than 
we have at present of Lope de Yega^s style, and to this understand- 
ing a volume like the present one contributes not a little. 

W. L. Fighter. 

Girard College. 


Le Frangais Classique, Lexiqwe de la langue du dix-septieme 
siecle. Par G. Catroxj. Paris: Henri Didier, 1923. sxviii 

888 pp. 

Utile en France, un tel livre est indispensable a Tetranger. Fait 
avant tout en vue de Fexplication frangaise, il sera bien accueilli 
par tons ceux qui goutent la litterature du XYIIeme siecle. En 
aidant k la bien comprendre, il la fait mieux aimer. I/ouvrage 
de M. Cayrou n’est bas entierement neuf. Avant le sien, le Glos- 
saire de M. Huguet avait rendu de grands services. M Fun ni 
Fautre n^apportent rien qui ne soit Mjk connu en lexicologie. 
Aussi n^est-ce pas' la qu^il faut chercher leur m4rite. C^est dans 
leur condensation, leur portabilite et leur emploi pratique. 

Examinons ce que Fauteur s^est propose de faire dans ce lexique. 
Prepare k cette tS^che par une edition des Caracteres de La Bruy- 
^re, M. Cayrou y a mis Fexperience d^un chereheur assidu et la 
sagacity du maltre penetr^ des besoins de Fenseignement. Comme 
il nous en avertit, il a eu la preoccupation de VexacUtude scienti- 
fique et celle aussd de VuiiliU pedagogique, Savoir est bien, en- 
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seigiier est mieux. Le difllcile, dans uii lexique^ est de borner son 
plan. Quel sera Fetendue du vocabulaire ? lei, deux ecueils : d^une 
part^ msuffisance ; de Fautre, eiicombremont. Done: out etc admis 
les seuls mots qui, ‘^‘^tombes en desuetude^, etaient alors bien vi- 
vants^ ou qui, usites encore de nos Jours^ avaieiit alors d’autres 
seiis/’’^ Ont etc exclus les mots trop raros ou trop speeiaux que 
les elevCvS ne rencontreront pour ainsi dire Jamais dans leurs lec- 
tures seolaires.’’^ Toutes les definitions ont cte empruntees aux 
dictionnaires de la fin dii XVIIeme sicxde. Ce n\‘st que lors- 
qu^elles etaient imparfaites qu^ellea ont etc rectifiees^ completees 
eelaircies. Les exemples sont de deux sortes: ceux des diction- 
naires d^ou les definitions sont tirees et ceux des grands ecrivains, 
ceux-ci preferes a coux-Ki^ les premiers n^etant accoptes que lors- 
qufils sont suffisants. Le vers se gravant mieux dans la memoire 
a le pas sur la prose. Le choix s^est porte speeialement sur les 
citations typiques d^oii le sens des mots rcwssort avee evidence. Les 
definitions sont completees par tout ce qui est de nature a bien 
eclaircir le sens et a pr^eiser Fusage, surtout pour les mots ab- 
straits. 

Dans son Lexique, M. Cayrou a mis k profit le labeur de son 
devancier^ M. Huguet, et il s^etend davantHge. Ce dernier partait 
des premiers 6erits de Corneille et s^arretait aux derniers de Fene- 
lon (1629-1714). M, Cayrou comprend Malherbe et Saint-Simon, 
soit trois-quarts de siecle de plus (1585-1755), mais il laisse de 
cote Dancourt et Dufresny cit6s» par M. Huguet. La nomencla- 
ture du Lexique n^est pas loin d^6tre le double de celle du Ghssairej 
ellc atteint pr5vS de 2.200 mots. Les prepositions, conjonctions 
et pronoms y figurent en plus grand nombre, et ceci est fort lou- 
able, car on sait combien Fusage a chang<§ dans ces patties du 
discours. M. Cayrou signale les differences d^orthographe et de 
genre entre Fusage du temps et Fu.sage moderne. 11 souligne la 
distinction k fitablir entre les mots qui ont des sens proehes (tels 
que alstmii et distraii). Il indique le Jargon d^ofi le mot est issu 
(v6nerie, Jurisprudence, m6dicme)* Si cela Jette du Jour sur ime 
signifiieation obscure ou ambigue, il mentionne les antonymes: 
Enfin, renseignement pr4cieux pour F4tude du langage du XVTI^ 
siecle, il'dit 4 quelle classe le mot appartient (noble, populaxre, 
burlesque), et aussi dans quelle partie de la p6riode il parait ou 
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disparait {cavalier, certes), En outre^ innovation henrense, dans 
les definitions emprnntees anx dictionnaires du temps^ ainsi qne 
dans les exemples^ sfil se tronve des mots employes dans nn sens 
qufils n^ont plnsi^ ils sont suivis d^un astensqne. C^est nn aver- 
tissement. Tine antre nonveaute, eelle~ci pedagogiqne^ e^est Tex- 
plication etymologique^ laqnelle est loin d^etre superfine, pnisque 
dans nombre de cas, les antenrs ont rendu la vignenr a des mots 
afiaiblis en les retrempant a leur source. Autre initiative dont on 
ne saurait trop feliciter Fauteur, c^est la disposition typograpMque 
de cbaque article. Dans un ouvrage a consulter, il faut toujours 
tendre a Feeonomie de Fefiort et du temps. On a done pourvu a 
Fordre par la distribution des espaees et a la perspective par la 
grosseur des caracteresi. 

Maintenant, quelques reserves. Bans le Qlossaire, il y avait 
bien des termes qui ne sont guere dans les classiques. Malgie ce 
qufil en dit dans sa preface, M. Cayrou a peut-etre suivi son de- 
vancier d^un pen pr^s dans ces excursions en dehors du grand 
chemin. Les amateurs de mots ne s^en plaindront pas, mais 
Fauteur n^a pas redige son lexique pour le divertissement des oisifs 
curieux de vocables. Il Fa fait pour des 61^ves qui desirent tour- 
ner le moins de pages possibles. N^aurait-il pas mieux valu kis- 
ser de cote des mots dkn emploi si rare, si particulier,’’ et xemplir 
Fespace assez vaste qukccupent ces intrus par des exemples plus 
nombreux, parfois moins 6courtes, de termes dkn emploi plus 
repandu ? En effet, quelques exemples importantsi ne sont la quk 
Fetat de references. Or, on sait ce qu^il advient. Lkxemple reste 
enterr6 oii il est, parce que Feleve nk pas Feeuvre sous la main, (il 
lui faut memie certaines editions), ou ne se soucie pas de la feuille- 
ter. Toute proportion gardee, M. Huguet, moms volumineux, 
cite davantage, et ckst pour le mieux., Ce que M. Cayrou gagne 
ailleurs en valeur, il le perd ici en efficaeit6; ckst bien dommage. 

Le lexique est precede d^une bibliographie detaillee. On sait 
Fimportance prise dans ces dernieres ann^es par Fenseignement 

^ Eutre autres, pris au Jiasard dans les trais premkres lettres : altercaSy 
(«==: ga/nse) , bandeau (de muve), Mgley hiss^tre (^aoddent), 
blanque, case (^maison), chargeant, chartre, chevir, Propres au 
Lecoigue: a/ppartement divertissement) , habouin, billebaude, bonneter, 
bourle, elialemiy ohaumine. 
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visueL Uaiitenr en a teiiu compte. Le livre se termine par la 
reproduction pliotographique^ un pen trop reduite malheurense- 
ment pour etre aussi utile qu’olle le pourrait^ d’un bon nombre de 
dociim,ents se rapportant a un lexique; portraits de grammairiens 
et lexicographes^ titres, frontisi)ices, pages specimens d’oiivrages 
divers sur la langue. Ces fac-siniiles seront particulierement 
apprecies a Fetranger ou les originaux sont rares et peu a portee 
du coiiimun dcs cloves. 

En sommC; Fouvrage de M. Cayrou est un progres sur cclui de 
M. Huguet, Ceci suffirait a le recominander. Quant a moi, Je 
lui ai fait subir des epreuves noml)reuses et diverses et je suis lieu- 
reux de declarer qxFil s^en est tire a son lionneur. J\ii choisi des 
mots importants ou typiques dont j^ai examine les articles en les 
confrontant avee coux des lexiques et dictionnaixes speciaux et je 
n’ai pu que eonstater Fexactitude et le soin avee lesquels Fauteur 
avait proeede, J^ai employ 6 le Lexiqm comme il doit Fetre, autre- 
ment dit, Je Fai consults dans le besoin et j^y ai trouv6 ce que Je 
cherchais. Quel meilleur eloge lui d^cerner? 

Hjinri Diivin. 

University of Chicago, 


Writing, by John C. French, Ph. D. Hareourt, Brace & Co., 
1924. 

An author needs daring to bring out a new textbook on compo- 
tition to-day. I’rofessor French’s Writing will encounter fierce 
competition, but will make a place for itself because of its rich 
combination of the wisdom of the seasoned teacher and the subtle 
and artistically dry accuracy of the scientific scholar. It is easy 
to entertain undergraduates, and easy to have the courage to he 
hard and plain, when hard facta are in order, but a combination 
of the virtues is rare. This combination is the great claim of this 
book for respectful attention. It eschews the sophomoric eccen- 
tricity of Baldwin’s work and its like, and the dull drill of Wood’s 
and its like. It is a combination of the two, founded on the age- 
old traditions of Whateley, Blair, Genung, Hill, and the rhetoric 
of the ancients. In one particular though the hook is essen- 
tially modern, in its arrangement of chapters, with the chapter on 
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organization first, followed in order by those on paragraphs, sen- 
tences and words, ^ the same order used successfully in onr day by 
Newcomer and others. 

Besides this judicious arrangement of chapters, there are three 
other fine general features : the opening chapter on theme-writing 
with its lists of subjects, adroitly designed to make the student 
think out the problems of his own life while he writes ; second the 
inclusion of chapters on exposition, description, narration, and ar- 
gumentation, chapters often omitted by other books in an unwise 
effort to save time ; third the division of the work into a first part 
on style, and a second on conventional grammar, punctuation, the 
preparation of manuscripts, and such matters. This last feature 
may be unwise for use in certain sections of the South and West, 
where the teacher is forced to regard rudimentary grammar and 
the conventions of language as a part of the college course, not as 
an afterthought to be treated as if part of an appendix. But in 
such case the teacher can easily assign to students the later chap- 
ters simultaneously with the earlier. 

The chapter on punctuation opens appropriately with a survey 
of general principles, but proceeds somewhat hastily to the cus- 
tomary rules, which are practically those formulated by John 
Wilson 2 and handed down to a series of later writers. These 
rules serve well enough in the case of certain conventional marks, 
but in the case of the comma they are open to the objection that 
while they state correctly where commas are to be put, they do 
not answer the perfectly justifiable undergraduate question, 
^^Why?” As most commas are instinctive pauses, probably pre- 
historic in origin, they might be profitably treated as part of a 
chapter on sentences. But no textbook has yet had the temerity 
to do this, and Professor French adheres to tradition in the matter, 
adding, however, his general survey of principles. 

That spoken discourse should be subordinated in a book on 
writing is natural, but it is wise not to separate widely language 

^ Cf. (Sentence and Word ” by Leonard Bloomfield, Trans, and Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Assoc., Vol. xiv (1914), pp. 65-75, 
in wMch is advanced the supposed precedence of the sentence over the 
word in date of development. 

*For history of Wilson's rules, cf. G. H. Ward, "Punctator Gingriens," 
English Journal, Sept, 1915, p. 451. 

4 
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addressed to the eye and language addressed to tlie oar. The 
eJffectiYe rliytlmis of spoken language are difficult to reproduce 
with pen and paper, unless there is also practice in speaking. 
This Professor French has in mind when he urges the student 
to read his own book aloud (p. 106), but more may be made of 
this phase of study by the ingenious teacher who is willing to 
elaborate on the materials supplied him. 

A subject of great interest to the undergraduate student of com- 
position is the origin and nature of language. And on both of 
these problems^ his own reactions are profitable. He may find out 
very little aliout the origin of language, but the thinking about 
it IS useful. The nature of language is of supreme importance to 
him, and is well handled by Professor French, evspecially in his 
diapter on words, where the difference between literal and sug- 
gestive language is well emphasized. Possibly this treatment does 
not belong in a chapter on words, but it fits there as well as else- 
where, so long as there is no chapter on the psychology of lan- 
guage, wliere it would naturally fit. 

The chapters on the forms of discourse are suggestive and full 
enough. In one place in the chapter on narrative the reader 
may he inclined to take issue on a statement of fact. The author 
says that narrative must move forward and that narrative that 
repeats its events, as a news story does, is really a combination 
of exposition and narration.^^ But how does this square with the 
practice of Joseph Conrad, many of whose novels are practically 
narrated backwards? 

The illustrative material of the book is well chosen, fresh for 
the most part, and full enough without being redundant. Too 
much drill material has a tendency to reduce the teacher to a drill- 
master. This the author avoids. There is also a complete index, . 
and inside the front cover a serviceable table of the marks used in 
correcting themc^s, with page references to the place of treatment 
of typical errors. 

The best thing of all about the hook, though, the distinctive 
thing, m a certain subtle, almost indefinable power of the writer 
to get details correct and rightly proportioned. Though the book 
is interesting, there is no attempt at the sort of originality that 
leads to eccentricity. The author realizes that freshness must go 
hand in hand with pitiless accuracy. On this score of correctness 
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the book will stand the most careful scrutiny. In fact the teacher 
comes from the hard test of class-room use of the book with re- 
newed respect for the soundness of its materials and theory. 


Oglethorpe University, 


James Eout;b:. 


Vatnsdcda kSaga, Herausgegeben von Walther Hei]?teich Vogt. 

Halle a. S,, Memeyer^ 1921, 

This book forms Ho. 16 of the well-known series AUnordische 
Saga-Biiliothehj, edited by Cederschiold, Gering, and Mogk. Their 
names furnish a guarantee that the work is done in a competent 
fashion. This volume makes no exception, the following strictures 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

It will be observed at the outset that the needs of a critical 
edition are not satisfied, for the simple reason that Vogt omits to 
print the pertinent pieces of Landndma, the Membrane Fgt, A. M. 
445 b, and the corresponding passage of the Younger MelaboTc, 
Yet this would have been a matter of only a score or so of pages. 
For purposes of comparison we shall therefore have to turn to the 
excellent edition of the saga by Vigfusson and Mobius in their 
Fornsogur (1860). The present writer, for one, is not convinced 
that a thorough-going re-examination of the ms. relations — ^rather 
than the scattered comparison of readings made by Vogt — is un- 
necessary. In his opinion, Vogt^s conclusion that both the Frag- 
ment and the passage of the Younger Melaboh seem older than the 
saga proper, may need a complete revision. 

With respect to other sagas of the Forth Quarter dealing with 
personages active in the Yatnsdoda, the writer tried to show in an 
earlier article {Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 1912, 
61, 209), of whose existence Vogt is to be sure ignorant, that the 
Yatnsdmla must be considered together with the group comprising 
the Thorsteinssaga Vihingssonar and the Hrolfssaga GautreJcssonar, 
in all of which a definite tendency is discernible to vindicate and 
glorify the ruling family of the Vatnsdal, as against the preten- 
sions of the descendants of PmnbQgi, their neighbors to the West, 
voiced in the Finnbogasaga. — ^Again, in the matter of the folk- 
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lore elements and the geography of the earlier chapters, the re- 
viewer came to different conclusions. Eenewed insistence is not in 
place here. 

The preparation of the copious footnotes evinces great care and 
much diligence. I gladly acknowledge that I learned much from 
them. All the more I regret the absence of perspective and the 
unevenness of appeal shown in them. Some notes seem written 
for the editor’s own information, e, g,, those on lyptingr p. 23, 
IMt p. 24; others, on topographical, antiquarian, genealogical de- 
tails, for the specialist in Old Norse, c. g., the long notes on lyg- 
^^arteyfi p. 53, Karsnesland p. 59, Asgeir p. 82, etc. ; some again, 
for the merest beginner, c. g., those on the meaning of dgmtr p. 1, 
or5 p. 2, and mungdt p. 3, OT^viss and langsmr p. 37, land- 

nofiSr p. 41, ggltr and fylgja (vb.) p. 44, eigi oannara p. 93, hund- 
Uh p. 117 — ^to mention only a few. Similarly, fairly easy idioms 
are translated, while others of considerable difficulty are passed by. 
In this connection: is it not time to eliminate notes like the one 
on p. 18, dealing with the remarkable and portentous fact: die 
Mutter auf der Seite des jungen Helden gegen den Vater,” with 
copious examples culled from the whole range of Icelandic litera- 
ture? Such exhibitions serve to render the philologist ridiculous. 
— No one will, in reason, quarrel with the editor for the insertion 
of a note on name-giving; but he will then expect examples and 
explanations of such names, especially cognomens, as do occur — 
a not overly difficult task, after Lind’s and Jonsson’s labors in that 
field. He will be disappointed, for the most part. — To sum up: 
the aim of the work was not in this respect properly envisaged or 
defined in the mind of the editor, and he has thus fallen between 
two stools. 

In a number of instances the rendition of words and idioms is 
unfortunate : 

The words commented on p. 11, line 7 are the sententious, terse 
statement anent a well thought-out plan, so common in the sagas, 
rather than a wrong-headed way of putting matters. 

§ p. 19, line 19 : to call Ingemund’s and Grim’s viking expedi- 
tion an attempt at ^^Seepolizei ” certainly is a humorous euphe- 
mism. 

§ p. 41, line 10 : PorvUni er mer d at vita by no means signifies 
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liegt mir auf^ qualt biit Es ist mir von Interesse m 

wissen/^ 

§ p. 53^ line 3 : slcri^a undir skegg ]>eiin means obviously to 
humble one^s self, to ask for favors/^ and not sich Schutz suchend 
unter jmds Bart verstecken/^ — The remainder of the note on this 
line is irrelevant. 

§ p. 55, line 23: vir^a menn ]>ih til, at eigi er at ggrt ought 
probably to be translated it is out of respect for you that nothing 
has been done about it and not setzen es dir auf die Kechnung, 
dass . . . 

L. M. Hollakdeh. 

Austin, Texas. 


James Harrington^s Oceana. Edited with notes by S. B. Lilje- 
GREiT. Lund and Heidelberg (Carl Winter), 1924. Pp. 
xxiii, 372. 

Though an orator of the American Eevolution could think of 
nothing more eulogistic to say of the rhetorical accomplishments of 
a fallen hero (Gen. Joseph Warren) than that he wrote like 
Harrington and spoke like Cicero, it is hardly for the charm of 
his style that the author of Oceana deserves the attention of posi- 
terity. But if, of the four chief English political thinkers of the 
seventeenth century, Harrington is the hardest to read, he is, for 
his ideas, ^ in some respects the best worth reading; and his sig- 
nificance in the history of political conceptions is of the first order. 
Yet he has been singularly neglected by historical scholarship. 
Until the appearance of Mr. H. E. Eussell Smith’s work in 1914 
there existed no competent study of his doctrine and influence; 
and it has remained for a Swedish scholar to publish the first care- 
fully edited and adequately annotated text of this famous English 
book. The volume is among the first-fruits of the New Society 
of Letters at Lund, which! promises to become one of the most 
notable centers of humanistic studies in Europe; and it is pre- 
paratory to two further volumes by Professor Liljegren, one deal- 
ing with the Oceana in general, the other " inquiring into the ques- 
tion called the balance of property and its historical significance 
in England.” The text is that of the original edition of 1656. 
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The copious notes manifest an extraordinary range of learning 
and much laborious research in the identification of Harrington^s 
sources and often obscure allusions. In the interest of the utili- 
zation of the book by imiversity students in these degenerate days, 
it would have been useful to translate the quotations from the 
Greek, Italian and Dutch. The extensive bibliography, designed 
to record such books as are important for the understanding of 
the soil out of which Oceana grew,^^ contains a number of titles 
little known — ^not all of them closely related to Harrington^s work; 
but there are also some surprising omissions, such as the De jure 
regni of Buchanan (whose Rerum Scoticarum historia is men- 
tioned), Milton^s political writings, especially the two Defensiones 
and the Ready and Easy Way to Estahlish a Free Commonwealth, 
and Nedham^s Mercurius Politicus and The Case of the Common-- 
wealth of England^ The dates given are sometimes not those of 
first publication. The omission of an index is the less easy to for- 
give because of the rich store of valuable citations in the notes, and 
the general excellence of the volume, which will doubtless long 
retnain the standard edition of the Oceana, 

Aethxje 0. Lovejoy. 

The Johns Bopkins University. 


COERESPONDEN'CB 

Shelley’s Indebtedness to Sie Thomas Lawkbnoe 

The eTidence offered by his letter to Sir Thomas Lawrence 
August 17, 181V and in Hogg’s biography of the poet ^ leaves no 
room for dbnbt that Shelley in that year was deeply affected by 
reading Lawrence’s Empire of the Fairs (1811). But how en- 
during that influence was, and to what extent it shaped Shelley’s 
later work in verse is not so generally known. 

In his Radicalism of Shelley (Catholic Education Press, Wash- 
ington, D. C., June, 1913) Dr. Daniel J. McDonald has made an 
extended foray into this hitherto unexplored territory. He has 
shown that there are echoes of the Fairs in Queen Mai and Rosck- 
End and Eelen. I should like to press the investigation a bit 

^ Ingpen, Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. 1914, p. 356. 

* Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 1858, n, 314. 
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further to discover the measure of the influence of this novel upon 
Laon and GytJina (i e. The Revolt of Islam), 

Shelley^s poem^ in its original^ unexpurgated form, introduces 
us to a brother and sister in love with each other m an imagined 
country where such an affection wrould be tolerated — a country, in 
short, like that of the Nairs. The situation is found in Lawrence^s 
novel, in which the father of the two children says : My son is 
to marry his sister next week; they are my only children; both 
myself and their mother are so happy in the match/^ The narrator 
of the story then proceeds to observe : I knew that the ancient 
Persians were accustomed to marry their sisters, and I would wil- 
lingly have been present at a wedding, which recalled to my mem- 
ory the nuptials of Cyrus/^ ® 

Cythna, in a dramatic moment in Shelley^s story, rescues Laon 
from his foes : 

... on my foes a sudden terror came. 

And they fled, scattering — ^lol with reinless speed 
A black Tartarian horse of giant frame 
Comes trampling over the dead, the living bleed 
Beneath the hoofs of that tremendous steed, 

On which, like to an Angel, robed in white, 

Sate one waving a sword . . . the Tartar horse 
Paused, and I saw the shape its might which swayed. 

And heard her musical pants, like the sweet source 
Of waters in the desert, as she said, 

Mount with me Laon, now! rapidly obeyed.* 

Compare with this, the following passage from The Empire of the 
Nairs: "The galloping of a horse was heard, swift as a dart it 
shot across the plain; its flowing main (sic) whistled in the wind, 
and the white foam trickled down its sides. Meva, my beloved 
Meva, then the joy of my heart, sprung from its back, and in 
speechless ecstasy flung her arms around my neck.^^ ® 

Further on in the story of the ISTairs we find that Agalva, chained 
to a headless corpse, is confined in a tower. The sinister element 
in this situation (an element which, as Strong ® has shown always 
appealed to Shelley) is reproduced in Laon and Gythna when Laon, 
likewise imprisoned in a tower, is made to endure the sight of four 
corpses, hung from its frieze, and to imagine that one of the four 
is that o'^' his beloved Cythna. 

Here is Lawrence^s description of Agalva in her prison : " Her 
eye, once so clear, so penetrating, now either stared dim and un- 
meaning in its socket, or half -closed too weak to support the light. 

® Empire of the EmrSf 2d ed., 1811, i, 207. 

* Laon and Oythna, VI, xix, xx. Another source of Shelley’s description 
is probably Thalata, VI, iii-v. He seems to have levied heavily upon 
Southey for many of Ms poems from 1813 to 1820. 

® Empire of the Eairs^ rv, 236. 

® Three Studies in Shelley, pp. 107-147. 
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Her lipS;, pale and blne^ betrayed those teeth, which once shone 
like a row of pearls. All her features wore the livery of death. 
... she waited m vain the removal of the body. In this hot 
climate, where instant corruption follows death, the body, once so 
fair and lovely in her e3’es, the body of her beloved was now become 
an unsightly object of disgust.-^^ ^ 

Compare Shelley^s picture of the corpse which Laon imagines is 
C}i;hna^s : 

A woman’s shape, now lank and cold and blue, 

The dwelling of the many-ooloured worm, 

Hung there; the white and hollow cheek I drew 
To my dry lips — ^what radiance did inform 
Those horny eyes? whose was that withered form? 

Alas, alas 1 it seemed that Cythna’s ghost 
Laughed in those looks, and that the flesh was warm 
Within my teeth I — A whirlwind keen as frost 
Then in its sinking gulfs my sickening spirit tossed.® 

Cythna heads the forces of the liberals against the tyrant and 
the gathering of the troops is described at length in Shelley^s 
poem.^ Likewise Samora, in Lawrence^si tale, had drawn thous- 
ands to her cause. . her [i. e., Samora^s] subjects crowded 

to her banner (it was the standard of the phcenix), numberless as 
the stars of heaven, as the pebblesi of the shore, or the waves of the 
ocean; and as they passed over Persia, their thousands increased, 
as the swelling rivers increase from the mountain torrent. Yesi, 
they came like the crowded waves of the ocean, when the dark wind 
blows from the deep, and rolls the foaming billows over the 
shore,^^ 

Numerous echoes of this passage might be cited from Laon and 
Cythna; for example : 

those millions swept 

Like waves before the tempest . . 

I saw the throng below 

Stream through the gates like foam-wrought waterfalls 

Fed from a thousand storms . . 

I strove, as, drifted on some cataract 
. By irresistible streams . . 

Of yet another passage, closely related to the preceding, in The 
Mmpire of the Nairs, (“ this project, like an antnmnal blast, drove 
■every hardy adventurer to the Persian frontiers, and warriors, num- 
'.berless as the leaves of the forest, covered the banks of the 
Jndns,”)^^ there are even clearer echoes in Laon and Cythna: 


^ Wmpwe of the NwirSf iv, 254. 

'® Laon and Cythna^ III, xxvi. 

® IMd., IV, xix-xzv; V, xiv-xviii. 
Mmpwe of the H^airS) i, 26. 


Laon and Cythna, VI, iii. 
IhU., VI, iv. 

Ibid., VT, vi. 

Empire of the Wairs, iv, 6. 
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the vast clouds fled, 

Countless and swift as leaves on autumn’s tempest shed 
Her voice was as a mountain-stream which sweeps 
The withered leaves of Autumn to the lake.^® 

The blasts of Autumn drive the winged seeds 
Over the earth.^'^ 

And it isi perhaps unnecessary to add that upon the figure the 
whole of the magnificent Ode to the West Wind was later to be 
erected. 

Waltib Edwik Peck. 

Wesleyan XJnwersity, 


A Peectjesob oe Louis Bouilhet 

Unappreciated by the public at the time of its publication in 
1854, Louis BouilhePs Les Fossiles was nevertheless one of the 
few great poems of science produced during the nineteenth century. 
Plaubert spoke of it as seul poeme scientifique de toute la 
litterature frangaise qui soit cependant de la poesie.^^ 

M. Pusil has pointed out^ that BouilhePs poem has its principal 
source in Cuvier^s Discours sur les revolutions de la surface du 
glole, published in 18B2, which offered to the poet an easEy 
adaptable plan : Ce qui est certain, c^est que nous sommes main- 
tenant au milieu d’une quatrieme succession d’animaux terrestres, 
et qu’apres Page des reptiles, apres celui des paleontheriums, apres 
celui desi mammouths, des mastodontes et des megatheriums, est 
venu r^ge on Fespece humaine, aidee de quelques animaux domes- 
tiques, domine et feconde paisiblement la terre/^ Bouilhet modi- 
fied this scheme somewhat, placing man in the fifth age, and 
imagining a sixth age to come wherein man would be replaced by 
a superior being. The general frame, however, is the same. 

It must be remembered that BouilhePs work is not merely a sort 
of outline of natural science, it is also a fine poem containing 
passages of imaginative power and sweep, in which the general 
spirit dominates the technical detail. 

Without in any way denying that Cuvier^s book was the chief 
inspiration of Les Fossiles, we wish to propose another possibility. 
In 1847, Dr, Alexandre Delaine published a volume of poetry en- 
titled Rommage lyrique aux sciences naiurelles. The first poem of 
the volume is Les Productions de la Terre ^ and is specifically 
addressed to contemporary poets. We read there : 

Loon and Cythna, I, iv. 

lUd., V, liii. 

Ihid., IX, xxi. 

^ 0. A. Fusil, La Po4sie scientifique de X750 d nos jours, 1917. 

® In tbe same volume one may find poems on VAstrommie, la CfSologie, 
VSomme, VOmbre d*Mippocrate, etc. 
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Embrassez largement tous les siecles passes, 

Montrez la terre, ardente et jeune £ianc6e, 

Aim rayons du soleil doucement balancee, 

Se baignant dans les dots de sa naolle vapeur 
Coname en im ocean de vie et de clialeur, 

Et, dans son sein oH bout une seve feconde, 

Portant avec fiert4 Tceuf multiple du monde. 

Puis voyez, par essaims, dans les plaines des airs, 

Sur ie sol vierge eneor, dans I'abime des mers, 

Sous un aspect chetxf ou sous forme eelatante, 

Bclore, fourmiller Panimal et la plante; 

Et tant de fruits divers, d^organisations, 

Suivant au gre du ciel mille directions, 

Paraissant confondus, de nature ennemie, 

Du monde entretenir ^admirable harmonie, 

Et grace au feu, divin sur eux tous descendu, 

Conserver cbaque esp4ce et ebaque individu. 

Here is a text that may possibly have offered to Bouilhet^ not a 
plan^ not a clearly divided outline^ not technical information, as 
did Cuvier, but a point of view, a suggestion, an enthusiastic pro- 
gram, Such a text might have served as the initial goad, the 
original point of departure for a young writer like the author of 
Les Fossiles. 

We have no means of determining whether or not this poem was 
known to Louis Bouilhet. We think it likely, for not long after 
(Aug. 15, 1849) the combined V Artiste, Bevue de Paris com- 
mented on Delaine’s book in the following terms : 

Un autre philosophe, M. Alexandre Delaine, voue au culte des 
sciences naturelles avec le sentiment poetique de Bemardin de 
Saint-Pierre, vient de publier un recueil de vers oil il y en a d’ex- 
cellents. On pent dire qu’en poesie, M. Delaine est de Fecole . . , 
de Yoltaire; mais il s’est soumis aux exigences de la forme ro- 
mantique, eelle qui trouve moyen d’ecrire, de peindre, de sculpter 
dans une strophe. M. Delaine est surtout un poete quand il 6tudie 
les sciences naturelles.” 

Artiste was one of the periodicals most read by the group of 
writers to which Bouilhet belonged. 

Delaine was a precursor not only of Louis Bouilhet, but also — 
to a very limited extent — of Leconte de Lisle. It is possible to 
compare the verses above quoted and some of Leconte de Lisle’s 
poetry. While science in the latter’s work usually means erudition, 
there are passages in his poems— the introduction to Bhagavat, for 
example, — ^whieh reveal an understanding of the magnitude and 
power of animal and vegetable life upon the earth, a realization of 
the fact that— to use Delaine’s formula^ — dans son sein ou bout 
une seve f&onde, la terre porte avec fiert4 I’oeuf multiple du 
monde.” To conclude that Delaine had any influence on Leconte 
de Lisle weald be absurd. The former was as much inferior to the 
Mtter as % corporal of' thfe grande armde was to Napoleon. It is 
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also doubtful if Delaine^s poetry attracted Bouilhet^s attention. 
But, in any case, it is interesting to know that these poems existed, 
that in the year 1847 poems celebrating natural science were com- 
posed and printed. 

Elliott M. Geaht. 

Smith College. 


And on the Left Hahd Hell 

and now in little space 
The confines met of empyrean Heaven 
And of this World, and on the left hand Hell 
With long reach interpos'd; three several ways 
In sight, to each of these three places led. 

Par, Losii X, 322. 

The words and on the left hand Hell in the passage aboTe 
quoted have caused a good deal of conjecture among critics. Masi- 
son, after proposing a change in the pointing, and the understand- 
ing of interposed as a reflexive verb, acknowledges that he can- 
not account for these five words except by supposing that Milton 
thought of Satan as having first alighted on the left or sinister 
side of the world, and of Sin and Death, as having consequently 
built the bridge “ pontifical to that point. 

The obscurity arose from Masson’s misunderstanding of Mil- 
ton’s conception of universal space. This misunderstanding has 
been shared by all modern editors of Milton, with one exception, 
and by Orchard in his book on Milton’s astronomy. As a matter 
of fact Milton did not think of Hell as hollowed out of the nadir 
portion of Chaos, but as situated to the left of the mundus (earth, 
with its enveloping spheres) a distance equal to three times the 
length of the radius of the world {Par, Lost, i, 74) 

For this sinister position of Hell, Milton’s authoiify has hitherto 
been doubtful. In Hewton’s variorum edition two possible, but 
not very convincing, reasons are suggested. ’ The first is a refer- 
ence to Matt, TXY, 41 Then shall he say unto them on his left 
hand.” The other is a reminder that Vergil {Aen, vi, 542) put 
Hell on the left of Elysium. A more striking precedent Milton 
may have found in rabbinical tradition. In the Midrash TehilUm 
xc, it is expressly stated that Hell (Gehenna) is on the left hand 
of God. 

With this Jewish exegetieal treatise on the Old Testament it is 
entirely possible that Milton was acquainted, since it was pub- 
lished long before his time. From ‘boyhood- he possessed a read- 
ing knowledge of Hebrew, and could read readily enough the un- 
pointed text of the Midrashim, Indeed there are many indica- 
tions that Milton not infrequently wandered rather far afield into 
the by-ways of Hebrew book-land. 

University of Illmois, EdWAEI) ChaTJHCEY BalBWIH. 
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WoBBswoETH^s Rwppy WwrrioT axd Hbebbbt^s Comttmcy 

III Emerson’s JowrmU, T, 13, w find the .following entry: 

Herbert’s piece called Constaney ” is noble, and seems to have sug- 
gested Wordsworth’s ‘‘Happy Warrior/’ 

In Poems of Henry Y ait glimif edited by E. E. Chambers, i, 315, 
we find the following note, on Waughan’s Righteousness: 

The debt of Wordsworth’s Ode on the Imiiatiors [sfo] of Immortality 
to Vaughan’s Retreat has been often discussed, but surely his Character 
of the Moppy Warrior owes at least as much to the present poem, which 
in its turn is modelled on Herbert’s Comtanoy (p. 97). 

After comparing the three poems in question, I have reached 
the conclusion that Emerson is nearer the truth than is E. K. 
Chambers. So far as the subject-matter of the Happy Warrior 
is concerned, it is not plain that Wordsworth borrowed much, if 
an 3 rthing, from either of the other poems. As regards form, how- 
ever, he almost certainly borrowed something from Herbert’s Con- 
stancy, This can best be seen by comparing the introductions 
and the eonelpsions of the three poems. Vaughan has {Poems, 
ed. E. K. Chambers, i, 256-S58) : 

Fair, solitary path ! whose blessed shades 

The old, white prophets planted first and dress’d j 

Leaving for us — ^whdse goodness quickly fades, — 

A shelter all the way^ and bowers to rest; 

Who is “the man that walks in thee? who loves 
Heav’n’s secret solitude, those fair abodes 
Where turtles build, and careless sparrows move. 

Without to-morrow’s evils and future loads? 

Who hath the upright heart, the single eye, 

The C^n, pure hand, which never meddled pitch? 

Who‘ .^f»"invisibles, and doth comply 
With hmden treasures that make truly rich? 


Who doth thus, and doth not 
These good deeds blot 

With Imd, or with neglect; and heaps not wrath 
By secret filth, nor feeds 
Some snake, or weeds, 

Cheating himself ; that man walks in this path, 

Herbert has {The Life and WorTcs of George Herbert, ed. Gr. H. 
Palmer, iii, 119-1^1) : 

Who is the honest man? 


This is the Mark-man, safe and sure, 

Who still is right, and prayes to be so still. 

Wordsworth has {Poetical WorTcs, ed. Dowden, rv, 228-230) : 

Who is the happy Warrior? Who is he 
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That every man in arms should wish to be? 

This is the happy Warrior; this is He 
That every Man in arms should wish to be. 

The calm elaborateness of the introdnction and conclusion of 
Vanghan^s poem contrasts strikingly with the directness^ brevity, 
and forcefnlness of the corresponding parts of the other two. 
Moreover, the lines from Wordsworth suggest strongly that they 
are echoes of the lines from Herbert. The latter^s MarTc~mm may 
even have suggested Wordsworth^s Warrior. 

It is likely, therefore, that Emerson, rather than E. K. Cham- 
bers, is right. This does not, however, preclude the possibility of 
Wordsworth’s having been acquainted with both the earlier poems. 

ThEODOEE T. STEl^BEKa. 

University of Texas. 


A IsTote oist Faerie Queene lY. iii. 27 

One of the earliest specific references in the Faerie Queene to 
Spenser’s Irish environment is found in Book lY, canto iii, stanza 
27, m which the fluctuating fortunes of the combat between 
Cambell and Triamond are compared to the strong tide in the river 
Shannon. 

Like as tbe tide, that comes fro tb’ ocean mayne, 

Elowes up tbe Shenan with contrarie forse, 

And overruling Mm in Ms owne rayne, 

Drives back the current of Ms kindly course, 

And makes it seeme to have some other sourse: 

But when the floud is spent, then backe agame, 

His borrowed waters forst to redisbourse, 

He sends the sea his owne with double gaine. 

And tribute eke withall, as to Ms soveraine. 

Contemporary evidence as to the force of these tides seems to be 
lacking; but a brief notice in the Annals of Loch OS, one of the. 
better known of the Irish chronicles, under the year 1586, may be' 
significant : 

The stream of the iSionainn (Shannon) turned back to Loch-High 
(Lough-Hee) ; and it was twenty-four hours in that order, in the presence 
of all who were in Ath-Luain (Athlone).”^ 

May it be that this elaborate simile of Spenser’s had its origiii 
in the impression made on the poet’s mind not hy a daily thougl 
impressive phenomenon, hut by an unusual and marvellous event 
the memory of which was still fresh in the south of Ireland? 

E. F. CoviiVGTOhr, Jk. 

University of Texas. I 

• i 

^ Bolls Beries, edited and translated hy W. M. Hennessy, 1871, rr, 475 fc 
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Those -who are interested in EoUdore, especially in its relation 
to History, -will -weleome the appearance in this field of a new 
journal: Jalirhuch fiir historische Yolhslcvnde. Heransgegehen 
Wilhelm Eraenger. I. Band. Die Volhshande und Hire Qrenz- 
gehiete, Mit 306 Ahhildungen. Berlin. Herbert Stubenranch, 
1935. 348 pp. 14 M. The editor justifies the creation of a new 
organ for the science of Folklore in the face of the long approved 
journals which are concerned with the entire field of folklore 
studies, by the fact that it appropriates; at the outset a special 
task. With explicit limitation of the sphere of its contents it 
designates itself as Year Book for historical Folklore. The editor 
states succinctly that it seeks in four ways to accomplish the histo- 
rical statement expressed in the title. The first way aims at mak- 
ing FoMore as such the object of historical consideration and to 
exhibit its scientific history from its beginning in the period of 
Humanism to the legacy of Eomanticism, in systematically con- 
structed separate volumes. With this is connected the second way 
further reaching historically, which strives for a dissemination 
of the primary document^ of this science. The third way will 
lead to an appreciation of those popular personages, who like 

Bruegel, like Abraham a Santa Clara 
o^^iemias Gotthelf, who conceal in their works a summary of 
the popular forms of life. The fourth way takes as its starting- 
point out of the materials of the science of Folklore the three 
special domains : folk-poetry, architecture, and imagery. The 
e^tor adds, the present first volume is in so far the preliminary 
step to the future ones as it-dedicated to methodological discus- 
sions in fundamental as well as in practical treatises will point 
out the way to the productive cooperation of Folklore with its 
neighbormg sciences. 

The contents of this first volume consist of nine articles and a 
chapter of critical bibliography. The articles are distributed 
'ainong the five following topics: Pre-historical times. History of 
jnrisprudence. Literary history. History of 
1^. This brief summary of the field involved gives no idea of 
the extraordinary wealth of material in the individual articles, of 
the most diversified character, I can mention briefly only a few 
of the most general interest. Johannes Bolte contributes an en- 
tertainmg account of fortune-telling books from the earliest times 
present day and prmts as an appendix a Netherlandish 
-Ortime-teUing book of the fourteenth century. The editor Wil- 
‘dm i^aenger giyes a fully illustrated paper on the early history 
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of the pictorial broadsides isisned by the printing house of the 
Kuhns at Keuruppin in Prussia^ chiefly in the early part of the 
last century. Of even greater historical and pictorial interest is 
the article by Hans Pehr "^^Das Stadtvolk im Spiegel des Augs- 
burger Eidbuches/^ The volume in question completed in 1583 
by the calligrapher Hans Luzenberger^ and illustrated by some 
one hundred and sixty miniatures by an unknown painter, con- 
tains formulas for the oaths required by the city from its various 
classes of citizens. Bach formula is illustrated by a miniature 
reproduced in the article. 

Of unusual value and interest is Hans Kaumann’s introduction 
to comparative Folklore and, the history of Eeligion. It would 
be difficult to find in the same space, pp. 19-37, so admirable an 
account of a great field of study, just now occupying the earnest 
attention of scholars. A greater wealth of material, if possible, 
is found in Freiherr von Kiinssberg^s two articles on ^^Eechts- 
gesehichte und Volkskunde/^ and Hiihnerrecht und Hiihuer- 
zauber.^^ The latter article deals with the curious prescriptions 
limiting the distance that fowls may wander from their houses, 
and the magic spells to keep them at home. Usually the distance 
was as far as a hammer or sickle could be thrown. 

I have said enough, I trust, to show the unusual value and wide 
range of interest of this newcomer into the field of Folklore. The 
first volume amply justifies its creation and it -is to be hoped that 
an unbroken succession of equally valuable ones follow it. The 
one before us is certainly a splendid monument of scholarship'^^nd 
does honor in every way to the publisher and printer. 

T. F, 0, 


The Pilgrimage of Rohert Langton. Transcribed with an In- 
troduction and Kotes by E. M. Blackie, B. A. (Harvard University 
Press, 1924). This volume — ^handsomely printed under the 
supervision of Bruce Eogers’^ — ^is a reprint of the only known 
copy recently discovered in the Library of Lincoln Cathedral. In 
it is related Langtoffis pilgrimage to Compostella and other 
shrines, presumably in the first quarter of the sixteenth century 
(the book appeared in 1522). It is difficult to imagine a more 
uncritical mind, especially in that age of shifting views. As noted 
by the editor (in a good introduction) Langtoffis credulity con- 
cerning relics is greater than that revealed in the Canterhury 
Tales, Yet, though probably of a dull mind, he was not an illit- 
erate person. A nephew of the Bishop of Winchester, he held 
various ecclesiastical offices; he was even Archdeacon of Dorset 
(1486-1514) and Treasurer of York Minster (1509-1514). That 
the English Church at that time should have had an ‘^‘^ecclesiastio 
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of the most eonYentional ""Ms. attitude was only that of 

most of his contemporaries^^ — should bring a small measure of 
comfort in these latter days. 

Presumably a slip was made in reprinting the colophon: 
MCGCCXXII instead of MGCCCCXXII (cl Introd., viii). An 
interesting word is inconsutylU^ (p. 38) : NED gives but one 
example (1657). 

E. p. K. 


Die primaren Inter jeMionen in den indog ermanischen Sprachen. 
Von Ernst Schwentner (Heidelberg: Carl Winters Universitatsi- 
buchhandlung, 1924). In the space of 55 pages, which the author 
states were written as a HaiilitationsscJirift, is brought together 
an enormous amount of material on interjections culled from dic- 
tionaries and grammars, and carefully and clearly arranged. After 
a brief introduction on the nature of primary (acJi, oh, etc.) and 
secondary {me hercle, mein GoU, my goodness) interjections, the 
author begins by taking up the purely vocalic interjections, such 
as: Greek a, Germ. Greek i<o, lov, Lat. io, MHG. ju; Sanskr. 
d, Greek French eh; Lat. an, NHG. au, etc. Then follow the 
purely consonantal,, such as: st!, pst!, hm!; those composed of 
vowel and consonant and vice versa: Germ, ach, Sanskr. dm etc; 
Greek a, Lat., Engl, ha; Sanskr., Lat., Engl, ho; Sansikr. he, 
French he; Lat., Germ, hei; Lat. hoi, hui; then those composed 
of vo^ -f- cons, -f vowel as Sanskr. aye etc. ; cons, -f- vowel -j- 
cons. as Sanskr. has, Lat. heiis, hem; and finally those formed with 
the letter I, as Sanskr. halahald, Greek cAeAcv, Germ, holla halloh, 
French %elas etc. Chapter 4 is devoted to a discussion of the 
onomatopoetic interjections; chapter 5 to the enticing-, shooing-, 
and teamster-calls. 

In the remaining pagesi the author touches briefly upon the 
grammatical structure and analysis of the primary interjections 
and upon their employment in the formation of words. As for 
example, in Greek there are a large number of interjections from 
which w present verbs have been formed, e. g. : xf/irra^o}- 

rl/crra, In Latin such verbs are not so readily apparent, 

cf, : mugire, ululdre. In German the verbs of inter jectional ori- 
gin are more easily recognized, especially those formed with the 
iterative and intensive suffix ^zen: dchzen, jauchzen, glucTcsen, 
etc.; from onomatopoetic interjeeti!ons are formed: plumpsen, 
pafen, puffen, etc. In the Slavic languages such formations are 
exceedingly numerous. 

The work is thorough and exceedingly well done, and a complete 
word-index enhances its usefulness. 


B. H. S. 
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PUETHEE EVIDENCE OF EEALISM IN THE PEENCH 
NOVEL OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUEY.^ 

In no branch of literary criticism is the exact definition of terms 
so essential as in the discussion of realism. Sanvageof s - descrip- 
tion of realism is, as he himself admits, theoretical and has no 
complete application in French literature. He says : Le realisme 
est nil systeme qui astreint Fart k reproduire la realite sensible 
telle que Fexperience la fait connaitre.^^ Such is the theory. In 
point of fact we find that for example in the novel, which is the 
immediate subject of our remarks, realism has a much more re- 
stricted definition. The realist novelist aims at the reproduction 
of unidealhsed nature. In selecting his subjects he is naturally 
led to prefer the ugly to the beautiful so that the life which he 
describes is usually that of the poorer classes of society since here 
he is not likely to have the unity of his picture com|)licated by 
idealistic elements. It is true that even a naturalistic writer like 
Edmond de Goncourt discussed the possibility of what he calls la 
realite elegante and actually produced a novel Gherie ^ which pur- 
ported to be a realistic picture of the life of a young girl observee 
dans le milieu des elegances et des richesses, du pouvoir de la 
supreme bonne compagnie,'^’ But from the very fact that he de- 
liberately chooses as his subject what is admittedly an exceptional 
and ideal milieu he ceases to be a realist in the restricted and com- 

^ See previous article on this subject: Green; — Realism in the Rreneh 
novel in the first half of the XVIIIth century,” M, L. N,, xxxviii, No. 6. 

® David Sauvageot • Le realisme et le naturalieme d&ne la litterature et 
dans Vart, Paris, 1890. 

»Pans, 1884, 
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monly accepted sense of the term and becomes the painter of the 
moeurs of high society. 

Now all the critics, in discussing the origins of the French real- 
ist school of novelists which made its appearance about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, agree in the following, particulars. The 
realist school is, they say, a reaction against the exaggerated ro- 
manticism of the school which immediately preceded it and they 
point to the progress made by science and positivism after 1850 
as arguments m favour of the rapid development of realism in the 
novel. All this is irrefutable yet unsatisfactory. Eealism did 
not, Topsy-like, ^“^^ust grow^^ and the object of this article is to 
show that there was throughout the eighteenth century a steady 
undercurrent of realism in the French novel. 

Let us first examine the attitude of the eighteenth century crit- 
ics towards the realist novel of their period. Desfontaines and 
Voltaire are prepared to encourage a greater respect for vraisem- 
Nance both in the novel and in the theatre but with distinct re- 
serves. When de la Place in his Theatre Anglais defends Shake- 
speare^s action in introducing common people into his plays he 
does so on the ground that they representent le naturel which 
elicits from Desfontaines the exclamation ^^Mais tout ce qui est 
naturel, est-il beau, est-il agrdable? N^est-ce pas s’avilir que de 
prendre plaisir a entendre parler des fossoyeurs et des savetiers 
. . . ? ^ In reply to an objection that, notwithstanding such 
methods Shakespeare had held the stage for one hundred and fifty 
years Desfontaines merely remarks that this shows that there are 
more peuple in England than in France and that the taste of this 
class is notoriously low. 

In 1744, the President Caulet launched an attack on novels in 
general, all of which he would suppress if he could.® He is, how- 
ever, good enough to admit that the novel of his time has increased 
in probability. He complains, nevertheless, that the merveilleux 
dans les faits has given way to the merveilleux dans les caracieres. 
Sentiment and passion are over emphasized. The beneficent fairy 
of the old time novel no longer appears, it is true, but too often 

mr quelques outrages nouveauso, tome ix, p. 3. 

^ Recmil des pUees d’4loqumce et de po4sie qui ont remportS les prm 
des Jeum Mormi 0 m cette mm4e X745, Cited in Jugements t. XI, p- 104. 
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the novel hero is extricated from one impossible situation by the 
simple expedient of plunging him into another and more improba- 
ble one. 

Desfontaines^ remarks are illummating. He maliciously as- 
sumes that Gaulet in his sweeping generalisations is condemning 
the novels of Marivaux^ Prevost and Crebillon fils. There are, 
however, he suggests other novels, surtout ceux ou il ne s^agit 
point de galanterie et qui representent *ce qui se passe dans la vie 
commune/^ One might conclude from this that he is defending 
the realist novel did he not himself disillusion us. In his appre- 
ciation of that too little known classic Les memoires du comte de 
Comminge, he says : ® Hauteur, plein de respect pour son leeteur 
ne le conduit que dans les lieux honnetes et jamais parmi des gens 
de la lie du peuple pour le regaler sottement de leur jargon et de 
leurs plats quolibets. Tons ses personnages sont nobles: rien de 
bas, rien de bourgeois dans ses peintures.^^ This was in 1735 and 
it is most probable that Desfontaines was hitting at de Mouhy and 
Marivaux. 

Some years later, on the appearance of PrevosPs translation of 
Eichardson^s Pamela in 1742 the same -critic reveals to what a 
degree the Erench literature of his time was aristocratic. He 
paradoxically praises Eichardson for omitting ^^le jargon degolit- 
ant dhin bas domestique ou dhin homme de la lie du peuple. Si 
un domestique y parle, c^est simplement et raisonnablement car 
le bon sens est de tons les 6tats et il plait dans la bouche de quelque 
personnage que ce soit pourvu qu^il ne soit pas avili par des pensees 
qui sentent trop le bas peuple et qu^un honn^te hofame tfentend 
pas volontiers.^^ ’’ In other words, he does not object to servants in 
novels if they speak like gentlemen, a small concession to realism 
at the expense of probability. However, the descriptions of Mr. 
B^s attempts on Pamela^s chastity are too realistic not to disturb 
Desfontaines though his objections, be it noted, are based on moral 
rather than on esthetic grounds. Les attentats de Milord offrent 
necessairement quelques images un pen hardies qui allarment 
d^abord mais qui ne laissent aucune impression dangereuse.^^ 

It is interesting from the point of view of realism to compare 


® Observations sur les Sorits modemes, t. n, p. ■257. 
^ IHd., t. XXIX, p. 70 and p. 205. 
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Prevost’s translations ^vitli the original novels of Eicliardson. The 
Preiichnian's modifications and omissions are all inspired by a de- 
sire to mitigate the realism of the English models. For example^ 
in the introduction to the translation of Pamela, Prevost points 
out that the English language is not so chatiee as his own. 

On souffre dans celle-la des expressions, qu^on ne souffrirait pas 
dans celle-ci.'’' The brutality of Mr. B^s speeches to Pamela is 
considerably toned down. In Clarissa Earlowe he adopts the same 
procedure excusing himself on the ground that depuis vingt ans 
que la litterature anglaise est eonnue a Paris^ on salt que pour 
s'y faire naturaliser, elle a souv-ent besoin de ces petites repara- 
tions."’ ® Even the immaculate Ghi'cindisson has to be purged of 
certain too realistic passages. Uai supprime on reduit aux usages 
comniuns de FEurope ce que ceux de FAngleterre peuvent avoir 
de choquant pour les autres nations. II m'a semble que ces restes 
de Faneienne grossierete britannique sur lesquels il n'y a que Fhabi- 
tude qui puisse encore fermer les yeux aux Anglais, deshonore- 
raient un livre on la politesse doit aller de pair avec la noblesse 
et la vertu/^ ^ 

An observation regarding Pielding^s Amelia m the Correspond- 
ance litteraire de Paynal, Orimm, Diderot et Meister is illumina- 
ting.^® Why are there not in French literature, asks the critic, 
domestic novels like those of Fielding? He concludes that this 
phenomenon is due not to any lack of competent novelists but 
rather to the want of subject matter. '' Quand on a peint nos 
petits maitres et nos petites maitresses he continues, on a a 
pen pres epuise la maticu^e et mis tout le national qiFil est possible 
de mettre dans un roman frangais. Tels sont les ouvrages de M. 
Crebillon fils qiFon pourrait proprement appeler les romans do- 
mestiques de la nation."" In this connection he mentions Le Voy- 
age de Mantes which is by the way a most realistic picture of 
French lower middle class life.^^ From his remarks on this novel 
he indicates quite plainly the current attitude towards works of 

® Introduction to liis translation of Clarissa Rarlowe, 1751. 

® Introduction to liis translation of Grandisson, 1755. 

^^Tome II, p. 267 (17^3). 

See my La peinture des moeurs de la honne sooi^te dans le roman 
frangais de 1715 d 1761, p. 148, 
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this kind. ^^Voila done iin roman domestiqne qiie personne ce- 
pendant ne saiirait; c^est quTiidependamnient dii defant de talent 
dans Tantenr^ les personnages du roman sont tons des gens qiii 
if out point d^existence dans la societe et dont les aventnres par 
consequent ne sanraient nons attacher. Le qnartier de la Halle 
et de la place Manbert a sans donte ses moeurs^ et tres marquees 
memG;, niais ce ne sont pas les moenrs de la nation. Elies ne 
meritent done pas d^etre peintes. . 

When Mme Pnisieiix^s translation of Amelia appeared in 1763 
we learn that it had no success.^- Personne ne Pa In ; les 
femmes en ont dit des horreurs/^ The writer praises^ however, 
the vraisemblance of Fielding’s characters who resemble the every- 
day man. Of the realism of the scene in the mauveds lieu, for 
instance, he says nothing but it is easy to see that it was precisely 
this sort of writing which so horrified the susceptible French ladies. 

xA^ccordingly to the Goncourts, the truly realist novel must be 
documentaire and it is well known that FlauberPs 2Iadame Bovary 
was founded on actual fact. There are several examples of this 
procedure in the French novel of the eighteenth century. Thus 
the actress Clairon is the heroine of a novel by G. de la Bataille 
De Mouhy used the adventures of Anne de Moras, eomtesse de 
Courbon as material for one of his stories while Mauvillom’s 
Le soldat parvenu^^ was based on actual fact. Again; Freron 
informs us that d^Arnaud^s Les Epoux maTheureux is another ex- 
ample of documentation. C^est une histoire veritable et recente 
et qui vient de se passer sous nos yeux.'’^ It is the history of 

12 etc., t. 5. 

Histoire de la vie de Mile, Gronel, 1739; see Peinture des moeurs, 
etc., p. 135 

Memowes dAnne de Moras, etc.; La Haye, 1739-1740. See Pemtvtre 
des moeurs, etc., p. 134. 

Le soldat parveim on les mimoires de M de Yertal dit Belle-Rose, 
Dresde, 1735. See Peiniure des moeurs, etc., p. 138. 

Lettres de Mme la eomtesse de . . . sur quelques Merits modenies, 
Geneve, 1746. It is interesting to note as an early example of documen- 
tation in the French novel Les Egarements des passions, etc., Paris, 1697. 
Of this work Boudot says*. "Ce livre contient XIX aventnres dont la Xe 
est riiistoire de la femme d’un papetier de la rue St Jacques nommi 
Depuy et mdre de M. Pepuy intendant au Canada ” ( Bib. L Arsenal, ms. 
7067). 
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Mme de la Bedoyere who was an actress at the Theatre des Italiens. 

We shall see, however, that despite the existence of a consider- 
able body of opinion opposed to realism in the novel, there is a 
steadily growing current of realist fiction in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Let us now examine, then, some examples of novels of this 
sort published between 1731 and 1781. 

That pioneer of realism in the French novel of the nineteenth 
century, Champfleury, remarks : A mon sens Challes est le pre- 

mier qui ait employe la realite absolue dans le roman. Tons ses 
personnages sont de petits nobles ou des bourgeoises du temps. Ils 
parlent le langage de leur epoque; ils portent des noms de la fin 
du XVIIe saecle. Enfln, ils donnent une peinture fidMe des 
moeurs d^alors.*’^ Now, an examination of Challes^ lUusires Fran- 
gaises^^ will show us that Champfleury exaggerates. It is true 
that Challes, like Lesage and Marivaux, ably represents the new 
movement which tended towards a closer observance of probability 
in the novel. But we must be on our guard always against the 
specious promises which Challes and so many of his contempo- 
raries hold out in their prefaces. The usual practice of such nov- 
elists is to claim in their introduction that they are merely relat- 
ing something which has actuaEy occurred and which therefore 
must be perfectly probable. Says Challes: J'ai affecte la simple 
verite. Si j^avais voulu, j^aurais embeUi le tout par des aventures 
de commande mais je tfai rien voulu dire qui ne fut vrai et sfil 
y a quelque chose qui puisse paraitre fabuleux ce sera Taction de 
Du Puis qui se perce le corps dans la chambre de Madame de 
Londe; cependant je n^ai pas du le taire puisqu’elle est vrai.^^ 
Strange to say, despite this naive attempt at suggestion,^^ the 
reader is not always convinced of the probability of many of the 
incidents related in the Illustres Frmgaises, It must, however, 
be conceded that there are flashes of realism in these couieSj but it 
is an exaggerated and brutal realism which betrays its picaresque 
origin. Here is a specimen of his manner. One of the characters, 
Des Francs, is bathing with a friend near the Pont neuf. A sol- 
dier throws down -some filth which strikes Des Francs on the face. 
This is what ensues. ^^Vous en riez et qui nhn rirait? Les 

Le r6aU8m€i 1857. 

1713. See also Ms JSistowes frangoises, galantes et comiques, 1712. 
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regardants en rirent aussi. Je n^en ris pas moi. Je plongeai 
pour me nettoyer et^ conpant entre les bateaux^ je vins prendre 
terre au-dessons des degres. Je les montai nu et a la merci des 
coups de f onet des cbarretieis qui ne me les epargnerent point- J e 
passai snr le Pont Nenf et tombai cote a cote sur men coqnin de 
soldat qni croyait en etre qnitte. Je le pris par les chevenx^ je 
Ini donnai trois on qnatre coups de poing snr le nez et le jetai dn 
bant dn pont dans la riviere on je me jetai apres Ini. La snrprise 
qne mon action Ini avait cansee et nne si grande cbnte Payait 
etonrdi. Ses habits Fentrainaient an fond de Fean et si on n-^arait 
ete k son seconrs c^etait nn soldat noye/^ 

Mme MehensFs Histoire dfEmilie is a frank protest against 
the idealism of the GUlie type of love story. It is the acconnt of 
the infatuation of a low-born girl for a man some years her senior. 
Emilie, thongh bronght np on the impossibly romantic fiction of 
the Eypolite brand, scandalises her mothers friends by bursting 
out laughing at their naive fondness for such literature. Saint 
Hilaire, with whom she falls in love, never suspecting that this 
child, as she seems to him, is capable of a ^ grande passion,^ brings 
her little gifts from the Poire Saint Laurent. Emilie, enraged 
at his obtnseness, one day throws the presents at him and blurts 
out: N^anriez-vons jamais qne ces badineries k me donner?^^ 
She then suggests that he should ^ lend her his heart for twenty- 
four honrs.^ The result is that the mother discovers the affair and 
bundles off her precocious daughter to a convent. The romantic 
Saint Hilaire puts np at a village near by and for two days prowls 
round the nunnery, becoming of course, a marked man. In the 
words of the disgusted Emilie: quoi servit cette fantaisie 

qu^on pent nommex' espagnole? A quoi servit-elle? A me faire 
observer davantage. Tin homme fait et v§tu comme 6tait M. de 
Saint Hilaire attira les regards des villageois et pour surcroit de 
malheur une soeur touri^re, curieuse et alerte, examina soigneuse- 
ment les demarches du tres afflige cavalier. Cette soeur avertit la 
portiere qui le redit a la mere des pensionnaires et celle-ei va le 
center a la supdrieure. Conseil extraordinairement assemble, 
grande rumeur parmi les beates. Cet homme en vent a une des 
pensionnaires. Tout est perdu.^^ The locksmith is called in but 


Eistoire dEmUie ou les mnours de Mile. . . . , Paris, 1732. 
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IS laiigliod at in the proyerbial -vvay since Einilie establishes com- 
munication with her lover through the servant of a mutual friend, 
one of the ‘pensionnaires. 

L'histoire de Gogo is a realistic account of the adventures of 
a servant girl in the underworld of Pans. On the death of her 
parents the heroine, Gogo, is left to the tender mercies of an avari- 
cious aunt who retains the girFs small fortune and hands her over 
to a devout old harpy with an extremely shady past. The girl is 
deprived of her liberty and becomes a drudge. One day, however, 
a neighbor, the wife of a procureur, hearing Gogo sing asks her 
mistress to allow the servant to visit her. The old harridan con- 
sents, calculating that the procureur may. help her with a lawsuit 
in which she is involved Gogo meets the lawyer^s nephew with 
whom she falls violently in love. Le reste de cette soiree,^^ she 
says, ^“^je ne vis les actions^ des autres hors celles de mon amant 
qiFa tr avers un nuage.^^ Her mam idea is now to meet her lover 
clandestinely but as a result of a scene with her mistress, she is 
forbidden to leave the house. Whilst brooding in her attic, ^ look- 
ing at the sky and the tiles/ she suddenly sees her lover, Gerville, 
setting a trap for sparrows on the roof. Terrified lest he should 
go without seeing her, she .seizes a jug of water and leaning out 
at the window pours it into the gutter between the houses. Ger- 
ville looks up, sees her and comes over into her room Gogols joy 
is clouded by the thought that she may be released from her wel- 
come 'confinement so she contrives to be caught pretending to 
escape and is of course again shut up in her room. Here the 
author interjects: ^^Quelques gens de mauvaise humeur diront 
peut-§tre. II entre ici trop de refiexion ; cela n^est pas vraisembla- 
ble. Quelle apparence qu^une jeune fille pense ainsi <\ tout ? Mais 
je renvoie ces incredules a celles qui, comme moi, ont aime.^’ 

The procureuPs family moves taking Gerville with them. A 
bogus baroness comes to live in their house and on the strength of 
a false engagement persuades Gogo to allow herself to be seduced 
by an accomplice, the marquis de Blenci. Gogo writes to Gerville 
confessing everything and the two go off to Lyons. Gerville is 
however recaptured by his parents and sent to the navy. 

Gogo turns adventuress and arrives in Paris. After a disrepu- 


Haye, 1739, anonymous. 
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table adventure with an old financier she seduces the latter^s young 
nephew. The police now take the afiair in hand and she is forced 
to change her name. By the merest accident she hears at her 
dressmaker’s that a lettre de cachet is out against her. It hap- 
pens that the wife of the policeman who is deputed to arrest her 
is gossiping with the dressmaker when Logo arrives. I quote the 
passage as an example of realist description and because it is an 
admirable picture of the moeurs of a class not usually described 
m the literature of the time outside the reports of the Hopital 
prison. 

femme de Texempt dans cette intervalle se tenait debout 
et lorsque ]e fus assise^ voyant qu’oii na lui disait pas d’en faire 
autant, elle y rest a encore. Malgre rattentioii que portait ma 
couturiere a ce que lui disais, elle iie put s’empecher de lui dire: 
^He bien, mademoiselle, vous vous en allez done?’ (fagon de la 
eoiigedier assez cavaliere) qu’elle iiiterpreta neanmoins comme line 
invitation de prendre part a la conversation et afin d’y fournir par 
ce qu’elle crut de plus interessant. ^ Ah ! moii dieu, oui ’ dit-elle, 
en se rasseyant, ne peux Tester plus longtemps. Poussant, 
(c’etait le nom de .son mari) vent souper et se coircher de bonne 
heure pour etre en etat d’aller demain donner le reveil-matin a 
une bonne dame qui se passerait bien de la visite. ... Ce sont 
de ces marquises, comtesses, baronnes, veuves d^offieiers dont il y 
en a plus a THopital quhl n’en reste de veritables dans tout le roy- 
aume : de ces tripots, brelans on comme il vous plaira leur donner 
le nom car cela pent porter celui qu’on vent pourvu qu’il soit 
vilain et je ne doute point que Madame ne soit trop interessee a 
voir punir ces eoquines pour les plaindre. Tons voyez installer 
cela avec quatre tables de quadrille, une mechante tapisserie, deux 
sixains de cartes, un laquais, une femme de chambre a la marque 
pour les jours de bonne compagnie, une niece ou voisme jolie cela 
vous rafle toute la jeunesse d^un quartier et le peu qui restent 
d’honnetes personnes se trouvent vis a vis de rieii. Ce n’est pas 
que je parle pour moi car nous ne sommes pas assez grosse dame ^ 
(ce qu’elle continuait dhin ton a ne pas laisser douter qu’eUe 
n’etait pas toujours si modeste), ^mais Fon enteiid parler ses voi- 
sines et Fon sait on elles en sont. Il ne faut qu’approcher de ces 
choses pour en §tre scandalisee. Hous en avons comme cela de 
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nouvellemeiit venues dans notre maison. Cela crie vengeance. 
Vons ne voyez que fiacres, bronettes, portenrsi, plumets, abb4s, 
rotissenrs — c'est un vaearme perpetuel. Si on etait Ungues voyez, 
Je Ton^ prie, a qnoi des niiserables comme cela seraient exposees 
mais ees drolesses-la ont sonvent avec elles de fS^chenses suites et 
Ton est encore contrainte de se taire par eharite.-"^ 

Gogo escapes and again meets the baroness who gives her a 
vivid description of her early struggles against poverty and of her 
life as a oocotte. Exploited by an unscrupulous accomplice she 
became his procuress and for twelve years carried on her vile 
trade amongst ^^les petites filles brodeuses, eouturikes, raceom- 
modeuses de dentelles, faiseuses de pompons, de paniers et d^autres 
brimborions/^ Wealthy now and a woman of fashion she takes 
Gogo under her wing and launches her on a stage career. 

Villarefs La helle Allemande (1745) is a good example of di- 
dactic realism. The heroine, speaking of the valets and artisans 
who figure on the copious list of her lovers, says : Ces yUs 
mortels, pour occuper les derniers rangs de la societe n^en sont 
pas pour cela des objets moins dignes d^attention; d^autant plus 
propres k nous instruire que chez eux les vices grossiers et tout 
nus montrent h decouvert sans que les yeux puissent §tre 
fascines par ces dehors imposteurs qui couvrent souvent le m§me 
fonds dans un monde plus poli.^^ There is just one glimpse of 
idealism when the heroine, Th4r^se, to her mother^s disgust falls 
in love with a decent man who is willing to forget the past and to 
send her to a nunnery till their marriage. However, Villaref s 
sense of realism rebels at this denouement and the lover is forced 
by parental pressure and by fear of losing his position to give up 
Ther^se who is reclaimed by her mother and settled in the harem 
of a rich financier. 

I have previously indicated the importance of Gaylus in the 
hisitory of realism. A remark by Eaynal is interesting in this 
connection, comte de Gaylus, M. de Maurepas et quelques 

autres ont commence il y a quelques ann4es a ecrire du style du 
peuple et sur les moeurs du peuple. Ge genre est tombe depuis 
^ M* de Yade qui vient de s^elever a la poesie. II a public un 

Modem Language 2^otes, xxxvni, Ko- 6, p. S24. 

Oorreepondame 4e etc., t. n, p. 40 (1751), 
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poeme intitnM La Pipe casseeP Eaynal^ of course^ condemns the 
tendency, bnt Caylns, whose favoxirite field was the Halles, became 
an expert in the use of the popular dialect and founded la litUra- 
ture poissarde. His Lettres de la GrenouilUre and his FHes rou- 
lantes^^ are illuminating and sympathetic etchings of the life of 
the Parisian plebs though marred by a too great insistence on the 
Eabelaisian aspect of his subject. 

It is unnecessary even in a study of this sort to enter into an 
analysis of Les plaisirs secrets d'Angeliquer^ Let it suffice to say 
that we have here an example of the grossest realism which it is 
possible to find in a narrative occupied with the study of sex 
relations. 

A good example of documentation in the novel is Guer^s Fino- 
let the story of the life of a blind man who was a well known 
Parisian character. Guer, while admitting that to be truly realistic, 
an author must make his characters speak their natural language, 
excuses himself on the grounds that he does not know patois. 
Since, then, he cannot be absolutely accurate, he prefers not to 
pretend to be so at all. His grasp of peasant psychology reminds 
one of de Maupassant. Pinolet saj^s: ^^A la campagne surtout, 
on ffiaime pas les personnages inutiles. Le paysan, comme les 
gens de coeur, fuit les objets degoutants. Grond6' des uns, battu 
par les autres je me trouvais fort embarrasse de ma figure.^^ There 
is a reversion to the realism of the picaresque sort in the descrip- 
tion of PinolePs abduction by a villainous beggar, Jean Valois, 
but Guer has the faculty of extracting realism from the most in- 
significant incidents. The blind man seldom meets with kind- 
ness- Children put soot in his bowl and filth on his bread. He 
excites the envy of local blmd men in the villages where he stops. 
On the whole Guer^s outlook is extremely pessimistic and his novel 
is really an indictment of the sordid materialism of the French 
peasant. In this connection let me mention in passing Des Bies^ 
Nine which though for the most part a romantic novel contains 
some realistic pictures of peasant life. 

Approximately 1747. 

^^Londres, 1751. Seized by police. According to d'Htoery, chief of 
police, it is by Tabb^ de la Snze. Le marquis de Paulmy however attri- 
butes it to Pabb^ Belsue. (Bib. de PArsgnal, ms. 7067.) 

Pinolet ou Vamugle parvenu^ Amsterdam, 1755. 

Amsterdam, 1756. 
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At first sight when one considers the extraordinary popularity 
of the novel of sentiment in the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it seems futile to hope for a survival of that realism the per- 
sistence of which we have been noting. Sentiment and realism 
appear mutually antagonistic if not mutually exclusive. Yet the 
contrary, I think, is the case. 

iit the end of the seventeenth century realism was an adjunct 
to satire. It was the instrument of satire m Le Roman bourgeois 
and in the Roman comique. We shall see that in the second half 
of the eighteenth century realism becomes the instrument of senti- 
ment. The object of writers like Eousseau was to move their 
readers, to harrow them by recitals of passionate and unhappy 
love with all its complications. Their heroes are high-souled 
philanthropists oozing with the milk of human kindness. Bear- 
ing this 111 mind, what was more natural than to depict such heroes 
moving in drab surroundings and succoring decayed gentlewomen 
reduced to the direst poverty. The description of the sordid 
milieu was to provide yet another means of harrowing the senti- 
mental soul. Eealism becomes then the key which unlocks the 
floodgates of sentiment. Such is exactly the case in Dorval^'^ 
The hero is a sort of Grandisson who devotes his wealth to the 
relief of distress. One windy night he sees a poor creature shiver- 
ing near the Palais Eoyal. He escorts her to her home in the 
rue Vivienne. Now for the realism. ^^Une chambre ou plutot 
un galetas formait tout le logement. Un ehalit convert dhine 
mechante paillasse, dhin plus mauvais matelas et dhine tres maigre 
couverture, quelques chaises en partie brisees, une table a demi 
rompue formaient le triste ameublement de ce sejour de douleur. 

. . R The story continues in this tone. 

The greatest exponent of sentimental realism in the novel of 
this time is E6tif de la Bretonne. His works, particularly Motv- 
sieur Nicholas (1796), teem with realist pictures of almost every 
category of low life. Eealism with him is used not only to excite 
compassion but also to illustrate moral and social truths. The 
theme of the Paysan perverti (1776) for example is didactic: it is 
a warning to peasants not to leave the innocence of the hamlet for 


By Damiens de Comiecotrrt, Amsterdam, 1769. 
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the vice of the city. The poor serving wench also conies into her 
own. His Tiennette though more realistic than Eichardson's 
famous creation^ yet has all Pamela’s virtue and her annoying 
habit of kissing the hand that buifets her. The description of the 
downfall of Edmond the perverted peasant is vividly realist The 
maison pullique has no mysteries for Eetif who spares Ins reader 
nothing not even the revolting episode of the meeting between Ed- 
mond and his sister m one of these establishments!. It is surely 
here that de Maupassant borrowed the idea for his Le Port. 

As an indication of the growing change in the attitude of the 
critiG towards realism let me quote the Correnporidance htteraire 
for 1?75 and 1T85. The Pciijscm pe)verti ‘^‘^promeiie Tesprit sur 
les scenes de la vie les plus degoutantes et les plus viies et cepend- 
ant il attache, il eiitraine.’^ Ten years later the same critic speak- 
ing of the Paysanne pervertie, v'iays: Ce sont des peiiitures les 
plus vives des seductions du vice et du libertinage mis en con- 
traste avec les nioeurs les plus simples et les plus pures^ et les 
suites les plus effrayantes dhine vie dereglee.'^ It will be observed 
that though the second novel is just as realistic as the first there 
IS no longer any talk of its being vile or disgusting. The didactic 
value of the novel is the chief consideration so that any means are 
justifiable if the end be good. 

Of Gorjy nothing is known save that he was nearly guillotined 
for a satire against Marat. He is, however, extremely important 
from our point of view. A sentimentalist and a realist his most 
suggestive novel is Victonne (1789). Victorine is entrusted to 
the care of a drunken vrasherwoman by a compassionate officer 
who rescues her from a burning house. This washerwoman, known 
as Marianne, is an interesting and faithful study of a drunken 
hag. To excite our sympathy for Yictorine Gorjy plunges us into 
the dregs of realism. soir Marianne se mit avec plusieurs 

de ses commeres a boire jusqu^a ne pouvoir plus se soutenir tandis 
que mon souper fut a Tordinaire du pain bis et dur, des feves 
cuites dans un pen de graisse et quelques gorgees d^eau quhl fallait 
boire a meme dffin vieux pot de terre dgueule. . . Bnfin, Tivresse 
et le sommeil absorberent toutes leurs facultes. Hune s’etendit 
sur sa chaise et s^endormit en repandant sur elle un verre de vin 
qu’elle avait voulu, mais inutilement, porter a sa bouche. Hautre, 
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couelite sui la table ronflait a ne pas s^’entendre. Celle-ci ren- 
versee sur le plancbe se vautrait dans le debris du repas. Celle-la 
toute debraillee s^etaii inondee elle-meme dn vin qn^elle avait bu. 
Marianne^ echevelee, le visage degouttant de sueur ponssait des 
eclats de xire effrayants en voyant ses compagnes dans Tetat oti 
elles etaient. Elle vonlut se lever; le jambes lui manqn^rent. 
Elle tomba snr iin banc^ sa tete porta et anssitot son visage fut 
convert de sang/^ 

E. 0. Green. 

University of Manitoba. 


CHAUCEE^S EENUNCIATION OE LOVE IN TBOILU8 

Perhaps no part of Chaucer^s Troilus and Griseyde has pnzzled 
readers more than the renunciation of human love contained in 
the following familiar lines in the epilogue: 

0 yonge fressRe folkes, he or she, 

In which that love up groweth with your age, 

Eepeyreth hoom from worldly vanitee. 

And of your herte up-casteth the visage 
To thilke god that after his image 
Yow made, and thinketh al nis but a fayre 
'This world, that passeth sone as floures fayre. 

And loveth him, the which that right for love 
•Upon a cros, our soules for to beye, 

Eirst starf, and roos, and sit in hevene a-bove> 

Eor he nil falsen no wight, dar I seye, 

That wol his herte al hoolly on him leye. 

And sin he best to love is, and most meke, 

What nedeth feyned loves for to seke? ^ 

As every one knows^ the suggestion for such an address to young 
folk came to Chaucer directly enough from the opening lines of 
the following parallel stanza in Filostraio: 

0 giovanetti, ne’ quai coll’ etate 
Surgendo vien I’amoroso disio, 

Per Bio vi prego che voi raffreniate 

1 pronti passi all’ appetito rio. 


Troilus and Oriseyde, V, 1S35-184S. 
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E neir amor di Troilo vi speccliiate, 

II qual dimostra suso il verso mio, 

Perche se ben col cuor gli leggerete, 

Kon di leggieri a tutte crederete.® 

That Chancer received from Boccaccio no more than the merest 
Siuggestion, however^ is obvious to one who reads the four succeed- 
ing stanzas in the Italian poem. Boccaccio is addressing young 
men, advising them to restrain their amorous desire^, to remember 
that young women are fickle^ vain^ and unbalanced^ to choose 
cautiously the perf etta donna who really desires love and who 
is circumspect and truthful, and to pray that they may escape 
loving and d3dng for evil women. From this doctrine Chaucer 
departsi completely, and in at least two different ways. In the first 
place, to Boccaccio^s aspersions upon young women in general® 
Chaucer opposes, a few lines earlier,^ a passage addressed to 
women, in which he charges men with their full share of duplicity 
and infidelity. Beth war of men ! ® — ^this is Chaucer^s retort 
to Boccaccio^s disparagement of women. Chaucer’s more funda- 
mental alteration in Boccaccio’s address, however, is the substitu- 
tion of a moving Christian appeal to amorous young people, quoted 
above, for which the Filostrato offers not a hint,® 

Since this appeal constitutes a virtual renunciation of the poem 
that precedes, no reader can escape here a feeling of bewilderment 
and a desire to discover some reasonable affiliation between the two. 
This desire Professor Tatlock has recently satisfied in very con- 

® Filostrato, viii, 29, 1-8. T, and (7., v, 1779-1785. 

® See id., vni, 30, 1-31, 8. T. and C,. v, 1785. 

® I assume that no one will venture to recognize sncb a liint in tbe pas- 
sage {Filostrato, vnr, 33, 3-5), 

ed orazione 

Per lui fate ad amor pietosamente, 

Ch’ el posi in pace. 

Miss Lisi Cipriani {Publioations of the Modern Language Association, 
Vol. XXII [1907], pp, 582-583) infers that tbe Cbancerian stanzas show 
'‘most distinctly’^ tbe influence of tbe Roman de la Rose (ed. E. Michel, 
Vol. I, Paris, 1864, lines 4894-5349). But since tbe Cbristian parallels 
that Miss Cipriani cites speciflcally are confined to a passage (Michel, 
lines 5018-5121) which is "une grossifere interpolation” (see Le Roman 
de la Rose, ed. B. Langlois, Vol, i, Paris, 1914, pp. 47-48), I assume that 
the alleged influence upon Chaucer may safely he disregarded. 
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siderable measured He suggests that the two stanzas before us 
express the natural enough revulsion of a medieval mind to the 
strong emotion and painful outcome of the love story ; and fur- 
ther, that on behalf of his English readers and of himself Chaucer 
felt the need of a counterpoise to the unprecedented reality of the 
physical passion m the poem. High and ennobling as the poem 
is, in no other medieval work is physical passion depicted with 

such naturalness and sympathy and made so attractive 

With the wholly new intensity and reality of the poem, then, such 
an ending may well have been felt as satisfying and as more fitting 
than an unreligious close or a mere perfunctory muttered Qui cum 
Patre/' ® 

But although this interpretation is. truly illuminating and con- 
vincing, it cannot be said to include all the possibilities. One 
may still harbor an impression that Chaucer^s renunciation bears 
upon the poem also in a somewhat less general way. Since the 
love-story seems to be written in accordance with the principles 
of courtly love,^ one may reasonably inquire, for example, whether 
the pious stanzas under consideration may apply in some definite 
fashion to tins particular element in the composition as a whole.^° 
In the wording of the English lines, I confess, I can discern no 
precise reference to courtly love. One might be tempted to see 
in the word feyned (^^feyned loves a reference to the ficti- 
tious aspect of the courtly system, and m worldly vanitee,^^ 

^ J. S. P. Tatlock, The Upilog of Ohaucer^s Troilus, in Modern Philology, 
Vol. XVIII (1921), pp 635-640, 
s Tatlock, pp, 637, 638, 640. 

somewhat inclusive bibliography in support of this interpretation 
is given by the present writer in Vniversxfy of Wisconsin Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature, lio. 2 (1918), pp. 367-368. See also R K. Root, 
The Poetry of Chaucer, Revised Edition, Boston, 1922, pp. 102-112. 

Professor Tatlock (p. 638, note 3) anticipates such a query, and con- 
veys the general impression that courtly love contributed relatively little 
toward inciting Chaucer’s disavowal. 

^^Por this meaning of feyned see the New English Dictionary (feigned. 
2). Concerning the fietitious aspect of couitly love see G. Zonta, in 
Etudi Mediemli (ed. F. Novati and R. Renier), Vol, iii (1908-11), pp. 
49-68; V. Crescini Nuore Postille al Trattaio Amoroso d^ Andrea Gap- 
pellano, in Atti del Reale Istituto Veneto di Bcienae, Letiere ed Arti, 
Vol. 69, Part II (1909-10), pp. 1-99, 473-504,— -especially pp. 36-37. 
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a direct warning against the same code. Thns young folk would 
be warned away from the kind of love embodied in the story of 
Troilns and Criseyde and recommended to the love of Christ. The 
opposition would then lie between courtly love and heavenly love. 
But however agreeable this specific interpretation might be to 
logic or architectonics^ it mnst be admitted that the plain intent 
of Chaucer^s stanzas is something more sweeping. The poet is 
renouncing not a particular code of lovC;, but all the love in this 
world, that passeth sone as flonres fayre.^^ As Troilus^s departed 
spirit had observed, we sholden al onr herte on hevene caste.^^ 
The opposition really lies, then, between earthly love and heavenly 
love. The love of this world is ^“^feyned^^ in the sense of false 
or unstable ; only the love of Christ is true and permanent. 

Although, then, the renunciation cannot be attached to the un- 
derlying amorous doctrine with detailed precision, there remains 
between the two at least a certain general attachment. In turn- 
ing his back upon his. love-story Chaucer inevitably condemned 
courtly love, along with undue physical passion, and along vpith 
any other unsanctified elements in the poem; hence there is no 
obstacle to one^s surmising that Chaucer^s revulsion of feeling 
arose as much from the false principles of courtly love in the poem 
as from the intensity and reality of the physical passion. Pos- 
sibly, indeed, the influence arising from courtly love was the 
greater. Such seems to be the view of Professor Kittredge when 
he writes,^® concerning the Chaucerian passage under considera- 
tion, We come more and more to suspect that Troilus was right 
in hisi first opinion that the principles of the code [of courtly 
love] are somehow unsound .... He [Chaucer] has no solu- 
tion except to repudiate the unmoral and unsocial system which 
he has pretended to uphold.^^ 

Those who share in this opinion, as I do, that the poePs revul- 
sion of feeling arose more from the unsound morals of the poem 
than from its intense passion, may find a certain support, perhaps, 
from a piece of writing which, so far as I know, has not yet been 

T, and C,, V, 1825. 

1® G. L. Kittredge, Ohcmcer and His Poetry, Cambridge, 1915, p. 143. 

1^ Troilns’s first opinion is seen in his scoffing at love and lovers in Book 
I, lines 183-205. See Kittredge, p, 142, 

2 
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broiiglit to bear upon the Chaucerian disavowal. For it appears 
that the English poet was not the first who, after presenting the 
merits and practices of courtly love, suddenly renounced what he 
had done. ChaiiceEs procedure may perhaps seem less surprising 
when one recalls that Andreas Capellanus, the acknowledged codi- 
fier, expositor, and apologist of the courtly system/^ uttered him- 
self a similar renunciation. This utterance of Andreas occupies 
the third, and last, book of his De Amove, and is entitled De repro- 
hatione amoris. Addressing the same Gualterms who is named 
in the preface to the whole work, Andreas solemnlv declares that 
his fundamental purpose in expounding the art of love in the pre- 
ceding two books has been to enable Gualterius, by avoiding love, 
to achieve the greater reward in heaven.^® Having received full 
instruction in the nature and practice of courtliness, let the pupil 
renounce it altogether. The specific arguments whereby Andreas 
would dissuade his protege from the amorous life are prolix and 
repetitious ; hence I present them only in brief summary. 

Having ordained marriage for mankind, God forbids extra- 
matrimonial amours}'^ It is irrational, therefore, to abandon one^s. 
eternal inheritance bought by ChrisEs blood, for a momentary 
pleasure of the flesh. 

Quod ergo bonum ibi poterit inveniri, ubi nihil nisi contra Dei 
geritur voluntatem? Heu, quantus inest dolor, quanta ve nos 
cordis amaritudo detentat, quum dolentes assidue eernimus propter 
turpes et nefandos Veneris actus hommibus coelestia denegaril 
0 miser et insanus ille ac plus quam bestia reputandus, qui pro 
momentanea carnis delectatione gaudia derelinquit aeterna et per- 
petuae gehennae flammis se maneipare laborat! .... Cuius- 
libet igitiir hominis satis, est admiranda stultitia, qui pro vilissimis 
Veneris amplectendo terrenis hereditatem amittit aeternam, quam 
ipse Bex coelestis cunctis hominibus proprio sanguine recuperavit 

Andreae Capellani . , . De Amore Libri Tres, ed. E. Trojel, Copen- 
Ixagen, 1892. As to Andreas’s acknowledged position as an expositor of 
courtly love see, for example, Crescini, op. cit , p. 1, 16-17; Fanriel, in 
Histoire LitUraire de U France, Vol. xxi (1847), pp. 320-326; G Paris, 
in Romania, Vol xii (1883), pp. 523-524; E, Langlois, Ortgines et 
Sources du Roman de la Rose, Paris, 1891, pp. 23-24; W. G. Dodd, Courtly 
Love in Chaucer and Cower, Boston, 1913, pp. 3-9. 

See Andreas, pp. 313-314. 

See Andreas, pp. 314-315, 331-332. 
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amissam/® Immo ad siimmam scimiis rerectindiam pertinere vi- 
ventis et Dei omnipotentis mmriam, si carnis. illeeebras et corporis 
Tolnptates secutiis ad Tartareos iterum laqueos elabatur, ex qiiibns 
laqueis pater ipse eoelestis semel enm unigeniti filii sui sanguinis 
effusione salyavit.^® 

Amours destroy friendships (id., pp. 316 f.), lead to poverty 
(p. 320)^ crimes (pp. 324-326)^ and wars (pp. 330 1), incapaci- 
ate men for affairs (pp. 3271), ■weaken men^s bodies (pp. 335- 
337), and impair their judgments (pp. 337 f.). Since illicit love 
has all these faults, and many others,-^ let Gualterius shun lovers 
arts and ‘watch for the coming of the heavenly bridegroom 

Cave igitur, Gualteri, amoris exercere mandata et eontinua vigi- 
latione labora, ut, quum venerit sponsus, inveniat te vigilantem, 
nec de corporis mventute confisum mundana delectatio te faciat 
m peccati dormitione iacere ae de sponsi tarditate securum, quia^ 
eiusdem sponsi voce testante, neseimus diem neque horam.^^ 

Clearly, then, Andreas utters a sweeping renunciation of the 
courtly love which he had previously expounded and illustrated, 
and which he had commended as omnium fons et ongo bonommr^ 

Concerning the syntax of this sentence the editor remarks, Error 
hic aliqnis latet.” But the general sense is apparent. 

^•Andreas, pp, 314-316. Cf pp. 322-323. 

I am not undertaking to follow out the ramifications of Andreases 
argument; and I omit his long and violent denunciation of women (pp. 
338-357). 

Andreas, pp 360-361. 

See Andreas, p 81. The question as to whether Andreas was the 
more earnest in his eosposition of courtly love [De Amote, Books I and 
II) or in his rmunciaUon of it {De Amore, Book III) does not concern 
us fundamentally here. Whereas Zonta (pp. 57, 66) holds that the re- 
nunciation IS the more sincere part, P. Kajna {Tre Btudi per la Storia 
del Lihro di Andrea Cappellmo, in fitudj dh Filologia Romanm, Vol. v 
[1891], pp. 193-272, — especially p. 256) argues that the exposvtion rings 
truer It has also been suggested (by Crescini, p. 36, for example, and by 
Rajna, p. 257) that in attaching a renunciation to his treatise Andreas 
was influenced by the relation of Ovid’s Uemedta Amoris to the Ars 
Amatoria But one scarcely need remark that Ovid’s Retned^a is concerned 
with instructing a lover in means for extricating himself from a sensual 
entanglement, not with renouncing sensual love and commending religious 
piety. 
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In denouncing this conception of earthly love and in directing the 
thoughts of his pupil heavenward^ the expositor provides something 
like a parallel to Chaueer^s quasi-retraction. This parallelism 
I shall not press in detail. For likenesses in phraseology and in 
strands of thought I shall not argue; nor shall I undertake to 
show that Chaucer is under the direct influence of Andreas^ here or 
elsewhere. In view of the wide distribution of the treatise De 
Amore, one is prepared to believe that Chaucer knew it^ in Latin 
or in translation;^^ but I have in hand no proof of any such know- 
ledge on his part. All that I venture to suggest is that what An- 
dreas Capellanus did in his treatise upon courtly love helps to 
explain what Chaucer did in his courtly poem. We may now infer 
more confidently; perhaps^ that in his disavowal the poet was in- 
cited in large measure by the amorous principles embodied in his 
story. If the expositor of the courtly system ends by directing 
our attention away from his code toward religious piety^ Chau- 
cers turning from love of kinde toward loves hete celestial 
should; at the very least; seem more intelligible. 

Kael Youitg. 


Yale University/. 


LAS CORTES DE LA MTJERTE 

In volume in of the Olms de Lope de Vega published by the 
Royal Spanish Academy; Menendez y Pelayo inserted the Auto de 
las Cortes de la Muerte with its loa. He obtained the auto and 
loa from Justo de Sancha; editor of volume xxxv of the Biblio- 
teca de Autores Espanoles, and concerning them he says : Sobre 
su autoridad va nuestro textO; que en el original que el viO; no 
sabemos si manuscrito 6 impreso; Uevaba los nombres de Lope de 
Vega y del Dr. Mira de AmescuE; el primero al f rente del autO; 
el segundo al frente de la loa. No respondemos de tales atribu- 
cxones; pero de todos modos no hemos querido omitir una com- 
posicion antigua e ingeniosa; por mas que en nada acreeiente la 

Concerning the distribution and influence of this treatise see Eauriel, 
p. 321; Paris, in Memania, VoL xii, pp. 526-527; Kajna, pp. 193-272. 
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gloria de los dos ilustres poetas a qnienes se ha prohijado/^ ^ Pro- 
fessor Eennert in his Life of Lope de Vega includes the auto among 
the compositions by Lope,^ and it is listed as doubtful in the Vida 
de Lope de Vega by Eennert and Castro.® Since the auto was 
practically unknown until it was published in 1893^ earlier cata- 
loguers do not mention it. 

In 1898 Professor Eestori called attention to the fact that Las 
Cortes de la Muerte was not an original work^ and from the scenes 
which he was able to identify showed that much of the auto was 
made up of extracts taken practically verbatim from three of 
Lope’s autos, and from a loa and entremes w’hich^ though not by 
Lope^ were performed in conjunction with certain of Lope’s re- 
ligious plays. Eestori says that Las Cories de la Muerte ^‘^non 
e che un mosaico di parecchie scene di LopC;, interpolate con due 
scene delle quali soltanto non son riuscito identificare la proveni- 
enza. Esse sono: una definizione d'Amore (III, 600, i, 1-53) che 
ha piu del lirico che del drammatico, e colle redondillas del 
Pecado il lunghissimo romance del Angel (602, 1-604) il quale ha 
tutto il cattivo sapore delle imitazione calderoniane.” ^ He then 
cites the sources of the material which he was able to find. The 
scenes which he was able to identify were taken from the autos 
Las aventuras del hombre, El tirano castigado, and El Pastor lolo 
by Lope de Vega, from the loa preceding the Fiesta novena del 
Sacramento and from the Entremes de la muestra de los carros, 
the latter by Benavente, the former probably not by Lope. He 
continues: ^^Le due scene aggiunte saranno esse Toper a del Mira? 
A me pare impossibile che due autore sinaili, anche colla nessuna 
importanza che davano a queste scritture, e magari spinti dalla 
fretta di sowenire qualche compagnia comica a corto di noveta (il 
Montalban ha un gustoso aneddoto in proposito), mettessero in- 
sieme questa non coUaborazione ma informe e disonesta contami- 
nazione, Anche la loa e un frammento che non mi pare del 
Mira.” ® Eestori discovered that the Cortes de la Muerte was not 

^ Ohrm de Lope de Vega publioadas por la Real Aeademia Rspa^ola, 
Madrid, 1890-1914, air, xsv. 

^Life of Lope de Vega, Glasgow, 1904, p. 547. 

* Vida de Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1919, p. 528. 

* Degli ‘‘ Autos di Lope de Vega Oarpio, Parma, 1898, p. xvii, note 2. 

® Op. cit, p. xvii, note 2. 
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an original work. He felt reasonably certain that Lope and Mira 
did not have a hand in the composition of the auto, but his case, 
as far as he carried his investigations, is not as complete as one is 
led to believe by his statements. He claimed to have discovered 
practically all of the sources of the auto, while he has really over- 
looked much more than his remarks suggest. Moreover, he failed 
to call attention to the fact that all the borrowings which he dis- 
covered were from compositions printed in two volumes entitled 
Fiestas del Santisimo Sacramento, repartidas en doce autos sacra- 
mentales, con sus has y enti emeses ® and Navidad y Corpus Chnsti 
festejados por los mejores ingenios de Espana.' In the former all 
the compositions were apparently supposed to be from Lope’s pen. 
In order to prove conclusively that Lope was not responsible for 
Las Cortes de la Muerte it is obviously necessary to determine 
whether any of the passages in the auto have been taken from the 
works of authors other than. Lope. The two scenes which Eestori 
cited as coming from compositions not by Lope are not of major 
significance, because the loa and the entremes from which they 
w'ere extracted form, as it were, an integral part of the autos ivith 
which they were performed. 

As Eestori has left matters it is possible to consider the Auto 
de las Cortes de la Muerte as a pot-pourri hastily put together by, 
or with the permission of, Lope and Mira to meet the urgent needs 
of a company of actors. The discovery of the following additional 
sources seems, however, definitely to clear up the matter. The loa 
which precedes the auto is not by Mira. It is taken entire, 92 
verses, from the Loa de la comedia de la perseguida Amaltea by 
Francisco Tarrega, first published in Doce comedias famosas de 
cuatro poetas naturales de . . . Valencia.^ The change in asso- 
nance after verse 44 is due to the fact that the borrower has passed 
over 94 verses of the original text. The scene in which Pecado 
figures, 69 verses (m, 602) ® has been taken from the Auto del 
Caballero del Feho by Francisco de Eojas.^“ Again the irregu- 

» Madrid, Zaragoza, 1644. Described by Barrera, OaUlogo, p. 468. 
■’Madrid, 1664. Described by Barrera, Oatdlogo, pp. 709, 710. 

® Valencia, 1608. €f. Barrel a, Oatdlogo, p. 677. 

« Volume and page reference to Oiras de Lope de Vega puhlioadas por 
la Real Academia SspaRola, Madrid, 1890-1914. 

“ First published in Na'o%dad y Corpus Ohristi, Madrid, 1664. 
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lanty of versification is explained by the omission of 39 verses of 
the original. The song in redondillas (iii^ 607) which begins 
Vela, vela, pecaclor is taken from the auto entitled Nuestra Senom 
del Rosario, la Madnna del C%elo by Tirso de Molina.^^ One re^ 
dondiUa has been omitted. The long scene, 169 verses, in which 
the Angel figures (iii^ 602-604), occurs in the auto La Gran Casa 
de Austria y divina Mai^ga^nta by Agustin Moreto.^- The words 
are spoken in the last scene by Margarita. One of the autos by 
Lope which Eestori overlooked is El Nifio Pastord^ From it the 
compiler of the Cortes borrowed 43 verses: the lines in romance 
spoken by the EiTio (iir, 607) and the last words of the Angel, 9 
verses in romance. 

Of the reniaining unidentified lines it has been impossible, in 
this country at least, to locate the originals of the scene in which 
Cupido figures, 48 verses in redondillas, and also the latter portion 
of the speech by Locurn, 28 verses in redondillas preceded by 18 
lines ill romance. To these more important scenes can be added 
one redondilla^^ and one quintilla.^^ The unidentified lines total 
103. Each of the foregoing longer scenes has certainly been bor- 
rowed from the works of other writers. The faultmess in compo- 
sition IS evidence of this fact. The redondillas spoken by Cupido 
are interrupted by a qnintilla, and the romance verses in e-a in the 
scene in which Locura appears follow uninterruptedly upon ro- 
mance lines in o-o, while they in turn are followed by redondillas. 
It is obviously true that the above-mentioned scenes have been 
■copied from published works, and an examination of other autos 
and loas not available in the United States would doubtless reveal 

First published in Navudad y Corpus CJirtsfi. 

First published in Navidad y Corpus ChrisU, 

First published in Fiestas del Bantisvmo Baota.mcnio, Madrid, 1644. 

Ahora conozco mi engano 
y os suplico airepentido 
Me oigais, Senor, condolido 
De mi eulpa y grave dano. (ni, 607.) 

N'o quiere, no, el Fedentor 
La muerte del peeadoi, 

Si que muera arrepentido. 

Plies perdonar al veneido 
Es gloria del veneedor. (iii, 607.) 
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the lemainmg sources. Even the scene in which Cupido figures 
will in all probability be found in some loa or auto, although 
Eestori felt that it is more lyric than dramatic. As a matter of 
fact, the loa entitled Del Amor by Agustin de Eojas contains 
verses which are in exactly the same spirit.^® 

The published works which are known to have furnished the 
material for Las Cortes de la Muerte appeared at various dates, 
and extend over a period from 1608 to 1664. If one were suffi- 
ciently concerned over the date of composition of the auto it is 
obvious that a date later than 1664 must be assigned to it. 
Eestori deduced in an interesting way, and came to the conclusion 
that the date of composition is some time in the first part of the 
eighteenth century.^^ But since the composition was unknown 
until about the middle of the last century, it seems quite as logical 
to consider it a work of the nineteenth century. However, the 
auto is a hoax, and should not merit our further consideration as 
a unified dramatic composition. 

Obviously neither Lope nor Mira is guilty of the piece as it 
has been printed. Some one, for what purpose it is impossible to 
determine, exercised his ingenuity by talcing extracts from four 
or more published works containing autos (three of these works 
have been cited) and formed an auto which he called Las Cortes 
de la Muerte. 

Why the name of Mira de Amescua was added to that of Lope 
is a subject for conjecture only, for this author’s works have 
apparently not been used. It does not seem possible, or even prob- 
able, that the unknown compiler possessed sufficient critical sense 

Amor es un accidente, 
es un caos, es confusidn, 
es un no ver, no entenderse, 

' es en el siglo un inUerno, 

es rabia, es la misma muerte 
y es la mayor maravilla 

de las maravillas siete: Coleccidn de entremeses, loas, 'bailee, 
jdoaras y mojigangas desde fines del 
siglo XYI a mediadas del XVIII 
ordenada por Bon Emilio Cotarelo 
y Mori, Madrid, 1911, p. 370, no. 
106. 

Op. cit., p. xvii, note 2. 
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to realize that Mira resembled Lope more closely in his writings 
than any other of his contemporaries;, and that his name would 
therefore serve well as that of a collaborator^ for the compiler has 
made sudden changes in assonance^ mingled quintillas with 
dondillaSj and committed other atrocities with the verse^ all of 
which confused and amazed Menendez, The only other apparent 
justification for the use of Mira^s name is the possibility that the 
auto mentioned earlier, El Pastor loho^ which was included in the 
Fiestas del Santisimo Sacramento is the same as a suelto ( ?) of 
the same name which is attributed to Mira de Amescua.^® One 
might then assume that the compiler of Las Cortes de la Muerte 
was familiar with this work of Mira, and linked his name with 
that of Lope, perhaps to suggest that the auto was the result of 
collaboration. 

An interesting study could be made of what constitutes the 
essential elements of an auto- That Justo de Sancha and Menen- 
dez y Pelayo could be so misled as to believe that Las Cortes de la 
Muerte is an auto sacramental in the style of Lope or Mira or both 
appears to be a manifest indication of the fact that the auto before 
Calderon^s time cannot be said to possess a definite form in so far 
as versification and scene length are concerned, or to possess a con- 
tent which can be determined or delimited. But that is not the 
point of the present article. 

It has been demonstrated that Las Cories de la Muerte with its 
loa was constructed by an unknown compiler, who assembled ex- 
tracts taken from autos, loos, and one entremes, composed by Tar- 
rega, Eojas, Tirso de Molina, Moreto, Benavente, Lope de Vega, 
and others. It is not the work of Lope, and should be removed 
from the list of autos attributed to him. 

Geoege Ievuntg Daub. 

Washmgion University, 


Cf, Barrera, op, cit, pp. 260, 458. 



AN HOLY MEDYTACION— BY LYDGATE? 

It has not been observed^ so far as I am aware^ that the poem 
All Holy Medytacioiij printed by Dr. MaeCracken in his collection 
of Lydgate’s Minor Poems/ is for the most part almost a verbal 
translation of a Latin poem, De Humana Miseria Traotatus, edited 
by M. Esposito ^ from ms., B. 2. 33 m the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin — the only ms. so far as is known, which preserves the 
text of this poem. The Dublin ms. was written in the fifteenth 
century, but this Latin poem, as M. Esposito believes, was com- 
posed by an Englishman during the reign of Henry III. This 
Treatise on Human Wretchedness is a satirical poem; ^^in rhythm 
and substance it is an imitation of the celebrated Apocalypsis 
Golme/'^ and it is immediately preceded m the Dublin ms. by 
the text of another Oohas poem, namely the De Con^uge non Du- 
cenda,^ We may assume, then, without further argument that 
the Latin poem is much older than the fifteenth-century Holy 
Medytacwn. 

Inasmuch as both the Latin and English poems are easily acces- 
sible the reader who chooses to do so will have no difficulty m 
making detailed comparison of the two texts. As an illustration 
of the closeness with wffiich the Middle English versifier followed 
his source, I cite the first four lines. 

Post tempus hoiridum cessante pluuia 
Quo teira frigoris gaudet absentia 
Vires recipmnt queque nascentia 
Producunt arbores flores et folia. 

Affter ]>e stormy tyme cesing ]?e rayii, 

Wliane foi ]? absence of colde ]?eor>e is fayn, 

And ]?e qwyek tliinges resceyue Jjeire vygour, 

And trees bringen foorJ?e leeff and flour. 

The translator, to be sure, allows himself here and there to omit 

The Mtnor Poems of John Lydgate, Part I, EETS, Ext. Ser. cvii, 43-48. 

^ A Thirteenth- Century Khythmus/^ English 'Si%storiGal Review, xxxii 
(1917), 400-405. 

® M. Esposito, loc. G%t., p. 401. 

^ Ed. T. Wright, Poems of W. Mapes, Camd. ,Soc., pp. 77-85. For refer- 
ences to the numerous mss. of this poem see M. Esposito’s note. 
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or to expand the phrases of his original. Lines 42^ 43, for ex- 
ample, which represent the denunciation of the flesh which fol- 
lows as inspired by God, have no counterpart in the Latin. Again, 
lines 63-60 and 69- <2 are expansions introduced in the English 
text. In general, however, the first 73 lines of the EngFish poem 
are a fairly close rendering of the first 60 lines of the Latin 
original. 

At this point the first significant variation appears-. The Eng- 
lish poet, who was writing with a didactive rather than a satiric 
purpose, inserts a passage of some length (vv. 74-110) descriptive 
of the joys of heaven and the torments of hell. At v. Ill the 
translator turns back to his sourc/^, and from this point to v. 166 
he gives us a somewhat freer paraphrase of vv. 61-91 in the Latin 
text The only changes of moment are the insertion of didactic 
amplifications, such as vv. 115-118, 134-146, and 154-156. 

But with V. 166 all parallels to the Latin text suddenly cease. 
The translator concludes his poem by a conventional homiletic 
appeal to his reader to repent, confess, and make satisfaction for 
his sms, and thus come to the bliss of heaven. The Latin poem 
proceeds m quite another vein to indulge in satire on the power 
of money, especially in the court of Eome: 

Koma que capiid est orbis, iit dicitm 

Mater ciipidinis palam eflficitur. 

A comparison of the two poems, therefore, affords an interesting 
example of the process by which a thirteenth-century satire was 
transformed in the fifteenth century into An Holy Medytacion, 

ETow that we recognize the source of the English poem, we may 
proceed to re-examine the evidence on which it has been assigned 
to Lydgate. The first 20 lines, with their picture of the renewal 
of nature in the Springtide, may possibly have been regarded as 
a reminiscence of the opening lines of the Prologue to the Canter- 
Imry Tales, and therefore may have lent color to the view that 
they were written by Chaucer’s disciple, the Monk of Bury. At 
least I wdll acknowledge that in my own mind this fancied re- 
semblance had its influence in considering the question of Lyd- 
gate’s authorship. But with the Latin source before us, it is 
clear that the author of the English verses was not echoing Chau- 
cer. Indeed, as the ease now stands, the Springtide picture, so 
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far as it has any hearing on the question of authorship, counts 
against Lydgate instead of in his favor. For it is reasonable to 
suppose that if Lydgate had been translating this Latin poem 
he Tvould have been reminded so forcibly of Chaucer’s Prologue 
that m rendering 

Per prata redolet mira suauitas 

Virgulta uolucrum replet garulitas 

lie would not liaye been able to keep out some of Ckaucer^s plirases. 

Moreover^ the Holy Medytacion is composed in couplets, instead 
of in the stanza forms which Lydgate employed almost exclusively 
for his shorter poems. Indeed, in the collection of his Minor 
Poems published by Dr. MacCracken, this is the solitary instance 
of a poem written in couplets. In view of this departure from 
Lydgate^s established usage, strong evidence would seem to be 
required to establish his claim to this poem. 

When we examine the evidence from the manuscripts we find 
but slender support for the tradition of Lydgatean authorship. 
The Holy Medytacion is preserved in only two mss. — ^both of them 
written by John Shirley. In Trinity College ms. E. 3. 20' (Ho. 
600 in Dr. Jameses Catalogue) the poem stands betvreen Chaucer^s 
Compleynte of Anelida and Occleve^s Letter of Cupid, without any 
indication of its authorship. But in ms. Ashmole 59 it appears 
with the following heading : Here nowe f olowe]?e an holy medi- 
tacon made by ]7e Eeligious man Lidegate Daun Johan, ]?e munk 
of Bury.^^ This ascription is the sole testimony in favor of Lyd- 
gate^s authorship; how much confidence can we place in it? 
^^This Ashmole manuscripV^ declares Miss Hammond,® though 
written by Shirley^s own hand, is inferior to the Trinity College 
and British Museum volumes transcribed by him. Many of its 
copies, as already pointed out {Mod. Lang. Notes, Peb., 1904, p. 
36), are hasty, garbled, and scramblingly written; and this care- 
lessness of execution furnishes one reason, asi I have above men- 
tioned, for selecting the Trinity College text of a poem in prefer- 
ence to the Ashmole text.^^ The explanation for this Miss Ham- 
mond finds in the fact that Shirley transcribed the Ashmole ms. 
after the year 1447, when he was upwards of eighty years of age. 


AngUdf xmx, 397. 
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Moreover;, in Aslimole 59 we find expressly ascribed to Lydgate 
two other poems which are universally rejected from the Lydgate 
canon: (1) A macaronic prayer to the Blessed Virgin (foL 2V) 
and (2) Quia amore langueo (fol. 66^). 

Finally^ it may be observed, if we turn to the text of the poem 
itself, we find several instances of "^^penultimate or antepenulti- 
mate rhyme of words in -oun — one of the tests employed by Dr. 
MacCracken ® in distinguishing spurious from genuine Lydgatean 
verse. Thus, muidcyoun: consoldcyoun (19, 20), affeccion: cor- 
riccion (41, 42), and affeccydun: dyleccyoim (143, 144). 

ITeither external nor internal evidence, therefore, appears to 
give valid ground for assigning the Holy Medytacion to the Monk 
of Bury. But I can not feel that in removing this poem from his 
canon we are seriously impairing the lustre of Lydgate^s poetic 
laurels. 

Carletoxt Beown. 

Bryn Mawr College. 


BITTEE BEEE-DEIFKIhTG. 

In the Old English Andreas, after the hero has« been imprisoned 
the fourth time by the pagans, he addresses an ancient pillar, 
commanding it to send forth a flood against his tormentors; 
whereupon (Eoot^s translation, 11. 1528-35), 

Water deeply stirred 

Seized on the earth; the host was sore dismayed 
At terror of the flood; the youths were doomed. 

And perished in the deep; the rush of war 
Snatched them away with terror of the sea. 

That was a grievous trouble, bitter beer; 

The ready cupbearers did not delay— 

From daybrealc on, each man had drink to spare. 

The word here translated ^"^beer^^ is, in the original, rather a 

receiving or taking of beer,^^ and hence, as Kennedy renders it, 
a beer-feast (leor'pegu; cf. the wln]>egu of Dan. 17; Gifts of Mm 
74). 

Minor Poems of Lydgate, p. vii; cf. also Anglia, xxxin, 284. 
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Clearly it was an experience — the experience ol drowning — 
that the poet sought to characterize as. bitter. It was a psychical 
reaction, not a physical sensation, that was. uppermost in his mind. 
If, m the employment of his figure, he was thinking of bitter beer 
as unpleasant, it might be argued that the normal beer of that 
period, presumably agreeable, was not bitter. Such a conclusion 
would seem to be in harmony wuth the view of the best authorities, 
that hops were hardly known m England before the sixteenth 
century, when they probably came in from the Low Countries (see 
the Netv Eng. Diet, under ale, leer, and hop). It is true that 
Hoops maintains {Reallexilcon 1. 280) that bitter herbs were em- 
ployed from the earliest times, in the Teutonic territories to im- 
part their flavor to beer; but he makes no specific statement of 
this sort with reference to England. Moreover, the first mention 
of the growing of hops in Northern Europe belongs to the year 
768 (Hoops, op. cit., p. 282), and concerns France alone; this can 
hardly have affected England m any way, certainly not by the 
time that Andreas was written. 

In translations from the Bible, leor is several times employed 
to render Latin siceraA itself from Greek uUepa^ adapted from 
sheJeehr, the Hebrew word for strong drink/^ Thus the words 
win and leor are used to translate vinum and sicera in Deut. 14. 
26; 29. 6; Lk. 1. 15.- In the Vulgate, shelcdr and <rt/c€pa are not 
always rendered, however, by Latin sicera; thus in Isa. 24. 9 these 
words are translated by potio. I conceive this, verse, Isa. 24. 9, to 
have been in the mind of the author of Andreas (Bishop Acca?) 
when he wrote line 1533. The Latin and the Greek are : ® 

^ From this word comes English cider, modified from eailier aicer (still 
found in 1582 in the Bouay version of Lk. 1, 15). 

® Ealu is added to leor in ^Ifrie, Horn. 2. 38, and substituted for it in 
eJudg. 13- 4; El. Horn., p. 165 

^ The A. V. translates: ^'They shall not drink wine with a song; strong 
drinh shall he hitter to them that drink it,’^ 

With this verse compare Eeelus. 31. 39 (29) : "" Amaritudo animse vinum 
multum potatum'h or, in English: "^Wine drunken with excess maketli 
bitterness of the mind.’^ A more critical rendering is that by Charles, 
in his edition of the Apocrypha: Headache, derision, and dishonor is 
wine drunk in strife and vexation.’^ 

The preceding verse is (Isa. 24. 8) ; " Cessavit gaudmm tympanorum, 
quievit sonitus l^tantium, conticuit dulcedo citharse^' (cf. Isa. 5. 12), 
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Cum cantico non bibent vmum, amara erit potto hihentil)us illam 
. . . ; TTLKpbv iy€V€To TO CTLKepa To'lg irtvQvcriv, 

A similar idea to that of the line in Andreas occurs in Qu. 
540-2 : ^ 

bset he bibugan msege j>one bitian drync 
bone Eve fyrn Adame geaf, 
byrelade bryd geong 

In the Old High German LudwigsUed (53-4) of 881 there is an 


the A V. having. The mirth of tabrets ceaseth, the noise of them that 
lejoice endeth, the joy of the harp ceaseth.*’ fWith the hist clause may 
be compared the liearpan w\jn of Beow. 2262, which is immediately fol- 
lowed by the equivalent kenning, gonien glcoheames. On this coinage may 
then be based the liearpan %cynne, gomeiitiudu grCtte of Beoio 2107-S, and 
the gomeiuoudii of Beow 1065. All these characterizations of the harp 
and its sweetness may, then, come ultimately from Isaiah (curiously 
enough, liearpan wyn represents the Hebrew, rather than the Latin), 
and aie in turn appropiiated by Cynewulf [Glir, 670, gleoheami gretan) 
and the author of Gifts of Men (50 gleoh fames) (It may be observed 
that, from the beginning of this chapter, Isaiah is describing the signs of 
a day of judgment, and that it is a mournful condition which is depicted 
in Beotc. 2249^-2266). 

Kennedy tianslates {The Poems of Cyneitulf, p 289): (Kor was 
theie any man in that noble race ever again so eager in the will of God. 
so wise of heart) that he might shun that hitter chinh which of old Eve 
gave unto Adam, which the young bride pouied out.” 'With this compare 
the much longer passage,. Gu. 953-964 (Kennedy, op, cif., pp. 292-3: “ The 
drink was now at hand that Eve biewed for Adam in the beginning of the 
woild. The fiend first seived it to the woman, and she then poured out 
that hitter potion [lit. cup] to Adam, her well-loved man, whose children 
have grimly made requital [rather, paid tribute] for that olden deed; 
so that from the beginning there has not been a man on eaith, nor one of 
human race, who might shield himself, or shun the limd draught of 
Death’s deep cup.” 

Over against the bitter cup of death we may place the cup of heavenly 
life, or of heavenly knowledge, with which Gt. Cuthbert and his friend 
Herebert refreshed each other: Bede, Bed, Hist. 4. 29: '^Qui dum sese 
alterutrum cselestis vitae poculis debriarent,” where the Old Engksh has 
(ed. ^Miller, p. 370^: “Da hie tSh . . . him betwih b^deweg seeneton 
bses heof enlican llfes ” Here Bede’s life of Cuthbert reads ( chap. 28 ) , 
“ eaelestis sap'ientm poculis.” Cf. Ps. 116. 13, “ the cup of salvation ” 
{calicem salutaris). 
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apparent imitationj of the passage in Andreas (Branne, AUhoch- 
deuisches Leselucli, 7th ed., p. 151) : 


Her skaneta cehanton sinan flanton 
Bitteres Udes.” 


Yale Unwersity. 


Albeet Stanbukeotjoh Cook. 


AN OVIDIAN PEOTOTYPB OE A CHAEACTEE IN 
WILHELM MEI8TEB 

Some fifteen years ago, under the stimulus of a conviction that 
Goethe scholars had devoted a too exclusive attention to Faust 
and that the other great work, which had occupied the poet almost 
as long, had faEen into an xmdeserved neglect, there were pub- 
lished two important books dealing with the genesis of Wilhelm 
Meisier: Eugen Wolff, Migmn, 1909, and Hans Berendt, Goethes 
Wilhelm Meister, 1911. The discovery of the Theatralische Sen- 
dung in 1910 might have been expected to add a fresh impetus to 
this reawakeniug of interest in Goethe’s novel. 

Wolff, who laid stress especially upon literary influences, pro- 
duced evidence which seemed to show a considerable indebtedness 
of Goethe to Lucian’s Dialogues for the milieu and characters of 
the theatrical world described in the novel. A colloquy between 
mother and daughter, in which the girl is admonished to bestow 
her favors upon a rich lover instead of upon his impecunious 
rival, is believed by Wolff to have suggested the situation of Mari- 
ans between Norberg and Wilhelm, with the part of the worldly 
wise^ mother taken by Barbara, the old “ Sibyl ” who acts as 
Mariane’s servant and confidante. This hjrpothesis is weakened 
by the consideration that Wieland’s translation of Lucian, which 
would have made him easily accessible to Goethe, did not appear 
until 1788, ten years after the completion of the Eirst Book of the 


'In the Old Saxon Eeliand, Uth is found eight times (126, 2013, 2016, 
2025, 2060, 2056, 2063, 5651), in the rendering of Lk. 1. 15; Jn. 2, 3 If.; 
Mt. 27. 4S {Mk. 16. 36). Ofothic leithus translates sicera in Lk. 1. 15. 
Besides heing occasionally used in prose, Old English litS occurs in 
mvimge, can or cup of strong drink, Bevm. 1982 (cl. ealow&ge, Beow. 481, 


496, 2021). 
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TheatraUscJie Sendung, wMeli already contained tlie Willielm- 
Mariane-Barbara situation in all its essential features. 

This Yery situation is to be founds howeyer^ in another classical 
writer^ who may fairly be called a favorite author of Goethe’si^ 
namely^ in Ovid. The Metamorphoses is among the books men- 
tioned in Dichtung und Wahrheit as having occupied an import- 
ant place in Goethe^s early reading. The student took it with him to 
Strassburg;, where he was much perturbed by Herder^s attack upon 
his favorite^ and both the Wander jahre and the Second Part of 
Faust bear witness to his continued interest. The motto under 
the caption Zweiter Eomischer Aufenthalt of the Italienische 
Reise is a quotation from the Fasti, and the elegiac mood which 
accompanied his departure from Eome recalled to Goethe^s mind 
a passage from the Tristia, The epigram Feme, addressed to 
Prau von Stem and written in 1782, was inspired by the Hero- 
ides, and the classic beauty of the Romische Elegien owes much 
toi a conscientious study, together with other models, of Ovid, the 
greatest master of the elegiac measure in Latin literature. 

In the Amores of Ovid, the eighth elegy of the Eirst Book deals 
with the lena, or bawd, a type borrowed from Comedy, where it 
had originally been developed. This poem is by a German editor ^ 
appropriately superscribed Kuppelcatechismm. The poet, con- 
cealed in the apartment of his mistress, is a scandalized witness 
of the bawd^s nefarious attempt to profane their modest liaison. 

I quote from Professor Showerman^s translation,^ with some 
abridgements and paraphrases to save space. 

The bawd to the lady : Know you, my light, that yesterday you 
won the favor of a wealthy youth? Caught fast, he could not 
take his eyes from your face. And why should you not win favor ? 
Second to none is your beauty. Ah me, apparel worthy of your 
person is your lack! I could wish you as fortunate as are 
most fair — ^for with you become rich, I shall not be poor. A rich 
lover has desired you ; he has interest in your needs. , . . 

It may be that the ladies of olden time confined their favors 
to one man, but now ^tis Yenus rules in the city of her Aeneas. 

^ P. Omdi Rasonis Awonem Utri tre$, erMart mn Pml Brmdi, Leipzig, 
1911, 1. Abt., p. 60. 

® Ovidj Meroides cmd Amores, with, <m English translation hg Grant 
Bhowerman, London and Kew York, 1914, p. 349 ff. 

3 
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Nowadays beautiful ladies diYert themselves; chaste is she whom 
no one has asked — > or, be she not too countrified, she herself 
asks first. . . . 

Think, what does your fine poet give you besides fresh verses? 
You will get many thousands of lover^s lines to read. Let him 
who will give be greater for you than great Homer; believe me, 
there is genius in giving too. Do not look down upon the rich 
lover because he is of humble birth, nor let yourself be deluded by 
the good family of the other. Take thy grandfathers and go, 
thou lover who art poor! Nor is there harm in pretended love; 
allow your gallant to think he is loved, and take care lest this love 
bring you nothing in. Let your tongue aid you, and cover up 
your thoughts — ^wheedle while you despoil.-’^ 

The poem ends with a vigorous imprecation pronounced by the 
poet on the head of the old beldam, with her sparse white hair, 
her eyes lachrymose from wine, and her wrinkled cheeks. May 
the gods give you no abode and helpless age, and long winters and 
everlasting thirst.*^^ 

The parallel will seem sufficiently close to one who recalls the 
First Book of the Lehrjahre. Barbara, like Ovid^s lena, prefers 
the rich lover to the poor, and uses all her influence with Mariane 
in Norberg^s behalf. She, likewise, views the situation with an 
eye single to material advantage for herself and her mistress, and 
is not at a loss for pragmatic arguments to fortify her counsels. 
Norberg is shrewd enough not to forget her in his gifts, and Bar- 
bara has the same contempt for the penniless dilettante Wilhelm 
as the classic bawd for the poet-lover. The resemblance extends 
to the bibulousness which is a vice common to both hags. 

On the other hand, Barbara is unmistakably a character with 
an individuality of her own, vividly sketched, plastically modelled, 
a classical counterpart to Frau Marthe in Faust, who betrays a 
kinship with the familiar figure of die alt Kupplerin in Hans 
Sachs. The art which created Barbara has been praised by many 
critics, from Friedrich Schlegel down. 

And if the situation is similar, how different is the treatment ! 
It is unnecessary to emphasize the futility of applying a moral 
yardstick to Ovid. The Amores are not love poems at all, in our 
sense. They are a poetical exercise, a study Iv roh iporiKoh in the 
Alexandrian tradition, without genuine feeling or real passion. 
They are charming, witty, cynical, ironic, with the Latin malice 
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whidi found its most characteristic expression among writers of 
our time in Anatole France. Yet for all its classic perfections of 
f orm^ the frigid obscenities of Ovid^s poem are repugnant to modern 
taste. How differently are we affected by the moving history of 
'Mariane and Wilhelm, Goethe’s ^^geliebtes dramatisches Eben- 
bild ! ” ^ One may compare for example the corresponding scenes 
in which the lovers are disillusioned. Ovid, with ingenious irony, 
makes himself the hidden observer of the bawd’s artifices practised 
upon his all too willing mistress, so that he is compelled to hear 
his rival praised and himself contemned, yet is prevented by cir- 
cumstances from giving vent to his righteous indignation. This 
is a tragicomic situation, and the poet makes the most of its 
comic possibilities. Fow Goethe too ironizes his hero (as with 
Ovid a poetical image of himself)^ particularly in the later con- 
ception of the Lelirjalire, but in a spirit exactly opposite to Ovid’s, 
What tragic irony in Wilhelm’s transports of happ}’’ love, to be 
followed abruptly by the catastrophe of the discovery! Ovid’s 
irony is cruel and cold, Goethe’s is blended with a tender pity for 
the guileless youth whose pure passion is so grossly and brutally 
betrayed. The fervor of diction and the prose rhythms, of Weriher 
are echoed in the closing scene of this tragedy of love: 

^^Und ihre Gestalt. . . . Er verier sich im Andenken an sie, 
seine Euhe ging in Verlangen fiber, er umfasste einen Baum, 
kuhlte seine heisse Wange an der Einde, und die Winde der Facht 
saugten begierig den Hauch auf, der aus dem reinen Busen bewegt 
hervordrang. Er fiihlte nach dem Halstuch, das er von ihr mit- 
genommen hatte, es war vergessen, es steckte im vorigen Fleide. 
Seine Lippen lechzten, seine Glieder zitterten vor Verlangen. 

^^^Die Musik horte auf, und es war ihm, als war’ er aus dem 
Elemente gefallen, in dem seine Empfindungen bisher emporge- 
tragen warden. Seine IJnruhe vermehrte sich, da seine Geffihle 
nicht mehr von den sanften Tdnen genahrt und gelindert wurden. 

® Calling attention to this fundamental difference of conception does not 
imply a desire to hold Ovid up to public execration as a monster of vice 
nor to exalt 'Gkiethe as a paragon of virtue in such matters. Certainly 
there are few poets in whose case such an invidious comparison would be 
more absurd. It is a curious fact that Goethe’s suppressed poem, Dus 
Tagehuoh (cf. Werke, 'WJeimar Ed., 2. Abt. v, 345 ff.) deals frankly with 
the same subject as Amores III, vrc, the only one of Ovid’s poems which 
Professor Showerman felt constrained to omit from Ms translation. 
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Brsetzte sich auf ilire Schwelle nieder und war schon mehr bernhigt, 
Er kiisste den messingenen Emg, womit man an ihre Tnre poehte^ 
er kusste die Scliwelle^ nber die ihre Ensse ans nnd em gingen^ 
nnd erwarmte sie durcli das Eener seiner Ernst. Dann sass er 
wieder erne Weile stille und daclite sie hinter ihren Yorliangen^ 
im weissen Nachtkleide, mit dem roten Band nm den Kopf, in 
snsser Enhe, nnd dacbte sicli selbst so nahe zn ihr hin^ dasis ihm 
vorkam^ sie mnsste nnii Ton ibm tranmen. Seine Gedanken 
waren lieblich, wie die Geister der Dammernng; Knlie nnd Ver- 
langen wecbselten m ihm^ die Liebe lief mit Sichandernder Hand 
iiber 'alle Saiten seiner Seele; es war^ als wenn der Gesang der 
Spbaren nber ihm stille stiinde, nm die leisen Melodien seines 
Herzens zn belanschen.-’^ 

Nothings surely^ could be less 0 vidian than that. 

E. STAisTTOisr Cawley. 

Harvard University. ^ 
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11 Filostrato by Giovanni Boccaccio^ translated into English 
verse by Hubertis Cummings. The Princeton Pressi^ 
Princeton^ N. J._, 1924. 

Twice before has Boccaccio^s Filostrato been translated into a 
foreign language, once into Erench prose in the late fourteenth 
or early fifteenth century by Pierre de Beauvais, Seneschal of An- 
jou, in his Troilm, published by Moland and D^Hericault, in 
Nouvelles frangoises en prose du XIV Siecle in Biblioiheque Flze- 
virienne, Paris, 1858, and once into German verse in the nine- 
teenth century by Karl Ereiherr von Beaulieu Marconnay in his* 
Troilus und Kressida, Berlin, A. Hofmann, 1884. This third 
translation of the poem by Professor Cummings is, save for the 
paraphrase of a considerable portion by Chaucer, the first in 
English. 

The translator has preferred a metrical form for a metrical 
original, although, unlike Beaulieu, who retained the ottava rima 
of the Italian, he has chosen, as more suitable to his English, to 
substitute an alexandrine in place of a pentameter in the final 
verse of each stanza, following therein the practice of Spenser. 

By presenting the Filostrato in metrical dress Professor Cum- 
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mings lias performed the nsiefiil service of helping to reveal the 
author^ who is at present known mainly by the prose Decameron, 
in his no less noteworthy character as poet. For to Boccaccio be- 
longs the credit of having m the Filostrato — and later in the 
Teseide — been the first to turn to literary account the popular 
verse measure of his day known as the ottam rima, which after- 
wards became in the hands of Ariosto and Tasso the standard 
meter of Italian epic. Furthermore^ the variety of other verse 
forms 'which he has used in the Ameto, the Amo7Vsa Visio?ie, and 
the Canzoni abundantly attests his right to the title of poet. 

To the task of providing a metrical rendering of the Filostrato 
Cummings has brought not only a scholarly knowledge of his 
author, amply reviewed in his doctoral dissertation, The Indebted- 
ness of Chaucer s ^Yorhs to the Italian Works of Baccaccio (Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati Studies, 1916), but also a native delicacy 
and refinement of feeling far more essential than scholarly appa- 
ratus to the difficult task of translating from the poetry of one 
language into that of another. In particular, aesthetic sensi- 
bilities of a high order were needed to couch in an idiom as rugged 
and essentially masculine as English that exquisitely faint and 
fugitive aroma, so largely dependent upon a feminine fineness of 
phraseology distinctively Italian, which distinguishes this poem 
above the other works of its author. In the accomplishment of 
this signal achievement the translator has drawn to his aid the 
eminently appropriate archaisms of French derivation used by 
Chaucer, such as joyaunce, pleasau7ice, gentilesse, noblesse, etc. 
By virtue of this happy expedient as well as by the fidelity with 
which he has adhered to the complicated rhyme scheme of the 
Italian, Cummings has succeeded to a high degree in reproducing 
the spirit of his original. While allowing himself the freedom 
indispensable to metrical translation, he has not, as Pope in the 
Iliad, made of the Filostrato in any sense a new poem after his 
own tastes. If, as Mathew Arnold says, the first duty of the trans- 
lator be to produce upon the mind of his reader the same impres- 
sion that the author he is translating produced upon the mind of 
the reader (or auditor) of his own day, we can, in so far as it is 
possible to judge from our own standpoint, make no doubt of the 
success of the translation. To the general impression of facile 
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and graceful artistry conveyed by the volume as a whole the hand- 
some type and page provided by the Princeton Press contribute 
conspicuously. This harmony between the content and the format 
of the volume should recommend it strongly to the lover and col- 
lector of books. 

It must be confessed^ however^ that to the scholar Cummingsf 
translation will prove less valuable than to the amateur. There is^ 
in the first place, room to doubt whether, as Cummings hopes in 
Ms preface, the translation can be of any great assistance to the 
Chaucerian scholar anxious to make an exact comparison of the 
language of the English with that of the Italian poet. No doubt 
the student of Chaucer will at times wish to know the general 
content of the Filostrato that he may discover what portions Chau- 
cer has utilized and what changes, if any, of a broad and outstand- 
ing character he has made in these portions. This he can readily 
do from reading Cummings' translation. But if his object be the 
finer one of delicate phraseological comparison, his attempts will 
be to a large extent baffled. Undoubtedly such a close literal ren- 
dering as would provide opportunity for this minute phraseolo- 
gical comparison isi largely, if not wholly, precluded by the choice 
on the part of the translator of a metrical rendering. One can- 
not well in such a case kill two birds with one stone. Certainly 
for the general reader, anxious merely to obtain a faithful repro- 
duction of the spirit of the poem in a smooth and artistic trans- 
lation, a literary rendering would have proved less welcome than 
the far more difficult and ambitious achievement that Professor 
Cummings has so well executed. But while the translator should 
not be held to task for not having provided what was excluded by 
his design, it must be acknowledged that he is not always careful 
to reproduce accurately the exact meaning of his original. This 
defect will frequently cause embarrassment not only to the Chau- 
cerian student, but also to the student of Italian literature. In a 
number of cases he either misses/ or, in hist search for a striking 
and harmonious English equivalent, misrepresents the sense now 
of Sfingle words and now of whole clauses in the Italian. To limit 
the unwelcome and seemingly invidious task of citing examples 
to a single instance of each kind, we may notice Cummings' ren- 
dering of the Italian accorid (canto I, stanza 11, verse 7) as 
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dainty and lissom/^ Certainly the word accortOj which is, by 
the way, a favorite adjective of the author in personal descrip- 
tions, oceuring again I, 19, 8, II, 28, 1, and 71, 7, IV, 19, 6 and 
50, 5, is not covered or touched in meaning by either or both of 
the English adjectives used by Cummings, and means a mental, 
not a physical attribute, here perhaps discerning/^ An example 
of an erroneous rendering of an entire clause is furnished by the 
translation of canto I, stanza 28, verses 1-3. Here the Italian, 
according to the edition of M'outier, Florence, 1831, which is pre- 
sumably that used by the translator, runs as follows : 

Piaeque quell atto a Troilo, al tornare 
Gh’ ella fe^ in se, alquanto sdegnosetto, 

Quasi dicesse; non ci si puo stai*e? 

Cummings here translates as foUows : 

Winch, graceful gesture pleased young Troilo, 

So in the movement showed her dainty pride, — 

As if she said : “ May not a wight stand so ? — 

The error here lies both in the meaning and in the construction 
of the clause beginning ^"^al tornare and ending ^^fe^ in 
Tornare in se means recover one^s composure/^ the reference 
being backward to the words donnesoa altezm of the preceding 
stanza, and the idea expressed in the construction al followed by 
the infinitive is that of temporal sequence, which in English would 
have to be rendered by a clause consisting of ^^upon^’ followed 
by the verbal noun or once followed by the past tense. Ac- 
cordingly the whole clause would have to be translated, “^^Upon 
recovering or ^^once she had recovered her con^osure,^^ etc. 
This passage is of peculiar interest from the standpoint, above 
indicated, of comparison with Chaucer, since it is one that the 
English poet undertook to reproduce, but either failed to under- 
stand or did not care to take the trouble to render accurately, and 
thus missed one of the finest psychological touches in the Italian. 

It is, moreover, to be regretted, both from the standpoint of the 
scholar and from that of the general reader, that Professor Cum- 
mings should not have seen fit to include the Proemio in his trans- 
lation. In this document, which is in prose and which is ad- 
dressed by the author to hist lady, Maria d^Aquino, Boccaccio re- 
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veals the occasion that prompted the composition of the poem that 
follows. He here explains to his noMUissima donna that he was 
led to the composition of the Filostrato by the fact that she had 
recently left Naples for Sannio, and that, being plunged thereby 
into the deepest distress, he had determined to give vent to his 
sorrow in song and to have recourse for that purpose to the 
ancient story of the love-lorn Troilus as furnishing an apt parallel 
to his own case. But, as he is careful to add, the excellent lady 
Maria must guard against the error of applying to herself all the 
implications of the antique fable. For not only must not the 
poet dare to hope that such bliss will ever be his as came to Troilus 
in the full possession of Cressida, but more particularly he warns 
ins lady against the folly of supposing that he could have the te- 
merity to imply that she would ever become as faithless to him 
as Cressida became to Troilus. These declarations of the author 
in the Proemio are of the utmost value in enabling us to deter- 
mine the stage reached by the poet in his courtship of Maria at 
the time that the Filostrato was written, as well as the chronono- 
gical position occupied by the poem among the other juvenile 
romaneesi of Boccaccio, in which, as is well known, he alludes in 
one fashion or another to his love for this lady. Thus it is evi- 
dent from the tone of despair in which he remonstrates with his in- 
namorata because of her departure from Naples that he had already 
made considerable headway in his courtship. From this it may be 
inferred that the poem was written after the earlier portion of the 
FilocolOj in which he describes his first sight of Maria in the 
temple and his subsequent talk with her in the convent, in the 
course of which he received from her a commission to write that 
earliest of his romances. It is likewise clear from the two caveats 
added by the author to warn his lady against taking to herself the 
further implications of the Trojan story that the poem was writ- 
ten both before he had, by means of a nocturnal surprise, stolen 
from her the final favors and before he had been deserted by her 
for another lover. From this it may be inferred that the poem 
was written before the Ameto and before the later portion of the 
Fihaolo, in both of which express reference is made to these sub- 
sequent events. In other words, we may say that the Filostrato 
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was written after Boccaccio had become well acquainted with 
Maria^ but before he had gained full possession of her person^ and 
while he was^ despite the purely conventional demurrer of the 
ProemiOj, living in high hopes of the eventual gratification of his 
desires. This evidently critical phase in the relation of the poet 
to Maria at the time has, furthermore, an important bearing 
upon the character of the poem itself. In no other of his works 
has Boccaccio reached the high level of fervent eloquence that 
appears in the Filostraio. He uses a language of exalted pas- 
sion, fraught with echoes of the Vita Nuova of Dante and other 
specimens of the dolce stil nuovo, both in addressing his lady in 
the Proemio and also, not infrequently, in his representation of 
the grief of Troilus at the departure of Cressida. We have ac- 
cordingly, alike from this elevated language and from the explicit 
statements of the Proemio, every reason to believe that the Filos- 
traio was written when its author was on the rising tide of a pas- 
sion that was sweeping him ever nearer to the object of his hearts 
desire. For these several reasons it cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that the Proemio should always be read in connection 
with the Filostraio, to which it furnishes the key and of which 
it was intended by the author to serve as an inseparable part. 
Furthermore, the inclusion of the Proemio, in which constant 
reference is made to the absence of Maria from Haples, would 
have saved the translator from making in his note (p. 189) the 
mistake of supposing that the Filostrato may have been written 
in Florence. 

Hathaniel B. Geifeixt. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Studien mm Bedeutungswandel im DeutscJien, II, von E. Wel- 
LAHDER. Uppsala IJniversidets Arsskrift, 1923. vii + 187 pp. 

Einfuhrung in die Bedeutungslehre, von H. Spbeber. Bonn und 
Leipzig, 1923. iv + 96 pp. 

In the extremely difficult subject of defining and circumscribing 
semantic phenomena probably no one has done more in recent 
years than Wellander. His Studien zum Bedeutungswandel, I, 
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appearing m 1917, was generally acknowledged as holding a place 
next m importance to the works of Paul ^ and Wundt. ~ Follow- 
ing in the main Panhs logical rather than Wnndt^s psychological 
conception of development of meaning he yet was able to clarify 
obscurities in both and to suggest new points of view for the treat- 
ment and classification of semantic material. The above work is 
a continuation of this study of almost equal length but scarcely 
of equal importance. This is not because the author has not 
acquitted himself equally well of his task, but rather because the 
subject-matter has yielded fewer positive results from the stand- 
point of semantics. 

Wellander takes up the study of the syntactical ellipsis in the 
German language with the object of determining its semantic 
significance. In this he sets himself the task of collecting, defin- 
ing and classifying the numerous cases of omission (of word, 
phrase, or clause), and of determining, m as far as possible, the 
sources of and the reasons for the omissions. In opposition to 
the view usually taken by writers on syntax, Wellander does not 
consider every case of omission as representing some tjj>e of ellip- 
sis. In his first chapter he discusses the various types of non- 
elliptical omissions. In this the most important in its bearing on 
the study of semantics is what he terms semantically determined 
word-reduction^^ {semasiologisch iedingte Wortredukiion). This 
is what Paul (Prinzipien, § 62) and others have generally 
called specialization^ of meaning. For example: Schirm ^protec- 
tion^ to Schirm ^ umbrella^ is usually explained simply as a case 
of specialization of meaning. For Wellander, however, it is not 
merely a question of semantics but first a morphological problem 
of the suppression of one member of a compound word, m this 
case RegenscMrm, It is the suppression of one member of the 
compound that brings about the semantic change for the part not 
suppressed. The word Schirm would never have had the mean- 
ing ^ umbrella,^ if the word Begen had not at one time associated 
itself with it and limited its meaning. One cannot, therefore, 
speak of a specialization of meaning, asi if this were a matter of 
several stages of narrowing. The special meaning is there the 

^Paul, der BpraoJigesohichte, 

® Wundt j Ydlherpsgchologie, Die Bprache, II. 
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moment the limiting -word is used. The limiting word is left out 
and the simple form at once assumes the meaning of the com- 
pound. Eut while Wellander lists this type among the non-ellipti- 
cal omissions, he is himself in doubt as to whether it might not 
also be a form of his second type of ellipsis (see below). He 
freely admits, however, his inability definitely to classify many 
forms of omission, so that numerous examples are found as illus- 
trations of two or more t^pes. 

Ellipsis he defines as the partial or complete omission of the 
common element in two corresponding syntactical constructions. 
He differs from other writers on s}nitax in regarding it not as the 
result of a completed si}mtaetieal process als Ergebnis eines abge- 
schlossenen Processes,^^ but as a syntactical function. Not the 
omission itself is the important fact, but the processes causing 
this omission. Ellipses are of two types: (1) the two members 
combine forming a loose syntactical construction but without a 
corresponding semantic union; (2) the members combine form- 
ing a close syntactical union with more or less unified meaning. 
The first of these types doesi not, for the most part, affect the de- 
velopment of meaning, which makesf the work of more importance 
syntactically than semantically. And yet it is easy to understand 
why the author had to include it in a comprehensive outline of the 
ellipsis. A discussion of the second type of ellipsis, which is of 
especial importance for semantic development, is promised us for 
the near future and will no doubt constitute Part III of the 
studies. Judging from the keen analysis, the thoroness and origi- 
nality characterizing the first two parts, we may expect a valuable 
contribution to semantic study in what is to follow. 

Sperbef^s work purports to be an introduction to the study of 
semantics. His object is not to build up a complete system, but 
rather to indicate certain methods of approach to the subject. 
Students of semantics familiar with his former works and articles 
will recognize in this study rather a restatement and resume of 
his contributions to semantics, than any new matter of import- 
ance. Some ten years ago he published his most important con- 
tribution: tiler den AffeM als Ursache der Sprachvermderung 
(Halle, 1914) . In this he sets up the thesis that changes in mean- 
ing come about thru one cause and only one, viz, feeling (Affekt). 
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Ideas proper are not active principles capable of calling forth 
changes in themselvesi^ such principles are, however,i a part of the 
emotions accompanying ideas. A word in a certain combination 
becomes '^surcharged with feeling"" (affelctietont) and in that 
state only will it have a tendency to change its meaning. An 
example of almost universal application is the recent word lol- 
schewilc. The association of this word with certain emotions 
causes it to bob up into consciousness much more frequently than 
a word in which the emotional factor is less strong, with the result 
that this gives rise to its use in situations quite different from 
those which called forth its first use. So the term may be applied 
to any number of individuals one does not like and its meaning 
limited only by the number of persons to which it is applied. 
This IS only one of numerous examples Sperber gives to illustrate 
this psychic phenomenon. Undoubtedly he has here hit upon an 
important semantic fact, but when he insists upon emotion as 
the only decisive factor in all changes in meaning, he goes too far.^ 
Wellander, in the work discussed here, has shown that a new mean- 
ing may arise in the case of ellipsis or word-reduction. As soon as 
the Regen of Regenschirm or the Schreil of ScJireiifeder is 
omitted, the simple form 8 chirm or Feder immediately takes on a 
new meaning. Where is there any emotional factor in the omis- 
sion of the first element of the compound? 

Another fact upon which Sperber lays considerable stress is 
what he designates as Eonsozkdion^ a term he borrows from IsTor- 
een"s Vdrt Sprdh, and which we may render by co-association, 
altho we admit the pleonasm in the compound. The co-associa- 
tions are the accompanying ideas or feelings, whether conscious 
or unconscious, associated with the use of a word. These associa- 
tions are just as important for the development of meaning of 
the word as the principal meaning itself and must be taken into 
account in any thoro investigation of its semantic history. Sper- 
ber"s examples of these associations are all taken from Middle 
High German writers. Thus Wolfram von Eschenbach co-asso- 
ciates herze and ougen in a large number of passages. If the 

» In a recent article in the Zs, d. vol. 59, p. 53, note, he goes so far 
as to challenge any one to name a single instance where the emotional 
factor plays no part in semantic change. 
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connecting link were then^ as is likely_, a word like Trane, tlie 
association would clearly indicate that for Wolfram lierze had a 
connotation of sadness. 

It is the opinion of some linguistic scholars that while there 
undoubtedly are laws governing semantic phenomena^, it is ques- 
tionable whether they will ever be discovered. Some doubt such 
laws altogether.'^ Wellander^ in the above work (pp. iv^ v)^ be- 
lieves there are laws^ but since we are only at the beginning of 
semantic investigation, at the stage where we are still trying to 
determine types of semantic change, there are many steps to 
be taken before we can hope to come upon traces of semantic 
laws. Sperber, however, does not hesitate to formulate such a 
law. Developing further his idea of co-association, he observes 
that concepts strongly emotionalized show a tendency to persist in 
consciousness. So a person for whom, for example, the word 
music was emotionally emphasized (affehthetont), would be likely 
to use for an idea ^agreement' a word like harmony or accord, 
etc. This psychological tendency Sperber formulates into the fol- 
lowing law: “If at a certain time a complex of ideas {V or st el- 
lung shomylex) becomes so strongly emotionalized that it forces 
one word beyond the limits of its original meaning and causes it 
to take on a new meaning, then one may definitely expect that 
the same complex of ideas will force other expressaons belonging 
to it to overstep the limits of their semantic use and will lead to 
the development of new meanings.^^ The author has apparently 
so far applied his law only to show the influence of the special 
vocabularies m which the emotionalized words originate, on the 
general vocabulary. Thus, if we take the military language, we 
find that at certain periods such words as hesiiirmen, Ausfall, 
uniergralen, etc., becoming emotionalized, developed meanings 
which, as a result of the functioning of the law, became part of 
the general vocabulary. 

Unfortunately Sperber vitiates the good impression of the really 
constructive parts of his work by his polemical tendencies against 
those who differ from him, especially against Wellander. He 
opposes not only a number of the latter^s classifications, but rather 

^ Compare, for example, Nyrop, Grammaire Mstorique de Id Imgue 
frmgaise iv, § 112, and Sanssure, Gours de Unguistiqm ginirale, p. 135. 
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superfluously takes up the cudgels in behalf of Meringer and his 
socio-historical linguistic investigations (Sachforschung) , appar- 
ently mainly because Wellander had regarded them as rather ez- 
affserated as far as their semantic value was concerned. What 
purpose have controversies of this sort in an Introduction to 
Semantic Study? 

Samuel Kuoesch. 

University of Minnesota, 


Ver y No Creer; a Comedia Attributed to Lope de Vega, By 
Geoege I. Dale, Eeprinted from ^¥asllington University 
Studies, Vol. xi^ Humanistic Series, Ho. 1. 1923. 

This edition is the result of the collation of an anonymous MS. 
in the Biblioteca Hacional at Madrid with the printed version of a 
play of the same name published in the spurious Parte veinticuatro 
de las Comedias del Fenix de Espana Lope de Vega Garpio, y las 
mejores que hasta aora han salido, published in 1633 by Jusepe 
Ginobart, mereader de libros.'’^ Although all of the plays in this 
volume are attributed to Lope, only four are known to be his, two 
belong certainly to Euiz de Alarcon, and one to Matias de los 
Eeyes. This spurious publication under Lope^s name seems to have 
been the principal ground for attributing the authorship of this 
play to him, succeeding commentators seeming to have been con- 
tented to take the word of Jusepe Ginobart at its face value — 
including La Barrera, Paz y Melia, and Duran. 

The MS. which serves as the basis of the present edition is 
Catalogue Humber 2364 in the Biblioteca Hacional; it is anony- 
mous, and bears aprobaciones of August 5 and October 16, 1619. 
Only the last folio, bearing the " aprobaciones and the last four- 
teen verses of the play (which are not in Lope^s hand), belong to 
the MS. as originally approved; the remainder of the play is 
written in several hands of the eighteenth century. The identity 
of the author is nowhere implied, either in the aprobaciones 
or in the body of the play. 

The play itself is of such little value, either bibliographical or 
literary, that it is doubtful that its publication can be brought to 
serve any useful purpose. If it is Lope^s — which, by the editor’s 
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irank admission^ is at best open to doubt — it can scarcely be hoped 
that it will throw any new light upon his work. But the MS. is 
not of the seTenteenth century, its authorship is a matter of suppo- 
sition and conjecture, and the only patently genuine thing about 
it is the ofiScial approval of the authorities. 

The publication of the play under Lope^s name in the spurious 
Parte veinticuatro of 1632 argues nothing; Lope^s reputation as a 
popular dramatist was utilized commercially over and over again 
by booksellers and autores de comedias alike, and nothing was 
more common in the Golden Age than the publication of poly- 
genetic collections of plays of unknown or obscure authorship, the 
only bid of which for public favor consisted in their claim to have 
proceeded from the hand of the Eenix.^ 

The following interior evidence is adduced by the editor in sup- 
port of Lope^s authorship : 

The play is in Lope’s style. This is important, if so ; but it should 
be borne in mind that while Lope was capable of producing wildly 
extravagant plots, his most riotous extravaganzas never succeeded 
in being dull. And Ver y no creer is dull to a superlative degree; 
the action is unmotivated, the entrances and exits wooden and 
mechanical, the complication unreasonable and ridiculous — ^the de- 
nouement particularly being brought about in a fashion that out- 
rages reason.^ It is argued that, assuming the play to be Lope’s, 
it must belong to an early period; but, without the necessity for 
commentation upon the proper precedence of cart and horse, it is 

^ “ Mais pour quiconque veut bien refi^cbir k la facility avec laquelle, au 
dix-septitoe si^cle, une piece 6tait attribute k tel ou tel auteur par un 
imprimeur ou par un libraire, il ne saurait Stre douteux que la presence 
du nom de Lope en t^te d^une comedia non publi^e par lui ne constitue k 
elle seule ni une preuve, ni un commencement de preuve, ni m§me une pr^- 
somption. Elle signifie simplement que IMditeur la lui attribuait, de bonne 
foi ou dans le seur espoir de la mieux vendre. II suffit de se rappeler le 
grand nombre d’attributions erronSes qui n’ont pas d’autre origins pour 
■gtre sur la competence de ces * attributeurs.’ ” E. Foulcbe Delbosc, 

'Ta Estrella de Sevilla," Revue Eispanique, xnvni, 530 f. 

® Lope’s La desdiohada Estefania^ tbe complication of wbicb, thougb witb 
a tragic desenredk), is a parallel of that of Yer y no creer, furnishes an 
interesting and instructive contrast in the masterly manner in which the 
same theme is handled. \La desdiohada Bstefcmia was published in 1619, 
the date of the MS. of Yer y no creer. Of. the Eeal Academia’s edition of 
Lope’s O'hras, vm. 
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to be noted that comparison of Ver y no creer with plays of Lope^s 
earliest period results in no advantage.^ At the time when Lope 
was supposedly engaged in the confection of this dull monstrosity, 
he was writing plays of such dramatic and literary worth as La 
pohreza estimada, Los comendadores de Cordolaj JEl testimonio 
vengado, and Adonis y VenuSj, all of which, on Lope^s own author- 
ity, antedate 1603, and are fairly representative of his earlier 
period. 

Emploj^ment of commedia delV arte tricks. Lope drew many of 
his devices from the Italians, but the influence of the commedia 
delV arte is to be seen in the Spanish drama from the beginning to 
the close of the Golden Age. The plays of Lope de Eueda, Juan 
de Timoneda, Cristobal de Yirues, and, later, those of Lope^s con- 
temporaries and successors, show as much patterning after the 
Italian school as do those of Lope himself. 

Use of mythological and classical references. This was a general 
literary convention of the period, and was not at all individually 
characteristic of Lope. It is to be noted, not to make the list too 
prolix, in the works of all of the authors above cited, and was not 
at all confined to the drama or to Spain, but extended throughout 
the literature of the Eenaissance. 

Italianate names of lovers. Lope often used affected Italianate 
names for his principals in plays of the romance type ; but he 
was less addicted to this use than was Calderon. Tirso de Molina, 
Andres de Claramonte, Guillen de Castro, Eicardo de Turia, Caspar 
de Aguilar, and the Canon Tarrega also show a fondness for 
Italianate names. There are only two Italianate names in Ver y 
no creer — Fabio and Leonora. 

The figure of the hero’s servant, so important a one in Lope’s 
plays, cannot be adduced as a proof of authorship ; this personage, 
by name Clascano, a soldier who attaches himself to the^ hero’s 
fortunes toward the middle of the first act, is weak, supine, and 
stupid; he does nothing to advance the intrigue, and only once 
does he make a flaccid attempt to be humorous. Lope developed 
the part of the hero’s servant as an important agent in the pro- 
motion of the intrigue ; as early as 1603 he was witty, resourceful, 
commentative, the satirical critic and the ingenious promoter of 

® For purposes of comparison, the plays listed in the prologue of the first 
edition of Ml peregrino m su patria (1604) furnish a fair basis. 
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Ms master’s loTe affairs.^ There are many early plays of Lope in 
whieli there is no comic servant ; but I know of none in which the 
figure is introduced without being given an important part in the 
development of the intrigue. ISTor do I know of any one of Lope’s 
plays in which the figure^ if it occurs^ is not introduced early in 
the course of the action. 

In the edition under discussion^ one would have preferred that 
more attention should have been paid to the many and obvious 
lacunae^ while the notes on versification might well have been more 
extended in their scope^ particularly as regards the correspondence 
of the use of verse forms in Ver y no creer with Lope’s practise 
during the period in which the play was written. 

It is difficult to see that any useful purpose is to be served by 
the attribution of this work to Lope or to any other^ considering the 
tenuous quality of the evidence upon which any conclusion must 
rest, and the utter lack of intrinsic value in the play itself. How- 
ever, the printed version of 1632 and the eighteenth-century MS. 
reproduced by Professor Dale may be conceded to have some value 
as examples of the dramatic hack-work of the Golden Age. 

W. A. Whatlet. 

The Ohio State University » 


Der Traum in der deutschen Bomantih. Von Philipp Lersoh. 
Mtinchen: Hochschulbuchhandlung Max Hueber, 1923. 70 
PP- 

It might well be asked whether the study of German Romanti- 
cism has not in the past been directed too much to large, compre- 
hensive aspects, that is, to the movement as a whole, and whether 
more particular points and details, the minutiae or Bausteine, 
have not been somewhat neglected. Indeed, there is reason to 
believe that if the long list of general treatises beginning with Haym 
had been preceded by a still longer list of special monographs, our 
ideas about Romanticism would today be clearer and more fix:ed. 

^ Of. the Tancredo of La pohrem estimada^ the Galindo of Los mmenda- 
dores de Cordota, and the Hortensio and Belardo of La fu&rza lastimosaf 
all of which plays belong to the period before 1003. 
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From tins point of view tlie work of Lexseli, although belated^ is 
quite valuable. 

Starting with the purely rationalistic conception of the 
dream during the age of Enlightenment^ the author traces, through 
Herder and Jean Paul, a gradually changing attitude, culminat- 
ing in the Eomantic point of view, which regards the dream as the 
archet 3 ^pe or UrMd of all true poetry. This idea is described as 
arising in direct opposition to that of the Eationalists. With 
these premises^ the Eomantic interpretation of the dream is con- 
sidered from two aspects, viz , the dream as life, that is, its reality 
for the inner, spiritual man; and life as a dream, that is, the un- 
reality and ineomprehensibEity of life for the external, conscious 
man (compare Schopenhauer). 

The author^s purpose to restrict his investigation to G. H. von 
Schubert and the Older Eomanticists (p. 7) has not been con- 
sistently carried out. He has included some discussion of E. T. 
A, Hoffmann and Eichendorfl and dwelt at greater length upon' 
Kleist. This is not to be deprecated, for neglect of Kleist, especi- 
ally, would have made the study very fragmentary and inconclu- 
sive. In the relation of Strahl to Katchen, Lerseh discovers 
suggestions of the relation, imperfectly developed, between the 
somnambulist and the magnetiser (p. 36). In Hamburg he 
recognizes the intention on the part of EJeist to have the hero 
conceived as a somnambulisit. Although it will be difficult for 
many to subscribe entirely to the authors reasoning on these pages 
(pp. 35-38), his summary 'seems correct (p. 38): ^‘^Aber jeden- 
falls ist zu erkennen, dass des Dichters Interesse auch hier (i. e., 
in Hamburg) wie im Katchen letzten Endest der dichterisch- 
symbolischen Kraft gait, die in der Darstellung von Traumzu- 
standen fiir ihn gelegen war.^^ 

The effective point of departure which Lerseh uses for his ex- 
position is (p. 9) that Eomantieism seeks to comprehend the 
world not as a concrete object (Gegenstand) but as a condition 
(Zustmd). In conceiving his problem in this manner, he fur- 
nishes us with a new point of view from which to consider the 
great antithesis embodied in Classicism and Eomantieism. We 
have become accustomed to finding this antithesis described by 
such contrasts as 1) the state of being (Sein) and 2) the state 
of becoming {Werden) ; 1) the finite or the consummate and 2) 
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the infinite; 1) fulfilment and 2) yearning; 1) the Apollinian 
and 2) the Dionysaae; or 1) the masculine and 2) the feminine. 
Lerseh adds to these the conception just mentioned. Further- 
more he establishes a parallelism between Classaeism and the state 
of being awake, on the one hand, and Eomanticism and the state 
of dreaming, on the other. 

The mam emphasis of the work fallsi upon Tieck and aSTovalis. 
With both the dream is, of course, immensely popular. But for 
hTovalis it transcends its dream-nature and becomes life — a means 
of peering through the veil of earthly existence into the Great 
Beyond; Tieck, on the other hand, always remains conscious that 
it is a dream. In somewhat analagous manner the imaginative 
power of the two poets in general is contrasted (p. 51). Unfortu- 
nately there is no discussion at all of one of the most remarkable 
of Tieck^s Kunstmdrchen, namely. Die Seele, a striking tale in 
which the soul of the sleeping hero temporarily leaves its body 
m the form of a mouse, only to return after it has made a won- 
derful discovery, which is meanwhile communicated to the sleeper 
in a dream. In the opinion of the reviewer this story throws 
more light upon Tieck^s treatment of the dream and his attitude 
toward it than any passage noticed by the author. 

The last section of the work, from page 56 on, dealing with 
dream reminiscences in the Eomantic Marchen and drawing an 
excellent analogy with Tieck’s satirical dramas (pp. 62 ff.) is 
perhaps the most valuable portion of all. 

It is to be regretted that a study’ of some intrinsic value such 
asi this should be marred by frequent lack of specific references 
and by poor proof-reading. The first-mentioned objection is illus- 
trated by the casual paraphrase (p. 16), without definite refer- 
ence, of the following words of Siegfried in TiecFs Genoveva, 
which represent as clear an anticipation of a phase of the Freud- 
ian suppressed desires as one could wish for in literature : 

Wie man im Traume oft die eignen Wiinsche 
Zum innigsten Entsetzen kennen lernt. 

(Tieck, Ootta ed., n, 1S4). 

As for proof-reading, punctuation especially has suffered. Over 
three dozen necessary commas are omitted. Besides there are at 
least fifteen other obvious typographical errors. 

Edwik H. Zexdel. 


Indiana University. 
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Ferdinand Brunetiere et la Critique Litteraire, par Waltee Je- 
QEiEE^ These;, Lausanne;, 1922. 

M. Jeqnier has an intuition of ^‘^the infinite otherwiseness of 
things/^ and so when he conies in contact with Brunetiere’s con- 
Tiction of unity he reacts, — ^with something of the militant intran- 
sigeance which characterizes the subject of his attack. 

hTot that there is any philosophy in the intention. The author 
will not study, he tells ns in the Introduction, the intellectual or 
ethical or religious evolution of Brunetiere (for these we are 
referred to Victor Giraud) ; he will not even eonsdder ideas on 
literary criticism except from the point of view which Brunetiere 
always took, le point de vue logique. Did Brunetiere succeed in 
proving anything? This is the single issue that M. Jequier de- 
liberately raises. But it is obvious, as one peruses the book, that 
the writer continually deals with generalizations which force him 
to break bounds. 

As to many details (which, if our definition is right, are what 
primarily interest M. Jequier), in a style that a superabundance 
of dashes, varied by rows of dots, renders a little choppy (perhaps 
this too is a problem in unity), he makes good points. He reveals 
a significant inconsistency in Brunetiere^s judgmentsi of Eousseau 
and an important contradiction in Brunetiere^s assessment of Bal- 
zac and Elaubert; he objects validly to the speed with which Bru- 
neti^re read his documents; he ably attacks Brunetiere^s objections 
to impartiality in criticism (in spite of himself M. Jequier ap- 
proaches general ideas) ; he wisely allies himself with Goethe and 
Sainte-Beuve on the matter of sympathy in criticism. There is 
a suggestion here and there less of sympathy than of petulance, 
born no' doubt of his irritation at Brunetiere^s philosophy. 

For do what he will M. J6quier cannot avoid the main issue. 
It becomes very clear that he himself, on the subject of literary 
values, is completely a relativist, so completely that with a down- 
rightness not unlike Brunetiere^s he asks who today could be any- 
thing else, and with a power of exclusion not unlike his author^s 
he is unaware of such critics as Maurras, Lasserre, Belloc, More 
and Babbitt. And the result of this fundamental if not explicit 
objection to Brunetiere^s doctrine is a hostile appraisal of the 
author of the Discours de Combats Had M. Jequier admitted the 
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issue and had he granted that there are two sides he might have 
dealt with the subject in a broader manner. 

Consider for example an essay of Brnnetiere’s which lends itself 
to such scientific discussion as is normal in a thesiS;, that on le 
OaracUre JEssentiel de la LiUemture Frangaise, It contains char- 
acteristic inconsistencies; in the manner to which M. Jequier, with 
his respect for the integrity of material, properly objects, Brune- 
tiere (be it said without impugning his sincerity) is manipu- 
lating the evidence. But, discounting this, Brunetiere arrives 
at a generalization which compells attention and has a degree 
of validity, and his style here as elsewhere has a bracing quality 
which, altho M. Jequier is not prompt to recognize it, may 
be counted a real contribution to French criticism. And the 
conclusion to which Brunetiere comes, as a little interpretation 
and the admission of the existance of main issues will show, is a 
revelation of his essential, and important, doctrine. The bond of 
the social (le caractere essentiel) is the bond of common humanity, 
the idea of common humanity is close to* the idea of a permanent 
human element, and this brings us to the Brunetiere absolute, 
"^^an absolute based on the unity of the human spirit as it has 
manifested itself in history.-^^ ^ 

The humanism of Brunetiere, whatever be one^s personal judg- 
ment of it, is a significant historical phenomenon, in a cen- 
tury the chief tendency of which had been in the opposite direc- 
tion, of which it had been the principal activity to put man into 
nature. An investigation of it and a placing of Brunetiere 
historically would be an important part of a complete study of 
Brunetiere^s literary critism, and should commend itself to M. 
J4quier, who has historical perspective, who knows about the 
critics of the eighteenth century, beginning with Du Bos, and is 
well acquainted with the modern period,^ Furthermore a recog- 

1 Babbitt, Masters of French Qritichsyn, Boston, 1913, p. 328. Frequent 
references in Bruneti&re’s article to Fint^rSt proprement humain ” and 
to cet homme universel ” show the persistence of this conception in the 
critic’s mind. 

2 Altho the reviewer thinks, contrary to M. J^uier, that Brunetiere is 
right in insisting upon the pioneer character of the criticism of Sainte- 
Beuve. M. Jequier makes the usual mistake about the meaning of Buffon’s 
le style, (fest Vhomme (p. 149) ; he takes Buffon to be relativistic, where- 
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nition of tlie existence of tMs humanism throws an entirely differ- 
ent light upon certain claims of Bmnetiere to objectivity^ upon 
his attempt to approach a universal. As M. Jeqnier points out, 
Brunetiere cannot deny a subjective quality in criticism. But if 
one accepts the notion of similar sensibilities in a series of sub- 
jects — of a common reaction of their common humanity — ^the 
words subjective and objective are less pertinent, and to insist 
upon them is to insist upon conceptions which for the opponent in 
the debate are not valid. The debaters are arguing in different 
dimensions. 

Another consideration not stressed by M. Jequier is the psycho- 
logy of Brunetiere, yet a writer whose favorite remark is: Je ne 
suis pas du tout de cet avis has a twist in Ms mentality not to be 
neglected by a student of his. criticism. There remain also a host 
of problems personal but not necessarily becoming mere gossip; 
if some of Brunetiere^s criticism was colored by hist personal hates, 
as the author of the thesis says affective and not logicaP^) the 
details of these should be scrutinized in a historical, scientific 
spirit — ^no less could be demanded of so good a relativist as M. 
Jequier. Perhaps in a later work he will extend himself in these 
directions.^ 

Hoeatio E. Smith. 

Amherst College. 


Thomas Hardy's Universe. A Study of a Poet's Mind. By Eenest 
BEE isTisrECKE, Je. London : Fisher Unwin. 

It is an agreeable habit of those who seek to interpret Mr. 
Hardy^s work to confine their discussion to a single phase of his 
genius. From the earliest criticism of the novels by Lionel John- 
son, now the classic among Hardy studies, to the latest discussion 
by Mr. Brennecke there has been more detailed research than is 

as Buffoa^s point of view is altogether dilferent. Of. the esoamen critique 
in Hatzfeld^s edition of the Disoours sur le BtyUj Paris, Lecoffre, 1872, 
especially p. xii. 

»In a definitive work he should include a bibliography and an index. 
Misprints in the volume are few; we have noted: p. 3, dour, read pour; 
p. 27, Ide, read de; p. 60, artitisque, read artistique; p. 90, constestons, 
read ooniestons. 
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common in the studies of a living vTiter. Mr. Hard^^’s novels^ 
presenting with epic scope and unity of design a modern tragedie 
humamej have very widely appealed to critics; his poetry less 
widely. But it is quite remarkable that the one field in which Mr. 
Hardy has generally been granted supremac^q at least since Brown- 
ing, that of philosophical poetry, has to the present received only 
rather uncritical attention. 

Mr. Brennecke has set out to accomplish for the philosopher 
what his predecessors did for the technician, novelist, and poet. 
As a critic of Mr. Hard^^^s thought, Mr. Brennecke^s way is obvi- 
ously beset with pitfalls, of all the most treacherous, perhaps, the 
tendency to attach ready-made labels to whatever he finds. But 
Mr. Brennecke treads wanly; he recognizes that a poet and a pro- 
fessional philosopher can never be the same ; and his definition of 
philosophy in this study of Mr. Hardy, as ^^the prevailing colour 
and composition of the screen through which he views the world 
in his writings, surely promises much. To get the perspective for 
his study, Mr. Brennecke chooses Schopenhauerian lenses. The 
choice is, of course, not arbitrary, for many critics before Mr. 
Brennecke have noticed that Schopenhauer and Mr. Hardy have 
stood agreed at certain points. Much of the book is devoted to 
tracing, especially in The Dynasts, the five attributes of the Will, 
as set down by Schopenhauer. The most telling examples are found 
in connection with Mr. Hardy^s urging the aimlessness and uncon- 
sciousness of the Will : 

Why prompts the Will so senseless-shaped a doing? 

I have told thee that it works unwittingly. 

As one possessed, not judging. 


Why doth It so and so, and ever so. 

This viewless, voiceless Turner of the Wheel? 

Although the reader may find too much Schopenhauer in the early 
chapters, he will find by no means dull reading, for Mr. Brennecke 
is an accomplished and a zealous student of his subject. More 
directly to the purpose is the finely conceived chapter, ^^A Meta- 
physical Biography of Thomas Hardy,^^ in which the critic shows 
the essential unity of Mr. Hardy^s thought. Even the casual reader 
of the Wessex novels must be struck with the frequent use of such 
expressions as, it chanced,^^ it so happened ; and Mr. Bren- 
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necke^s discussion of those purblind doomsters/^ time and chance, 
shows how Mr. Hardy^s philosophical habit inclines him to com- 
bine the slightly considered things of life again and again into a 
plausible basis for tragedy. The dainty Elfride, whose charms Mr. 
Hardy is at pains to discredit, represents the capriciousness of 
chance in confounding two capable men. Like the Greek sceptics, 
Mr. Hardy contends that man^s greatest trials result from the in- 
consequence rather than from the consequence of things. This is 
particularly noticeable in his treatment of the physical and moral 
wearing down of charcter, for unlike Zola and his school, Mr. 
Hardy is never anxious to stress an inherent weakness which might 
serve to bring about ultimate destruction, but lets his character go 
down in an unequal warfare with circumstances. Mr. Brennecke^s 
method is not to present his evidence in incontrovertible mass ; in 
fact, had he wished it he might have filled a lengthy chapter with 
examples of disaster and unhappiness which attend the delivery or 
non-delivery of letters, though in touching many representative 
phases of Mr. Hardy^s thought his brevity is occasionally not very 
convincing, as in his discussion of Mr. Hardy^s conception of love 
and woman. 

Having so far considered Schopenhauer and his ways in Mr. 
Hardy^s work, Mr. Brennecke is doubtless rather put to it when he 
comes to the question of pessimist or optimist. Mr. Hardy has 
several times let it be known that he does not relish being called a 
pessimist; Mr. Brennecke after slight hesitation fortifies himself 
with what comfort he can against the idea that Mr. Hardy is one, 
wholeheartedly. But with an eye to his definition of philosophy, 
Mr. Brennecke is content to let Mr. Hardy speak for himself, in the 
conversation reported by Mr. Archer : My pessimism, if pessim- 
ism it be, does not involve the assumption that the world is going 
to the dogs, and that Ahriman is winning all along the line. On 
the contrary, my practical philosphy is distinctly meliorist. What 
are my books but one plea against ^man^s inhumanity to man,^ to 
woman — and to the lower animals . . . ? When we have got rid 
of a thousand remediable ills, it will be time enough to determine 
whether the ill that is irremediable outweighs the good.^^ Mr. 
Brennecke further supports the meliorist view by calling attention 
to the passage in The Dynasts, where the Will, at length grown 
conscious, fashions all things fair and he very justly concludes. 
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^^Hardy^s basic optimism^ paradoxical as that expression mnst 
sound to his superficial readers and critics^, may best be obseryed 
in his underlying humanity, in the ground-tone of pity that sounds 
through all his work/^ 

Mr. Brennecke^s merit as a critic is that he keeps on the windy 
side of crystallized opinion and theory, and has permitted Mr. 
Hardy the rich indmduality he deserves. 

A. L. Caeter. 

Pennsylvania State College. 


COERESPONDmCB 

Imogext Amy ISTEROisris 

Some years ago,^ I pointed out what still seems to me to be a 
close parallel in Cymbeline, o, iv, 2,^ to The First Part of 
Jeronimo, ir, 2, 4.® A portion of the resemblance of these pas- 
sages lies in the mistaking of the corpse of an unfavored suitor 
who has disguised himself m the clothing of his successful rival, 
for that of the fortunate man. The errors in identification in 
Oymleline and Jeronimo are made by the ladies whose love is 
sought. 

A play earlier certainly — ^perhaps much earlier — ^than either 
Oymleline or Jeronimo contains an incident which in its outlines 
presents a possible source for the passages noted above in one 
drama or the other, or, it may be, in both. This is Sir Glyomon and 
Sir Olamydes, which was once assigned to Peele. In this comedy, 
or, more properly, tragicomedy, ses. 11, 12, 15, 16, 18,^ are those 
which may have influenced Shakespeare. The Princess Heronisi 
loves, and is loved by, Prince Glyomon. They exchange vows, and 
Glyomon leaves the court of Heronis^ father, the Eling of the Isle 
of Marshes. Thrasellus King of Korway, who is in love with 
Keronis, having been refused her hand, abducts her; but in man’s 
attire she escapes from him, and takes refuge with Gorin, an old 
shepherd. Learning of the deed of Thrasellus, Glyomon sets out 
to rescue Keronis. He meets Thrasellus whom he slays. Aided 
by Gorin, Glyomon inters the body of Thrasellus, hanging his own 
golden shield and his sword over the grave with an inscription on 

1 In Some Parallels to Passages in The Fw^st Part of Jerommop M. L, 
2^., April, 1912. 

® Shakespeare’s Complete WorTcs. Ed. by fW. A. Keilson. “ Cambridge 
Edition. 

^ Kyd’s Worhs. Ed. by E. S. Boas, Oxford, 1901. 

^ Peele’s Works. Ed. by A. H. Bullen, Boston, 1887. 
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the former m which are related the circumstances of the combat. 
After Cly onion and Corin hare left the spot, Neronis, still in dis- 
guise, enters, sees the shield of Clyomon, but overlooks the in- 
scription, and therefore believes her lover slam, and buried in the 
grave. She is about to commit suicide with Clyomon^s sword — 
after singing a song, — ^ivhen Providence descends and stops her, 
assuring her that she shall before long see Clyomon, who is not 
dead. 

The points of likeness between Sir Clyomon and Cymheline are 
evident. Two princesses leave their fathers^ palaces because of the 
attentions of unwelcome lovers — one involuntarily, the other vol- 
untarily. Both ultimately take refuge with country folk — one 
with a shepherd, the other with an apparent forester and his 
supposed sons. Each princess is followed by the unfavored suitor. 
In Sir Clyomon he is slaiii by the favored lover; m Cymheline 
by the brother of Imogen, who is seemingly a woodsman. Then 
an error in the identification of the dead man occurs in both 
plays: Neronis believes the grave which she finds to be that of the 
knight whose arms hang above it; Imogen considers the headless 
trunk in the clothing of Posthumus, which she discovers, to be 
indeed that of her betrothed. Imogen, who has been near death 
previously at the hands of her stepmother and of Pisanio, swoons 
on the body, to be roused by the entrance of the Eoman army; 
Neronis isi dissuaded from suicide only by the personal intervention 
of Providence. 

The scenes of Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes which present the 
adventures of Neronis in the forest are much closer to the scenes 
dealing with the error of Imogen in Cymheline than they are 
to that in Jeronimo in which Bel-Imperia mistakes the body of 
Alarico for the corpse of Andrea, her lover. In the Shakespearian 
and pseudo-Kydian plays, the likeness lies in the use of the same 
dramatic device. There is no very great question of source be- 
tween the two. 

The situation is perhaps different with Sir Clyomon and Cym- 
heline, There is a correspondence in the two plays between the 
events leading up to the mistakes of the heroines, which may be 
significant. Further, and this is important possibly, there is no 
trace of Imogen^s error of identification in any tale which has been 
previously proposed as a source of Cymheline. 

Consequently, I feel justified in suggesting that, though the 
parallelism between Jeronimo and Cymheline exists, as shown in 
my earlier article, yet for the true» source of the incident in ques- 
tion in the Shakespearian play we may go back to the early romantic 
drama of Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes, 

E. S. POBSYTHE. 

l^orthmestem XJniversity^, 
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Eaklt Feexch Eemaeks on A:merican Literature en masse 

It is the opinion of M. Eernand Baldensperger that the French 
Eomantics clearly distinguished between English and American 
literature. Undoubtedly; but familiarity with and imitation of 
both literatures made, on the average, for Eomanticism. While 
English writers came to be very widely discussed about 1820, Amer- 
ican writers received notable attention only some seven or eight 
years later, and American literature in mass was hardly recognized 
before 1830. 

In 1831 it was stated that les lecteurs frangais ne connaissent 
guere la litterature americaine que par les essais fleuris, polls, es- 
sentiellement raisonnables, de . . . Washington Irving, . . . et par 
la poesie exterieure et mobile de Cooper. ... Ce sont pour nous 
les deux genies transcendants des Etats-Unis, les representants du 
elassicisme et du romantisme dans le hTouveau-Monde.^^ ^ The 
following year, Fontaney, charming poet as well as a competent 
critic of literature written in English, contributed to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes a noteworthy article ^ on Cooper also in June, 
F. de Champagny had, in the Revue europeenne, a study on Irvmg^s 
work, wherein he remarked that deux noms seulement ont passe 
TAtlantique — ^those of Cooper and Irving; in March, E. (pos- 
sibly Charles de Eemusat), in reviewing^ one of CoopeUs novels, 
had said that the author was easily the best of the novelists from 
the States, but he also named Irving and Paulding ^ and called all 
three ^^romanciers anglo-americains.^^ In 1833, Theodore Muret 
(critic, dramatist and novelist) accounted ® for Cooper^s rapid rise 
to fame in these words : “ Le romancier americain eut le bonheur 
de venir a propos. . . . Quand on annonga pour la premiere fois 
un auteur americain, ce fut une espece de phenomene, autour du- 
quel la foule s^empressa. . . In 1835, B. sent two appreciative 
articles to the unfortunately short-lived Revue poetique^ and Phi- 
larete Charles, who w^as the greatest French authority on English 
and American literature from 1830 till his death, furnished the 
Revue des Deux Mondes ^ with a study entitled La litterature aux 
Etats-Unis/^ Charles maintained that the Americans possessed no 
literature specially their own (Cooper imitating Scott, Irving fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Addison and Goldsmith) ; three poets, 
Bryant, Percival and Dana, deserved mention; three writers. Coop- 
er, Irving and Channing, had become known, the two former cele- 

Revue EncyclopMique, March, 1831, A. M.’s notice on Brockden Brown’s 
novels. 

®In the June number, under Litterature americaine.” 

® (Who had been reviewed as early as 1923. 

^ In the Jou/rnal des D4hats, 16th March, 1832. 

® E. forgot Brown, whose Wieland had been translated in 1804. 

® In La QuoUdiennOy 4th Oct., 1833. 

Fourth Series, t. in, pp. 169 ff. 
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brated;, in France. And in 1840 Augustin Thierry/ in a letter to 
George Tieknor^ wrote that he would gladly talk with him de 
Favenir litteraire des Etats-Unis qui semblent vouloir prendre sur 
ee pointy comme en tout le reste^ leur revanche sur la vieille An- 
gieterreF^ 

After that date, the French critics often spoke of American 
literature as national and independent. 

Oxford, EkIC PaETEIDGE. 


Notes ok Eobeet Geeeke's Plays 

The following notes are made with reference to J. Churton Col- 
lins^ edition of The Plays and Poems of Rolert Greene (Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press, 1905). They assume also an acquaint- 
ance with Dr. W. W. Greggs discussion of the Orlando Furioso 
(in the Malone Society Reprints, extra volume, 192S). 

Alphonsvs 

287. ^^The sillie serpent . . . cut in pieces ... if her head 
do scape away vntoucht. As many write, it very stranglye goes To 
fetch an herbe,^^ etc. For this bit of natural history, ep. Roger 
Bacon, Opus Majus (ed. J. H. Bridges, ii, 208) : ^^Nam Parisius 
(Parisiis^) nuper fuit unus sapiens, qui serpentes quaesivit et 
unum accepit et scidit eum in parva frusta, nisi quod pellis ventris, 
super quam reperet, remansit Integra, et iste serpens repebat ut 
poterat ad herbam quandam, cujus tactu statim sanabatur.^^ 

Orlando Fvrioso 

516. ^^He slily haue engraun.-’^ Misprint for He slily,” etc. 

671. ^^Foemmeum seruile genus, crudele, superbum.^^ From 
"^good old Mantuan,^ Eel. iy, 110. 

790. "^^Tell me, sweet Goddesse, will loue send Mercury to 
Calipso, to let me goe?^’ Allusion to Homer, Od. r. 13 ff. 

948. ^^My helme forgd by the Cyclops for Anchises Sonne.’’ 
The text is doubtful; the Alleyn ms. has My shield/" etc. Venus 
brought Aeneas a helmet as well as a shield, Aen. yiii. 620. 

1070. ^^Marsilius, mee Commende.” Misprint for mee com- 
mende.” 

1086. ^^Ile passe the Alpes, and vp to Meroe.” It is possibly 
worth noting that Juvenal mentions the Alps and Meroe together, 
Sat XIII. 162, Quis tumidum guttur miratur in Alpibus aut quis 
In Meroe crasso maiorem infante mamillam ? ” 

Frier Bacon and Frier Bongay 

192. ^‘^That which is aboue vs pertains nothing to vs.” Lac- 

®See A. Augustin-Thierxy, Augustin Thierry d^aprhs sa correspondmee, 
1922 , 
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tantius^ Dmn, Inst. in. 20, 10, celebre hoc proverbium Socrates 
habnit : qnod supra nos, nihil ad nos.^^ 

1482. ^‘^The flies Maemerael' Apparently the famous insects 
on the banks of the Hypanis, called hemeroiia or ephemera (Plin. 
N. E, XI, 43, 120; Arist. Hist. An. s. 19). 

1542. Three-formed Luna.^^ Horace’s ^ diva triformis,’ Od. 
Ill, 22, 4; Ovid’s ^triformis dea/ Met. Tii. 94; Seneca’s Hecate 
triforniis,’ Phaedra, 412. 

lames the Fovrth 

945. The pilot in the dangerous seas is knowne : In calmer 
wanes the siliie sailor striues.” Cp. Seneca, Ep. 84, 34, Guber- 
natoris artem adeo non impedit, ut ostendat; tranquillo enim, ut 
aiunt, quilibet gubernator est.” 

1738. The Thracian Stone: for who toucheth it is exempted 
from griefe.” The stone ^Pausih’pus’ found in the Strymon. 
Dr. M. W. Croll, in his edition of Lyly’s Euphues, p. 299, cites 
it from the pseudo-Plutarchean treatise De Fluv, et Mont. 
Nomin. XI. 

1743. ^^Melle dulcior fiuit oratio.” Cp. Cic. 8en. x. 31, 
^^Etenim, ut ait Homerus, ex eius lingua melle dulcior fluebat 
oratio.” 

W. P. MnsTAsn. 

The Johns ffopJcms University. 


Old Ehexch Wandichet, Guandichet 

In my two editions of the Espurgatoire saint Patriz of Marie 
de Prance (1894 and 1903) I was unable to identify this word, 
evidently an architectural term; now, thanks to a note of J. Vi- 
sing,^ who is commenting upon Donnei des Amanz, v. 905, the 
obscurity disappears. The lines in Marie should read: 

Faite a pilers e a arcFez, 

A volsurs e a wandicliez (w. 689-90) 

which I take to mean, ^ constructed with pillars and small arches, 
with recessed steppings and with small, rod-like columns ’ (whether 
clustered or not). Mane is describing the elaborate architecture 
of the palace” {aula in the Latin) which the Knight Owein met 
with at the outset of his subterranean pilgrimage, and the details 
given fit well with the idea of Ezio Levi that Marie had first-hand 
acquaintance with the life of the cloister. 

The word {wandiches in the unique ks.) is a compound of 
Germanic wand ^rod,’ with double suflSx, like tourniquet, goni'- 

^ Zeits. fur franz, Bprmhe und LUt., xxxrx (1912), p. 5. 
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chon. The line in the Bonnei des Amanz, emended by Vising: 
A wandie fait guandicliet, I take to mean ^ A rod (chastisement) 
is the best way to meet evasion (deception)/ OP gande, gandie 
are well known m this sense, as is the verb g{u)andir, from which 
they derive. No doubt something of a pun was intended. 

I take this opportunity to print some corrections to the text of 
the Bspiirgatoire, a few of which appeared upon an Errata slip 
which failed to be inserted in some copies : 

Line 66 D’altres et par. 297 Itels and delete the variant. 319 
Tuz. 360 a period. 535 Pur c'eslirai, par Deu licence. 591 Li 
priur. 656 Bunt de diahles. 720 sa bunU. 8-19 iuz. 864: noz. 
947 de fer. 1070 le meinent. 1077 E si i aveit. 1118 E par cel 
nun. 1149 trestuz. 1406 cez. 1456 Se nus ne lur. 1515 Tute. 
1756 cumbien. 1763 aliege. 1819 Bescent del del, go li fu vis. 
1838 Qu'il a eue. 1849 revendrez. 1850 vus veez. 1904 li priur. 
2006 e nun. On p, 8, as pointed out by L. Poulet, the sentence 
should read: a Second Hermit, with whom the First Hermit was 
anxious to become acquainted. The First Hermit then tells him 
(the chaplain) of an assembly of devils, etc. In the Latin text: 
p. 16 intenderet. 62 auxiliante, 95 audiui. 

UnwersiUj of Chicago. T. AxKmsoIsr JlKKIlTS. 


The Soubce oe a Foubteehth Cektury Lyric 

In the introduction to his recent volume Religious Lyrics of the 
Fourteenth Century, Professor Carleton Brown makes the follow- 
ing comment on the lyric entitled by him Jesus Pleads with the 
Worlding:^^ ^^No. 126' is interesting as a distinctly fresh treat- 
ment of the old theme of ChrisPs appeal to man; the contrast 
between the fashionable worlding and the pains of the Passion is 
effectively drawn.^^ ^ Interesting the poem assuredly is, — ^not, 
however, as a ^ distinctly fresh treatment of an old theme,*^ but as 
a sympathetic translation of a passage attributed to St. Bernard 
which is found in the Legenda Aurea. The passage follows : 

Bernardus : tu homo es et habes sertum de floribus et ego Deus 
et habeo coronam de spinis, tu habes cbirothecas in manibus et 
ego habeo clavos defixos, tu in albis vestibus tripudias et ego pro 
te derisus fui ab Herode' in veste alba, tu tripudias cum pedibus 
et ego laboravi cum meis pedibus, tu in choreis brachia extendis in 
modum erucis in gaudium et ego ea in cruce extensa habui in 
opprobrium, ego in cruce dolui et tu in cruce exsultas, tu habes 
latust apertum et pectus in signum vanae gloriae et ego latus effos- 
sum habui pro te. Tamen revertere ad me et ego suscipiam te.^ 

The English poet has rendered his original faithfully in essen- 

^ Oxford University Press, 1924, p. xxi. 

^Ed. Graesse (1850), p. 227. I have been unable to find the passage 
in the works of Bernard, 
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tialsi^ but bas wrought of the prose material a metrical unit so 
complete and of such distinctive character as to justify^ in all but 
fact^ Professor Brownes comment. 

Bryn Mmcr, Pa. BEATRICE DaW BeOWIT. 


BRIEF MENTION 

The Historical French Reader, Mediaeval Period, of Messrs. 
Paul Studer and E. G. R. Waters (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1924; xii + 4:70 pp.) is a carefully executed text-book. It 
contains selections from sixty-five texts, of which nine are in Vul- 
gar Latin, the others being in Old French, and ranging from the 
Oaths of Strasburg to Commynes. It is characterized by thor- 
oughly prepared texts, revised m some instances from the manu- 
scripts, an extensive and useful glossary, and unusually complete 
bibliographical information. The last feature is likely to be par- 
ticularly serviceable at present, as the new edition of Voretzsch^s 
Einleitung has not yet appeared, and our bibliographies of Old 
French literature are all decidedly out of date. 

Certain defects, however, will militate against the adoption of 
the books in University classes in this country. One of these is 
its high price ($7.00). Another is the fact that the book is in- 
tended to serve two purposes, to provide representative selections 
from Old French literature and ^^to supply material suitable for 
instruction in historical grammar.” Now, the failure to keep in 
mind a single definite group of users is a rock on which the editors 
of more than one otherwise meritorious text-book have struck. In 
the present instance the twofold object of the book is objectionable 
in that literary considerations have interfered in the choice and 
arrangement of linguistic material, and vice versa. Some of the 
Vulgar Latin texts, for example, are not well adapted to illustrate 
linguistic changes; the Vulgate and Einhard are much less in- 
structive in this respect than a passage from the Veins Latina 
and more abundant selections from glosses and inscriptions would 
have been. Again the Old French literary texts arranged as 
specimens of the various dialects, generally cannot be so definitely 
dated and placed as the non-literary material given in the third 
part of Schwan-Behrens. Hence they are less useful for linguistic 
purposes. From a literary point of view, on the other hand, 
many scholars object to using short extracts instead of complete 
texts. In the present book, moreover, there is a division between 
standard French” {L e., francien) texts and ^^Old French Dia- 
lects” which is open to serious objection on linguistic groundsu 
This division, again, separates texts which the student of literature 
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should study together. One is distressed from either point of view, 
for instance, to find Marie de Eranee^s Lai des dous amanz, on p. 
88, as a specimen of standard French and a passage from 
Chretien's Erec, on p. 274, as representative of an Old French 
dialect." There is an occasaonal slip in the excellent glossary. 
Thus, in the sentence from Commynes, Leur coustume d' Angle- 
terre est que, quant ilz sont au dessus de la bataille, ilz ne tuent 
riensi et par especial du peuple, ear chascun quiert leur complaire 
pour ce quhlz sont lors plus fors, et s'ilz ne mettent nulz a 
finance," mettre a finance does not mean to ^^put to death," but 
to “put to ransom." Cf. the historical portion of Littre's article 
finance and the New English Dictionary, finance, sb.^ 2b, and 
finance, v., 1. 


The Cambridge Booh of Prose and Verse, in illustration of Eng- 
lish literature from the beginnings to the cycles of romance. Edited 
by George Sampson, (xxxviii -j- 438 pp. Cambridge, 1924.) In 
his Preface the editor says, “ The present volume offers to general 
readers a selection of passages to illustrate the first volume of The 
Cambridge History of English Literature. ... Its sections are 
named from the titles to the chapters, and its headnotes occasion- 
ally quote passages from the text." The hook is thus meant pri- 
marily as a Companion to the Cambridge History, and as such it 
will undoubtedly be found useful to students who for one reason 
or another must rest content to read early English literature in 
anthologies. The editor is especially to be commended for his gen- 
erous treatment of the Latin literature of the period (the selections 
from which, like most of those in the vernacular, he gives in Mod- 
ern English translation). He has not always been as accurate as 
one might wish, however. Thus, he uses Giles's translation of 
Nennius, though this is not based on the critical text of the His- 
toria Britomm. Again, his rather cautious dating of Badon (p. 
207) is not in accord with Lot's authoritative conclusions (in La 
Vie de Saint Gildas). Other instances of inaccuracy are the spell- 
ings Eilhwch (for Kulhwch) on pp. 211 ff., and Troynt (for 
Troit) on p. 208, though here he has plenty of company. The edi- 
tor's statement (p. 434) that Old English is an ambiguous term is 
puzzling. What is the ambiguity? On p. 437 he quotes with 
obvious approval the following : “ the proportion of Eomantic words 
is so great that we may correctly say that the literary English of 
the period [circa 1300] was a mixed language." One fears that 
this superstition about English as a mixed language will maintain 
itself to the crack of doom. But such blemishes in matters of detail 
(limitations of space prevent me from citing further instances) 
will not keep this anthology from being a book eminently useful to 
the layman, and to students who are not specialists in medieval 
literature. K. M. 
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CHAUCEE AISTB THE CHUECH 

For years Cliaiicer^s religious views liave interested students of 
tlie poet. In 1916 appeared a particularly important paper on 
Chaucer and Wyclif^ b}' Professor Tatlock ni whicli is shown that 
the poet in his attitude toward the church often reflects contempo- 
rary opinion. Though Tatlock finds it impossible to state definitely 
Chaucerts views, he does come to the following conclusion : 

Toward the church he was critical, though not unusually so, 
and he was probably not unsympathetic to the concrete criticism 
directed at her by other vigorous, and earnest souls of his day. We 
have no reason to doubt that he went to mass on Sundays and holy 
days, and to confession and communion at least once a year ; and 
that at the hour of death he would have been disturbed if he had 
missed absolution, unction and viaticum” (p. 76). Eecently Pro- 
fessor Maxfield has produced fresh evidence indicating that re- 
ligious thought was not static m the last quarter of the fourteenth 
century ; - that really “ Wjclif himself passed through a progressive 
series of views” (p. 67) ; that the reformer was not, as sometimes 
thought, a radical but a 'conservative — ^Un favor of cutting back 
to medieval simplicity and purity” (p. 68). Upon the question 
of Chaucerts personal religion, however, Maxfield merely states 
that shall probably never know” (p. 74). 

In previous discussions a valuable document has been overlooked, 
one that will not only throw light on religious reform but on the 
poePs relation to the church as well. Moreover, since the document 
reflects public opinion between 1387 and 1390, its contents become 


^Mod. Phil, siv (1916), 65-76. 

^P,M L.A., XXXIX (1924), 64-74. G, C. Coulton { Social Life in 
Britain f 197, 249) also warns against assuming tliat tlie M. Ages were 
uniform. 
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donblj important in any discussion of the religious beliefs of the 
author of the Ocintertury Tales* 

The document is as follows: "Letter of the king to the pope, 
reciting that former ^ kings, princes and faithful men of the realm 
did build and endow churches, and set therein spiritual husband- 
men who tilled the Lord^s field, that the seed fell upon good land, 
yielding some thirtyfold, some sixtyfold, and some an hundredfold, 
but that in these days putting their hand to the plow they have 
begun to look back, and the land bears thorns and nettles, while 
by imposts, proxisions and reservations general and special made 
by the papal see, not for appointment of fit shepherds but to heap 
up first fruits and rob the realm of treasure, false shepherds and 
hirelings are entering the fold, Christas sheep are a prey of wolves, 
the pious alms of the kings etc. aforesaid pass to the pleasures of 
the unworthy, freedom of election to cathedral churches and elective 
dignities great and small, collation whereto at every vacancy per- 
tained to former kings, who at the instance of the papal see granted 
free election by chapters provided they should first crave license 
of the king to elect and his assent afterwards, which grant was 
by the papal see confirmed, is now of little or no effect, that if one 
cathedral church be void five or six bishops are translated in order 
that he who leaps highest may pay most abundantly and Gassar’s 
image be brought into the house of God, that the abuse of provision 
and reservation has gone so far that dignities and the fattest 
benefices with and without cures are conferred upon aliens, some- 
times upon enemies, who reside not nor may reside therein, under- 
standing not the tongue and knowing not their sheep nor by them 
known, that sometimes dwellers in the realm do enter upon offices 
of the church contrar}" to the canons, not having their vocation of 
God like Aaron but inflamed with ambition with Simon Magus, 
and that men of letters manifestly fitted for the cure of souls and 
to profit the king and realm by their counsel public and private, 
having no hope of advancement, abandon their studies at the uni- 
versities, the number of the clergy is diminishing, and learning is 
dying out,^ that former kings made statutes, that the election 
should be freely made as aforesaid, that alien persons who would 

®On the statute of 1351 see Oman, Polit. Eist* of England^ iv (1906), 
120; also Tout, 'iMd., in (1905), 377. Cf. infra* 

^ For the parson in the GF cf. infra. Also the clerk in GP may be 
compared. 
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not or might not* reside within the realm should not be admitted 
to benefieeS;, and ecclesiastical persons having the right of patronage 
should use the same according to such ordinance;, adding penalties 
to be executed upon such as should rebel, notwithstanding which 
the grievance has increased^ wherefore in the parliament last holden 
at London ® grievous complaint was made by the lords and commons 
requiring the king, in accordance with the oath taken at his coro- 
nation that he should preserve the rights of the cro'wn and the 
liberties of the realm and church, to cause the said statutes to be 
observed, and praying the pope as successor as of the chief of the 
apostles, who took upon him the command of Christ to feed his 
sheep and not to shear them, to comfort his brethren and not to 
oppress them, pondering the premises and the devotion and obedi- 
ence of the royal house, the clergy and the people of the realm, to 
do away the scandals and perils above rehearsed, so that the king 
and his people, being desirous to reverence the person of the pope 
and the church of Eome, may have rest from these burdens not to 
be borne which oppress the shoulders of his children and may enjoy 
their ancient liberty. Sealed with the privy seal, and with the 
seals of John duke of Aquitaine and Lancastre, Edmund duke of 
York, Thomas duke of Gloucestre, Edward duke of Eutland, Eoger 
earl of March, Thomas earl of Kent, John earl of Huntington, 
Eichard earl of Arundell, Thomas earl of Warrewyk, Thomas earl 
of Stajfford, William earl of Salisbury,® Thomas earl of Kotjngham 
marshal of England, Henry earl of Northumberland, John lord 
Eoos, Ealph lord Neville,'^ Thomas lord Clifforde, John lord Lovell, 
John lord Cobeham, John lord Beaumont barons, John Devereux 
steward of the household, Thomas de Percy under chamberlain, 
Eichard Lescrope, Henry de Percy, William de Beauchamp, Lewis 
de Clifford, Edward Dalyngrugge, Eichard Stury and Eichard 
Adderbury® knights. Dated Westminster palace, 26 May, 13 
Eichard II (1390).® 

e., Jan. 17 to Mar. 2, 1389/90 (cf. Oman, of. cit,, 119). 

® On his connections with Barking see " Kotes on Chaucer’s Prioress/’ 
Philol. Quart, y n { 1923 ) , 302 ff. 

^ Brother of the Archb. of York (see infra) condemned in 1388 (ef. Beat, 
Hist. Bemew, xi, 78). 

® Chamberlain of the queen. Scrope Chaucer knew of because of the S.- 
Grosvenour controversy. 

^ Cah Close Bolls, 1389-92, 140 f. The original appears in the Foedera 
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This remonstran'ce, in other words^ is against the lack of spir- 
itual husbandmen/^ No official of the chnreh escapes censure, — 
from the lowest to the bishops. So corrupt are conditions that even 
when a cathedral church becomes vacant five or six bishops are 
transferred. Simony as a result is widely practiced. Universities^ 
moreover^ are suffering, and as a consequence learning is dying 
out.^® In view of this alarming situation the Council prays the 
pope to ^^feed his sheep and not to shear them/^^^ and give 
“ comfort to his brethren in England and not to oppress them.^^ 
That this was not simply an official attitude toward the church in 
1390 is clear: the Council is merely echoing public sentiment as 
strongly voiced by the lords and commons at Parliament a few 
weeks before.^^ 

Wliere did Chaucer stand? The sympathetic portrayal of the 
Parson as well as the exposure of the regulars implies that he, too, 
was chiefly concerned with the essence of religion. Naturally, 
though the point has never been stressed,^^ on this matter, Chaucer 
would be in essential agreement with the state. It is unthinkable 
that one with his close court connections should hold very radical 
beliefs.^® His prosperity was dependent upon harmony between 
church and state. Eichard^s return to power in 1389 meant not 
only a thwarted Gloucester, but Rome as welL^® But with Eichard^s 
supremacy Chaucer also came out of obscurity. Nor was this 
unusual : throughout his life the poePs welfare was linked with the 
crown. Furthermore, his known intimacy with some of the signers 
of the appeal to Rome (to be discussed presently) — ^who had also 
dropped out of sight from 1386 to 1389 — arrests attention. Ac- 

(Eymer, vir, 672 ff.). The prelates, including Skirlawe, did not sign the 
petition. (For names of members see Froo. Privy Oounoilj ed. Nicolas, i.) 

^‘^Kichard Konliale, formerly master of ‘^Soler Hall^^ (cf. Keve’s Tale), 
may have been one of the worldly type. He was a clerk in Skirlawe’s 
“ room ” — in chancery. I hope soon to publish more facts about him. 

This IS a conventional touch found in earlier petitions ( cf . Hughes, 
lUustraUom of Chaucer’s JSnglmid, 1918, 190). Professor F. Tupper veiy 
kindly called my attention to this reference. 

On the political aspect of the quarrel with Home see infra. 

It was at the latter part of the meeting of Pari, that this, the most 
important legislation (cf. Oman, mfra), was discussed. 

^^01, however, Cox, Mod, Lang, Notes, xxxvi (1921), 477, 481. 

Cf. Tatlock, 73. 

On Wyelif and Gaunt see A,-Smith’s life of the latter ( chap, VIII ) . 
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cordmgly, tliere is no reason to think that Geoffrey Chaucer’s vie'\TS 
on the church differed greatly from those of his intimate acquain- 
tances and his King — especially at a time when one’s religion was 
not dissociated from one’s political connections. 

Some outstanding facts support this view. In the letter to the 
Pope complaint was made that election by chapters ... is now 
of little or no effect/’ and that with a vacancy of a bishopric there 
is a mad race in order that he who leaps highest may pa}" most 
abundantly.” Did the Council have in mind any one offender ? Is 
it possible to single out a particular bishop in an age of ecclesi- 
astical abuses ? Seemingly it is. It so happens that there was one 
notorious ease just at this time; a person, moreover, well known in 
London. Too, this prelate was a native of — as well as prominent 
in — the community where the poet set the scene dealing with the 
corruption of the church. It is none other than Master Waiter 
Skirlawe — archdeacon for years of Holderness. 

Some facts concerning this ecclesiast were given in Ghmcers 
Biihton}^ It was there shown that both Skirlawe and Bukton 
came from the same district (Holderness) and that the former was 
archdeacon of that region as early as 1359, a position he was still 
holding until the beginning of 1386 ; that he not only held 
various ecclesiastical appointments simultaneously, but was likewise 
a prominent official in the king’s court. Other biographical data 
may now be given. 

In 1359 he received a benefice in Durham, but was to resign his 
church in (Preston) Bucks,^® While archdeacon of Holderness he 
became canon in Howden, York (1362),^® and in 1370 was given 
another prebend in the same shire.-^ Though still archdeacon, by 
1381 he held the similar office in Korthampton.-- The same year 

M. L. i.., xxmii (1923), 123 f. His life in D. F. P. is meager; 
Wylie {Ewt, of ffemy IV, n, 481 ff.) is better. 

Jan. 0 lie is called “ late arcMeaeon of East Riding’* {Oal. Pat. Rolls, 
1385-9, 96). Eeb. 8 tlie place is given to Wm. de Waltbam {ihid., 114). 
I am unable to learn to wbicb party W. belonged. Hei mestliorp bad bekl 
It in 1363-4 {Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1361-4, 473). 

Cat Papal Regs. Papal Letters, iii, 1342-1362, 604. Bucks was Vaebe’s 
sbire. 

Cal. Papal Regs., Petitions, i, 393. 

Le ISTeve, in, 184. In 1359 be had been secretary of the Arcbb. of York 
{Cat Papal Regs., Petitions, i, 349). 

Cat Pat. Rolls, 1377-81, 623. Le Heve (ii, 89; cf. 57) states that he 
exchanged this for a prebend in St. Martin’s-le-Grand: in 1383-4. 
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lie became treasurer ol Lmeolii/-^ In addition to these various 
offices^ he was dean of St. Martin's le Grand (London) from 1376 
to 1384.^^ Meanwhile (1381) he, as well as Sir Nicholas Dags- 
worth and Sir John Hawkwood (the latter a friend of Chancer), 
was sent on a mission to the holy see.^® 

That he was living in London during these years (except ivhen 
abroad) is evident. The will of Edward III was witnessed by him 
and men in Chaucer's circle.^"^ He had been a clerk in the old 
king's chancery/^ and was retained by Eichard.-^ From 1382 to 
1385 he was keeper of the privy seal.^*^ Eepeatedly he served on 
commissions in the metropolis: for instance in connection with 
the dispute over the staple ports (alluded to in General Prologue) 
in 1389 and 1390/^ and 1391.^^ Others (in Chaucer's circle) who 
served were Eiehard Stury, the Earl of Salisbury^ and Eichard 
Eonhale, one-time master of Soler Hall " (Cambridge).®® 
Additional proof of his London residence (in a document that 

Le ISTeve, ii, 89, 

Ihid.i 371, 619; Cal. Pat. Bolls, 1381-5, 281. jHis successor was John 
Bacun, another royal clerk (ihid., 375; cf, 281). 

®®Cf. Life Records, Nos. 121, 122, pp. 216-219. Hawkwood, the “famous 
English free-lance,’^ had married one of Bernabo Visconti’s daughters. On 
Bernabo see Monh^s Tale and Kittredge, “ Date of Chaucer’s Troilus ” 
{Chaucer Soc., 1909, 48 n.). Chaucer in 1378 had been sent to Lombax’dy 
to interview Hawkwood. 

Kymer, vii, 298, 307, 353, 354. 

Test, yet., I, 12. Othei witnesses w^ere the “trusty and beloved” 
John Burley (fellow ambassador with Chaucer) ; John de Beverley and 
John de Salisbury (fellow members of the poet in the king’s household) ; 
and Chaucer’s friends, Vache and Stury. 

Pat. Bolls, 1377-81, 32, 232; cf. 260. 

^nUd, 232. 

^^Ilid, 1381-5, 197; cf. 261, 509, 584, 587. See Foss, Judges, 1870, 
615 f. It is interesting to note that his “ servant ” was made comptroller 
(for life) of the customs at Hull (Holderness) in Oct., 1382 — five months 
after Chaucer received the office of Petty Customs [Cal. Pat. Bolls, 1381-5, 
212). On Hull see Gen. Pro!., 404. 

Cal. Pat. Bolls, 1388-92, 173 f., 196. London merchants complained 
that soldiers at the instigation of Roger de Walden, treasurer of Calais, 
set upon their ships, Walden, one may note, became dean of St. Martin’s 
the following year, a position formerly held by Skirlawe, and given to 
Ronhale in 1390. 

md , 372, 374. 

On Ronhale see supra. 
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also illustrates the ^vorkings of the church and government of the 
time) is the following. In 1383 a committee was appointed to 
audit the account of John Bacun^ kmg^s clerk. Those who served 
were SkirlawC;, keeper of the seal^ Hugh Segrave^ treasurer, Simon 
Burley, under-chamberlain, Eichard Adderhury, chamberlain of 
the queen, and the barons of the Ex:ehequer.^‘^ Now one of the 
chambeiiams of the Exchequer was John Hermesthorp — arch- 
deacon of Holderness in 1363 and 1370/^ wdio succeeded Skirlawe 
as dean of St. Martinis ! Ho tvonder Langland could write : 

Biscliopes and baclielers botlie maistres and doctonrs, 

Liggen in London in lenten, an elles. 

Some semen ]>e kyng and bis silner tellen, 

In cheker and in cbancerye (B. 87 

Skirlawe’s frequent missions abroad likewise indicate that his 
ecclesiastical duties (m the north) were performed in absenlLi. 
Ho prelate in his day was sent so often to the continent as am- 
bassador.®® Strangely enough he seems to have gone for the first 
time — as did Chaucer — ^to France in 1377.®® Equally interesting 
IS the fact that he went at about the same time (the commission is 
dated two days before), and for the same purpose.’^® The following 
year he was in France, as well as twice in 1379 and 1379-80.'^® 
In 1380 he was on two other missions also: in Scotland (with 
Gaunt) and France."^^ To France in 138V^ and Germany, 

Cal. Pdt, Rolls, 1381-5, 291, 335. 

Cf. n. 18. 

These lines (from 87-204) are not in A. Plurality is condemned in 
the “Complaint of the Plowman ” {Pol. Poems, i, 325). 

®®Miss Bickert believes that “lawyers were commonly employed on 
diplomatic missions ... to do the work” {Manly Anmv. Studies m Lang.^ 
and Lit, 1923, 30). Skirlawe bad studied canon and civil law {Papal 
Letters, Petitions, I, 1342-1419, 345, 349). Capes {The English Ohuroh in 
the fourteenth and ffteenth centuries, 1900, 240) notes that archdeacons 
received special training, usually in Italian law schools. 

®®Eymer, iix, Pt. Ill, 58; Life-Records, 204 n. Passim, Bloomfield, 
Norfolk, VI, 385, 

Life-Records, 204 n. 

^^Eymer, 73, 75; Piht Vecole des chartres, lx, 198. 

^®Kymer, 88, 90; Eibl, etc., 201 {his}. 

Eymer, 97; Bthl, etc., 201 1 

*^Eibl., 202 {Ms). 

Bihl, 203. 
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Bohemia and Borne in 1381-3;^^ to France in 1383-4 (with 
Gaiiiit) ; to France in 1384,^" 1385/^ 1386,^° 1388 (with Clan- 
Towe)/^ 1389/“ and 1390.^^ To Scotland and France in 1393;®^ 
France m 1393;^^ Scotland in 1394;^® and^ finally to France in 
1399, 1400, and 1401.®^ 

Though there is, up to this point, no particular reason for 
thinking that his career was necessarily unusual, two other inci- 
dents hint at a connection between him and the appeal to Borne. 
In 1385 and 1386 there were made two appointments to fill vacant 
bishoprics that strained the relations between Eichard and his 
Holiness. In each case, moreover, the bishop involved was 
Skirlawe. By a papal bull of July, 1385 he became bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield.^® Before he could be enthroned, however, 
the pope transferred him to Bath and Wells, which had become 
vacant in July (1386).®® This had taken place (18 August) in 
spite of the fact that the king^s favorite, Eichard Medford, had 
been the choice of the chapter.^® That the reference in the petition 
of 1390 to ^^free election by chapters can refer to the Bath and 
Wells episode is therefore possible. 

The happenings a few months later sustain this belief. On the 
very day that the Lords Appellant came into power (April 3, 1388) 
Skirlawe — ^who had become this year a member of the king’s 
Council — was transferred by the pope to the powerful see of 

^nUd,, 204; Rymer, 119. 

^^Eymer, 160, 162; Higden, ix, 24; B%bl., 206 (Sis). 

Bill., 206. 

Bill., 207 {lis). Apparently witli Clanvowe 

lUd., 208. 

®^Rymer, ni, Pt. IV, 34 f.; cf. 44, 46. 

®^Rymer, 49; Higden, ix, 218; Wals. {Hist. Angl.), ii, 179. Clanvowe 
and Dagsworth (cf. n. 25) were the others. 

Rymer, 66 f. Others were Stury, Oeveretix and Ronhale. 

^^Ilid, 78, 80; cf. 100. 

^^^BiU., 211 . 

®®Eymer, 102. 

Hid., 170, 178, 200; cf. 183; also, iUd., iv, Pt. I, 3, 7, 13; Hist. Angl. 
{op. Git.), n, 242 

Cdl. Bat. Bolls 1385-9, 37; Le Neve (i, 551) gives June 28. Wykeham, 
it may be mentioned, was an arch-pluralist also ( cf . D. W.B.). 

Oal Pat. Bolls, 240-2; cf. 245. He held in 1386 the prebend of Milton 
in Lincoln (Le Neve, ii, 187). 

®®Le Neve, I, 139. Richard assented to his election 15 Aug. (1386). 

Of. Cal. Pat. Bolls, 1385-9, 502. 
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Dnrliam.^- Yet this place was* not empty^ for Eichard^s friend, 
John Fordham, still held it, though he %ras on that same day re- 
moYed to the smaller see of Ely.®*^ It is evident, therefore, that 
Skirlawe was not only the powerful ally of the Gloucester faction 
but of the pope as welL The stinging papal and political rebuke 
is manifest ; it is only too obvious that both parties were conspiring 
in Eichard^s downfall.®^ 

Cf Cal, Pat. Rolls, 1385-9, 504, etc. Arundell became Arclib of York 
on 3 April also ; and on same day John de Waltham became b. of Salisbury, 
and 'vvas conseciated at Cambridge the following Sept 

Le Xeve. iii, 291. Foidham did his fealty to Richard and made his 
profession of obedience m Bainwell clmich at Cambiidge in Sept. (1388) 
(cf. Le Neve, i, 337). 

A few facts concerning Dm ham are worthy of mention. The bishops 
of D. within their bishopric enjoyed all rights and privileges which the 
king had in his kingdom. “ In D., said a lawyer of the fourteenth century, 
the Bishop may do as he will, for he is king there f cf. G T. Lapsley, 

The County Palatine of Durham,” Harvard Historical Studies, vin, 1900. 
30 ) . He w’as head of the civil government of the palatinate, and even the 
prior of D. had his own court and, up to a certain point, almost ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over his men” {ibid., 34). The bisliop's household in 
the Middle Ages was immense, and in the fifteenth century was probably 
larger than that of an earl, which averaged 130 persons. One of Skirlawe’s 
predecessors had a retinue of 140 knights {ibid , 99 ff.). The bishop had 
power to appoint his justices of peace {ibid., 178 f.) ; he had his mintage 
system {ibtd.. 280). His income was enormous. Bishop Hatfield in 1369 
was robbed of £2500 from his castle, and the only account is the pardon of 
the robbery in 1385 {ibvd., 2931). Friars never got a foothold in D., nor 
were they ever allowed to preach there {ibid., 50). However, Skirlawe 
remembers them in his will {Test. Ebor., i, 308). Passim. “Roll of 
Skirlawe, Bishop of D. from 1388-1405” in the 83rd Annual Report of the 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Records. London, 1872, 43-85. 

Other facts in the life of Skirlaw^e may be given. The date of his 
birth is unknown, though since he asked to be excused in 1397 (on account 
of “great age”) from attending Parliament {Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1396-9, 221), 
he was probably born between 1330 and 1340. He may have been of humble 
origin (cf. D.N.B.). He went to Oxford (Durham House) where he 
studied canon and civil law for six years {Papal Regs., PeUUons, i, 1342- 
1419, 245, 349). 

He was naturally a man of means. In 1383 while living in the parish 
of “ St. Clement Danes without Temple Bar,” thieves robbed Mm of silver 
vessels valued at 600 marks {Cat. Pat. Rolls, 1381-5, 212, 322, 495; cf. 
1388-1392, 429). At this time he was lodging at the “inn” of the Bishop 
of Bath, whom he was to succeed in three years. In the autumn of 1386 
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Wliat took place immediately after Eicliard^s return (May 3, 
1389) amply supports such inferences. One of the King^s first 
acts ivas to recall Gaunt from Spain. ^^Preparations for the 
Duke^s return began in August; but delay only increased the King^s 
impatience^ and on October 30 a formal summons to return either 
by sea or land was despatched to the Duke at Bordeaux. A courier 
reported to the Privy Council that weighty matters touching the 
custody of Aquitaine had prevented the Duke from returning as 
he had hoped to do at the beginning of November. As it was^ he 

wlien Eicliard acknowledged debts, Skirlawe was among those who had lent 
money (£100). Others of interest to students of Chaucer are: the abbess 
of Barking (£40), abbot of Osney (£50); prior of St. Frideswide (£20) 
{Cdl. Pat. Polls, 1385-9, 227 f ). In 1385 he, Simon Burley and others 
acquired the castle of Hingliam and numerous manors in Essex (ihid., 
1381-6, 5561); in 1386 at Aylesbury (Bucks) {ibid,, 1385-9, 163); in 
1391 lands in York {ibid,, 1388-92, 431); the manor of Nottingham with 
others in 1392 {ibid,, 1391-6, 57) ; and, with others, a manor in the city 
of York in 1397 {Md,, 334) . 

He was also a man of learning. He wrote a commentary on the Aristo- 
telian treatise of Growth and Decay {De Generatione d Corruptione) (A. 
Wood, Eistoria . . . Owomensis, Oxford, 1674, ir, 57 f.), a work prescribed 
for the arts course at Oxford (Ayliffe, The Ancient and Present State of 
the University of Oxford, London, 1723, i, 252). He gave the University 
many books including his work (for list see Test, Ebor., i, 323 f.; cf. 
Munimenta Academica, ed. Henry Anstey, Polls Series, 34). As a bene- 
factor his name endured. As late as the time of Philip and Mary the form 
of prayer used in the chapel of University College on the day of the yearly 
College Festival begins thus: Merciful God and loving Father, we give 
Thee humble and hearty thanks for Thy great Bounty bestow’d upon tis 
of this place by Alfred the Great, the first Founder of this House; William 
of Durham the Restorer of it; Walter Skirlaw, Henry Percy . , . especial 
Benefactors” (A- Clarke, Colleges of Oxford, London, 1891, If.). The 
basis for this prayer was the founding in 1404 of three fellowships in the 
University {Test, Ebor., i, 306 f.; Wylie, ii, 482, Chaucer’s clerk, though 
doubtless worthy, had no fellowship: cf. Jones, P.M.L, A,, xxvn, 107 ff.). 
Each fellow is to have 40s. yearly, and he shall pray for the king and 
bishop. On the day of the bishop’s death the fellows yearly shall celebrate 
with placebo and dirigo, and shall receive 6s. 8d., and the like amount on 
the day of St. Cuthhert. The fellows are to attend Oxford or Cambridge, 
and preferably from the dioceses of York and Durham {Gal. Pat, Polls, 
1401-5, 377). 

He died in 1404 at Howden, the manorial seat of the Bishop of Durham 
{Test. Ebor,, i, 317; cf. Cal, Pat, Polls, 1405-8, 166), and left a remarkable 
will. His bequests (to all classes of people) in money were enormous, even 
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proposed to come back at the beginning of February; if, ho^^ever, 
the Xing required his presence earlier he ttouM obey forth'with, 
but to guard himself againsl suspicion and the malice of enemies 
he requested formal sanction for travelling if necessary overland. 

But Eichard, fearing some act of violence from Gloucester, re~ 
fused to wait until February; and on November 19, 1389, John 
of Gaunt landed at Plymouth.^^ 

Exactly three weeks later (Dec. 10) a meeting of the Xing^s 
Council was held at Eeading. As Lancaster rode thither he was 
met two miles from the town by the King. Three years and their 
bitter experiences had worked a change in Eiehard^s estimate of 
parties and their leaders: the man whose departure in 1386 he had 
welcomed with ili-concealed satisfaction is now hailed as a de- 
liverer. . . To the King and to each of his suite John of Gaunt 
gave the kiss of peace, declaring the old quarrels forgotten.^^ 

In the meantime (Dec. 6) — seventeen days after Gaunt landed — 
Parliament was summoned; it sat from Jan. 17 to March 2.^* The 
most important legislation, says Oman, was the abuse of papal 

in terms of today. To a thousand poor people he gave 13 s. 4d. each with 
which to buy beds and other necessaries {Test. Blor., i, 313 j equivalent 
today to c. $60,000). He generously remembered the friars, including the 
Carmelites, brothers Stephen Patrington and Eobert Selby {Hid., 313 f.). 
He built bridges, gates, dormitories, cloisters {Cfil. Fat. Rolls, 1391-6, 
539 f., 581 f.; cf. 553, 555). In 1394-5 he was permitted to found a chantry 
in Howden, at the altar of St. Cuthbert {Gal. Pat* Rolls, 1391-0, 57), 
He gave immense sums towards the building of the central tower at York, 
and repaired various churches. In money alone his bequests amounted to 
c. a quarter of a million dollars. 

The will, covering nearly twenty pages, mentions stores of ecclesiastical 
garments, many of which (like the Monk’s) were purfiled with grysj costly 
vessels of silver and gold, — all of which exhibit the splendor of the see of 
Durham. He was buried in Durham Cathedral. “The slab, if it now 
remains, is covered with pews” {Test. Blor., i, 307 n.). 

The following delightful bit may be given. One of his retainers testified 
at a Lollard suit (in 1401) that S. was a “bit testy.” (This was the only 
time, as far as known, that he attempted to suppress the Lollards; cf. 
Wylie, II, 482). His autograph is in J. G. Nichols, Autographs of Royal 
and Rohle Personages, 10 c. 

S. Armitage-Smith, 340. 

Ihid., 341. Because of his satisfaction with the Duke, Kichard, at the 
end of the session of Parliament (March, 1390), made John Duke of 
Guienne (Oman, 120). 

Rot. Pari, m, 257-276. 
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provisions. The statute of 1351 against those who obtained from 
Eome the grant or reservation of a benefice or an office^ to the 
detriment of the rightful patron^ was re-enacted. Stringent pen- 
alties were attached; commoners might be punished for treason; 
prelates were subject to exile or loss of their temporalties.^^ That 
the petition to the papal court a few weeks later (May 26) could 
refer to the grievous complaint ... by the lords and commons 
requirmg the king . . . that he should preserve the rights of the 
crown and the liberties of the realm and the church was within 
the bounds of truth. Meanwhile, the important thing to remember 
is that public feeling in the early months of 1389 was unanimous 
in its attitude toward papal abuses: evils that culminated with 
Eiehard^s overthrow in 1386, at the very time when Skirlawe played 
a leading part. 

Among the members of the King’s Council in 1389 was at least 
one intimate of Chaucer, — Sir Lewis Clifford. Since he, as well 
as some others of the Council, is usually termed a Lollard, further 
discussion becomes necessary. How can we reconcile the religious 
convictions of these men with the fact that they were confidants 
of the King? Would the latter have had about him — at this 
critical moment — ^men so heretical that his very purpose would 
have been defeated? If ever he needed support (witness the 
warmth of language in the proceedings of Parliament) — and tactful 
diplomats — it was at this time. Surely he knew what he was about 
when he picked hi& body of advisers.^® 

Now these knights, as has been shown, could not have been as 
heretical as generally thought. That the chroniclers were hostile 
witnesses is obvious : the strongholds of monasticism were naturally 
on the defensive, only too eager to give aid to the church. That 
these three knights, in short, were much more liberal (c. 1390) in 
their religious views than the court is highly improbable. The age, 
as said, demanded not religious thought so much as political unity : 
to this the pages of the Rolls of Parliament bear eloquent testimony. 
And the facts in the lives of these three men support this view. 

®®Oman, 119. 

To be sure a spirit of compromise existed. But in choosing knights 
for his Council the case seems different Moreover, Clifford was a member 
of G-aunt’s household. Queen Anne was sympathetic with liberal thinkers 
(cl Beanesley, The Lollard Bible, 1920, 278). 

Waugh, Boot. Hist Rev., xi (1914), 55 ff. 
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Clifford was a famous man, equally well known in France and 
England/^ From youth he had been intimately associated with 
Gauntd^ He was likewise a follower of Eichard from the ac- 
cession (13?7). Like Chaucer, therefore, he was on intimate terms 
with both the Duke and his nephew. He too dropped out of sight 
in 1386, only to return three years later as one of the Kiiig^s 
advisers.'^^ Eepeatedly thereafter he was on commissions at home 
and abroad. Among the ambassadors to Paris in Febraary, 1391 
to persuade Charles. VI ‘^to abandon his projected expedition 
against Boniface IX was Clifford.’’^ A ticklish mission for a 
heretic! When Derby was in Prussia (1391) Clifford became his 
attorney. In 1392 he was an executor of the Duchess of York.'^ 
He was thoroughly in sympathy with crusades; consequently he 
could not have been a Wyeliffite.*^ Finally, Derby on his Prussian 
expedition made an offering ^Hn die annmersarii filii Lowys Clif- 
ford — a pious act with no taint of heresy. 

Xor is. there anything unorthodox in the life of Sir Eichard 
Stury."^^ His long connections at court are familiar. He too W'as 
often on diplomatic missions, and his friendship with Froissart is 
a matter of history. Like Clifford he was in obscurity from 1386 
to 1389.'^® Seemingly complete proof of his religious views appears 
in the following. In 1392 he likewise (with Clifford) became an 
executor of the Duchess of York, and was to provide for the repose 
of her souL^^ 

Sir John Che}uie^s career offers nothing contradictory. He was 
apparently a landed gentleman (itself evidence of conservatism), 
and MP. Gloucester in 1390, 1393 and 1394.®° In the latter year 
he accompanied the King on his expedition to Ireland, later serving 
the Earl of March there (Chaucer, we recall, had been made 
forester in 1390 by the Earl). The most important event (from 

^^Kittredge, Mod. Phil, i, Iff.; iUd., sir, 513 ff.; Waugh, op cit. 

P.M.L.A., xxxvni (1923), 126. 

On Vaclie, Clifford and Stury see Cul. Close Rolls, 1389, 92, 301 ) . 

Waugh, 59. 

Test. Yet., i, 135; cf. Waugh, 60; Kittredge, Mod. Phil, i. 

Cf. Tatloek, op. Git., and Masfield, op. cit. 

See Waugh for his life. 

Waugh, 67. 

Cf. Waugh, 66. 

See Waugh for facts. 
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our point of yiew) lias to do with the petition of 1390. It was he 
who was sent to Eome with letters concerning the new statute, and 
probably with the petition itself. 

What are the conclusions ? It is impossible to see wherein these 
three kaights held religious convictions greatly at variance with the 
King. That they stood for liberal thought, as well as for greater 
purity within the church, is of course probable. In fact, it is alto- 
gether likely that it was partly for this reason that they were chosen 
royal advisers.®^ 

We come now to Chaucer himself ! What were his beliefs at this 
period? Does he anywhere echo the public state of mind? That 
he •was conscious of the turmoil goes without saying; he too had 
shared the misfortune in 1386. His thorough knowledge of the 
workings of the church is sufficient proof of his sensitiveness to his 
environment. Accordingly, it should cause no surprise if he fur- 
nished a clue.®- 

SI Cf. n. 69. 

ss Since the language of the 1390 petition parallels at times that of 
previous remonstrances, it might be thought that the letter is merely 
another conventional one. But a comparison will show that the latter one 
contains more grievances, and in greater detail. Anyway, the fact still 
remains that Richard seized the reins in 1389, at a time when all devout 
Churchmen deplored the ecclesiastical evils (cf. Deanesley, op. cvt,, 229). 
hTow York, as seen, was the center of attack (space forbids my presenting 
much evidence showing that the government officials at London were in 
very many instances natives of Holderness and vicinity, and that they held 
an amazing number of the ecclesiastical preferments in Yorkshire). But 
the one person in whom is focussed the clash between church and state — 
at a time when was threatened the very existence of Richard and his 
followers, including the court poet Chaucer — ^was Skirlawe, papal favorite 
and former archdeacon of Holderness. Hence it is unthinkable that the 
poet^s audience was unconscions of these facts. Holderness (cf. n. 85) 
remained a source of anxiety for some years. 

Yorkshire had given trouble before. In 1381 Archb Heville decided 
upon a visitation at Beverley (Holderness: cf. Thompson, Hold., Hull, 1824 
and map). The canons immediately published a protest, giving as one of 
their reasons that the Archbishop interfered with their private jurisdiction 
(‘'Beverley Chapter Act Book,” Surtees Boc., voL 108, n, 205-265, espe- 
cially 208, 217; cf. Ixxivff.). Seville’s summoner was Ralph de Selby, 
king’s clerk in the chancery {ihid., 202-4, 258) . Only three of the chapter — 
none of whom was employed at Chancery^ — ^took the oath of office. The 
rest — eight, four of whom were chancery clerks — ^were pronounced con- 
tumacious. The affair was well known at London, for the Archbishop’s 
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In JBuMon mention was made that the choice of Holderness for 
a setting was probably not a chance one. It seems possible now to 
go one step further; for to all appearances the tales of the Friar 
and Sumner reflect public opinion c. 1390. 

The Friar's Tale begins^ 

Wliilom ther was dweilinge in my eontree 
An ereliedeken, a man of heigli degree. 

That boldely dide execncion 
In punisshinge of fornicaeionn, 

Of wiccheeraft, and eek of bauderye. 

Of diffamacionn, and avoutrye, 

Of chirche-reves, and of testaments. 

Of contraetes, and of lakke of sacraments. 

Of nsure and of symonye also. 

Bnt certes lechours dide he grettest wo; 

They sholden singen, if that they were bent , 

And smale tytheres weren fonle y-shent. 

If any persons wolde np-on hem pleyne, 

Ther mighte asterte him no peeunial peyne. 

For sniale tythes and for smal offringe 
He made the peple pitonsly to singe. 


mandate was read at Ludgate and St. Fanrs {%bvd,, 108, 216). The case 
was, as far as is known, the most notorious of its kind (cf. Capes, A JSist. 
of the Eng. Church in the Fourteenth Century, London, 1900, 236). hTow 
of these fonr employed at Chancery one was Skirlawe. Since the Arch- 
bishop’s visitation had been made in March, we probably have the true 
explanation of Skirlawe’s extended visit to Rome that year. His mission 
to the pope produced its results. Neville (though entirely within his 
rights, as the canons confessed that no canon kept his residence according 
to statute, Beverley Chap. Booh, 248) was condemned by the Lords Appel- 
■lants in 1388 — the only ecclesiast thus accused — and the pope appointed 
his successor. Neville’s visitation was still a live issue with the Gloucester 
party in 1388: the Parliament (held at Cambridge) stated that the vicars 
of Beverley, who had also been driven out (‘^ Beverley Chap Book,” op. cit., 
ixxiii; Victoria Co. Hist. Torh, nr, 40; Cak Pat. Bolls, 1385-9, 46), 
‘‘have led and still lead a miserable existence” (“Victoria,” op. cit., 182). 
As a result, Parliament ordered their reinstatement {Beverley Chap. Act 
Booh, taxi). 

Neville met his fate in 1388, though being a churchman was spared the 
gallows. The pope transferred him to “ schismatic ” St. Andrews. But he 
“ could not approach [it] since England and Scotland were at war ” 
(Oman, 110). Meanwhile (June 30, 1390) Jurisdiction over the English 
subjects in the diocese of St. Andrews was given by the pope to Skirlawe 
(“ Scriptores Tres.,” Burtees Boc., 1839, clxff.) I 
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For er the bisshop caughte hem with his hook, 

They weren in the erchedekenes book 
Thamie liadde he, thurgh his jurisdicioiin, 

PoA^er to doon on hem correccioun. 

He hadde a Somnour redy to his bond, 

A slyer boy was noon in Engelond. 

For subtilly he hade his espialle, 

That taiighte him, wher that him mighte availle. 

Tile concreteness (with the delicious reference to the arch- 
deacon who punishes simony) of these lines is in Chancer^s best 
vein. In view of the notorionsiicss of Holderness^ it is difficult to 
believe that the name was chosen merely for its rhyme. 

There is a startling piece of evidence to support this view. 
Queen Anne upon coming to England in 1381 was given Holderness 
in her own right.^^ In 1388^ however^ the lordship was seized by 
Gloucester.®^ Now church (Skirlawe and other arch-supporters of 
the pope®®) and state (Gloucester and his faction) were solidly 
united in making mersshy Holdernesse their spoils.®® That the 

Poulson, Eolderness, i, 69. 

As Duke of Albemarle (his title in 1385) he was technically entitled 
to Holderness {D.N.B., Lvi, 154; Dugdale, Barona^ge, ii, 170, is cited). 

The archdeaconry of East Riding was, as far as known, not held by IS. 
after 1386 (cf. n. 18). In 1383, however, it was seemingly granted (by the 
pope) to a Roman cardinal (Le Heve, m, 142; his reference I am unable 
to identify). (We recall that Skirlawe had been in Rome in 1381 and 
1382.) Again July 26, 1389 the same cardinal received the appointment 
{Oal. Pat, Polls, 1388-92, 91). This was but a few weeks after Richard 
returned to power. Finally, in 1393 or 94 Wm. Feriby, king’s clerk, was 
granted it (cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1391-6, 391; Le FTeve, in, 142). There 
seems to have been trouble in Feriby’s case, too, for he did not actually 
obtain the place until 1397 {ibid., 1396-9, 62). Feriby seemingly was a 
follower of Gloucester {Oal. Close Rolls, 1385-9, 608). 

It should be emphasized that this archdeaconry oflcered nothing peculiar 
in having aliens From the pages of Le FTeve, however, one gets the im- 
pression that the evil was more wide-spread in Yorkshire than elsewhere. 
Incidentally, it was also worse after 1376 or 1377. 

®®Is there a further allusion in the tales of the Friar and Sumner to 
the poverty m those remote parts? Eastern Yorkshire must have been 
sparsely settled. Rot only had the plague taken a heavy toll, but it was 
so low that much of it was gradually swallowed by the North Sea (cf. 
Thomas Sheppard, The Lost Towns of Yorkshire, London, 1912, 60 ff.). 
Matters of drainage came up in the 14th c. (Boyle, M%story of Eedon, 73, 
75). A reference in an early 17th c. will may be cited in this connection. 
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poet and tlie court (wiiieli included besides the ruling classes such 
men as Clifford and Clanvowe)®^ were unconscious of these facts is 
highly improbable. 

Einally, the choice of Cambridge for the setting of the Eeve's 
Tale substantiates like inferences. In Buhton mention was made 
of the fact that Gloucester's Parliament met at Soler Hall 
(Cambridge) in September, 1388 and that seemingly the poet^s 
choice of that university town was determined by this fact. Now 
the reader will recall that the two students were from the north, 

Of o touii that highte Strother, 

Fei m the north (A 4014 

Where in the north ? Had the poet any particular locality in mind ? 
To all appearances., yes, if a remark of one of the youths is a clue : 

^Xow, Symond/ seyde John, Miy seint Cutberd' (A 4127). 

In other words, the students were from the diocese of Durham.®^ 
Now Skirlawe had become bishop of Durham April 3, 1388, — the 

Provision is made for the maintenance of a schoolmaster at S. Skirlawe 
(native community of W. S.). The candidate must he university bred, 
“ no Drunkard, no Swearer, no Blasphemer and unmarried, for I hold 
itt unnecessary for a Man living in so barren a place as Skirlaugh is to 
have the use of a Woman” (Thompson, Swine, 186 ff.). 

®’^Did Chaucer have in mind, as Skeat says (v, 326), the old joke that 
the Devil, according to Teutonic mythology, dwelt in the north (cf Friar’s 
Tale, 1380 ff.) ? If so, his attack was double-edged. Additional references 
to Skeat’s are the following: Tupper and Ogle (transl. ), W. Map's De 
Nugis, 1923, 201. On Blake's views see P. Damon's Blake, 1924, 68. 

A curious parallel is in the ballad of Kobin Hood. Little John says he 
was born in Holderness ( Cambridge ed., p- 263 ) , and Robin Hood is called 
the yeoman of the forest {ibid,, 267). The Devil in the Friar’s T, was 
disguised as a yeoman, and dwelt fer in the north contree ” (D. 1413) . 

Chaucer adds characteristically, I can nat telle where.” 

St, Cuthbert's shrine was at D. Cathedral ; an altar at Howden. Skeat 
noted that a Strother family existed in Xorthumberland, though no town 
by that name is known. The Diocese of Durham embraced not only the 
palatinate but Northumberland as well, and some of Yorkshire (Lapsley, 
op. ct#., 116 n., 300). I have found that in 1378 Alan Strother %vas on a 
commission to enquire into the defects of a Northumberland castle, which 
Richard Stury had been keeper of {Oal. Fat, Rolls, 1377-81, 127). I hope 
soon to discuss the background of the M, of Law’s Tale, 

Is it also significant that the Miller {Re'oe’s T,, 13) carried a Sheffield 
(Yorkshire) knife t 
2 
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very time that Gloucester obtained control of Parliament^ and five 
months before his Parliament met at Cambridge. Not only does 
the Eeve's Tale illuminate the poePs outlook on contemporary 
society/^^ but it strongly reinforces conclusions already drawn in 
this paper. 

Chaiieer^s attitude toward the established church now seems clear. 
His sympathies — religious and political^, for they w^ere inseparable — 
were (asi we should expect) with Eichard^s party. In giving the 
Sumner's Tale a local setting, he is following an earlier example. 
But in the sumner’s mention of Holderness there is more; for 
behind the smile of this prince of humorists also lurks a satiric 
allusion/^ a reference to contemporary events that must have 
moved his hearers — now^- safely seated in power — to uproarious 
laughter. 

The portrait of the poor parson substantiates the conclusion that 
the poet was opposed to the vices in the church ; for the ideals of 
this perfect shepherd parallel the views set forth in the protest to 
Eome.^® But this remonstrance to the papal court represents (as 
noted) the enlightened public opinion of the day — in its renewed 
emphasis upon the essentials of Christas teachings.^"^ 

E. P. Kuhl. 

Gouolier College. 

Chaucer’s rollicking humor and his apparent indifference towards ex- 
isting conditions seemingly give point to his philosophy in Yaclie. Ky 
conclusions do not clash with views held on dates of the F.-S. tales. It is 
interesting in this connection to note that Kichard moved his court to 
York city in 1392 (Higden, ix, 267-70). 

How much humor did Chaucer’s audience see in the fact that it is the 
Sumner’s — ^not the Friar’s — story that is localized at Holderness? 

Armitage- Smith, 341. It is interesting — ^possibly important if we 
knew all the facts — ^that Wm. LeScrope had to do penance in 1390 at the 
shrine of St Cuthbert for having done “ certain trespasses ” to Skirlawe. 
Clanvowe was the King’s adviser in the matter [Cal. Pat. Molls, 1388-92, 
178). 

It might be urged since the description of the poor parson was written 
c. 1387, that my point is thereby weakened. But by Oct. 1386 England was 
in a turmoil, and the petition in 1390 was merely the breaking forth of a 
long-smouldering hre. Anyway, what proof is there that all the GP was 
composed at a stretch? I hope presently to approach this matter from 
another angle- 

One recalls the important position assigned to the Faison/ s Tate. 



DANTE NOTES 

YIL ^^Eeaes No Sops^" {Piur/., xxxiii^ 3r>) 

The She Wolf who in Inf,_, 1, more than any other animal causes 
Dante, representing humanity, to lose hope of gaining the sun- 
lit heights (line 54) is to be, some fair day, driven by the Grey- 
hound back to Hell, whence Envy fir^t set her loose (line 111). 
Now Envy, in Inf., XIII, 64-G, is called "^^the harlot who never 
took her lewd eyes from the hospice of Caesar, death universal and 
the vice of courts pa7^ excellence. In Purg., XX, pitying those 
tortured for Avarice, Dante breaks into bitter imective against 
that ‘^"'ancient She Wolf,^^ whose prey exceeds that of all other 
beasts (lines 10-11) and asks (line 15), ^^when he shall come, 
by whom she shall be put to flight.^^ Thereupon Hugh Capet in 
savage irony gives assurance that the second infamous Charles of 
the three from his line, he of Yalois, is not to be that valiant 
Hound — not only sneering at his nickname Senzaterra,^^ but 
also parodying perhaps the famous line of Inf., I, 103: Quest! 
non cibera tejTa ne peltro^^ with the wwds {Pu7'g., XX, 16-7) : 

Quindi non terra, ma peccato e onta / guadagnera ” — and con- 
cludes with an answering cry of anguished supplication (lines 94- 
5) : ^^0 my Lord, when shall I see thy vengeance (vendetta) 

In Purg., XXXIII, 35-6, Beatrice assures Dante that the one 
who is to blame for the damage and dishonor suffered by the Sacred 
Vessel of the Church — evidently meaning, first of all, that 
loose harlot of Purg., XXXII, 149, the corrupt Papacy, or bet- 
ter, papal Corruption — ^^may believe that the vengeance (ven- 
detta) of God fears no suppe."" And seven lines later she predicts 
that ^^515^^ (or 1515 evidently one and the same with the 
Yeltro, the Hound, of Inf., I, who shall slay la fuia '' — the now 
slinUng harlot — and the giant too. To this, especially to the 
suppe, we shall return presently. 

Finally, in Par., XXYII, 55-7, while all the heavenly company 
blush for shame, St. Peter arraigns the Church's degeneracy and 
w’orldliness wdth the words: "In shepherds' clothes rapacious 
wolves are seen from here throughout all the pastures ; 0 defence 
of God, whj dost thou yet (or ^ merely ') remain lying ? " — ^for thus, 
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with the canny Bnti, honor of early commentators, I interpret 
this ; i, e., ‘ why dost thon still delay to charge like a faithful and 
efficient shepherd dog, but liest yet inactive watching the ravaging 
wolves ? ^ 

In all the foregoing passages one single general concept shines 
forth : a valiant defender of the Truth and of Holiness shall dis- 
comfit and put to flight the Church’s Corruptor ; and more or less 
explicitly the poet’s imagination seems to have been pervaded by 
the figure of a mighty and swift Hound, who shall utterly rout the 
preying wolves, the She Wolf of Avarice in particular and of all 
greeds and lusts in general, which defile and ravish the Church. 
Eor in Old Italian lupa {vulg, lova) meant not only she wolf ” 
but also harlot ” ; ^ and this is the Harlot of Papal Corruption, 
whose paramour was the Giant of Temporal Entanglements. 

If it is incredible that Italian expositors should have overlooked 
this double significance of lupa, it is still more so that the English 
along with other foreign commentators have wrestled so long, and 
sometimes so ludicrously, with suppe, in Purg., XXXIII, 36; its 
obvious bearing and meaning is that the Hound of Heaven’s Ven- 
geance is not to be cheated of his prey with sops, as was Cerberus 
by the Sibyl’s off a in Aeneid, VI, 420, or by the handfuls of mud 
with which Dante saw Vergil quiet him in the third circle of hell 
— gluttonous guard of the gluttonousi, and like them greedy for 
earth {terra) and the things of earth.^ It was indeed a vile sop 
which sufficed to appease him : Dante had fully described its com- 
position a few lines earlier {Inf., VI, 10-12) : 

Grandine grossa, acqua tinta e neve 
per Faere tenebroso si riversa; 
pnte la terras che qnesto riceve. 


^ This fact as to the secondary meaning of lupa, lends mncli weight to 
the very satisfactory and appealing interpretation of the Three Beasts of 
Inf,, I, which makes them symbolize, respectively: the lonm, lust of the 
eye; the lupa, lust of the fesh; and the leone, pride of life. (I. John, 2, 
16: “^quoniam omiie, quod est in mundo, concupiscentia earnis est, & 
eoncupiscentia oculorum, & superbia vitae: quae non est ex Patre, sed 
ex mundo est.”) 

VI, 25 ff. Cerberus forgets all else, as like a famished cur he 
gulps down the ierra; while the avenger Hound ©f I, 101, will disdain to 
eat of terra n^ peltro.” 
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Well might he refer to- handfuls of it as ^^sops*/^ and contemptu- 
ously aver that no such would ever be feared by God’s Avenger. 

The commentator Pietro^ Dante’s own son, explaining these 
suppe of Purg,, XXXIII, 36, equates suppa %vith the Latin of a 
. off a, sive suppa and can hardly have been more 

ignorant of the fact than was his father — who knew all of Y er- 
gil — that it was an of a with which the Sib}"! quieted Cerberus. 
How then arose the dust of doubt that finally seems to have hidden 
the simple explanation of Dante’s suppe from the eyes of com- 
mentators during the last half-millennium? 

It seems to have been stirred up bv the fact that the earliest 
among them, after alleging a Greek custom — on what basis I 
shall indicate later — in accordance with which vendetta might be 
averted if a murderer ate sops for a period upon his victim’s 
grave, ^ went on, in that accommodating and facile vein so unhap^ 
pily characteristic of commentators old, middle, and recent, to add 
that ^ this was also the custom in Italy,’ and even that Florentine 
families, in particular, were wont to provide against such evasions 
by keeping guard for nine days over the tombs of their murdered 
dear ones. Which assertion naturally found its skeptical critics,^ 
and the controversy was on. Meanwhile the obvious equation : 
suppa — off a was forgotten. 

I promised, a bit back, to justify the earliest commentators in 
their predication of a Greek origin for this custom. Accepting as 
undisputed the equivalence of the honey-cake ” {of a) of Aeneidy 
VI, 420, with the Greek fxeXLroGaaa {sc, jua^u), Attic /ieXtrorrra,® 
the whole matter becomes reasonably clear when we read, for ex- 
ample, in Suidas’ Lexicon, s, v, fxehrovrra: . . . Aariov on y ficki- 
rovTTa iSlSoro roh veKpohy ws rov ISiep^epov^ Be it known that 
honey-cake was given to the dead, as [of use with regard] to 

® E. g,, Lana : “ Qui il Poeta intromette un’ usanza, cli’ era anticamente 
nelie parti di Grecia, clie se lino uccidea nn altro, ed egli poteva andare 
nove d! continui a mangiare nna suppa suso la sepoltnra del defuneto nel 
comune, i parent! del morto non faceano piU nessnna vendetta.” 

^ Biiti, not unexpectedly, among the first. 

® Authoritative, for example, is B. Korden, Aeneis, Buck FI, erhlart we, 
Leipzig, 1903 (Teubner), p. 237, note to VI, 420: "^^Besonders kiihn ist, 
wie er 420 die fieXtrovTra wiedergibt: melle Boporatam et medicutis frugi^ 
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Cerberus ” — ^that is, freely, “ to use on Cerberus ” ; ® the method 
and purpose of its use ivas too familiar to require further explana- 
tion. Dante’s early commentators somehow knew of this Greek 
custom and of the related method of avoiding vendetta — whether 
Dante himself did or did not is immaterial to his own poem and 
to its exegesis — and it may well have been not entirely, or not at 
all, through the literary traditions that they knew of it; the first 
Charles (d’ Anjou) is said by the False Boccaccio to have brought 
it from France ^ and to have used it at the slaughter of Conradiii 
and his nobles in Naples; but it is likelier on the face of it that 
the custom was Neapolitan — or more probably, kuovm to all the 
ancient Greek domain. 

1 have not yet pursued the subject through all its bypaths; but 
I feel satisfied that Dante’s suppe of Purg., XXXIII, 36, is simply 
the equivalent of our familiar English “ sop to Cerberus ” — ^plural 
perhaps not only for the rime and to give general or “ repeated ” 
sense, but also because of Cerberus’ three mouths — and that if the 
commentators had been more honest as to the prevalence of the 
sop-eating custom in Florentine territory, the attention of later 
students would not have been so long diverted from the correct 
interpretation. 

Heebebt D. Austin. 

University of Southern California. 


® The rest of the outfitting of the dead for their trans-Stygian Journey 
is thus itemized in the concluding phrases of this passage: kuI <5j8oXoy 
[MLcrdos TW TOpdfid ' ml ardtpapos, its rhv ^Lov dLTjyojPLcrf^evoLs ( Suidae Leoeioon 
Gr-aece et Latine . . . post Thomam Gaisfordum recensuit et annotatione 
critica instxuxit Godofredus Bernhardy, Halis et Brunsvigae 1853. 2 
vols., VoL II, cols. 769-770. The Latin translation there given of our 
passage is: Sciendum est, placentam mellitam mortuis dari solitam ad 
placandum Cerherum; et obolum, naulum portitori; et coronam, ut vitae 
certamine defunctis.” 

’'At least, Ms slovenly Italian seems to mean that: . questa usanza 

arrecd Carlo senza terra di Brancia, che quando egli sconfisse e prese 
Gurradino con gli altri baroni de la Magna e fece loro tagliare la testa in 
Napoli, e poi dice che feciono fare le suppe e mangiaronie sopra quei corpi 
morti, cioe Carlo con gli altri suoi baroni, dicendo che mai non se ne 
farebbe vendetta.’’ The senza terra ” in the above is an evident mistake. 



ON" THE CHEONOLOGY OE THOMAS KYD'S PLAYS. 


Was Thomas KjPs dramatic work contemporary with or prece- 
dent to that of Marlowe^ Greene^ and Shakespeare? Upon the 
answer to this question will hinge some fairly important points m 
Elizabethan dramatic history. The question has been complicated 
by the fact that Kyd ceased dramatic activity some time before 
his death. It has been further complicated^ I believe^ by a mis- 
reading of Kyd’s own statement upon the matter. In a letter to 
Sir John Puckering/ Kyd is rather contemptuous of mere play- 
wrights in general, and Marlowe in particular, leading us to infer 
that he gave up such low pursuits as writing plays when he entered 
the service of his Lord, from which he had but recently been 
ejected.^ Thus the beginning of this service determines the end 
of Kyd^s dramatic career. 

Boas reads Kyd^s statement of the length of service as almost 
theis lij yeres nowe ^ but I must read vj yeres nowe."^^ A pow- 
erful binocular will make it evident at a glance that we have here 
a slightly blotted v followed by a the regular Elizabethan form 
of terminal i ; but the same thing is on careful examination appar- 
ent to the naked eye.^ Since the last figure is clearly a j, the ques- 
tion is whether we are to read the first part as v or ii.” The 
initial stroke of Kyd’s v differs from his i in four respects. It be- 
gins far below the line instead of on or above, has greater height 
above the line, is undotted, and has a left-hand spur at the end, 
preparatory to the concluding curve. The initial stroke here 
clearly has all four of these characteristics. The second element 


^ Boas, Kyd, facsimile, cviii-cx. 

® Boas, Kyd, xxiv-xxv. 

® An examination of the facsimile will show that in order to read Kvd’s 
statement as “ iij ” we must suppose that he had dotted only the final j, 
whereas he is very careful to dot his i’s; that he has made the second i 
almost without height and with rounded outlines; that he has connected 
the J almost with the top of the second i instead of with the bottom; 
that he has made the first i unduly high; that he has begun it below 
instead of above the line; and that he has made irregularly a left-hand 
spur at the conclusion of the first i. 

^ I owe thanks to Professor Eobert K. Hoot of Princeton for sugges- 
tions on the presentation of this technical point. 
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is also more easily interpreted as the conclusion of a v than as a 
second i. It is to be noticed that in forming his v Kyd makes a 
slight spur to the left at the bottom of this initial minim as a 
change of direction for his pen when he starts the curve around 
and back to the shafts which completes the letter. This spur is 
distinctly visible here but cannot regularly be accounted for if the 
second element is interpreted as being i. The curve is only slightly 
irregular tor the ending of v. Its general outline is correct^ the 
chief difficulty being that the curve returns to the shaft somewhat 
lower than is ordinary. But since under any interpretation the 
pen has blotted slightly here^, and rather frequently for several 
lines^ we need only suppose that this was the cause of the slight 
deviation in direction. I take it then that Kyd wrote vj and 
not 

The context itself implies that iij is incorrect, since Kyd 
speaks of two years as only a short time but speaks of this term as 
a long time. Further, six years fits exactly into our other facts. 
Since Kyd wrote this letter about the autumn of 1593,® almost 
theis V] yeres nowe would carry us back to the latter part of 1587. 
Now Boas ® has already shown that Kyd had turned at least tem- 
porarily to a different kind of work by 1588, in w^hich year ap- 
peared The Householders Ph%Io$ophie, Since this work was en- 
tered S. E. February 6, 1588/ the actual work of translation was 
doubtless done in or before 1587. It is probably significant then 
that we have but one knowm piece of wurk from Kyd^s pen be- 
tween this translation of 1588 and that of Cornelia in 1594, after 
Kyd had lost his place. In the interim, he did not need to sup- 
port himself by hackwork of any kind. 

Too, Kyd^s own statement of the time and circumstances of 
his meeting Marlowe is significant. Kyd says his acquaintance 
with Marlowe ^^rose vpon his bearing name to serve my Lo: 
although his never knewe his service, but in writing for his 
plaiers.^^ ® The occasion and approximate time of this meeting 
was 0 ^ wrytinge in one chamber twoe yeares synce from the 
autumn of 1593, which presumably would be in 1591. But this 
association did not last long. Says Kyd, ‘^^aswell by my lords 


®Boas, Kydj taiiiff, 
® Boas, Kyd^ Ixii, 


“^Arber, Transeriptf ii, 484. 
®Boas, Eyd, cviii-cix. 
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eommanndnit as in hatred of his life & thoughts I left & did le- 
fraiiie his companie/^ ® He also intimates that he had not long 
continued the association, and refers to when I sawe him last/’ 
Thus the acquaintance of Kyd with Marlowe began about 1591, 
and their close association probably did not outlast the year, cer- 
tainly was of short duration. 

Had Kyd been in close touch with dramatic work, it is impos- 
sible that he should not have met Marlowe in 1587 or shortly after. 
This conclusion is made even stronger by the fact that both men 
pretty certainly wrote for the same organization/^ But, if so, 
Kyd^s work must have been done before Marlowe began writing 
for the company the autumn 1587, since otherwise, under the 
conditions of the times, Kyd would certainly have met Marlowe 
then. I take it therefore that by the autumn of 1587, at the age 
of twenty-nine, Kyd ceased writing for the stage to enter the 
household of my Lo.^^ This means that as a dramatist he 
was unquestionably the predecessor of Marlowe. Greene, and 
Shakespeare. 

This account of things also frees Kyd from some of the insinu- 
ations and worse that overzealous defenders of Marlowe have 
thrown out against him. It seems clear that Kyd^s contact with 
Marlowe was but accidental, of short duration, and of no intimacy. 
It is to be hoped that any one of us who may have found it expe- 
dient to share lodgings with another for some weeks or even 
months in hotel or rooming house is not to be held responsible for 
the deeds and opinions of that person, and may even criticise them 
vigorously should occasion arise. Of course, we may admire Mar- 
lowers strenuous attempt to think for himself on religious prob- 
lems, even if he did severely shock the decided majority of reli- 
gious thinkers in his day. But the very fact that they were so 
shocked gives Kyd his sufficient excuse likewise to voice his dis- 
approval. Certainly, here is no double-dyed villain, betraying a 
life-long friend. 

The fact that Kyd ceased writing for the stage in or before 1587 
enables us to date his plays a little more closely. The only sur- 

® Brown, Lond. Ttmes, L. B,, June 2, 1921. 

This I have demonstrated in detail in work* as yet unpublished, 
shall show elsewhere that "my Lo” was pretty certainly Pem- 
broke. 
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viviiig play^ known on external evidence to be liis^ is The Spanish 
Tragedy, dated on Jonson^s statement 1584-9, wMcli would be 
narrowed hj our evidence above to 1584-7. Quite likely Ivyd wrote 
a first part to this play, presumably beforehand ; but Boas is cer- 
tainly correct, I think, in rejecting the surviving First Pari of 
Jeronimo as this play. He seems also correct in his attribution 
of Soliman and Perseda to Kyd. The play was entered S. E. 
November 22, 1592. If it belongs to Kyd, it should date before 
the autumn of 1587. It has been pointed out that the play ante- 
dates the Armada, since the Spanish knight and Spanish bravery 
are praised. Now the complimentary reference to Queen Eliza- 
beth at the end of the play shows that this is a court version. 
Certainly no man in his right mind would have attempted to sub- 
ject the Queen's ears to such praise of Spain after the open hos- 
tilities of 1588. Since the Spaniard had been preparing against 
England as early as 1585, and had been confidently expected to 
launch his blow in 1587 ,^^ favorable reference hardly is 

so late as 1587 and probably is considerably earlier. 

Death's curious compliment to Queen Elizabeth must belong 
to those grim years 1584-6. -Says Death: 

I [aye], now will Deaths in his most haughtie pride, 

Fetch his imperiall Carre from deepest hell, 

And ride in triumph through the wicked world; 

Sparing none but sacred Cynthias friend. 

Whom Death did feare before her life began : 

For holy fates haue grauen it in their tables 
That Death shall die, if he attempt her end, 

Whose life is heauens delight, and Cynthms friend. 

In his statement that the fated law is Death shall die, if he at- 
tempt her end" there is a direct allusion to current events. In 
October 1584, following the murder of the Prince of Orange in 
July, an association was formed in England under pledge to ex- 
terminate ah who should attempt to harm the Queen or procure 
her death, the object being to protect her from Queen Mary's 
plotters.^® iShortly after. Parliament met; and following long dis- 
cussion as to the best procedure, finally passed an act in March 
1585 embodying the features of the pledge. Here is the fated 
# 

“Lodge, lllmtmtions, n, 276, 302-3, 341, 353, etc.; D. N. B., Elizabeth. 

“ D. y. B., Elizabeth. 
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law. In tlie midst of the debate^ came the trial and condemnation 
of Parry Feb. 25^ 1585 on the charge of attempting to compass the 
death of the Queen, this being the event that incited Parliament 
to final aetion.^'^ On April 20, it was considered wise to put 
Queen Mary under close guard, which was made yet closer early 
in 1586. The Babington conspirators were tried and condemned 
September 13, and Queen Mary brought to trial October 14 and 
15, 1586, all on the charge of trying to compass Queen Elizabeth^s 
death. Too, at least one T. K., probably Kyd himself, had con- 
tributed in 1586 to Verses of Praise and Joy^^ over Elizabeth's 
escape from the Babington conspiracy.^^ Clearly Death refers to 
these strenuous measures of this strenuous period to guard Queen 
Elizabeth from death, and thus is speaking not earlier than the 
court season 1584-5. It seems clear too that the reference could 
have been conceived and received as a compliment only in the first 
full flush of enthusiasm, while it might be proffered as the pledge 
of the actors along with those of other loyal subjects^® For one did 
not lightly remind the Virgin Queen of age and death, and only 
on such an occasion might she be expected to consider the re- 
minder as a compliment. Since the death of Mary relieved the 
tension, this allusion seems certainly to date 1584-6. Our infor- 
mation on plays at court the season 1584-5 is sufficiently definite 
to make it certain that Soliman was not among them.^^ Besides, 
the law referred to was not passed till March 1585. Elizabetlfls 
acting or earnest over the sentence and final execution of Mary 
would pretty certainly rule out the court season 1586-7 as a de- 
cidedly inopportune time for this allusion. TTe thus have the 
court season 1585-6 left as the most fitting, and seemingly only 
possible, time for the allusion. How if the play was Kyd^s, it 
probably belonged to the AdmiraTs company, whose last recorded 
appearances at court before the Armada were Dec. 27, 1585 and 
January 6, 1586/^ exactly where our allusion seems to fit. Pre- 
sumably this is the company's first play at court after passage of 
the law, and hence the one of December 27, 1585. 

^^D’Ewes, Journals, 365. 

Boas, xxv-xxvi, 340-1. 

sliould read Fronde’s account of these events to get some idea of 
how profoundly Englishmen were stirred; or Spedding, Baoon, i, 14-16, 
26 ff. 

Chambers, Bliz. Stage, iv, 100-101. Chambers, op, cit,, rv, lOi-2. 
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Still another point possibly indicates this same dating. If the 
play was the AdmiraFs, Alleyif s part in the play would, I think, 
have been Erastus, who is “ not twentie yeares of age/' whereas 
in the source he is but about sixteen. Now Alleyn was born Sep- 
tember 1566' and would have been twenty in September 1586. It 
IS likely then that the age of Erastiis is really the age of the per- 
former, Alleyn, as was regularly the case, for instance, in the 
Shakespearean company. If so, the play dates before September 
1586 and possibly after September 1585. It seems certain then 
that SoUman and Perseda dates 1585-6, almost certainly the 
autumn 1585. 

Further, The Spanish Tragedy certainly precedes SoUman and 
Perseda^ whether Kyd wrote the latter or not. Boas has given 
strong reasons for this relation, and has furnished materials in 
the parallels between the plays for conclusive proof. He finds,^^ 
as I count, nine changes and additions in SoUman and Perseda 
not found in the source but paralleling The Spanish Tragedy, 
Since these parallels are too close and too numerous to be merely 
accidental, we must suppose that one play has consciously paral- 
leled the other. This granted, one must conclude that SoUman 
and Perseda succeeds The Spanish Tragedy since it varies from 
its source for the purpose of introducing parallels to The Spanish t 
Tragedy, many of them extraneous and almost purposeless — 
as for instance the brother-killing scene — ^whereas their analo- 
gues in The Spanish Tragedy were vital to the story. If SoU- 
man and Perseda dates the autumn 1585, then The Spanish 
Tragedy would date not later than the summer 1585. Since Soh- 
man cannot date later than the autumn 1586, The Spanish Tragedy 
cannot date later than the summer 1586. Boas shows that the 
latter play certainly is not earlier than 158S and gives some faint 
indications for 1585 as the upper limit. The date of The Spanish 
Tragedy would thus certainly be 1582-6, almost certainly 1582-5, 
and The First Part of Jeronimo would precede. If Boas' sug- 
gested allusions for 1585 could be trusted, we could pretty cer- 
tainly date the play the summer 1585. But I feel on grounds of 
literary style that The Spanish Tragedy is considerably earlier 
than SoUman, and should thus be disposed to place it near^l582, 


""III, 1, 18. 


^"Boas, Kyd, Ivii-lix, 


Boas, Kyd, xxix. 
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taking the reference to the late conflict ” between Spain and Por- 
tugal as an allusion to the final one of 1580,^“ in which England 
w^as so much interested that she long supported the Portuguese 
pretender, Don Antonio^ as a threat against Spain.-^ 

Besides these plays^ various others have been attributed to Kvd, 
the Ur-Hamlet probably most persistently, chiefly on the strength 
of Hashes well-known gibe at the play in the summer 1589. But 
even if Hash should be pointing at Kyd in the same connection, he 
is mentioning him as only one of a sort of shifting companions/^ 
so that Hamlet may have been written by anyone else of these 
men.^’ Besides, Nash says these nien^^ have turned from Sene- 
can plays to Italian translations, so that he is not necessarily 
referring to Kyd as an active playwright. Now the Ur-Hamlet, 
I think, we can date for this, summer 1589, its nevmess being the 
occasion of Hashes attention, though the indications for this 
dating I reserve for discussion in another connection. If the 
play does so date, then Kyd must almost certainly be freed from 
responsibility for it. 

Of course, much of our evidence concerning Kyd’s work is not 
even yet so definite as we could wish. Still we are now certain 
of one important point, and that is that Kyd had ceased writing 
for the stage when Marlowe, Greene, and Shakespeare began. This 
should mean among other things that the honor of popularizing 
blank verse is to be passed, at least partially, to Kyd, though our 
evidence is too scant to give any assurance that even Kyd was the 
first to popularize this form. Too much of the evidence has been 
lost, or obscured by the Elizabethan habit of revision for us to say 
or imply that blank verse sprang suddenly into favor on the popu- 
lar stage. More probably it had been slowly and steadily gaining, 
till now in the hands of such men as Kyd and Marlow’-e it sup- 
planted all other forms. But under any interpretation Marlowe 
must at least share honors with Kyd. As with blank verse, so 
with other dramatic contributions. The pioneer predecessor of 
these other men on the popular stage, Kyd merits greater credit 
than he has ordinarily received. His was a very important con- 
tribution to the development of Elizabethan drama. 

GoucJier College. T. W. BaLDWIIs^. 


Boas, Kyd, xxx-xxxi. 


Burgfiley, Index, Antonio. 
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La Partie de Cliasse de Henri IV, a play written in enlogy of 
the most idolized of French kings^ contributed in a large measure 
to the vulgarization of the Henri IV legend in France. It is but 
one of many dramatizations, of the universally popular theme of 
the king and his subject.^ The author, Charles Colle (1709- 
1783), noted in his preface that he had borrowed very freely 
from Eobert Dodsley^s The King and the Miller of Mansfield.^ 
He furthermore stated that he drew on the Sully memoirs for 
historical documentation of the first act of the play.^ 

It has never been definitely pointed out how and to what extent 
the Sully memoirs served Colle. Several critics have noted the 
attribution without, however, indicating the scope of such infiu- 
ences or mentioning the passages in question.^ Obviously a mere 
reference to an eight volume set of memoirs constitutes but a 
feeble indication of source.® 

The first act of the play is a dramatic reconciliation scene be- 
tween the king and his minister whose position is threatened by 
political enemies and jealous courtiers. The historical events 
which formed the background of Collets scene are recorded by 
Sully in the year 1605, and the threatened rupture between Henri 
and Sully is reported in the 0 economies Royales (vi, 150-165). 
The date of these events can be fixed as the last week of May, 
1605, inasmuch as the account is preceded by a letter dated May 
26 and followed by another bearing the date May 29, of this year. 

^ Other well known versions are Le Eoi ei le Fermier by Sedaine, and 
II Re Alla Gaecia by Goldoni, both in 1763, 

® “ Je ne dois pas laisser ignorer que j’ai pris le fond de ma pi^ce dans 
line com^die anglaise dont la traduction est imprmi§e.” Coll^, Avertisse- 
ment k La Pa/rtie de OTiasse de Benri IT. 

® “ L’on verra anssi que les Memovres de Sully ne m’ont pas ete inutiles/' 
IMd. 

^Lenient states only that Ooll4 composed his play on “des souvenirs 
historiques emprunt^s en grande partie aux Memoires de Sully.’’ La 
CamSdie Au XVIIIe BUcle, ii, 156. 

® Petitot, OoUecUon des Memovres Relatifs a LHi^stowe de France, Be- 
conde Berie, Oeconomies Royales, Paris, 1820. 
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Tlie textual similitudes asi well as the narrative threads of the 
play and its memoir sources are in many cases striking and reveal 
Colle as a student of the historical documents of his country. The 
following passages indicate what use he made of the Sully docu- 
ments. 

Colle ® Sully ‘ 


1. Sully: Avant son depart^, 
votre Majeste n^aurait-elle 
point encore quelques ordres 
a me donner? 

Henri: Mais n’auriez-vous 
rien a me dire qui vous re- 
gardat, vous^ Monsieur? 

3. Henri : Vous, mon cher Belle- 
garde;> suivez-moi; j^ai un 
mot a vous dire sur votre 
gouvernement de Bourgogne. 

4. Henri: prenant M. de Sully 
par la main: Eh bien Mon- 
sieur^ la faqon dont nous 
sommesi ensemble, depuis six 
semames; le froid que je 
vous marque, et la contrainte 
dans laquelle nous vivons 
vis a-vis Fun de Fautre. . . . 

5. Sully: Quant aux satyres; 
et surtout. Sire au libelle fait 
par Juvigny. . . . ® 

6. Sully: Quel seroit mon but 
dans une trahison prise dans 
le grand ? De me . mettre 
votre couronne sur la tete? 
De la faire passer h quelqu^ 
autre branche de votre Mai- 
son, ou a quelque Puissance 
etrangere ! 


Sully: Sire, vous plaist-il me 
commander quelque chose? 


Henri : Venez-ga, n^avez vous 
rien du tout a me dire? 

Henri : M. le grand, allons nous 
promener, ear je veux parler a 
vous, afin que vous partiez des 
aujourd^huy pour vous en aller 
en Bourgongne. 

Henri: Mon amy, je ne saurais 
plus souffrir, des experiences et 
pognoissances de vingt-trois ans 
nous ayant suffisamment tes.- 
moigne Faffection et sincerite 
Fun de Fautre, les froideurs, 
retenues et dissimulations dont 
nous avons use depuis un mois. 

Henri: Les divers avis et me- 
moires . . . comme celuy que 
Juvigny me bailla. . . . 

Sully: Car quels huts pourroy- 
je avoir. Sire, sinon deux seule- 
ment, a sqavoir ; Fun de me 
vouloir approprier la couronne 
de France, et Fautre de la trans- 
ferer de vous a autry? 


® La Partie de Ohasse de Hemri lY, act I, Scenes 4-8 passim. 

0 economies Boy ales, vi, 150 ff. 

® Tlie title of this libel was : Disconrs d’Etat pour faire voir au Eoi en 
quoi iSa Majeste est mal servie. iSee Bussieux, Lettres Intimes de Hetwy 
lY, 406, Paris, 1876. 
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7. Sully: Ah, Sire, permettez 
qu^avec les larmes de la Joie 
je me precipite a vos pieds 
pour vous remercier. 

8., Henri: Eelevez^vous done, 
prenez done garde; ces gens 
la qni nous voient, mais qni 
n^ont pas pn entendre ee qne 
nous disions, vont croire qne 
je vons pardonne. 

9. Henri: Je sms bien aise. 
Messieurs, de yous declarer 
a tons, que j^aime Eosny 
plus que jamais; et qu^entre 
lui et moi, c^est a la Yie et a 
la mort. 

University of Minnesotci. 


Sully: Et me permettez que je 
pie jette a vos pieds et vous ein- 
brasse les genoux. 

Henri: Non, iie le faites pasi, 
car je ne voudrois pour neii dii 
monde que ceux qui nous re- 
gardent creussent que vous eus- 
siez commis aucune faute qui 
meritast une telle soumissaon. 
Henri: Je veux bien dire a tons 
que j^ayme Eosny plus que ja- 
mais, et qu^entre luy et moy, 
c^est a la mort et a la vie. 


Olay K, Lukdebeeg. 


BEOWULF 159-163 

Grendel, a fiend of hell {Beow, 101; cf. 120, 592), is by that 
token, a spirit of darkness (83, 703), inhabiting or commonly 
traversing murky and sombre regions (m'l^thleof'um, 710; dygel 
lend, 1357; nsessa genipu, 1360; myrean m5r, 1405), of which 
some, at least, are high as well as dark {mhihleo^um, 710 ; nm&sa 
genipu, 1360; sUap stanA/Kbo^ 1409). Among the regions thus ^ 
inhabited are those designated by the word mor (se ]?e moms 
heold, 103; iSa com of more under misthleokum, 710; micle mearc- 
stapan moms healdan, 1340; ofer myrean mor, 1405). Of the 
passages which associate the notion of gloom with that of mor, 
the following (159-163) calls for particular attention to the itali- 
cized words: 

[Ac se] agl^ca ehtende wses, 
deoro deafps&ud, dugul^e ond geogo|?e, 
seomade ond syrede, sinniMe heold 
misUge mSras; men ne cannon 
hwyder helrnnan hwyrftnm scri]?a?sy 


^ Thus translated hy Clark Hall : But the denaon, the dark death- 
shadow, kept pursuing young and oldj caught and entrapped them. Mght 
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In this passage^ what sense shaU we attribute to mistige moras? 
To the five occnrrencesi of rnor m Beowulf, Grein {Spmchscliatz) 
assigns the meanings uKgo, palus, stagnum^ The only other in- 
stance which he places under this head is Dan, 575. The remain- 
ing occurrences of the word^ six in number^ he defines as mons, 
' saltus. Dan. 573-5 reads thns (-Kebuchadnezzar is addressed) ; 

ac ]?ti iifgende lange ])rage 

heorta Hypnm geond holt -wunast; 

ne bi‘5 ]7ec maelmete nym.5e mores gises.- 

In this case^ mor seems to mean mountain rather than swamp, 
because (1) of its association with the holt of the preceding line, 
somewhat as the mor of Beow, 1405 is with the steep, rocky 
slopes'’^ of 1409 and the mountain-trees of 1414; (2) of the 
fact that the leaps of the deer seem to belong to firm rather than 
to marshy ground; (3) of the consideration that, as Nebuchad- 
nezzar was ^Ho eat grass as oxeii''^ (Dan. 4. 25), it was rather 
more likely that he should pasture on upland (cf. Ps. 50. 10) than 
on quagmires. 

Eeturning to Beowulf from this excursion, we may perhaps find 
a clue to the italicized words in the above lines by turning to 
Jer. 13. 16: 

Date Domino Deo vestro gloriam antequam contenebrescat, et 
antequam offendant pedes vestri ad monies caliginosos; expecta- 
bitis lucem, et ponet earn in umbram mortis et in caligmem.^ 

after night he held the misty moors — ^men know not where such sorcerers 
go [glide about?] in their wanderings.” 

And thus by Grein [Dichtungm der Angelsaclisen^ 1S57) • 

Der Unhold verfolgte unaufhdrlich, 

der unheimliche Todsehatten, Alt und Jung, 

Er lag Unheil briitend, bewohnte in ewiger ^Tacht 
die Kebelmoore; nieht wissen Menschen 
wohin sich wenden die Hollenzauberer. 

® Thus translated by Grein : 

Bondern lebend sollst du lange 2eit 
im Holze wohnen mit der Hirsche Sprtingen; 
keine Hundkost wirst du ausser Moorwaldes Gras 
• - . . jfinden. 

®The A. V. translates: ^^Give glory to the Lord your God before he 
cause darkness, and before your feet stumble upon the dark mowntmns^ 
and, while ye look for light, he turn it into the shad<m of death, and make 
it gross darkness.” 

3 
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That misiige moms may well translate monies caliginosos is 
sufficiently establishecli by the rendering of Isa. 13. 2 at the foot 
of page 18 of the Durlumn Ritual (ed. Stevenson), where moniem 
calhg\in]osum is glossed as mor mistig — the noun and the adjec- 
tive being nowhere else combined in the Vulgate. As for the 
translation of monshj mor, I cite corresponding passage's of Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical Eislory: 

Plummer 1. 267. 1: angiistias inaccessorum montiuni 

Miller 358. 4: iiearo faesten micel ungeleredra niora 

Plummer 1. 270. 5-6: m arduis asperisque moulibus 

Miller 364. 4-5: in heaum morum ond in rebum 

Compare also, from the Bible : 

Ps. 74. (75.) 6: a desertis montibust 

of ]?issum westiim ividiim morum 

It IS noteworthy that in the Lindisfarne Gos])els (see my Glos- 
sfug)^ mons, with two exceptions only, is translated bv mdr 
Everything considered, then, the equation of mdr and mons would 
appear to have prevailed m Northumbria. 

As to dm]>scua = umlra mortis, we may note that the normal 
sense of the Hebrew original (see Brown, Driver, and Briggs, He- 
Irew and English Lexicon, p. 853) is deep shadow, darkness. In 
Jer. 13, 16, thisi is figuratively applied to distress, as also in Ps. 
107. 10, 14; Isa. 9. 1. The New Testament instances are Matt. 
4. 16; Lk. 1. 79 (from Isa. 9. 1), where shadow of death means 
thick darkness, and, figuratively, the darkness of ignorance and 
sin. In Old English poetry there is a tendency, as here, to per- 
sonalize the shadow of death. In my edition of Christ, I emended 
the deor ddedscua of 257 to deorc dMseva, and commented on it 
as follows : It is the personified Shadow of Death, a sublime con- 
ception. Imagine MiltoiPs description of Death, P. L. 2 666- 
673, applied to Satan.” Perhaps the destruction of Grendel may 
thus symbolize the overthrow of Satan and his power of darkness 
(see Klaeber’s edition, p. li). 

Albeet Stakbxjekough Cook. 

Yale University. 
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The Elizabethan Stage, By E. K. Ch-UIBEKs, Oxford* At the 
Clarendon Press^ 19*21. Four Yoliimes. 

In The Nation of August 2T, 19*24 the present revietver pub- 
lished a brief notice of Mr. Chambers's admirable, important, and 
most useful tvork on the Elizaliethan Stage. Xo apolog*}' is needed 
for recurring here to the same sub,]eet. indeed an absolutely ade- 
quate revietr could not ])e prepared without many months of pre- 
liminary investigation, for it would necessitate the checking over 
of multitudinous references and the testing of many hypotheses and 
inferences. Students in our various seminaries in English litera- 
ture will gradually accomplish this work as they continue to make 
constant use of an indispensable book. Meanwhile a brief report 
upon the scope, method, and limitations of ^Ir. Chamberses work 
is ill order. 

The authors reputation is in itself a guarantee of patient ex- 
haustive effort and substantial accuracy. Pie has unearthed but 
few new documents or new facts ; but he has gathered together 
from many sources and in convenient orderly form a vast amount 
of material needed for the proper understanding of the social and 
economic conditions in which the Elizabethan theatres fiourished, 
of the status of the actors and authors, of the relation of author and 
theatre-manager and of these two to the book-seller, of the con- 
nection of the drama with the court, of the attempts at government 
regulation of the stage, and of many similar subjects. His text is 
subjected to the control of a long series of appendices in which the 
appropriate contemporar}^ documents are collected together. He 
has compiled a very full Calendar of all plays, masks, and quasi- 
dramatic entertainments at court during the period from the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth to the death of Shakespeare. His lists of drama- 
tists, actors, theatres, and separate plays form a veritable encyclo- 
paedia of reference which will not be superseded for a very long 
time, if ever. He has approached the much-de])ated subject of the 
structure of the Elizabethan stage from a new angle.^^ 

Mr. Chambers begins his work with an account of those aspects 
of court-life in the reign of Elizabeth and the earlier 3 "ears of 
James I which have a bearing upon the history of the stage. The 
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Justification for selecting this point of departure rests not only in 
the fact that these two nionarchs and their courts were patrons of 
prime importance but that very many of the documents from which 
the stage-history can be reconstructed are court records. Unavoid- 
ably^ however^, the plan elected tends to give undue emphasis to the 
courtly side of dramatic entertainment at the expense of the popular 
side. This is a serious drawback, for the Elizabethan drama, for 
all the interest in it taken by the court, is essentially a popular 
form of art, closely connected with the life, the interests, and the 
ideas of the common people. Mr. Chambers, relying too cautiously 
upon the clearest and most authoritative records, fails to make this 
manifest. 

The account of the royal household leads naturally to a similar 
study of the office of the revels, supplemented in appendices by the 
records of payments for entertainments and by the aforesaid Cal- 
endar. Thence 2Ir. Chambers passes to the subject of pageantry 
and the mask , and then, with no very logical connection, to Hu- 
manism and Puritamsm,^^ an excellent summary of the several 
phases of the struggle which led in 1642 to the closing of the thea- 
ti'es. The disadvantages inherent in the author^s self-imposed limi- 
tations as to date are especially apparent in this section of his work, 
for the story of the Puritan attack upon the stage breaks off long 
before its climax. The subject leads naturally to a narrative of the 
governments attempt to control the theatres and to exercise a cen- 
sorship. Clear and orderly as this account is, it adds little to what 
Professor Thorndike and Dean Gildersleeve have already published 
upon the subject. The appendix (D) which accompanies this chap- 
ter is, however, enormously useful, for it is a summary with long 
verbatim extracts, of the Documents of Control.'^ 

Por all his meticulous dependence upon records Mr. Chambers 
finds pleasure (as readers of his classical work on The Mediaeval 
Stage will recall) in the humane and picturesque aspects of his 
delightful theme. The almost overwhelming abundance of his 
material here obliges him to lay a severe rein upon this inclination; 
but in the chapter on The Actor’s Quality” {I e, upon the social 
and financial status of the professional actor) it is obvious that 
with larger space Mr. Chambers would willingly have treated the 
personal and picturesque sides of the subject at greater length. 
With this fine chapter his first volume closes. 
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The second yolnme deals with the theatres and theatrical com- 
panies, the history of each being epitomized in turn; and it con- 
tains also a list of actors alphabetically arranged with all the avail- 
able biographical data and records of their connection with the 
several companies of players. A portion of volume III and a small 
part of volume IV contain lists of plays, arranged under the 
author^s name where the author is known or else grouped together 
as anonymous ; in these lists the facts with regard to the stage his- 
tory and the publication of each play are assembled. Problems of 
sources, technique, motives and the like lie beyond Mr, Chamberses 
scope. The remainder of the final volume is occupied with the 
appendices. I return to volume III to note that it is concerned 
largely with the problem of the Elizabethan stage. Mr. Chamberses 
distinctive contribution to this much-debated question is his adher- 
ence to the historical method e^ of inquiry, with a consequent 
abandonment of the traditional manner of dealing with the subject, 
namely, by the attempted reconstruction of a typical e^ Eliza- 
bethan stage. He holds it unwise to start with the assumption that 
any such typical stage is conceivable in an investigation which 
covers the practices of thirty or forty playing companies, in a score 
of theatres, over a period of not much less than a century.^^ In 
view of the constant shifting of companies and plays from one 
theatre to another he is ready to admit that some standardization 
of effects (in Mr. Archer’s phrase) probably took place; but simi- 
lar effects” might well have been produced by very dissimilar 
arrangements. He urges the probability that a considerable evo- 
lution in the capacities of stage management ” took place between 
the beginning and the close of the period with which he deals. 
And he begins his inquiry with an examination of court perform- 
ances. This theme at once leads him to study the Italian influence 
upon the structure of the English stage, and he stresses the import- 
ance of Serlio’s Tmtiato sopra le Scene^ of which long extracts 
with illustrations are provided in Appendix Gr. In his chapters on 
. the popular theatres Mr. Chambers makes a not altogether clear 
division at the turn of the century. Indisputably there are new 
characteristics that appear about the time of the accession of James 
I, but the distinctions from the characteristics of the fifteen-nine- 
ties are not very well defined, Mr. Chambers rightly uses the 
Be Witt drawing as the prime, and only strictly contemporary, 
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authority upon which to base any discussion. He recognizes the 
entirely secondary importance of the late title-pages upon which 
are engraved minute representations of the interior of theatres. 
Mr. Chamberses chapters are bound to stimulate new study and 
discusfcion of this archaeological problem; in fact the late Mr. 
William Archer (in The QuaHerly Review, No. 479^ April 1924^ 
pp, 399 1) has already essayed a rejoinder. 

Criticism of the arbitrary terminus adopted by Mr. Chambers^ 
beyond which he has not carried his researches^ is in a measure 
forestalled by the author's prefatory expression of regret for the 
long since irretrievable " decision not to carry his investigations 
beyond the date of Shakes])eare's death. His book therefore ends 
abruptly at the fortuitous date, April 23, 1616, thus leaving many 
of the collections of data incomplete and quite as disconcertingly 
printing the earliest items of many other collections the main body 
of which date from a later period. How inconvenient this is may 
be seen by consulting the lists of dramatists, sub, e. g., Beaumont, 
Fletcher, or Massinger. 

Mr. Chambers nearly always distinguishes between recorded fact 
and inferences and hypotheses drawn from these facts. The warn- 
ing must, however, be given that occasionally he fails to indicate 
this distinction, and in various parts of his work the reader must 
proceed with caution. This is especially^ the case when the subject 
is so delicate and complicated as, for example, the problem of the 
merging of one dramatic company into another; the identification 
of lost plays or plays perhaps still m existence but known under 
another name than that which they bear in old records; and the 
connection of the individual dramatists with the different com- 
panies. Eepeated tests have given me a high degree of confidence 
in Mr. Chambers's general accuracy ; but his book is not so impec- 
cable as some reviewers have rashly declared. A number of import- 
ant articles and monographs are not recorded. Thus, F. W. Moor- 
man's chapter in The Cambridge History of English Literature 
(V, x) on the plays attributed to Shakespeare should have been 
included in the list in volume III, p. 203. There is no mention of 
important dissertations by Herbst and Sinning dealing with Cu- 
pid's Revenge (iii, 225) ; nor those by Eeinmold and Ebert on the 
Four Plays in One (iii, 231). Professor E. E. Stoll's treatise on 
Hamlet {Publications of the University of Minnesota, No. 5) 
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is not listed among tlie authorities on the ITr-Hamlet (iii^ 397). 
Other articles by Dr. Stoll are also omitted. Knowledge of Pro- 
fessor Hillebrand^s article on The Children of the King^s Revels 
at Whitef riars {Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
Aprils 1922) would have enabled Mr. Chambers to supplement his 
account of this company (ii, 64 f.). The Pearson edition of Ed- 
ward the Fourth is not recorded (iv, 10). The True Tragedy of 
Prichard the Third is reprinted in the Eurness Variorum (iv^ 43). 
There are some positive misstatements. Mr. Chambers says (iii;, 
216) that ^^in 1647 and 1679 the actors and publishers issued col- 
lections of fifty-three pieces (by Beaumont, Fletcher, and Mas- 
singer). But the First Folio (1647) contained only those plays 
that had not previously appeared in quarto; and the Second Folio 
(1679) contains fifty-two, not fifty-three, pieces. The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle is probably not an independent Beaumont 
play (ill, 217) ; it is generally believed that the Jasper-Luce scenes 
contain matter by Fletcher. The Faithful Friends should of course 
not be listed under Lost Plays (iv, 400). The Second Maiden's 
Tragedy is listed as lost with the curious contradictory note that it 
is extant in MS (iv, 402). As a matter of fact it was first 
printed in The Old English Drama (1825; volume i), and is re- 
printed in HazlitPs Dodsley, volume x. Kor should The Marriage 
of Wit and Wisdom be set down as lost (iv. 402). Four, not three, 
plays (iv, 404) in the Egerton MS. 1994 date before 1616. Mr. 
Chambers has omitted (iv, 405) from his list of plays extant in 
MS. Edmund Ironsides, which is one of the pieces in Egerton 1994. 
He includes in this list of Manuscript Plays another in the same 
collection which he calls I Richard II (iv, 405). Eleven copies of 
this tedious piece were printed long ago by Halliwell-Phillipps. 
In the MS. it bears no title. It may be added that since Mr. Cham- 
bers’s work was put into type the manuscript of John a Kent and 
John a Cumber (iv, 405), which he records as in the collection of 
Lord Mostyn, has changed hands. See Quaritch’s Sale Catalogue^ 
Ko. 380 (December 1923), item 135. 


Bryn Mawr College.. 


Samuel G. Chew. 
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Mairlien des MltteMters Ton xIlbeut Wesselski. Berlin: Her- 
bert Stnbenranch, 1925. sxiii^ 271 pp. 

In 1909 Wesselski published at Leipzig a handsome volume with 
the somewhat misleading title of Monclislatein, Erzalilungen aus 
geistliclmi Schriften des XIII. Jahrhunderts. In it the author 
gave a German translation of one hundred and fifty-four exempla, 
from various sources. The principal stress was laid upon anec- 
dotes and jests^ and the extensive notes dealt largely with the 
diffusion of this class of literature. 

In the new work, beautifully printed by Herbert Stubenrauch;, 
the author presents to the public a new collection of sixty-six 
stories from the following sources* Bromyard (No. 41), Oaesarius 
of Heisterbach (No. 33), Thomas Cantipratanus (No. 55), Com- 
pilatio singularis exemplomm, ed. Hilka (Nos. 7, 15, 19, 25, 26, 
32, 40, 43, 46, 56), Konrad Derreffs Qeschichtenbuch (Nos. 31, 36, 
59, 60), Disciplina dericalis (No. 2, 62), Sistoria septem Scipi- 
enium (Nos. 29, 48, 64), Erzalilungen aus altdeutschen Sand- 
$ch7'iften, ed. A. v. Keller (No. 3), ErzaMungen des Mittelalters^ 
ed. Klapper (No. 51), fitienne de Bourbon (No. 52), Oesia 
Eomanorum (Nos. 13, 18, 21, 44, 47, 57), Harley ms. 3241, Brit. 
Hus. (No. 66), Islendzh Aerentyri (No. 17), Wrighfs Latin 
Stones (Nos. 11, 61), Liher Exemplorum, ed. A. J. Little (No. 
9), Juan Manuel (Nos. 16, 24, 49, 63), Noveau reoueil de Conies^ 
ed, Jubinal (No. 45), NoveJle aniiclie (Nos, 12, 23, 30, 34, 39, 50, 
65), Pelbart (Nos, 6, 14, 42), PredigfmMein, ed. Pfeffer (No. 
5), Eomulus (No. 58), Solomon and Marcolfus (No. 8), Scala 
Oeli (NiOs. 10, 20, 28, 35), Giov. Sercambi (Nos. 1, 27, 37), 
ToUoth Jeschua (No. 22), Jacques de Vitry (Nos. 4, 33, 38, 54). 

Among the well known stories represented in the collection are : 
Tengeance deferred (No. 9), Maiden without Hands. (No. 10), 
The ThanHul Dead (No. 12), Two Travellers (No. 14), God- 
father Death (No. 17), The Three Caskets (No, 18), The Three 
Clever Brothers (No. 20), Taming of the Shrew (No, 24), Water 
of Life (No. 28), Eobber and his Sons (No. 29), Three Magic 
Objects: King, Brooch, Carpet (No, 44), Placidus (No, 47), 
Bather sheltered (No. 48), Proud King (No. 49), Don Juan, the 
dead Guest (No. 51), Ungrateful Man, Grateful Beasts (No. 56), 
Abbot and Shepherd (No. 60), Pound of Plesh (No. 61). 
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The notes to the indmdnal stories^, Geschichte und Ver- 

breitung der Marchen/^ fill eighty pages and are of the greatest 
interest and value. Some of these notes^ for example those to 
Nos. 3^ Die Verschenhten Lelensjalire; 14^, Die Wette um die 
Augen, 37^ Scliarfsinnsprohen, 61^ Das Fleisclipfand, and 66^ Der 
Olaube versetzt Berge are almost of the dimension of essays. The 
nature of these notes will be better understood after an examina- 
tion of the preface^, pp. xi-xxiii. 

Wesselski begins at once with an attack on the Einnish school 
of maro/ien-investigation.^ He says: "^^the wider and deeper the 
influence of the Einnish school of marchenr-mYestigSitioix pene- 
trates, the greater is the triumph of the so-called folk mdrclien 
over the so-called literary marchen. While one values a tale 
taken down from the mouth of a Gypsy, provided it is quite evi- 
dently not distorted, as a conclusive document, one considers a 
brief story written down by some mediaeval preacher as only an 
artificial product, a mixture deliberately put together, in which 
not only each element as to its veracity and originality, but in 
addition the way and manner of their combination must be proved 
by their agreement with the vagrant phantom, and at best the 
result of this examination is that by further investigation the ver- 
sion which for centuries has belonged to literature is placed on 
the same level with the traditional form narrated in a parish of 
the far north.’^ 

Wesselski continues his attack by a reference to the story of 
^"^The Two Travellers'^ (Grimm, No. 107), which he gives in a 
version of Oswald Pelbart, a Eranciscan preacher of the end of 
the fifteenth century. He says, p. xii, ^^This mdrchen has not 
been chosen without design as an example. It is one of the few 
mdrchen to which the Einnish method of investigation has been 
literally applied. The results of this investigation are, as one can 
convince himself from our note to PelbarPs mdrchen, entirely false. 

1 1 have examined this method at length in my notice of the JP. JP. Com- 
mwica^tions in the Romanic Review, vol. vn, pp. 118, et seq,; one of the 
ComimMnicatiom, No. 24, containing Christiansen’s monograph on '^The 
Two Travellers” (Orimm, No. 107), I have treated in the Rormmic 
Remew', ut supra^ pp. 189, et seq. Wesselski lays particular stress on 
this in his preface, pp. xi-xii, and, at greater length, in his notes to No. 
14, “ Die Wette um die Augen,” pp. 203, et seq. 
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Of course the fault is. probably the superficiality and carelessness 
of the investigator^ but the chief fault lies in the views on which 
the method is based.^^ 

The investigator who is so harshly judged is Christiansen, the 
above-mentioned author of an admirable monograph on this story 
in Eo. 24 of the F, F. Communications, whose conclusion briefly 
IS that the earliest form of the tale is found in India and harmo- 
nizes best with the whole tale-niilieu there. ITe concludes that 
the tale came to Europe partly in a literary form, and partly in 
an oral tradition, the former passing through Southern Europe 
where it has become the familiar type, the latter passing through 
the Slavonic world on its way westward. 

Wesselskrs conclusion, p. 208, is that the marchen may have 
arisen somewhat as follows: a feature originally Indian — good 
and bad brother, blinding of the good by the bad, restoration of 
the sight of the good brother by a Just fate — ^has in its wandering 
from literature to literature lost on the one hand the single trait, 
that the actors in the story are brothers; on the other hand has 
taken up the union of two features unknown in India — overhearing 
and failure of imitation. The one who first carried through this 
amalgum may have been a Jew (see the Hebrew apologue of the 
Jew and the heathen),^ who learned the rest perhaps from a Per- 
sian-Arabian intermediary — ^unfortunately no intermediate link 
has yet been discovered which would substantially support this 
view. 

Wesselskfs selections (as is also the case in his former work) 
are almost exclusively of a literary character, as distinguished from 
the so-called folk-tale, or marchen, as it is generally termed. Wes- 
selski sees no difference in these and declares, p. xxii, that every 
new discovery gives a fresh proof that the marchen follows the 
same laws as all other literature. This is clear, he remarks, also 

® The apologue here mentioned is cited on p. 204, from M. Gaster, Folk- 
lore, vn, 231: A Jew and a heathen wager as to which is the better man. 
Satan in various shapes pronounces the heathen the better. The Jew, 
penniless, sleeps out in the open air and overhears the talk of three de- 
mons. He learns from it how he has been deceived, how the emperor's 
daughter cannot give birth to her child and what must be done to make 
a spring bring forth water again. The Jew becomes rich by the knowl- 
edge of these secrets. The heathen who imitates the Jew's actions is 
killed by the demons. 
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from the study of the marclien of our own past. Aarne himself 
considers the middle ages as one of the epochs which produced 
an especially large number of marclien, and thinks that future 
investigation will probably show that many European marclien 
are mediaeval. Wesselski adds, that when Aarne wuote this the 
first volume only of Bolte and Polivka^st notes to Grimm had ap- 
peared, and this acknowledgment is based upon the enormous 
amount of material there amassed. The later volumes show by 
many proofs what a treasure of the long despised marclien fund 
is to be dug out in the writings of those by gone times. 

The writer of this review has long been convinced of the futility 
of classification in this field, and believes that so far as the ques- 
tion of diffusion IS concerned there is no difference between 
marclien and schwanlce. As to the materials of these stories and 
their origin it is not so clear and Wesselskfis remarks on this 
topic in his preface, pp. siv et seq., are worth careful considera- 
tion. x^pparently he considers the incidents in folk tales to have 
arisen naturally out of the various relations of human life, modi- 
fied later by the traditional memories of earlier stages of civiliza- 
tion. The diffusion of tales already formed he ascribes to converts 
and immigrants, including slaves m the Orient and in the Europe 
of early mediaeval days. Soldiers and traders were more influen- 
tial than ecclesiastics who were hampered by their religious views. 
Perhaps it will appear that among the traders it was the Jew who 
brought the most from the land of classical story-telling to the 
Occident and left here and there as a recompense one of the tales 
familiar to him. 

So after all it is to Benfey that we must return ! 

T. E. Ceane. 

Cornell University, 


RECENT FRENCH TEXT BOOKS 

One is tempted, after looking through some of the recently pub- 
lished grammars, to agree with Pierre Noziere when he asks: ^^A 
quoi bon a j outer a tout ce papier noirci quelques pages encore? 
II serait meilleur de ne point ecrire.^^ There seems no reason lor 
publishing, for instance, such a grammar as the Advanced French 
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Gram mar j a Lexicologic^ Syntactic^ Philologic and Literary Fin- 
ishing Course for Colleges and Scholars^ by Ch. M. Marchand^ 
Honorary Instructor in the French Language^ Paris and the Uni- 
ted States/^ ^ One is ready to be impressed. One is^, but not in 
the way the author intended. The book is an undigested collection 
of facts and near-facts^ put together with very little system, and 
with no index to guide one through the labyrinth. If one ever 
desired to utilize some of the information given, such as, for ex- 
ample, suffixes designant les habitants des villes de France,’^ it 
would be much easier to turn to the Petit Larousse where one would 
find in less time what one desired. In the concluding words of the 
preface, the author modestly informs us that ‘^‘^this important 
treatise may be profitably consulted for grammatical researches and 
as a literary guide.^^ One can dismiss the last contention in a word 
by saying that he mentions Voltaire and Andre Chenier as belong- 
ing to the Renaissance (p. 435). Wliether the- work may be con- 
sulted for grammatical researches, the reader can judge for him- 
self. We find the following bit of wisdom at the head of the second 
chapter : " The gender of French nouns is the main cause for the 
agreement of articles, adjectives, pronouns and participles.^^ 
Again (p. 58) : ^^The definite article U, la, les, comes before every 
general noun used alone, contrary to the English usage, as it is the 
only way to recognize its gender and number.” It would be inter- 
esting to learn how les indicates gender. Again (p. 59) : ^^The 
definite article is not repeated before the second of two adjectives 
joined by et, referring to the same noun, as in English.” He mani- 
festly says one thing and means another. There are other similar 
examples of faulty English which the collaborator, who is an Amer- 
ican, should have corrected. For example (p. 60) : ^^The definite 
article is used with the names of some famous artists, as it is done 
in the Italian language,” the present indicative comes with si ” 
(p. 201) ; instead of "aquarella" (p. 68) English employs "water- 
color ^ as an equivalent of " aquarelle.^ To these one can add exam- 
ples of faulty French such as the foUowing from which it would 
seem that there are six conjugations : ""Le participe revSt des ter- 
minaisons diff6rentes selon les diverses eonjugaisons : parle, fini, 
re§u, offert, eerit, mis” (p. 268). There are many misstatements 
of grammatical principles of which space permits giving only a few. 


^ Brentano’s. 
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On page 73 we find : If the adverb of quantity is restricted by a 
relative danse, the partitive is nsed/^ and his examples show plainly 
that there is no partitive idea at all : ^‘^J^ai In beaneonp des livres 
qne vons m^avez pretes/^ The artide is nsed here becanse it par- 
ticularizes the noun, as is the ease m all the examples cited as ex- 
ceptions on page 74 and 75. He is wrong in stating (p. 74) that 
general negations require only de instead of a partitive; that the 
feminine form ^hebrene^ is nsed in speaking of women (p. 110) ; 
that ^ nn bonhomme ^ means a simpleton (p. 1%2 >) ; that ^ prochain ^ 
refers only to time (p. 136) ; that disjunctive pronouns are used 
after all prepositions except a (p. 143) ; that ‘Spenser ^ takes a in- 
stead of de (p. 147) ; that Von never begins a sentence (p. 173) ; 
that subject pronouns always follow the verb after ‘ aussi ^ (p. 179) ; 
that ^know how^ is ^savoir comment^ (p. 225) ; that there is any 
distinction between ^ commencer a^ and ^ commencer de^ (p. 233) ; 
that ^vouloir dire^ is used only when the subject is a person (p. 
255); that ^ deranger ^ is used for persons exclusively (p. 376) ; 
that ^ casuel ^ is the pay of U 'petit commergant (p. 368) (it is used 
for the clergy) ; that ^ plus ^ is used only between the terms of a 
comparison and may not end a sentence (p. 290) ; that ne . . . que 
is negative (p. 290); that ^^est-ce que vous parlez bien le fran- 
gais?^^ means it so that you speak Erench well?^^ (p. 177) ; 
that the^e is any certainty in croyez-vous quhl pleuvra or je 
ne crois pas quhl pleuvra (p. 211); that reflexive verbs are 
those in jvhich the subject and direct object are the same person 
doing and receiving the action — {il$ se sont lave les mains would 
not then be reflexive) ; that moi and toi become me and te before 
y and en order to avoid hiatus (p. 146) (it is because tonic 
forms are not used in atonic position) ; that nationality is a phrs- 
ical quality (p. 121) ; that the chapter heading ^“^Epineux Cas de 
Syntaxe is as good French as Cas de Syntaxe Epineux/^ In 
many places throughout the book (p. 146, 150, etc.) more promi- 
nence is given to the wrong forms than to the right. This is bad 
pedagogy. There are exercises at the end of each chapter — ^English 
sentences to be translated into French — ^which are of the degree of 
difficulty usually found in elementary grammars. Another section 
comprises Vieux textes frangais which are to be put into mod- 
ern French after referring to a four-page glossary of Old French 
at the back of the book. That is bad enough, but there is next 
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encountered a section called ^Exercice oraP in which one is to 
reply in French to questions like the folloxying : La morale na- 
turelle peut-elle remplacer la morale religieuse ? Doiiner quelques- 
uiis des 30 noms servant a designer les profits du laheur. Donnez 
le plus possible de 73 mots composant la faniille de Urey des 90 
foriiiaiit celle de poser/^ There are several misprints: (p. 56) for 
•^Fran^ais/ read fran^ais; (p. 80) for ^evitees/ read evitees; (p. 
199) for Pliner/ read diner; (p. 201) for ^dinerons/ read diner- 
ons; (p. 208 for § 751, read § '}53; (p. 278) for 'le pen de salade 
qui j’ai niangee/ read 'que^; (p. 391) for ‘ Monte-di-Pieta/ read 
Monte-di-Pieta ; (p. 406) for 'on medit/ read on medit; (p. 435) 
for ' Sedaine/ read Sedaine; (p. 440) for ' Grebon/ read Greban. 

Another grammar which cannot be recommended ^ is a book 
resulting from the teaching of officers and soldiers during the war. 
It does not lend itself to use in schools or colleges, for there are 
no exercises, no divisions into lessons, no vocabulary, no index. 
There are long word lists which are impedimenta. There are many 
misstatements regarding the grammatical material. Y and en, for 
example, are not relative pronouns, nor are reflexive verbs those 
"of which the subject and the object are the same^^ (p. 58), nor 
does the subjunctive express a fact (p. 64) nor is "il me faut 
aller considered good French. 

Another book to be censured for employing word-lists to excess ® 
is a beginning book for students in French — a combined grammar 
and reader prepared for high school pupils. It is too elementary 
for college use ; the tone of the book is childish at times, even for 
high school pupils. Most of the illustrations portray children of 
nine or ten years of age, and the inclusion of songs is unnecessary. 
Of what interest is it to anyone to have starred in the vocabularies 
the words which are in the list prepared by the New York Society 
for the Experimental Study of Education? There is no phonetic 
transcription, but plenty of drill in pronunciation in each lesson, 
an element which is commendable, although there is too much 
grammatical material in each lesson. The book is carefully printed. 
It should be noted, however, that the accent is rarely written in 
French over capital A, as the author consistently writes it throiigh- 

^ Catiieiine J. P. Hill, EssentiaU of Praotical French, Corn3iill Publish- 
ing Company. 

® Lawrence A. Wilkins, First Frenoli Boole, Holt and Company, 
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out tlie book^ nor is the accent written over the capital I in Ue; 
the French would write ^‘^des iles Yierges^^ (p. 184). It is a 
matter of personal conviction whether or not the rnles of grammar 
should be given in French ; it seems that better results are obtained 
if one is sure that the student thoroughly understands the rules 
and does not merely learn them parrot-like as is apt to be the case 
if they are given in French. On the whole, the rules are clearly 
stated. It is not correct, however, to say (p. 97): ^^When the 
partitive noun follows a negative, de alone expresses some or any.^^ 
In the first place, when would some be used in a negative sentence 
ill English? In the second place, the rule does not cover such 
eases as ISTous ne sommes pas des juges,^^ nor is it consistent with 
the statement (p. 98) that ne . . , que is negative, and that one 
would say : ee ne sont que des perles.^^ Of course, ne . . . que 
is not negative. The statement regarding the employment of the 
dieresis in such words as ^aigue^ is not clear, nor can ^mes pa- 
piers^ (p. 60) be called singular. There are occasional slips from 
good French. One does not say (p. 23): ^^Ils venaient souvent 
nous visiter, for one does not ^visiter ^ a person. I never heard a 
Frenchman call a taxi a ^taximetre,^ nor is it good French to say 
(]). loo) * ^^Pai paye sept dollars pour les souliers.^’ ^N'o French- 
man would say: ^^Je demeure dans la rue La Fayette and I ques- 
tion whether he would say : Qu^est-ce que c^est que ceci” N'o sub- 
junctive is emplo^^ed, nor are the forms given. There is no special 
arrangement ; grammatical principles are mentioned as they occur 
in the French texts selected. 

There have recently been published two books employing the 
direct method (the latter complete in itself and including those 
matters dealt with in Book I). The material m both books is well 
presented; the rules, given in French, are clearly stated. Both 
volumes ^ can be criticized for employing too extensive vocabularies 
in the lessons. Many of the words given occur very rarefy. How 
frequently would one have occasion, for example, to refer to one^s 
^ anniilaire ^ or one^s ^ auriculaire ^ ? Another matter which is per- 
nicious is the endeavor to approximate the sound of French vowels 
and consonants by way of the nearest English equivalent. Is it to 
be expected that the student by pronouncing ^ yank ^ will know how 

* G P. Fougeray, The Mastery of French, Direct Method, Books I and II, 
Iroquois Puhlishing Company. 
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to pronounce ‘^pain^ (p. sxii);, o"r in fact that any of the nasal or 
mixed Towels can be approached in this manner ? The rule for the 
agreement of the past participle is wrongly stated in both books 
(ii, p. 86) : ^^11 s^accorde toujours avec le sujet quand il est con- 
Jugue arec etre/^ wherein no mention is made of reflexive verbs. 
The last half of Book II abandons the direct method and becomes 
a reference grammar^, giving lists of the commoner idioms^ which 
are useful. At the back of both books are lists of words employed 
in each lesson. It may be beneficial to furnish groups of words 
having a certain connection^ but the general practice of employing 
word-lists seems unsatisfactory. 

The Elementary French Grammar, by Professors McKenzie and 
Hamilton® is an attractively printed grammar, illustrated with 
pictures of young people of college age. The book is so simplified 
that it ought to be very easy for the average student. All excep- 
tions are disregarded, and although many of the commoner French 
idioms and grammatical points are omitted, the essentials are given, 
and in general, very succinctly and clearly stated. The misstate- 
ment IS again made that some or any is expressed by de alone if 
the phrase is negative'" (p. 52). Nothing is said (p. 14T) of the 
use of *^Gelui." If ^ comparative degree ' is defined (p. 17) as in- 
dicating that one thing has more of a quality than another," how 
can the comparative of an adverb be formed by placing aussi " 
before it (p. 178) ? The lessons seem too simple for college stu- 
dents, especially in the first half of the book, but maybe it is better 
to be sure of having a limited knowledge of the grammar well assi- 
milated, than to endeavor to cover too much ground. Perhaps one 
reason for the simplicity is found expressed in the exercise on page 
206 : Nous sommes de I'ouest, et nous aimons mieux une IJniver- 
site de Fouest! Je ne sais pas, mais J'aurais peut-etre mieux fait 
d'aller k Harvard; faurais beaucoup plus 4tudi6 la on il n'y a pas 
taut de jeunes filles ! " The lessons deal with every-day subjects 
which ought to be interesting to the students. It is satisfying to 
see that ne . . , que is not called negative. Inasmuch as many 
students enter college with no adequate idea of English grammar, 
it is a good idea to give, as is here done, the definition of the parts 
of speech at the beginning of the book. Why then do the authors 
try to make a proper noun out of the common noun ^ university," 

®The Century Company. 
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writing it wifli a capital U throughout, and likewise ^ Professors ^ 
with a capital P? There are a few misprints. In defining an 
impersonal verb (p. 18), read ''third person singular^; for 
^ adjourd^hui ^ (p. 117), read anjourd^hui^; for ^pouquoi^ (p. 
117), read ^pourquoi'’; for ^ertain^ (p. 177), read ^ certain^; for 
^ quevou s ^ (p. 223), read ^ que vous for abstract nouns in -tie ^ 
(p. 248), read " -tie/ 6 is perhaps purposely represented through- 
out by 0 , but why depart from accepted usage? 

A Travers la France ® is primarily a collection of morceaux 
choisis, selected as representative of the best m modern French 
thought. These texts are preceded by a diary, written in French, 
of a young American who visits France. It is rather puzzling to 
know how such a book might be employed, for although there are 
cross-references between the two parts, the connection seems rather 
artificial. It seems impossible to gam m a selection of a page or 
two an adequate idea of any author as diversified as Anatole 
France or Balzac, no matter how representative the chosen passage 
may be. The biographical notices, especially m the case of such 
writers as Hugo, Maupassant, Balzac, and others, are of no great 
value. One wonders at the exclusion of Alphonse Daudet. It is 
strange to speak of ^la presente guerre^ in a book dated 1923. 
The father of Anatole France was not one of the ^^bouquinistes des 
quais^^ (p. 71), but a Uhraire on the Quai Voltaire. The book 
would probably be helpful to someone with a limited knowledge of 
modern authors, who desired to acquaint himself with recent French 
thought. 

There has recently appeared a combined reader and composition 
book to be used in beginning classes/ The topics treated should 
be interesting to the average student and the vocabulary seems ade- 
quate (although there is no phonetic transcription). There are a 
few matters that can be corrected in the next edition. The past 
definite should not be used in questions (el p. 184, 188, 190, etc.). 
The capital A throughout the book is written with the accent, 
contrary to French usage; the student would look in vain in the 
vocabulary for help in saying ^"pass an examination,'^^ The usual 

®A Travel's la France, choix de testes pr6c4d6 du journal de voyage 
d’un etudiant am4ricain, par F^lix Bertaut et H^lfene Barvitt, Oxford 
Univeisity Press. 

Eugene F. Maloiibier, Au Jour le Jowi', Heath and Company. 

4 
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version regarding Ponce de Leon (p. 80) is that he did not find 
the spring of youth. Unusual woids and expressions such as 
" prendre Irold/ " pen s'en faut que/ ' de-ci de-la/ ' de vive voix ^ 
might he avoided, also the boston and quadrille sound rather anti- 
quated (p. o8). 

Two collections of stories by recent French writers ® are worthy 
of mention. The first is too difficult to be used before the last part 
of the second year, and some of the stories are too sentimental. 
The vocabulary and notes of both are adequate, although both 
define ^pourpre^ as ‘^purple.'’ 

Ealph C. Williams. 

Johns Hoplins Unite} sit 


Festfichrlft fur Konrad Zioierzina (zum 29. Marz 1924). Graz, 
Wien, Leipzig: Yerlag Leuschner und Lubensky, 1924: 
Jlllixee:, M. H., Otfrids grammatisclie und metrische Berner- 
I'lingen, 16 pp. M. 0.80. 

Kraus, C. vox, Zu WaUhers Elegie (124, 1-125, 10). 13 pp. 
M. 0.80. 

SxxGER, S , Ruodliel, 23 pp. M. 0.80. 

The above three titles constitute a Eestsclirifi for Konrad 
Zwierzma on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday. A fourth 
greeting from Professor Seuffert, not technically a part of this 
volume and concerned also with a problem in a more modern field, 
will receive separate consideration in a later issue. Of a memorial 
volume dealing with Old German studies no one certainly was 
more worthy than Zwierzina, whose notable series of Mittelhoch- 
deutsohe Stiidien especially {ZfdA. 44 and 45) not only settled 
definitely numberless disputed points in Middle High German 
grammatical usage but blazed new paths in the matter of method- 
ology as well. If this volume has in size and appearance none of 
the sumptuousness of such publications in the Eeich, this is readily 
explained by the difficulties with which life in the Old Austria is, 
financially, beset. 

^ E^gis Michaud, Confmrs frangais d'an^ourd^huv, Heath and Company, 
and storks hp Contemporary French Novelists, ed. hy Marion E. Bowler, 
CInn and Company. 
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Jellinek, as the historian of German grammar^ deals with Ot- 
frid^s remarks on grammar and metrics in the Preface Ad Lint- 
bertnm/^ In Zwierzina’s doctoral dissertation (1886) and m his 
first printed article {ZfdA, 31^ 292-297) the same general topic^ 
the points of contact between Otfrid^a observations and the termi- 
nology and statements of Latin grammarians, received treatment. 
JellineFs article supplements these older studies of Zwierzma. 
Basing largely on a recent Kbnigsberg dissertation of W. 0. iSTen- 
inann. Be harharismo et metaplasmo quid Romani docuermt 
(1917), he discusses the provenience and meanings of the term 

metaplasmns.^^ A number of correspondences are shown to ex- 
ist between Otfrid and the Latin grammarian Donatiis, and these 
observations are further fortified b}^ tracing, very plausibly, an 
incorrect ^^videbatur ascribi^^ (Erdmann, line 63) to a wholly 
correct ^^adscnbi^^ of Donatus. Of particular interest are Jelli- 
iieFs statements concerning the system of punctuation found in 
the Vienna ms. of Otfrid, and toward the end of the article, where 
he leaves the subject of Otfrid^s Preface, on the subject of the 
elision of inflectional -e in adjectives in Opitz. On the latter 
subject he takes sharp issue with the conclusions arrived at by 
Baesecke. 

Krauses contribution is a discussion of the metrical form of 
Walther von der Vogelweide's Elegie (Lachmann 124, 1-125, 10). 
Applying the same acribi to the metrical problem that has distin- 
guished his studies in the fleld of Middle High German grammati- 
cal usage, he arrives at the conclusion that the poem originally 
had the rhythm of the Hibelungen line. While eleven of the forty- 
eight verses do not as handed down respond to this interpretation, 
Kraus eliminates five of these as clearly showing faulty scribal 
transmission.^ The proportion that the six lines not yielding to 
corrective treatment represent of the entire number of lines under 
consideration is then shown to be far smaller than in the case of 
other poems of Walther when an attempt is made to force six-beat 
lines with masculine ending into the jacket of the Nibelungen 
verse form. The disproportion is, in fact, found to be almost 

^ It is not altogether clear •why i, 7 is emended on page 7 but listed on 
page 12 as one of six cases left unexplained. ISTote 7 on this latter page 
repeats the list of page 8 but adds i, 7. 
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that between 1/2 and 1/?. An explanation of the corrupt state 
of the text is found in the hypothesis that the present form is due 
to a conscious attempt to revise the Nibelungen lines into six-beat 
lines with alternating rhythm. A rather interesting generaliza- 
tion concludes the paper. The Kiirenberg strophe^ says Kraus^ 
started in Austria as a lyric measure. The Austrian poet of the 
Nibelungen employed it as an epic stanza; but the Austrian Wal- 
ther^ changing the form^ brought it back to the lyric sphere. Such 
is the cycle of life in art as well. 

In his Ruodlieb Professor Singer of Bern rather startlingly 
takes us to the market-place of a Ehenish city where a Bavarian 
cleric is watching what purports to be the eleventh century counter- 
part of the modern variete. The scenes enacted on the improvised 
stage of the market place make a most colorful picture and it is 
all so vividly drawn that one sees it go on before oner’s eyes. The 
purpose is to show, by a synthesis, how such a complex as the 
Ruodlieb might be conceived as having arisen. The synthesis of 
Part I is followed by an analysis in Part II, in which an attempt 
is made to trace the widely ramified connections of the Euodlieb 
story. The drop from the vivid narrative of the first part to the 
matter-of-fact Gelehrfensiil of the second half comes, to be sure, 
with somewhat of a shock. 

The opening situation is shown to be typical of the chanson de 
geste and parallels are pointed out with the epic of Isembard and 
Gormond as handed down to us in Loher and Mailer, a fifteenth 
century German translation of a prose version. The French Gor- 
Mon et Isembart is known to have existed as early as 1088. 
SingePs thesis assumes that it existed at least fifty years earlier, 
and he would urge this very parallelism with Ruodlieb as an argu- 
ment for so early a date. It furnishes, in fact, the earliest date 
for an example of the transference of an epic motif from Prance 
to Germany. The parallels presented hy Singer are certainly 
very striking. Illuminating also are the remarks on the herb 
buglossa (for these a Strassburg dissertation hy Eosenthaler is 
drawn upon) as an aid in fishing and the hunting of wolves. It 
is conclusively shown that these stories are not mere fables but 
rest on facts in natural history, reflected even now in existent 
plant names. 

Indiana, XJniversitij. J. Vos. 
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Les Langues du Monde, par nn gronpe de linguistes sous la direc- 
tion de A. Meillet et Maecel Cohej^ (Collection Lmguis- 
tiqiie publiee par la Societe Linguistiqiie de Paris, XVI; 
Pans, Libraine Ancienne Edouard Champion, 1924. 811 

pp., 18 plates of maps). 

To the tireless energies of Prof. A. Meillet, the distinguished 
Indo-Europeanist, we owe this admirable review of the languages 
of the world. The work could hardly have been undertaken ex- 
cept as here planned and, carried out, that is, by a number of 
linguistic specialists. It is true that^ works of a similar nature, 
such as Friedrich MullePs Grundriss der Sprachwissenscliaft and 
A. TrombettFs Elementi di Glottologia, have been written by indi- 
vidual scholars, but, on the whole, it was probably wise to sacrifice 
something of unity of treatment to the greater authoritativeness 
that was bound to result from a division of labor. 

The parts into which the book falls are : an Introduction, by A. 
Meillet; Indo-European, by J. Vendryes; Hamito-Semitic, by 
Marcel Cohen (it is with great satisfaction that one sees a con- 
servative book of this type recognizing the fundamental points 
of accord that have long been pointed out between Semitic and 

Hamitic to the point of frankly uniting them into a single 
genetic group); Finno-Ugrian and Samoyed, by A. Sauvageot; 
Turkish, Mongol, and Tungusic Languages, by J. Deny; Japanese; 
Corean; Ainu; Hyperborean Languages (i. e., Chukchee, Yu- 
kagir, and Gilyak), all four by S. filisse^v: Special Languages of 
the Ancient Hear East (particularly Sumerian, Elamite, Hittite, 
Lydian, and Etruscan), by C. Autran; Basque, by George La- 
combe; Xorthern Oaucasic Languages, by N. Troubetzkoy; South- 
ern Caucasic Languages, by A. Meillet; Dravidian, by Jules 
Bloch; Sino-Tibetan, by J. Przyluski (this term is much to be 
preferred to the misleading Indo-Chinese that has been cur- 
rent; ^‘^Sinic^^ is perhapsi even better); Austroasiatic Languages 
(Mon-Khmer, Annamite, and Munda), by J. Przyluski; Malayo- 
Pol}uiesian, by Gabriel Ferrand (Papuan Languages, which do 
not properly belong here, are briefly treated at the end of this 
section) ; Australian Languages, by A. Meillet ; Languages of the 
Soudan and of Guinea, by Maurice Delafosse : Bantu, by Miss L. 
Homburger; Bushman and Hottentot, by Miss L. Homburger; 
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and American Languages^ by P. Rivet. There is an adequate 
equipment of bibliographies and maps and an excellent index. 
All in all, the book la an achievement and no serious student of 
general linguistics or descriptive anthropology can afford to do 
without it. That it will need to be replaced by another work of 
similar scope in a few decades goes without saying (certain of its 
paragraphs became antiquated m the writing 1) but for the present 
It is indispensable. 

Just because this work is so precious for the linguist it will not 
seem ungracious if we point out certain shortcomings. In the 
first place a number of important languages have slipped out from 
under the specialists. The editors and their staff will be cha- 
grined to discover that the Andaman group, which includes a con- 
siderable number of quite distinct dialects or languages, and the 
isolated Siberian group to which belong ‘^^Yenissei Ostyak^^ (to 
be carefully distinguished from the Ugro-Einnic Ostyak and 
from the Ostyak dialect of Samoyed) and Kott are entirely 
omitted. Both of these isolated families are treated in consider- 
able detail in Trombettf s Elementi and both are of crucial import- 
ance for the early linguistic history of Asia. Trombetti produces 
some evidence, by no means to be despised, which tends to connect 
the Yenissei Ostyak group with Sino-Tibetan. A mere glance at 
E. N. Einck^s useful little Spraclistamme des Erdhreises would 
have insured at least a mention of the two groups. A more excus- 
able omission is that of Zandawe, a language recently discovered 
in east central Africa and showing unmistakable resemblances to 
the Bushman and Hottentot languages far to the south (see 
Trombetti). The historical importance of this language is 
obvious. 

A second and probably more serious criticism is the lack of a 
consistent plan in the treatment of the various sections. Mechani- 
cal uniformity was rightly rejected by the editors, but they have 
gone to the opposite extreme. As it is., certain languages or 
groups of languages receive an altogether disproportionate share 
of attention. In some sections a good deal of useful information 
is given on the morphology of the languages listed, in others there 
is considerable detail of a bibliographical and geographical nature 
but no vitalizing hints as to the nature of the languages them- 
selves, m still others a vast field is dismissed with a few perfunc- 
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torj remarks and a slinig of the shoulders. The editors cannot 
honestly retort that they have had to omit all grammatical discus- 
sion where none isi given in the book because of the scantiness of 
the data. As a matter of fact^ the descriptive material available 
m many such cases is of a very high order of merit. There would 
have been no more essential difficulty^ for instance^ in giving some 
elementary idea of Algonkm or Siouan or Athabaskan or Maya 
structure than of Hottentot or Polynesian structure and such in- 
dications would have added immeasurably to the value of the 
work, which now hovers uncertainly between the geographical list- 
ing of groups and sub-groups and the morphological discussion of 
languages. The ideal method would probably have been to com- 
bine the two, as in the admirable section on Hamito-Semitic, 
which could well have spared, on the other hand, a great deal of 
its rather irrelevant historical detail. 

One other point. It was cruel to assign tlie vast field of Ameri- 
can Indian languages to a single specialist. Ho one person living 
today could even begin to get his bearings in it, let alone do justice 
to it. It might have been necessary for the editors to go outside 
of Prance and to secure the cooperation of at least one specialist 
for Horth America north of Mexico and another for Mexico and 
Central America, leaving the South American field in the hands 
of M. Eivet, who is obviously the one best qualified to handle it. 
If it was the intention of the editors to show how well an essen- 
tially international task could be carried out with the splendid 
resources of French scholarship alone, all we can say isi that they 
must be congratulated on coming as near solving an impossible 
task as it was reasonably possible to do. 

E. Sapik. 

Ottawa, Ont. 


'William Dean Hotvells, A Study by Oscae W. Fiekiks. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1924. 

The substantial volume which Mr. Firkins has devoted to Wil- 
liam Dean Howells is not a biography, though it begins with a 
chapter on hisi life; nor is it an appreciation, though it involves 
a careful estimate of his works from the least to the greatest, for 
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the evaluation is coolly objective and the heart somehow seems all 
squeezed out by the mind.” It is a thorough-going analysis of the 
personality of Howells and of his literary output. A glance at 
the structure of the book gives one a new sense of the versatility 
and the amazing industry of a long and placid life. A chapter 
entitled Memories and Portraits” includes comment on seven 
more or less autobiographical books; another styled Journeyings 
and Parleyings ” deals with fifteen devoted to travel or to a blend 
of travel and fiction ; thirty-one novels and nme tales or novelettes 
stretch Chapter iv into 170 pages; and there remain to be con- 
sidered plays running beyond a score of titles, a rather thin out- 
put of verse, and a body of criticism best guaged by its range over 
forty-five authors and half a dozen languages. A chapter on the 
style of Howells, another on his humor, and a third which, briefly, 
hazards a few guesses as to his future fame complete the book. A 
bibliography, exhaustive as to works by Howellsi and generally sug- 
gestive as to critical comment upon him, is added as appendix. 

The chief merit of Mr. Pirkins^s method is its completeness. 
His examination of the large and varied literary product of How- 
ells is encyclopedic and his judgment is acute and stimulating, 
particularly in what is materially the most useful part of the book 
^the discussion of the novels. Completeness demanded an assay of 
the verse; but it is difficult to give assent even to the qualified 
praise of the hexameters and still less to follow the critic in his 
approval of the later poems. Howells has obvious limitations and 
none more conspicuous than his entire lack of lyric gift. In spite 
of Stedman^s protest, his sole field was prose. The recent dis- 
covery of the Lanier letter to Edward Spencer which recounts the 
manner and the grounds of HowelVs rejection of Corn ” for the 
^^4tlantic” raises serious questions as to the editors judgment of 
the lyric gift in others. A glance at the verse which he did accept 
for successive issues in the mid-seventies betrays a remarkable 
hiuntness of perception in one whose claim to eminence as a critic 
JB SO well-founded. 


With Hovells’s merits as a stylist and the consequent value of his 
works of antohiography and travel Mr. KrMns mirfit be more 
sympathetic. A little nnconcem abont small jangles of diction 
or Idioms IS more than offset by a really remarkable power of quiet 
and sure simplicity of style, a simplicity all the more admirable 
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in contrast with the glittering smartness of the prose most in 
favor today. 

In hisi estimate of the verdict of posterity Mr. Firkins is^ wisely; 
very guarded. What the future will think of Howells is a matter 
about which prediction is exceptionally difficult. The matter 
which is bej^ond question is the present interest and significance of 
the broad region which he so quietly ruled as his demesne and the 
timely value of such a Baedeker for it as Mr. Firkins has provided. 

T}ie Johns Sopkins University, JOHN" C. FreIi^CH. 


COEEESPONDEHCE 
Old Feekch prendre a, “ to begin- 

Throughout the Old French period the two verbs of beginning 
which recur constantly before a complementary infinitive are 
comencier a and prendre a, 

Alquant le pienent fortment a blastengier 

{Alex.^ Y. 317). 

De guarnemenz se prent a cunreer 

(Rel., V. 343). 

Par mi les rues les commence a guier 

{Charr. de Wymes, v. 1164), 

Ses nies Bertrans li commence a dire 

{Prise d^Ormge, v. 334). 

These constructions first interested me because, strange to say, 
the pronoun object of the complementary infinitive does not here 
follow the usage which is the absolute rule with other prepositional 
infinitive constructions. The order with prepositional infinitives 
in Old French was invariably: preposition, tonic form of obj. 
pronoun, infinitive. 

e. g. Qu^a lui servir ai mon tens si us6 

{Charr. de Uyrms, v. 427). 

Qu’ele daignast a moi touchier 

(Gautier d’Arras, MracUf ed. Ldseth, v. 3777). 

Car folie est de soi grever 

{lUd., V. 4602). 

The order in the case of the pure infinitive construction was: 
atonic obj. pronoun, governing verb, infinitive, as in 

Li chevals porte halt le chief 

Que il nel pot m>ie haillier 

{Germ, et Isemb., v. 311-312). 

n la fist seeler a force et a vertut 

(P^L Chari., v. 200). 
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These two types remained, as far as the pronoun usage was con- 
cerned, well into the 17th century for the pure infinitive, and into 
the 1-lth and 15tli in the ease of the prepositional.^ Prendre a 
and comencier a were employed as though the a were not there. 

I have sought to find the origin of this use of prendre, in the 
sense of to begin before a complementary infinitive. As far as 
I have observed neither capio nor preliendo has ever had such a 
meaning m Classical Latin. The explanation, I believe, lies in the 
following. 

The defective verb coepi gave cepi early, (oe > e). We find it 
spelled sometimes cepi and sometimes coepi (undoubtedly through 
conservatism of spelling), as in 

cepimus ascender e montes smgulos 

{Peregrin, ed. Heraeus, iii, 1) 

Ac SIC ergo .... cepimus festmare 

{Ihid, X, 8). 

Tunc ergo gratias ei agere coepi 

{Ihid, XV, 2). 

At ubi autem ceperit se mane facere .... 

{Ihid , xxix, 3) . 

Cum autem coeperit episcopus venire .... 

{Ihid., XXV, 2). 

Geperunt primum homines mihi calumniari 

{Ps. Kallisth., Ill, 8). 

Cepi soon supplanted coepi almost entirely. When this happened 
cepi became isolated in the minds of the vulgar speakers. They 
therefore associated it with the only verb to which it could be 
attached, capio, caper e, cepi, captus. As this verb did not survive 
in Gaul, sa-v^e in compounds, prendo < prehendo supplanted it in 
all instances, including it would seem the supposed instance now- 
under consideration. But early Eomance with its freer use of 
prepositions, after simple verbs as well as before nouns to express 
case relation, found that an a was needed to make prendo “ begin ” 
more intelligible.^ As this was probably added after the order of 
the pronouns had become more or less fixed, prendo a plus the 
infinitive continued to be used as prendre plus infin. Comencier a 
would foUow as an analogous construction. 

Our modern English “ take to doing ” as far as I can ascertain 
is a descendant from the Old French construction. 


University of Mi^ssouri, 


U. T. Holmes. 


1 1 have discussed these constructions in detail in my doctoral disser- 
tation suDmitted to me faculty of Harvard University, entitled The Order 
of the Unemphaiio Ohfeot Pronoun in Old. Prenoh. This has not been pub- 
lished and I do not helieve there is any immediate likelihood of its bein^ so 
Looked npon as expressing motion towards {?). Compare modern 
se fMttre d, 
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CoxcERXiNG James Mill 

A careless turn of phrase in Leslie Stephen’s article on James 
Mill m the Dictionary of National Biography, last edition 1909^ 
stating that Mill’s contributions to periodicals between the years 
1807-1813 cannot be identified, would appear to discourage an 
attempt to fix upon Mill the authorship of an article in the Edin- 
burgh Review falling within the limits of these years. That Leslie 
Stephen was indulging m an ambiguous paraphrase of informa- 
tion provided by the second chapter of Bain’s Life of Mill (p. 62, 
London, 1882), to which later in the same article he refers his 
reader, becomes clear from a reading of Bain. The latter posi- 
tively identifies no less than fourteen of Mill’s contributions to the 
Edinburgh during the years in question. I mention Leslie Ste- 
phen’s oversight merely because the shadow of his name might 
cast doubt on what constitutes my mam purpose in this note, 
namely: the addition of a not unimportant review to the list fur- 
nished by Bam. 

The Edinburgh for April, 1809, carried as its fourteenth article 
a learned and powerfully written review of Thomas Taylor’s trans- 
lation of Plato (London, 1804). Among the known contributors 
not one, exclusive of Mill, possessed at once the requisite knowl- 
edge of Greek and detailed acquaintance with the Platonic philoso- 
phy sufficient to have written it. This general probability receives 
confirmation from the following particulars : 

Protesting against the extravagances of the allegorical method 
in the hands of the Alexandrian sages, the reviewer cites Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall, vol. 4, p. 70, and immediately following quotes 
Jacob Bryant’s Analysis of Antient Mythology, vol. 3, p. 104. Now 
in Mill’s History of British India, begun in 1806 but not published 
until 1818 (vol. 1, p. 379 ff., 4th edition, London, 1848), occurs a 
protest against the abuse of the allegorical method as employed by 
certain scholars to reconcile the gross inconsistencies of the Hindu 
theology; and to confirm his point Mill quotes Gibbon, vol. 4, p. 
71, and directly following on p. 381 we meet the citation from 
Bryant, vol. 3, p. 104. 

Pew, I take it, would be likely to admit the hypothesis of plagi- 
arism where Mill is concerned, especially in so petty a matter. A 
far easier supposition is that the hard-driven reviewer whose time 
was seriously taxed between the demands of the History of India 
and the education of his son, John, was induced to plagiarize from 
himself and to practice the justifiable economy of making his copy 
serve double duty. This is the more likely in view of Bain’s state- 
ment (p. 169, ibid,) that such actually was Mill’s habit. 

I may add that a considerate reading of the 1809 article will 
bring out further evidence of Mill’s authorship, notably the side- 
attack upon the excessive attention given in the then schools of 
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England to Classical Prosody^ to the neglect of more solid learn- 
ings with which passage! we may compare his son^s words in the 
AiitoMograpTiy, p. 14. The sprightlmess and iinmonr with which 
he scores his points are not so much contradictory to our picture 
of the man as supplementary and corrective thereof. 

Eoi^ald B. Levinson. 

TJnheisitxj of Chicago, 


Shakespeabe^s Small Latin 

Ben Jonson’s dictum that Shakespeare ^^had small Latin and 
less Greek has been so often quoted that many persons^, without 
inquiring carefully into the matter^ are prone to lay undue stress 
upon it. Surely ^no one believes that Shakespeare read as widely 
or as carefully in the classics as did Jonson; yet we are coming to 
see that Shakespeare possessed a better acquaintance^ at least with 
Latin authors, than perhaps Jonson himself realized. 

In the work of a little known Latin writer, Seneca the Ehetori- 
eian, occur two passages so similar to two closely related passages in 
I Henry 17 as almost to compel the belief that Shakespeare had 
read them. If he did not, they furnish at least a remarkable and 
interesting coincidence. The situation in Oontroversiae^ ii, v is 
somewhat similar to Hotspur's position in I Henry IV in that a 
man has plotted against his king. After he has killed the tyrant, 
the question arises whether his wife had known of his plans. 

In I Hen, 17, ii. iii, 112, Hotspur, having refused to tell Lady 
Percy his secret, concludes : 

for I well believe 

Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know; 

In Seneca, Cont., ii- v. 13, the husband says ; 

"non enim iibi indicavi nec tarn magnum consilium, virilibus 
quoque animis grave, commisi muliebri garrulitati, quae id solum 
potest tacere, quod nescit.” 

Again, in the same scene of I Een. lY, 11. 40-66, Lady Percy de- 
scribes the conduct of Hotspur, who has been keeping secret from 
her the conspiracy, and declares that his altered countenance, as 
well as the revelations into which sleep has betrayed him, has 
shown her that something is on his mind. In Seneca, Ooni., ii. v. 
30, a few lines after the quotation cited above, the husband says: 

niMl ego isti narraveram j ista, nt erat necesse, aliqnid ex vultu, 
auquid ex noctumis vigiliis snspieata est.” 

May not this be at least the germ of the idea from which Shake- 
speare developed the magnificent description of Hotspur’s dis- 
quietude ? 
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Modern editors of I Henry IV have usually annotated Hotspnrls 
reply by citing an old proverb, now in Eay^s collection : A woman 
will keep secret what she knows not/^ Is it not likely, however, 
considering the other parallel, that Shakespeare found both in 
Seneca ? 

Malcolm L. Wilder. 

Cornell University. 


Bern'aedijst de Saint-Pierre and Charlotte Bronte 

Bernardin de Saiiit-Pierre^s influence on the writers of the 
Prench Eomantic school has been freely acknowledged by them and 
by contemporary and later critics. Paul et Virginie first intro- 
duced the picturesque vocabulary to Prench literature, and may be 
said to have given it a new direction, as well as color. Sainte- 
Beuve expresses it concisely. According to him, Chateaubriand is 
the father of Eomanticism, Jean- Jacques the grandfather, and Ber- 
nardin de Samt-Pierre the rich uncle from India. Specially to be 
noted in B. de Saint-Pierre are his richness of color vocabulary, 
his use of the picturesque metaphor, the exquisite mixture of color 
and form m his cloudscapes. His was the pinceau of the Eoman- 
ticists. 

He had also his very devoted admirers outside of Prance, and 
at least one English writer was greatly in his debt. In 1849, Char- 
lotte Bronte makes one of the characters in Shirley say, Here are 
the posthumous works of B. de Saint-Pierre. Eead a few pages of 
the ^ Fragments de VAmazone.^ And a little later, My newly 
bound St.-Pierre would be soon like my Eacine.” Specially high 
praise from Bronte who knew her Eacine by heart. And then, after 
these specific acknowledgments, comes a description as much B. de 
Saint-Pierre as if he had written it himself. 

^^A calm day had settled into a crystalline evening: the world 
wore a North Pole coloring: all its lights and tints looked like the 
^ reflets ^ of white, or violet or pale green gems. The hills wore a 
lilac blue : the setting sun had purple in its red, the sky was blue, 
all silvered azure : when the stars rose, they were of white crystal — 
not gold: gray or cerulean or faint emerald hues, cool, pure and 
transparent — ^tinged the mass of the landscape.’^ 

No one who has read Bernardin de Saint-Pierre could fail to recog- 
nize him in every adjective and simile. 

There is an even more striking passage in The Professor, pub- 
lished about 1847. The tone and coloring of this novel is very 
quiet, even drab, and there is no attempt to make it other than a 
restrained and colorless recital The same story is expanded and 
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brightened in Yillette, but there is only one touch of color in The 
Professor, and this again is a passage that could have been written 
only by the French writer or by someone greatly influenced by him. 

‘h-Uready the pavement was drying: a balmy and fresh breeze 
stirred the air, purified by lightning : I felt the west behind me, 
where spread a sky like purple, azure intermingled with crimson : 
the enlarged sun, glorious in Tyrian dyes, dipped his brim already : 
stepping, \s I was, eastward, I faced a vast bank of clouds, but also 
I had before me the arch of an even rainbow: a perfect rainbow, 
high, wide, vivid.— I at last fell asleep, and then m a dream was 
reproduced the setting sun, the bank of clouds, the mighty rainbow. 
I stood, methought, on a terrace: I leaned over a parapeted wall: 
there was space below me, depth I could not fathom, but hearing 
an endless splash of waves, I believed it to be the sea: sea spread 
to the horizon: sea of changeful green and intense blue: all was 
soft in the distance, all vapor-veiled. A spark of gold glistened on 
the line between air and water, floated up, appeared, enlarged, 
changed : the object hung midway between heaven and earth, under 
the arch of the rainbow : the soft but dark clouds diffused behind. 
It hovered as on wings; pearly, fleecy gleaming air streamed like 
raiment around it: light, tinted with carnation, colored what 
seemed face and limbs : a large star shone with still luster on an 
angePs forehead.” The whole passage a vivid reproduction of half 
a dozen cloudscapes of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. 

The concluding page of Villette is too long to be quoted, but it is 
recommended to those who know the French writer and to every 
reader who loves restraint and pure beauty in nature description. 

Jno. N. Waeb. 

Shorter College, 


BEIEF MENTION 

Die Entwichlung des h-Suffixes in den indog ermanischen 
Sprachen. Von Ferdinand Ewald (Heidelberg: Carl Winter’s 
Universitatsbuehhandlung, 1934). This short treatise offers a 
fairly complete collection of words formed with the suffix Ic in the 
Indo-European languages. After a brief discussion of the mean- 
ing and origin of suffixes in general, the author comments briefly 
upon the, original adverbial nature of the particle -h- (cf. Greek 
€-Ka; Latin illi-c, sl-c, nun-c, ce-do; Goth, hi-mma, etc.). Out of 
these adverbial formations arose with the addition of inflectional 
endings adjectives (cf. Lat. reciprocm from *re-Tce-prohe) . Next 
the author takes up the fc-suffix in substantives and adjectives, 
arranging his material according to the nature of the stems that 
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are expanded by this suffix (e. g. Sanskr. dab% Lat. datrlx; Lat. 
novus — no m-c-ms; Sanskr. madhu — madhu-h-am) . In two short 
appendices are discussed the Lat. suffixes -clom^ ■‘CulufU;, -crum and 
substantives in -dgo^ Igo^ -ugo. 

Apart from its valuable collection of material^ the work is sound 
and treats in a clear and concise way^ that could easily serve as 
a model for subsequent articles on other suffixes^ an important 
chapter in Indo-Germanic word-formation. 

E. H. S. 


An Outline History of French Literature, by H. Stanley 
Schwarz^ Ph. D. New York, A. A. Xnopf, 1924. i63 pages. In 
the mam, the plan is well carried out. Still it needs severe re- 
vision in many details. A book ought not to be given as reference 
to young students which is not personally knoTO to the author. 
Prom the selections often made, and from the way they are ar- 
ranged, we are forced to conclude that the author has been ne- 
glectful of the precaution. E. g., the Renard by Poulet, and that 
by Paulin Paris are two books so different in purpose that they 
do not belong on the same list, — one a scholarly study of the 
poems, the other an adaptation of the stories for children. J. 
Lemaitre^s Rousseau must wonder why it stands next to Mrs. Mac- 
donald^s J.-J. Rousseau, A New Criticism, and if any of the two 
above are mentioned, why ignore Irving Babbitt? In the Balzac 
references for reading, one finds again studies of entirely different 
types, as the novelist^s biography by his sister, Madame de Surville, 
and LovenjouPs Histoire des Oeuvres which is of no use to young 
people. At least some sort of short comment ought to direct the 
reader. In no case does the author deem it worthwhile to dis- 
tinguish between Gaston Paris and Paulin Paris. He mentions 
PellissiePs Mouvement litteraire\ au XIXme siecle, and not the 
volume which is the continuation. What has Zola 1 1902 to do in 
twentieth century drama with his Naturalisme au Theatre, and 
what Sarcey who died before the twentieth century had arrived? 
One does not see how such an indiscriminating list as the bibli- 
ography on twentieth century poetry (p. 153) can do anything but 
confuse the minds of the students. There is at times an appear- 
ance of thoroughness which ought rather to be avoided : e. g., why 
give the two editions of Victor Hugo^s Odes et Ballades of 1822 
and 1826 ? ... or then why omit the first edition of the Odes in 
1818? We would have much preferred for young students to see 
mentioned, under Bibliography of Eighteenth Century Poetr}"/ 
instead of Bertrand^s Latin dAi Chssicisme . . M. AllenPs An- 
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thologie . . . avec introduclions, notices et notes, A regrettable 
slip is found on p. Trben the French XYIIIth century is given 
as under the influence of Schiller^, Herder and Kant. . . . 

The above mentioned inaccuracies^ — and many others, — ought to 
be eradicated. The task is not an easy one to prepare a book of 
this kind; but then, why, if one undertakes it, not have some 
specialist check the various chapters? 

A. S. 


The Two Dated Sonnets of ShaJcespeare, By J. A. Fort (Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, American Branch, New York, 1924; pp. 47; 
$1.00). ThiSi little monograph begins by sketching the lives of 
Shakespeare and his patron Southampton, in order to give, in 
brief, the history of their friendship. Mr. Fort accepts the identi- 
fication of Southampton with the fair youth to whom the first 
series of sonnets are addressed, and uses this identification as a 
basis for further argument. The two dated sonnets are Nos. 104 
and 107. The former Mr. Fort dates at March or April, 1596 (p. 
22) ; the latter, at November, 1598 (pp. 31 ff.). Proceeding from 
these fixed points, the author constructs a chronology for the son- 
net series. He dates No. 1 at Ma}^, 1593, No. 126 at January 
or February, 1601. He now takes up the question of the authen- 
ticity of Thorpe^s text, and concludes (pp. 38 ff.) : William Hall 
[Thorpe^s Mr. W. H.], a bookseller^s assistant, . . . brought 
copies of both series of Shakespeare^s sonnets to Thorpe for publi- 
cation. ... I hold that in 1609 . . . either Southampton him- 
self or a close friend of his, who had permission to act, secured 
[through Hall] the publication of these delightful poems."" If so, 
it follows that the order of the sonnets, as Thorpe printed them, 
is authoritative. Mr. Fort"s monograph concludes here, but he 
has added three appendices, the last of which is entitled ""A 
speculation concerning the ^Dark Lady" sonnets."" The title 
^^speculation"" might be applied to the whole monograph, since 
the evidence on which Mr. Fort"s theories are built up is of the 
slightest, but the study is certainly an ingenious one, and gives 
every evidence of intimate acquaintance with the sonnets them- 
selves — and after all, that is the best basis for any kind of scholarly 
activity. 
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GIBBON- BN HONGEIE: PEEMIERES TRACES 
(d^apres des documents inedits) 

On a 6tudie en 1916 Faction qu^a pu avoir Gibbon — assez tard — 
sur quelques ecrivams iiongrois, Teleki Laszlo, Szigligeti, Mad4ch^ 
Jokai. Noms auxquels M. Fest Sandor ajoutait^ Fannee sui- 
vante, comme indices de simple notoriete prealable, ceux de Des- 
sew%, Kazincz}^ puis DdbrenteiF C^est le debut de cette influence 
hongroise que Fon eonstatera ici, d^apres des memoires encore 
inedits, cents en fran^ais par un Hongrois notoire qui mourut 
en 1803. 

Plusieurs pages de ces Memoires, rediges k larges intervalles 
durant une retraite prolongee, semblent pouvoir se dater par la 
mention qui y est faite d’un evenement, d^une publication. II 
devrait en etre de meme de celles-ci. Mais Fauteur hongrois n^a 
connu Gibbon que par une traduction dont on ne sait quand elle 
commenga de paraitre. En sorte que son temoignage aiderait 
peut-Stre a la dater elle meme, approximativement. 

Publiee a Londres de 1776 a 1788, reeditee de 1788 a 1790, 
VEistory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ne de- 
vait avoir qu^en 1824 sa traduction fragmentaire en hongrois. 
Malgre des relations anciennes entre calvinistes hongrois et pro- 
testants anglais, meme des voyages de theologiens hongrois, tran- 
sylvains surtout, jusqu^en Angleterre; par la Hollande, et la con- 
stitution a Debrecen d^un centre d^influenee th^ologique anglaise, 
Ffloignement, la difBculte des communications firent longtemps 
qu^en ce pays de bons traducteurs la litt4rature anglaise fut des 

V^rtesy Jend dans Irodalomtortenet : Gibbon mint sz^pirdink 
forr^sa (p. 16-30). — ^Pest Sender, Angol irodalmi Hatdsoh hmdnhhanf 
p. 95. 
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litteratures etrangeres la moins connne^ — sauf^ an dernier tiers dn 
XYIIIe siecle, qnelqnes CBUTres de "doctenrs anglais/'' Qnelle 
qn^ent ete a Vienne, vers la premiere moitie du regne de J oseph II, 
pnis, par contact, an pays magyar, la vogne de FAngleterre, modes, 
chevanx, lads^ xAaglais de passage a qni les dames de Faristocratie 
viennoise onvraient lenrs coenrs a denx battants,^" ^ et qnoiqne 
les tradnetions d^onvrages anglais a Vienne enssent parn menacer 
alors Finfinenee litteraire de la France,^ la pratique de Fanglais 
ne commen^a de se repandre en Hongrie qn^an premier quart dn 
XIXe siecle. On Fenseignait a FUniversit6 de Pest vers 1806. 
Mais, bien qne qnelqnes Hongrois lettres aient voyage en Angle- 
terre, les denx Berzeviczy, les Eszterbazy, Szechenyi Ferenc et 
pins tard Szechenyi Istvan, les denx Teleki, S^-ndor Istv4n, et 
d^antres pent-etre, les premiers ecrivains de Hongrie sympathiqnes 
a FAngleterre, m^me les membres de la Soci^te Anglaise qni se 
fonde a Kassa, comme Bacsanyi, Kazinczy, sont de bien mediocres 
anglicisants. Certains, comme Kis Janos, avaient pris nne teintnre 
d^anglais a FUniversit4 hanovrienne de Goettingen, fondee par 
George III. G^est en AUemagne anssi qne Dobrentei Gabor plus 
tard apprendra Fanglais. Mais il fant attendre la generation qni 
arrive a la vie litteraire vers 1820, ponr voir nn Vorosmarty lisant 
les poetes anglais dans le texte, nn Kolcsey se mettant brnsqnement 
a Fanglais entre 1813 et 1815. Jnsqn^alors on cite ponr lenr con- 
naissance de Fanglais Peczeli Jozsef, qni semble avoir ete le pre- 
mier poete hongrois dans ce cas, on Palaczi Horvath Adam.^ 

II n^est done pas etonnant qne Gibbon soit entre en Hongrie par 
nne voie detonrnee. 

Son oeuvre avait ete’mise en frangais des 1777 (Jnsqn^a 1791) 
avec la collaboration dn fntnr Louis XVI, assnre-t-on; et Benja- 
min Constant anssi projeta de le tradnire.^ II y ent nne tradnc- 

®Fekete, Msquisse d’un Ta.'blecm mouixmt de Vienne (1787), p. 43 et suiv. 

“Fest Sindor, Angol irodalmi Ua/rdsok hmdnklwn (1917), p. 12, 14, 34, 
cf. 4-10 pour la tli4ologie. Cf. Marki Sdndor, Cromwell Ss Wrddlg (Erd^i 
Muzeum, 1901), p. 10 et suiv- 

^Fest S., im., p. 15: 45, 43, 10, 38, 80, 52. Cf. du mdme AduUkok m 
angol nyelv t&rfoglaldsdTioz ha^dnkhcm X848 eldtt, dans Egyeterues Philo- 
logiai KSzldny de juin-dtombre 1921, p. 128. Cf. Marczali Henrik, Crdf 
BzeeMngi Istvdn Ssf Anglui,, dans Magyar Figyeld, 1913, ii, p. 161. 

® G. Budler, BihUograpMe critique de B. Constant, p. 95. 
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tion allemande des 1790. Mais le Hongrois que nous citerons n’a 
ete initie a Gibbon par aucune de ces deux traductions. II a 
connu la version italienne qui se publia sous le nom d^ Angelo Ea- 
broni, ancien precepteur des fils du grandduc de Toscane, provve^ 
d%tore de FTIniversite de VenisC;, polygraphe et savant en renom, 
qui avait voyage en Prance et en Angleterre (1772)^ puis en Alle- 
magne et en Autriche. Pabroni fit-il autre chose que diriger cette 
entreprise de librairie? On semble avoir vu d^assez mauvais ceil, 
a Rome, selon le Diziomrio di Opere anonime e pseudonime di 
scriitori Italian^ qu^un prelat s^oecupat d^un travail semblable. 
Apres sa mort (1803) ce qui restait de Fedition fut vendu au 
poids. Et e^est en 1823 seulement qu^une seconde traduction itali- 
enne de Gibbon verra le jour a Milan, non sans une Confuiazione 
en regie de Spedalieri. 

ISTulle date n^est indiquee pour la publication de la version qui 
porte le nom de Pabroni. Le fait qu’elle semble §tre mentionnee 
la premiere en Hongrie, et non la traduction allemande ou la 
frangaise, doit-il §tre interprets comme un indice qu’elle serait 
anterieure a Fune et a Fautre, a Fallemande en tout cas ? 

II 

Notre auteur, le comte Jean Pekete de Galantha, a voyage en 
Italic, s4journe en Autriche italienne, a Trieste notamment et par 
deux fois, connu Metastase a Vienne, traduit plusieurs chants de 
VOrlando furiosi II admirait la langue italienne, comme incom- 
parablement plus propre a la musique, a Fopera, que Fallemand 
ou meme le frangais. II semble Favoir bien parlee, puisque, peu 
apres la mort de Joseph II, c’est en italien quhl adressa la parole 
^ la reine.® 

Mais il eut pu tout aussi bien lire Gibbon en frangais. Les seules 
oeuvres qu^il ait imprim^es, son Esquisse d’un Tableau mouvant de 
Vienne (1787) et ses deux volumes de Bapsodies^ prose et vers 
(1781), sont en frangais, d^un frangais tres passable. De meme 
ses (Euvres Posthumes in4dites, de m4me des lettres de lui au 
prince de Ligne, et d^autres, souvent mentionn4es, a Voltaire, 

Papa grand homme comme il le nommait volontiers plus tard, 
qui ne dedaigna pas de lui r4pondre, a plusieurs reprises, de lui 

®Kazinczy Ferenc, Pdlgdm Emldkessete, pp. Abafi, in, 154. 
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corriger quelqnes vers, de lui envoyer ses oeuvres, et fut pour iui 
non pas toutes les lettres frangaises, mais la fleiir des lettres fran- 
gaises comme de Fesprit humaiu. 

D^autre part, s’ll prefera deliberement Voltaire et le frangais, 
s^il ^^nagea^^ dans la culture frangaise, au dire du critique hon- 
grois Eiedl,’’ il sut Fallemand fort bien, comme ancien eleve du 
Tlieresianum de Vienne, puis stagiaire aux Gardes du Corps, et 
officier de Farmee imperiale. Volontiers il affecte de n’en avoir 
guere use que pour du baragouinage de service/^ Mais il traduit 
diverses choses allemandes, publie meme a Dessau, en 1782, des 
Bruchstucke introuvables aujourd^hui, qui appellent une reponse 
allemande “ Sur la perfectibilite de la Eeligion reveleeF^ Il connut 
bien FAllemagne, tout au moms FAllemagne francisante de Wie- 
land et de la tragedie fid^e aux regies, Et comme pendant h la 
spirituelle figure de Voltaire, la figure de son royal ami et corre- 
spondant frangais Frederic II, "FUnique,” sTmposa toujours h 
Fadmiration de Fekete Janos. 

A ce bon polyglotte qui fut assez bon latiniste aussi, Fanglais 
pourtant manqua. Il etait de la generation de Bessenyei, qui 
lisait les auteurs anglais en traductions frangaises, de meme que 
beaucoup de compatriotes, a Vienne ou Pest, en traductions alle- 
mandes. Il n^a guere cite Milton qu^a propos de Voltaire (bien 
qu^une lettre inedite le montre essayant de lire dans le texte le 
Paradis perdu) ni le regulier Addison que pour Fopposer a 
Shakespeare, quTl juge au patron de la tragedie frangaise. 
Hobbes, qufil lui arrive de nommer sur Vhomme primitif, faisait 
depuis longtemps partie du domaine commun. Et quand il parle 
de Locke, e^est en notes a sa traduction manuscrite du poeme De 
la Loi Naturelle^ de Voltaire encore. Sur le tard, il fit grand cas 
de la constitution anglaise^ par contraste aux horreurs de notre 
Eevolution. Au regard de la pesanteur germanique, il eut alors 
de F estime pour les Anglais malgre leurs bizarreriesF^ Et 
c’est un assez curieux indice de Fevolution des gofits litt^raires 
nationaux, que de voir Fekete Janos conseiller a son fils, lorsqu^il 
semble se mettre a la podsie lui aussi, de lire Horace, Voltaire et 
les Anglais.® 

'^Article de 1004 dans Budapest! Szemle, tome 118, p, 140. 

® Fekete Janos, Maggmr MmdcM (in€dit©s), i, 169. 

®Morvay (GyOzo), GMniai J'efcete Jdnos-, Budapest (1903), p. 210. 
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Vers la meme epoque de sa vie^ sans doute^ son attention fnt 
attiree par Gibbon. Et Fon se doute nn pen de ce que ce Vol- 
tairian hongrois tronve de capital dans Fcenvre historiqne anglaise 
tradnite sons la direction d^un monsignore italien. 

Ill 

Voici ce qui est dit de Gibbon aux ^^Petites Reflexions^’ (no. 
CIX) qni font la seconde partie des (Euvres Posthumes inedites 
dn comte Eekete Janos. Quelqnes phrases sembleront nn pen 
lonrdes. Mais sauf des corrections legeres d’orthographe on de 
ponctnation, nons n’y changerons rien: 

'^‘^De font temps, les bigots ont cherche a jeter sur les genies 
snpenenrs qni eclairaient de temps en temps ce monde qn’ils Yon- 
laient mamtenir dans Fignorance, nn Terms d’incrednlite et m^me 
d’atheisme; ils ont rendn par la nn tres manvais service a la re- 
ligion, comme le remarqne Papa Grand Homme an snjet des Eney- 
clopedistes, pnisqn’ils donnaient lien de croire qu’on ne pouvait 
etre nn genie et la croire (la religion) ; le clerge d’ltalie en a 
agi avec la meme imprndence avec M. Gibbon, qne FAbbe Eabroni, 
cet ami dn Philosophe conronne, de ce Leopold II mort trop t5t 
pour le bonhenr dn monde, a si eMgamment et si exactement tra- 
dnit. Ils n’ont rien en de pins presse qne de refnter, de calommer 
cet Berivain si jndicienx, cet emnle de Tacite, qni n’a pas pn snp- 
primer les verites historiqnes moins favorables, snrtont an Quite 
Catholiqne, mais qni en revanche peint si bien ce Jnlien, defignre 
par ses panegyristes, ainsi qne par les satires orthodoxes des Saints 
Peres. S’il Ini rend justice comme soldat, comme Bmperenr, 
il nei cache pas sa pedantesqne manie pour le Polytheisme, qne 
Jnlien s’effor§ait de retablir sur les debris d’nn cnlte an moms plus 
raisonnable, qnand m§me il aurait deja sonffert quelqnes altera- 
tions, de son temps, de la primitive pnrete de son modeste et divin 
fondateur. 

C’est Gibbon qui nons devoile Fenigme d’nn Emperenr 
Philosophe, eleve an sein dn Christianisme que Finitiation rend 
fanatiqne; qui dans Fmstant on FHierophante (suppose que les 
grands mysteres se soient conserves sans taehe jusqn’a cette epoque) 
lui d^voile Funit 6 de Lien, et Fexplication hi4roglyphico-physiqne 
dn Polytheisme, en devient Fenergumene; ce qni 3 eta sur les vrais 
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Philosoplies de Fantiquite le soupgon d^Atlieisme, si pen merite 
(ear ils n^etaient qne Deistes dans Facception la pins natnrelle de 
ce mot) fnt precisement ce qni rendit Jnlien fanatiqne d^nne 
religion dont Socrate et ses disciples connaissaient si bien Fabsnr- 
dite litterale. 

Comment pent-on concevoir qne J nlien^ si grand qnand il ne 
se piqnait pas de faire le Theologian, qni se refnsait anx miracles 
d^ nne Eeligion qni accompagna son bercean, ait cm an(x) pro- 
diges, et pins absnrdes et moins pronves, dn paganisms ? qn^il ait 
en foi anx angnres, qne tout impostenr a mantean philosophiqne 
ait tronYe acces a sa Conr somme a son coenr, qn^en nn mot il se 
soit persuade d^aYoir commerce aYec ces etres d^nn genre snpe- 
rienr, anxqnels le Polytheisms erigeait des antels? et tout cela est 
cependant Yrai an pied de la lettre, est irrevocablement pronv^ par 
ce Gibbon qn^on croit nn ennemi acharne dn Christianisme. Qne 
Frederic FUniqne le snrpasse en tont (Femperenr Jnlien) ! Pins 
grand general qne Jnlien, Femnle de C6sar en gnerre, il Fetait de 
Socrate en philosophic, et qnelqnefois d^Horace en poesie ; pnisse- 
t-il tronver nn Gibbon ponr 4crire sa vie. 

C^est nn bonhenr ponr ces pays, qne les denx Cardinanx actn- 
ellement regnants ne lisent gnere; ear Fnn d^enx snrtont serait 
bien fait ponr comprendre ce qn^il lit; certainement ils anraient 
mis Gibbon s^ils FaYaient connn, a la tete de ces liYres dont ils 
defendent la pnblicite aYec tant d^acharnement; il est vrai qne 
Gibbon n^est pas nne lectnre de toilette, qn^il fant saYoir penser 
ponr le lire, qne par consequent il ne pent Itre dangerenx chez 
nous qne ponr nn tres petit nombre de personnes, qne les gens en 
place, snrtont, sont a Fabri d^nn poison trop subtil ponr lenrs 
organes mat^riels/^ 

Qne Gibbon n^ait pas ete nne "lectnre de toilette, comme ce 
Chanlien, fort pris4 de Fekete, 

, dont les vers gracienx 

Bes belles charmaient la toilette 
Ainsi qne la table des Bienx/® 

on en conTiendra sans peine. Le mepris qne noire antenr fait 
de ses compatriotes incapable de " penser ” n’a rien qni doive snr- 

Fekete J^nos, Mea Mapsadies, i, 38, 
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prendre^ d^un pMlosophe qui Yolontiers, parlant de la Diete oii il 
jouera nii role, s^y rangeait au parti saerifie des penseurs}'^ Et 
Jusqu^assez tard^ par admiration pour des natures plus cultivees^, 
pour la Prance de Voltaire surtout, il a parle sans indulgence de 
sa pauYre patrie, . . . sale et barbare/^ a la renaissance litteraire 
de laquelle pourtant il contribuera de son mieux^ axant sa fin; de 
ce ^"^pays affreux, 

Que Fignoranee et la p§danterie 
S’entredisputent tons les jours 

comme des lourds Allemands d^Autricbe^ et de la Yille ignare 
qu^etait Vienne, pen fertile en talents/^ ou on lit pen, Ton pense 
pen, ou le peuple est engourdi dans une epaisse balourdise.” . • . 

Un bibliotbecaire du Nemzeti Miizeum de Budapest a bien 
Youlu consulter pour moi les schematismi des dioceses hiongrois: 
ils indiquent pour cette epoque un seul cardinal bongrois, celui de 
Gran ou Esztergom, qui de 1776 a 1799 fut le comte Joseph Batthy- 
any: Pekete a fait, en Yers, grand eloge de son liberalisme. Pant- 
il done entendre, par les deux prelate si pen curieux d^esprit de 
^^ces malheureux pays,^^ un cardinal autrichien aussi bien qu’un 
hongrois ? 

Pen imports en somme, non plus que de saYoir jusqu’a quel 
point Fabbe Pabroni fut F ami du Philosophe Couronne dont 
il avait eu les enfants comme eloYes en Toscane, La lecture du 
Gihhon de Pabroni est simplement, pour Pekete, matiere k repren- 
dre la serie de ses variations sur un theme familier, auquel il se 
tint a pen pres toute sa vie, un th^me Yoltairien. 

Comme lance par Gibbon, notre auteur continue de plus belle 
(no. CX) : "‘^La Bigotterie est un torrent gross! par Favarice et 
Fenvie de dominer sacerdotales ; des qu^elle parvient a rompre les 
digues que le bon sens lui oppose^, elle se deborde et devient dan- 
gereuse aux etats qui ont eu la faiblesse de laisser percer cette 
digue; elle n^est point fille de la Eeligion, mais bien de la super- 
stition; car la soeur ainee de la saine Philosophic, qui descendit 
avec elle du ciel pour consoler, pour apprivoiser Fhomme brut, ne 
saurait avoir produit un monstre qui sape Fautel, Fordre civil et 


Id,, eSJuvres PostMmes in^dites, Petites E^fleseionSf no, XL, 
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morale ainsi qne tout pouvoir legitime ; c^est les pilliers de la bigo- 
terie judaique, ces infames pharisiens, ces indignes descendants 
du frere de Moise, qui furent les ennemis les plus acharnes de 
Jesus-Chnst; e^est leurs imitateurs qui le crucifient encore cbaque 
jour^ en infectant ses dogmes sacres de Falliage impur de leur fana- 
tisme; quand viendra-t-il^ ce temps heureux ou les deux scBurs 
celestes, entrelagant leurs bras, pourront concourir ensemble a 
elaguer les maux innombrables du meilleur des mondes possibles ? 
quand verra-t-on le Christianisme epure, qui n’est que la plus su- 
blime philosophie, regner sans partage sur Tunivers eclair^ par le 
flambeau de sa soeur ? . 

Au debut de ses (Euvres Posthumesj, il invoque ainsi Jesus: 

“ Pliilosophe sans faid! B^iste vertueux! 

Fl^au de THypocrite! appui du malheureux! 

Plus grand que Confuz6, plus sage que Soorate, 

Uest en tes actions que ta morale delate. . . . 

Portant de rudes coups au cruel Judaisms, 

Tu fis ^vanouir Tabsurde Paganism©. . . . 

Sans pr^jug§, j ’admire en toi I’bomme et le sage. . . . 

Le Pr^tre et le L^vite out conspire la mort ; 

T'mvoquant, k tout sage ils font le m§me sort” 

Pour ce mediocre poete et ce philosophe convaincu, le christia- 
nisme epure auquel il se dit revenu par conviction se concilie 
fort bien avec la haine pour F envie de domiuer sacerdotale 
qui fut, conxme on salt, des avant la publication du Diciioun(wir& 
Philo sophique, une sorte de mot d^ordre voltairien: plus d^une 
lettre a Prederic II, a d^ Alembert, a Damilaville, en temoignerait. 
Ayec la haine des ^^prejugds^^ aussi: en espnt-fort de bonne 
foi, Eekete leur avait une fois pour toutes declare la guerre, 
comme aux ‘^"bigots timores,"" aux bigots de toutes Eglises, nom- 
breuses en Hongrie, ^^soit Catholique Eomaine, soit Orientate, soit 
Eeform^e, soit Protestante.'" Enfin, avec la haine du cruel fana- 
tisme,^^ dont la Philosophie seule emousse le poignard,^^ dont les 
ennemis sont ses heros, et que Page ne lui fait point paraitre moins 
degoutant.’^^ 

Le Mahormi de Voltaire avait pour titre exact: ""le Eanatisme, 
ou Mahomet le Prophete/^ La fin de VHisMre de Jenni par 

Fekete Janos, (Mmres Pomumes incites, Petites M^flec^ions, xxvn. 
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exempie^ montrait dans Batheisme et le fanatisme les deux poles 
d^un monde de confusion et d^horreur. La petite zone de la vertu 
est entre ces deux poles. . . Et dans une autre piece de vers, 
8ur VEgypie, le voltairien Pekete Janos voit retrouve deja, grace 
aux monuments egyptiens, 

Le fil interrompu par tant de charlatans . . . 

C’est le deehiffrement de tes hieroglyplies 

Qui de tout fanatisme allait rogner les griffes. . . . 

Et Bon sait par Bouvrage de M. Marczali Henrik, sur la diete hon- 
groise de 1790-91, qu^on y discuta souvent, avec passion, des 
mefaits du fanatisme.^^ Or Eekete en fut, et dut alors croire 
Bheure venue pour lui de jouer enfin le role auquel s^etait deroWe 
une vie militaire assez mome et prematurement brisee. II y fit 
.presque figure d^un Mirabeau, nous dit-on: pour d^autres, d^un 
novateur dangereux, d^une sorte de revolutionnaire suspect. 

Ne fut-il pas, au moins autant, question du fanatisme k la Loge 
^^Harmonie et Concorde Universeile a Trieste? Des 1784 un 
Fekete ^^vieux ma^on^^ y tient des discours en frangais, les reunit 
en une brochure vendue un florin au benefice d’une famille pauvre, 
a qui devait aller aussi le produit des travaux litteraires anterieurs 
de Bauteur. Quoi qu'en ait pense Bhistorien de la magonnerie en 
Autriche-Hongrie, M. Abafi,^^ ce Eekete ne pouvait guere etre 
Pancien vice~chancelier de Hongroie, le p^re du notre, Et Bon 
sait d^autre part que Eekete Janos etait en 1784 a Trieste et 
dans la region. II y est revenu plus tard; meU a la conjuration 
de Hompesch il avait jug4 bon de s^eloigner quelque pen des capi- 
tales. C^est a Trieste qu^il apprit la mort de Joseph II (1790). 
He serait-ce pas la aussi quTl eonnut cette traduction de Gibbon 
par Eabroni, a Bendroit de laquelle le clerge dTtalie agissait avec 
tant d^ imprudence ? 

IV 

Le texte que nous avons reproduit mentionne la mort de Leo- 
pold II. II daterait done au plus tot de 1792, puisque ce prince, 

Marczali Henrik, Az 1790-91-4ik orszdggyules, ii, 249 et sniv. 

Abaifi, Gesehichte der Freimaurerei m OSsterr&idh-'Unga/m (Bud. 1890- 
99), IV, 375. — ^Morvay Gy<5z5, dans Irodalom TorUneti KozlemAnyek, 1901, 
*p. 51. 
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grand-due de Toscane des sa dix-hnitieme annee et durant vingt- 
cinq ans (1765-1790) monrnt deux ans apres avoir remplaee son 
frere Joseph II sur le trone imperial. Trop tot pour le bonheux 
du monde/^ dit ici Eekete. Ailleurs, en termes moins enthousi- 
astes^ il eerit de lui: ^^s^il n^a pas fait les grandes choses qu^on 
esperait de lui, au moins n^a-t-il rien gS.te/^ 

II semble ne faire etat iei que de quelques chapitres de Gibbon, 
surtout des XXIIe et XXIIIe, ou il est question de la religion de 
Julien, de son fanatisme, de sa dissimulation en matiere de foi, de 
son initiation aux mysteres eleusiniens a Ephese, de son enthousi- 
asme et de ses jeunes, de ses dix annees de ruse jusqu^au debut de 
la guerre civile, ou il se declara tout a coup Fimplacable ennemi 
du ehristianisme. En quoi Gibbon ne faisait guere que rappeler k 
Eekete Voltaire encore: Julien n^est-il pas, selon M. Ernest Dupuy, 
Fun des saints laiques les plus honores au Dictionnaire Philoso- 
phique ? 

Mais dans un passage anterieur du meme recueil manuscrit il 
etait d6ja question de Gibbon, a peu pres du m^me ton (no. 
XCIII) : 

On s^acharne, a nouveaux frais, a deerier la sainte Philo- 
sophie, cette sceur jumelle de la Religion, et Fon ne refl4chit pas 
que, malgre tout ce que Fon nous dit des horreurs de la deprava- 
tion de ce siecle, auquel on fait Fhonneur de Fappeler Philo- 
sophique, le monde valait encore moins lorsqu^il etait ignorant; 
dans ces temps barbares qui ont suivi la destruction de FEmpire 
Remain, il s^est eommis mille et mille fois plus de crimes, le sang 
humain a coule avec bien plus d^abondance, que dans telle autre 
epoque, d^une culture plus ou moins avancee: on n^a qu^a lire 
Gibbon pour s’en convaincreF^ 

Et il continuait (no. XCIV) : Il n^y a que ceux qui y gagnent, 
qui voudraient maintenir ou rejeter les peuples dans Fignorance; 
enfants des tfeebres, ils craignent la lumiexe, bien persuades de ne 
pouvoir pecher qu^en eau trouble. Mais leurs efforts seront vains, 
les etineelles de lumiere repandues sur la surface du globe que 
nous habitons ont pris de trop fortes racines, une certaine lueur 
de clarte s^est si visiblement 6tendue sur les deux mondes, que je 

Eekete Jirtos, (JSmres PostTmmes in^dites, Petites RSfleMons^ no. XL. 

Ernest Dupuy, A, de Tigwy, VHomme et VOS^nwe^ p. 169. 
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erois a peine le Kamschadale aussi abruti que Fetait FEurope il y 
a deux sieeles . . Un autre ouvrage de lui parlait deja de 
Fusage digne des Kamschadales qui preside aux manages des 
jeunes filles nobles de VienneF^ 

Si la langue semble ici moins sure, la foi en des etincelles de 
iumiere qui auraient pris xacine au travers des deux mondes n^est 
pas moins eonfiante, ni, en somme, moins genereuse. Gibbon sert 
deeidement d’appoint a la lutte eontre Fobscurantisme. Eekete 
n’ecrivait-il pas de meme a son fils, avant de lui parler d’Helvetius : 

Yous sayez que les etincelles que votre esprit a jetees de temps 
en temps, en me penetrant de joie, n^ont servi qu^a fortifier en moi 
le desir de tous associer aux travaux sacres de la saine Pbilosophie, 
qui, repandue sur Funivers entier, forme une association tacite 
pour le progres de la Iumiere 

Un autre passage oppose a la vraie religion ebretienne selon 
J esus, si pure, si simple, et par la si celeste,^^ las communions 
actuelles qui se eombattent sans s^entendre (no. CYIII) : 

peine mourut-il, qu^on yit le Platonisme de Fecole Alex- 
andria, deja si d4genere lui-meme, infecter ses dogmes et fournir 
matiere a ces disputes interminables qui oceuperent la faineantise 
oiseuse des moines d^Orient; ces pieux solitaires se lasserent bientot 
de ne travailler qu’a des metiers utiles, ils s’occup^rent de ce 
qufils n^entendaient pas plus que nous, et tout en Youlant eclaircir 
des mysteres inconcevables, cimenterent le germe d^un tas d^bere- 
sies, aussi ridicules les unes que les autres, et souvent tres dange- 
reuses par Finfluence qu^elles eurent sur le systems politique des 
empires. Quand Mabomet II prit Constantinople, cette Capitals 
disputait Tbeologie, au lieu de ce battre sur les remparts.^^ 

Or Gibbon a contd, au cbapitre LXYIII de son Beeline and Fall^ 
le siege de Constantinople en 1453 par les 20.000 honames de 
Mabomet II, sa defense heroique, du 5 avril au 29 mai, par Fem- 
pereur Constantin Dragasc^s ayec une garnison moindre de moitie, 
Fassaut general, les Turcs, repousses paxtout, reussissant k sur- 
prendre une porte, Constantin trouye mort sous un monceau de 
cadavres, et le carnage de la population eiyile qui, au lieu de con- 
tribuer k la defense, attendait ayec confiance Farrivee d^un ange 
proteeteur. .... 

Fekete J4nos, Msgiuisse d*un Tcdylea/a Mouvant de Vienne, p. 55. 

CEJuvres Poethumes, in^dites, A mon Fils, p. 39. 
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D’autre part, des lettres de Eekete Janos a son ami FecriTain 
Aranka^ transcntes an recueii de ses CEuvres magyares inedites, 
nomment plus d’ nne fois Gibbon, citent meme ses Memoir eSj rele- 
vent.qn^il a, comme Tacite, Faecent de la justice. Ses Petites 
Reflexions^ on Fa vu, Fappelaient un emule de Taeite.” Eekete 
fils avait entrepris de tradmre Gibbon. Quant au pere, il ne parle 
de rien moins que de retracer a la maniere de Gibbon la plus 
grande infortune de Fbistoire hongroise, le desastre de Mohics.^® 
L’admiration, la foi commune, ont seules de ces audaces. De ce 
hardi projet nous n^avons qu^une ebauebe.^^ Et peut-^tre cela 
vaut-il mieux. Le cas de Eekete Janos disciple tardif de Gibbon 
pent cependant servir de preuve que d^une litterature a une autre, 
les influences ne perdent rien de leur force a etre accidentelles 
parfois et souvent indirectes. 

Hehki TnoisrcHOisr. 

Universite de Strasbourg. 


ON ALLEGOET IN THE TEMPEST 

An interesting case of how the allegorizers of Shakspere refuse 
to give him credit for common sense and an elementary knowledge 
of practical play-writing occurs, I think, in Mr. Colin StilFs recent 
Shakespeare^s Mystery Play (1921). In the course of a lengthy 
comparison of the details of The Tempest with the ancient mys- 
tery ” or initiation, he pronounces it remarkable that the costumes 
of Gonzalo and other members of the court are not soiled by the 
water into which they are east by Prospero’s magic. In view of 
this explicit statement/^ writes Mr. Still (p. 18), ^Hhat these men 
plunged into the water, an especial importance must attach to 
the fact that Gonzalo, after landing upon the Island, calls atten- 

Id., Magya/r Munhai in^dites, n, 99, 159, 147, 92. 

Ce fragment Mstoriqne de Magyaroh Tortlmte (anx Magyar Munhai 
in^dites, n, 131, cf. 141) devait toe FMstoire de la Hongrie jusqn*a Mohica. 
La dissolution de la -Socito Transylvaine Hongroise, MrdSlyi Magyar 
ISfyelnmweld Tdrsasdg^ emp^eha Fimpression et d6j§. FacMvement de 
Fceuvre liistoriqne de Fekete. Voir k ce sujet Morvay G., GaUntai Grdf 
Fekete Janos, p. 202-205, et Erasso Jolan, Galdntai Grdf Fehete Jdms 
Magyar Munhaji, p. 32. 
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tion no less than four times to the unblemished condition of his 
clothes. The Poet seems to be emphasizing some highly signifi- 
cant circumstance.^^ ^^The fact is/^ continues Mr. Still (p. 19), 
the immersion in the water is not understood in a strictly physi- 
cal sense. Like baptism in the Christian Church and the ^ wash- 
ings ^ in the pagan rites, it is represented as a physical occurrence ; 
but its significance is entirely subjective,^^ 

That Shakspere should follow the remark of Ariel (i, ii, 218-9) 
that the garments of the nobles are unimpaired by the sea water 
with Gonzalo^s fourfold insistence (ii^, i, 61-4; 68-70; 96-8; 
102-3) that they show no signs of a ducking certainly indicates' 
in no uncertain manner that the dramatist is ^^emphasizing 
some highly significant circumstance.^^ This is especially so in 
view of the fact that in the same play the mariners enter wet 
(i^ 1 , 52) and Caliban, Stephano and Trinculo enter ^^all wet ^ 
(iv, i). Instead of finding subtle symbolism in the occurrence, 
however, let us see if Shakspere’s curious insistence that the 
salt water freshened rather than soiled the garments of his 
nobles can not be more plausibly explained on grounds entirely 
compatible with practical play-writing. In other words, is not the 
dramatist resorting to this repetition of an apparently minor 
detail in order to protect himself against the ridicule which may 
well have originated in a critical audience in consequence of the 
absurd situation resulting from the presence in The Tempest of 
two conflicting conventions of the Elizabethan theater — ^the drench- 
ing of actors for the purpose of stage realism and the costuming 
of noble characters in costly and delicate garments not only to 
satisfy the vanity of individual players but for the purposes of 
stage decoration and the protection to actors forced to perform in 
closest proximity to richly bedecked gallants? A Mr. Bartley is 
reported to have been fond of saying to Blanche: Sir, you must 
tell them you are going to do so and so, you must then tell them 
you are doing it, then that you have done it; and then, perhaps, 
they will understand you.^^ The same compliment to an audience 
has been attributed to a contemporary dramatist, while Henry 
Ward Beecher and an eminent American scholar have been credited 
with a very similar comment regarding visitors to sermons and 
readers of articles in the so-called learned journals; and whereas 
Shakspere has nowhere expressed himself in such language, it is 
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reasonable to suppose that lie understood the vital necessity of 
absolute clearness in certain dramatic deteiis and consequently in 
The Tempest has taken pains to clarify — and by so doing artisti- 
cally Justify — an obvious absurdity at the risk of being somewhat 
repetitious. 

Now for evidence illustrating the stage conventions referred to 
above. The practice of drenching actors for realistic effect can 
be abundantly illustrated. Low or comic characters were frequently 
subjected to a species of wetting more disagreeable than that ad- 
ministered to Trinculo and Ms fellows in The Tempest or the 
Horsecourser in Dr, Faustus. In Blurt, Master Constable (iv^ i), 
for instance, Curvetto pulls a cord hanging from a window and is 

drenched with water the lecherous courtier in Nabbes^s Toten- 
ham~Court (in, v), while hiding in a tub, is drenched by a maid 
servant with a paile of conduit water ; more realistic than any- 
thing in the movies is the emptying of the chamber-pot on 
Crackstone^s head in The Two Italian Gentlemen (1. 1422) ; and 
in JordaMs Tricks of Youth Sir Eeferenoe inflicts an even greater 
indignily upon the drunken Pimpwell (iv, ii). Not only were the 
garments of lowly characters dampened for the amusement of 
the audience, but leading characters in serious plays frequently 
appeared in a similar condition. At the beginning of ii, i of 
Heywood^s Captives, to illustrate. Palaestra enters ^^all wett as 
newly shipwrecke ; Pericles appears ‘^^wet^^ (ii, i) ; while in the 
dumb show near the beginning of Heywood^s Four Prentices of 
London Godfrey appears as newly landed and halfe naked, Grey 
comes in all weV^ and Charles enters aU wet with his sword/^ 
It is apparently to such realism that Jasper Mayne refers in his 
poem on Ben Jonson: 

TMne were land-tragedies, no prince was found 

To swim a whole scene out, then o’ the stage drowned. 

That Shakspere in a play which was certainly not a “^^land- 
tragedy should have done a deal of explaining why the garments 
of his nobles were not water-soaked when stage realism demanded 
that they be so provided is pretty obvious. The play demanded 
that Ferdinand and his fellows be garbed in showy and expensive 
clothes; and since there was neither time nor opportunity for 
e convincing change of costume, the dramatist did not see fit to 
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subject expensiye garments to a wetting or give to his noble 
personages a bedraggled aspect. Indeed, there is an especial reason 
why this particular play should have demanded costumes whose 
original freshness and glosses had been newdyes by magic 
waters. In its present form the play contains abundant evidence 
of having been acted at court; and at court realism in costume 
was frankly sacrificed for richness and beauty. Perhaps the most 
striking indication of this court convention is found in the speech 
of the Boy which precedes the prologue of Hausted’s Rimll Friends, 
acted at Cambridge on March 19, 1631 : 

^^Yee must suppose the Scene too to be here in England at k 
country village. Some low homely slight stuffe ^twill be, I doubt 
. . . And here’s an other dainty absurdity too (which I care not 
much if I tell yee) concerning their cloathes, which as far transcend 
the condition of the persons, as the court does the country. But 
that they hope the Court will excuse, for had it not bin here, they 
had bin forc’d (they say) to keepe the true decorum/^ 

Anyone who may be interested in other instances where de- 
corum ” was similarly sacrificed at court will find an abundance of 
material in Feuillerat’s Documents of the Bevels, Eeyher’s Les 
Masques Anglais, and Simpson and Bell’s Designs ly Irdgo J ones 
for Masques and Plays at Court, 

ThOKKTOI^ S. GtEAVES. 

University of "North Carolina. 


OLD SAXON NOTES 
1) ENEABD 

UuarS thar eosago 
an morgantl-d manag gisamnod 
irri endi enho/t'd inuuideas gern, 
nurses uuillean. 

{Helicmd 506U) 

What does the adjective enhard mean here? Behagel in his 
edition of the Seliand (1910) gives it as ^^se|ir hart, sehr bbse”; 
whereas Piper in his edition (1897) in a foot-note gives it as ^^fest 
auf sich selbst stehend, entschlossen, mutig.” 
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In the first place^ the adjective -hardj as the context shows^ is 
here used in a pejorative sense^, i. e., not ^ brave/ ^ determined [to 
do something praiseworthy]^ but ^hard/ ^evil/ as in [geiyjiert 
^ insolent^ or [grani]-hard ^hostile/ Piper^s ^ entschlossen/ ^mn- 
tig ^ IS, therefore, entirely misleading. 

In the second place, the word en- in OS., as the first element of 
a compound, is usually confined to one of two senses, viz., either 
^one/ ^ alone/ as in en-fald ^ one-fold ^ ^ unmixed/ Hrue/ etc., 

en-lcoro ‘'alone/ ^lonely/ m-ddi ‘'solitude/ ^desert/ etc. or ^at 
one/ ^ together/ as in en-wald ^ of one power,^ '' agreed,^ ^ in har- 
mony,^ en-wordi ‘ one in word,’ ^ agreed.’ 

I believe that en- in the adjective en-hard either has the in- 
tensive force of ^ altogether,’ i. e., ^ altogether, entirely evil, hard ’ 
(=BehageFs ^sehr hart/ ^sehr hose’) or denotes the idea of ^at 
one,’ ^ agreed,’ i. e., agreed upon doing evil.’ The context gives 
us no clue 'in this regard ; the scribes were thoroly wicked and at 
the same time agreed in their determination to do evil to Jesus, 
i. e.j to destroy him. 

But there is apparently a third sense of en- in OS., viz,, ‘'one’s 
self/ ^self,’ which occurs in the adjective en-stndig ^stubborn,’ 
‘' eigensinnig,’ lit. " striving for one’s self/ ^ striving to have one’s 
own way.’ This sense of ^ain-, as the first element of a compound, 
is especially frequent in ON. ; with OS. en-stridig ^ stubborn ’ com- 
pare ON. ein-rd^r ‘ stubborn ’ ^ self-willed,’ lit. ^ controlling for 
one’s self/ and ON. em-vili ^self-willed/ lit. ^wanting for one’s 
self.’ In all these cases ein- has reference to the person in ques- 
tion ; hence the idea of ‘' sell’ 

Possibly it is this sense of en- in OS. which Piper had in mind 
when he rendered the adjective m-hard by ^fest auf sich selbst 
stehend.’ But the pejorative sense of the adjective in our passage 
would exclude this meaning, i. e,, ^self-reliant,’ ^firm,’ which 
denotes a good quality. This meaning belongs to ON. ein-ar^r 
(^etn-ha^r) ^firm/ ^steadfast’ rather than to OS. m-hard. 

In conclusion it is interesting to note that the word m- in OS. 
is never prefixed to an adjective having a laudatory or a good 
sense. In this case the intensive prefix is always ala-:alo- "all’; 
cf. ala-hmt " all white/ alorjung " very young,’ alo-hel " all whole, 
"sound/ alo-mahtig "almighty/ etc., but m-hard "only evil,’ 
"entirely evil.’ 
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%) FELGIAN ‘ To Cover 'With Something,' ' Heap Upon ' 

OS. felgian: OHG. f eigen < "^falg-jan, but with what root is this 
stem '^falg- connected? I take the stem "^falg- to be the Hoch- 
stufe of the 3rd. ablaut series represented by the strong verb OS, 
felhan, falh:fullium, -folhan ^to bury.'’ WGerm. ^falg-jan meant 
then ‘^to cause to be buried/ from which the senses both of the 
OS. verb felgian Ho cover [with something] ^ and of the OHG. 
verb f eigen 1) Hmpute to^ {beilegen) ; 2) ^arrogate to one^s self/ 
^ claim ^ (fiir sich etwas beanspruchen) may readily be derived. 

The OS. verb preserves the primary sense of the verb "^falg-jan, 
L e,, ^ to cause to be buried ^ ^ to cover ^ ; from this sense of ^ to 

cover ^ we have in OHG. first the sense of ^put upon/ ^attach to ^ 
and then finally from the sense of ^ attach to ^ is developed the 
sense of ^ impute/ ^ lay claim to ^ ; what has been ^ attached to ^ one 
may be ^ claimed ^ as belonging to one. For a similar semantic 
development ^ bur}?-/ ^ hide/ ^ cover ^ ^ attach to/ ^ give to ^ com- 

pare Gothic [go] -filhan ^ hide/ ^ bury ^ : ana-filJian ^ give over ^ 
Hntrust/ 0S.-0H6. bi-felhan Hide/ Hury^>^give over to/ 

^ entrust.'’ 

The root "^falg-,^ so far as I know, has not heretofore been con- 
nected with the verb felhan; it is not listed by Fick (VgL Worte^-b. 
der indogerm. Sprachen^, p. 237) under the root felh-, falh-, fulg-, 
etc. But I think it is clear that both the form and the meaning 
of OS. felgian support my etymology, and OHG. f eigen can hardly 
be separated from OS. felgian. 

3) MANGON ^To Do Business/ ^Traffic' 

OS. mang-on Ho traffic/ Ho business’: OE. [geYmang-ian Ho 
gain by traffic ’ < ^mang-6n. The primary sense of this stem 
^mang--^ is ^mix’; ct OS. gi-mang: OB. ge-mang ^mixing/ 

^ The root ‘ bury,’ ‘ hide/ I believe also appears in the ON. adjec- 

tive fjdlgr 'safe/ 'well kept ^5 L e., *f6lg-o-s with accent in the Indo- 
European on the end syllable > with later lengthening of 

the vowel a before Z -f- a consonant fjdlgr; but this word is not listed by 
Fick under /eZTt-, p. 237, The idea of 'safe/ 'well kept^ may easily be 
derived from the primary sense of ' to hide/ ef. Germ, wohl gehorgen, ' safe 
and sound/ lergen ' to hide.’ 

® For the root ^rnang- see Fick, VgL Worterb. der indoger^. Bpradhen*, 
sub {meng) 2., mangimf p. 309. 

2 
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^ crowd [of people]^; "^mang-jan y OS, mengian, MHG.-NHG. 
mengen Ho mix/ 

In OE. the substantive ge-mmg is already found in the sense of 
^business/ traffic/ The semantic development is ‘^mixing/ 
^ crowd of people ^ > ‘^'business;, trafiBc in a place {i, e,, the market) 
where people congregate^: hence the denominative verbs OE. ge- 
mangian ‘ to gam by traffic ^ : OS. mangon ^ to traffic/ ^ do business.^ 

An interesting semantic parallel to the denominative verbs OE. 
g e-man gian: OS. mangon (from a substantive stem ^mang-o, cf. 
ge-mcmg H crowd of people'’) is offered by Greek ayopa: dyopa^etv. 
The substantive dyopd is derived from the stem dy- (as in dy-ctv) 

^ drive together/ ''assemble^; dyopd == ^ meeting place/ ^public 
forum ^ ^ market place ^ market/ cf . dyopdv vrapexav to hold a 

market'’; from this latter sense of dyopd (== "^ market ^) we have 
the denominative verb dyopd-^ctv ^ to traffic/ do business.'’ 

4) Regarding the Instrumental Genitive 

The genitive case is often used in the Heliand with an instru- 
mental function ; thus bilv6eo sagda He told by means of 

parables!^ 5943 he iru seTbo gibod torohtero tecno He himself 
commanded her by bright signsf^ Sometimes such a genitive is 
used parallel with the instrumental ease; cf. 2719^ 

andred that he thene uueroldcuning 
sprdcono gesponi endi spdhun uuordun 

She feared that he would urge the king by speeches and by wise 
words/' 

This use of the genitive case is only one phase of that category 
which Holthausen (As. Grm\, § 487, 1, 2) designates as ^^ein 
freierer Genitiv” ^ (i. e., a looser use of the genitive). The geni- 
tive ease here denotes an adverbial usage, i. e., in what way, from 
which was developed the specific function of instrumentality, i. e., 
by what means. 

This looser (adverbial) use of the genitive occurs <]^uite frequently 
in OK (ef. Nygaard, Norr0n Syntax, 1905, § 143, “ Enkeltstaaende 
anvendelser”). As an interesting parallel in OF. to this instru- 

^ Cf. also Behagei, Syntax des Heliand, p. 171, § 271. 
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mental function of the adverbial genitive I may refer to the phrase, 
often occurring in the Elder Edda/" ^egi pu peira or^a {prymshv., 
17, Gudrunhv., i, 23, etc.) “Be silent with those words”-, ef. this 
phrase with the OS. bili^eo sagda {Heliand 2622M) “He told in 
(■i. e., with) parables.” 

5) HE NIATE OF HE MOTI 

Uuita kiasan im dSrana 
niudsamna namon: he mate of he moti 

{HMiand 224) 

What is the significance of this expression he niate of he moti? 
Piper in his edition of the Heliand (1897) translates it by 
geniesse (ihn, den Namen), wenn er in der Lage (dazu) ist/^ I 
should rather translate: ^^Er geniesse ihn, wenn es ihm heschieden 
ist/^ ^^Let him en^oy it, if he may (i e., if this privilege be 
granted him by Fate)/’ Piper’s rendering ^^wenn er in der Lage 
dazn ist/’ if he is in a position to/’ if he can/’ seems to me to 
be out of keeping with the situation involved. What does the 
phrase “ in der Lage dazu ” really mean in this connection ? 

To my mind the passage can convey sense only when we regard 
the phrase he niate of he moti as an old epic formula. The verb 
moti denotes a hypothetical future idea ; i. e., if he may/’ if it 
be his lot.” The future was, according to the Old Germanic 
religion, in the hands of Pate, and I believe that our passage 
contains this idea as regards the ceremony of name-giving. 

We know from the Helgahvi^a i of the ON. Poetic Edda that 
the Norns directed the whole course of the child’s life at birth. 
Now, our passage is wholly original on the part of the poet ; there 
is nothing corresponding to it in Tatian iv, 11 (Luke, 1, 61). 
This fact proves clearly enough that the phrase he niate of he moti 
represents a purely Germanic conception. It is reasonable to 
assume that the ceremony of name-giving to the child was con- 
nected with the notion of Fate, i. e., that the child’s name was 
supposed to be included in his future success or happiness, all of 
which was determined at its birth. The phrase he niate of he moti 
evidently means then: ^^Let him enjoy (i. e., have good from) his 
name, if Fate so decrees.” 

* The numlbering of the ON. reference to the Elder Edda is based upon 
the Hildebrand-Gering edition^, 1922. 
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In support ofi the assumption that this phrase is an Old Ger- 
manic epic formula I need only to refer to the Hildebrandslied 
60, where Hiltibrant says: niuse de motti “Let him enjoy [the 
victory], who may (i. e., to whom Pate may give the victory).” 

Albekt Moeet Stuetevant. 

University of Kansas, 


ISrOTB OF KING LEAR 

Men must endure 

Their going hence^ even as their coming hither; 

Hipeness is all. (v. 2, 9-11) 

Read apart from their context these lines seem to admit of but 
one interpretation; indeed their meaning seems so obvious that 
the commentators, finding no ground for discussion, have passed 
them by almost without notice. Their apparent purpose would 
seem to preach resignation to the inevitable end ; to reiterate 
the old, if rather obvious, truth, that even as we submit to birth 
(having, indeed, no choice in the matter), so we must submit to 
death likewise, when the full time shall come. Furness quotes 
Stevens, — ^who bids us compare Hamlet, v. 2, 210, ^Hhe readiness 
is alV'’— and Wordsworth, who takes readiness and ripeness 
in the sense of spiritually fit to die.^ Furness also refers to Birch, 
who sees in ripeness nothing but materialism : a likening of 

man to fruit which must f all.-’^ ^ But, in spite of minor differ- 
ences, all seem to accept the most obvious meaning of the passage 
without question, and there is a general disposition, shared by the 
late Professor E. M. Alden, to assume that the passages in Lear 
and Hamlet are expressions of the same thought. Indeed, in 
quoting the two passages Professor Alden italicizes ripeness is 
all and " the readiness is all,^^ ® to emphasize the closeness of the 
parallel between the two nearly identical phrases. 

The odds seem greatly in favor of this natural interpretation, 
supported as it seems to be by such a weight of authority, and yet 

^ On Shahespeare^s Knowledge and Use of the Bible, pp. 245-6. 

^ An Inquiry into the Philosophy and Religion of Bhakespeare, pp. 424-5. 

* Alden*® Bhahespewre, pp. 338-9. ♦ 
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I have long been troubled with doubts as to its correctness. I can- 
not but feel^ moreover, that the implied similarity between the 
associated passages is largely verbal and superficial, and that we 
are insensibly led by their conjunction to miss the real signifi- 
cance of the passage in Lear. On the other hand there may be 
difficulties in the way of our adopting another interpretation which 
seems, from one aspect, distinctly preferable. Under the circum- 
stances, it seems better to submit the case to the judgment of the 
Court. 

My difficulty is that if we take the words in their ordinary and 
natural sense, we render them utterly inappropriate to the situa- 
tion which calls them forth. It will be remembered that they 
are spoken by Edgar to Gloster, after the rout of the King’s forces 
by, Edmund. In the early part of the scene, Edgar has left the 
helpless Gloster in a place of comparative safety near the battle- 
field, promising to return if he survives the fight. Edgar rushes 
back to his father and tells him that all is lost. Gloster knows 
that he can end his life simply by remaining, and he chooses to 
remain and die. He answers Edgar’s hurried words, ^^give me 
thy hand, come on,” with a flat refusal: 

Ko further, sir; a man may rot even here. 

The situation in a former scene is thus strikingly repeated. Once 
before Gloster has( tried to end hisi life and has been saved from 
self-destruction by Edgar. And in the past Edgar has done more 
than save his father from death, he has been instrumental in 
changing Gloster’s whole attitude toward suicide. When Gloster 
throws himself, as he imagines, from the cliff, he is at first bitterly 
rebellious when he finds that he still lives : — 

Is wretchedness deprived that benefit, 

To end itself by death? ^Twas yet some comfort, 

When misery could beguile the tyrant’s rage. 

And frustrate his proud will. (iv. 6, 61) 

But Edgar persuades him that the gods have miraculously pre- 
served him, and Gloster comes to believe that his life is not his 
to fling away at pleasure when the burden grows too heavy, but a 
gift of the gods to be accepted and endured until they themselves 
shall give the signal for release. He accordingly tells Edgar: 
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henceforth I’ll bear (i. e. endure) 

Affliction, till it do cry out itself 
Enough, enough, and die. (iv. 6, 75) 

A little later he shows even more clearly that he has learned the 
lesson of endurance which Edgar has helped to teach him: 

You ever gentle gods, take my breath from me; 

Let not my worser spirit tempt me again 
To die before you please! (iv. 6, 214) 

In the scene we are considering Gloster’s “worser spirit” does 
return to tempt him and to triumph over his good resolutions. 
Once more, forgetful of the past, he yields to the temptation to 
die by his own act. Hence Edgar first stirs his recollection of 'all 
that has gone before with the reminder — “ What, in ill thoughts 
again 9 ” and then goes on to combat those “ ill thoughts ” in the 
passage under discussion. Now it is surely incredible that Edgar 
should choose this breathless and critical momenit to assure his 
father that all men must die. His object is to save him; he is 
not telling him that he must “endure” death, but that, longing 
to die, he must be patient to endure life. It seems evident that 
Gloster himself understands Edgar’s words in this sense, for he 
abandons his idea of inviting death by remaining. He admits the 
truth of Edgar’s words (v. 2, 11) and then accepts the chances of 
prolonging his life and suffers himself to be led away. 

This then is certainly what the passage should mean, read in 
the light of its context, but will the words themselves admit of 
sucli an interpretation? 

The mattei turns first upon the meaning we attach to the word 
“endure,” and secondarily upon the emphasis we lay on the phrase 
“ even as ” and the significance we give to “ ripeness.” Endure 
may be taken in two ways. If we were justified in supposing that 
some such word as “unto” or “until” was to be understood after 
“endure,” we should get the meaning which all that has gone 
before has led us to expect:— men must patiently endure unto 
death even as they wait for birth. But I can find no entirely 
satisfactory precedent for such a use of “ endure,” and I am not 
competent to say whether it is allowable. 

If however, we reject this construction of “ endure ” we may 
get the same meaning from the passage and yet take “ endure ” in 
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the more usual sense. Edgar may mean that we must endure 
{i. e. bear, or submit to) death precisely as we endure birth, if we 
are to obey the moral law. The compulsion, that is, is not actual 
but moral, for m the world of fact the analogy between our going 
hence and our coming hither is not perfect. Man cannot 
choose when his life shall begin, he has the power to end it before 
the gods or Nature shall decree. Thus, while he can defeat the 
will of the gods by anticipating the hour of his going hence, 
he should, according to the moral law, submit to death precisely 
as he has unconsciously submitted to birth; that is, he should wait 
in patience for the appointed time because in both cases ripeness 
is (i. e. ought to be) all.^^ 

This interpretation does more than harmonize with the imme- 
diate context, it brings us nearer to one of the great motifs of the 
play. In the other great tragedies of Shakespeare our sympathies 
go out to individual sufferers, but in Lear^ more than in all other 
plays, we are moved and purified by the sense that life itself is 
tragic. We must accept this mysterious burden of life, this 
weight of misery that is laid upon us, and we must bear it, ^^en- 
dure it, until the gods shall give us leave to lay it dowm. Gloster 
must learn the lesson that Lear has learned in a rough school, and 
it IS Lear himself who teaches it to Gloster : 

If thou wilt weep my fortune, take my eyes. 

I know thee well enough; thy name is Gloster; 

Thou must le patient; we came crying hither. 

Thou know^st, the first time that we smell the air, 

Wq waul, and cry: — I will preach to thee:— mark. 

(IV. 6 , 172 ) 

There is, consequently, a slight distinction between the associated 
passages in Lear and Hamlet, a difference in emphasis, perhaps, 
rather than a difference in meaning, which, elusive as it is, is Ml 
of significance. The situation in the two plays is distinctly dis- 
similar. When he spoke the words in question, Hamlet was not 
contemplating suicide; he was rather disquieted by a presentiment 
of his approaching death. But, he adds, all that matters is, that 
a man shall be ready to die when his time comes. By "ready” 

I suppose Hamlet means here, not fit, or spiritually prepared, as 
Wordsworth holds, but rather willing. He is thinking, as I un- 
derstand it, of a conscious acquiescence in the will of that Provi- 
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dence whose care for man has just been in his mind. “ Ripeness ” 
on the other hand, implies no conscious, intelligent act of will. 
It comes of itself with fulness of growth; it is that maturity given 
by nature rather than anything that is brought about by man’s 
conscious effort. In the one case, therefore, emphasis is laid on 
the thought that a man should hold himself ready to die; in the 
other, on the fact that tragic as life may be, a man should wait 
patiently until the great forces that rule over life bring his days 
to an end. Thus understood, Edgar’s speech becomes an answer 
to Gloster’s bitter arraignment, “ May not the wretched even die 
when life becomes intolerable?” And Edgar’s answer, "No, men 
must endure,” is in the spirit of those words, wonderfully pathetic 
in the mouth of the tempestuous and choleric Lear, " Thou must 
be patient.” 

Heitet S. Pancoast. 


Chestnut Sill, Pa. 


TWO LEXICOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
I 

Busten and heten 

The alliterative phrase hmten and beten is first found in two 
early 13th-century documents written in the Southern dialect, Hali 
Meidenhad and the Liflade of Saint Juliana. In Hali Meidenhad 
(rev. ed. F. J. Furnivall, BETS, ISTo. 18, 1922, p. 42/455 and p. 
43/463) it is pointed out in favor of maidenhood that a husband 
heated & busted pe as his ibohte preP’ beats and thrashes (Gloss, 
ed. cit. p. 78, "^mauleth, beateth^^) thee like his bought thrall.” 
Juliana (ed. 0. Cockayne, EETS^ Ifo. 51, 1872, p. 24) says she 
will hold to her faith ]>ah p-a me buste and beate " though thou 
thrash (Gloss, ed. cit, p. 89, buste, baste?) and beat me.” 

In the so-called second ” version of the ME. Saint Alexius 
legend, MS. Laud 463 (ed. P. J. Fumivall, EET8, No. 69, p. 53). 
The passage reads : 

Ofte pei [the servants] him l>ete md Imte 
pat Pe lord [Enfemian] per of niste, 

pese wikkede fode. (w. 331 ff.) 

Here the rhyme shows bmte — buste: niste ^niiste <^0, E. nyste 
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(cp. Sehipper^s reading infra). According to Dr. Horstmann 
(Herrig^s Archiv, LVI, 401) the Laud MS. (Horstmann’s Laud 
L. 70 is now Laud 463) is later and in most cases not so good as 
MS. Trin. Coll. Oxf. 57. The reading of the corresponding pas- 
sage in the Trm. Coil. MS. (printed parallel by Horstmann and 
in EET8. ed. cit. supra) is as follows : 

Ofte iiy him lete and 'burste 
hat he lord her of nuste, 

ho vnlede fode. (vv. 331 ff.) 

It will be noted at once that the Trin. Coll. MS. has the impossible 
rh 3 rme iursie: nuste for luste:niste of Laud. In the above-men- 
tioned article Dr. Horstman points out (with examples, p. 401) 
that both MSS. are from an original in the Southern dialect and 
that the Trin. Coll. MS., though the older and in general the better, 
may in many instances be corrected by the readings in Laud. 
These verses (Alexius^ 331 if.) are not included among the in- 
stances which he cites to this effect. The existence of the formula 
as attested in Hali Meidenhad and the Liflade of Saint Juliana, 
together with the false rhyme in the Trin. Coll. MS., points con- 
clusively to the superiority of the Laud reading for this line. It 
may be noted that this is the reading {buste : nuste) adopted by 
Schipper in his critical edition of the text (Sifz. Ber. Wien, Ahad., 
phil-histor. kl., CXIV, 1887, p. 281). SchippeEs note to this 
line (art. cit. p. 301, note to line 331) is very much to the point: 

Die Lesart hursie (statt = scMagen) in T[rin Ooll. MS*] ist 

sinnlos und kSnnte durch Verkoren entstanden sein. 

I should lay the Verhdren^^ of the Trin. Coll, scribe to ignorance 
of the idiom, which seems to be local — Southern — , and to a con- 
fusion of bilsien with husten, the popular dialectal pronunciation 
of burst en (bersten). 

The scribe of the copy of The Owl and the Nightingale preserved 
in MS. Jesus College Oxf. 29 had evidently fallen into the same 
error and presumably for the same reasons. He gives v. 1610 
as follows : 

& me to-burstelp] & to-bete[l?]. 

The same line in MS. Cotton Caligula A ix runs: 
an me to-bnste> & to-bete> 
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Here we have to-busten and to-beten instead of biisten and beten, 
but the idiom is evidently the same. 

In his edition of 0. and N. (Boston^ 1907) J. E. Wells glosses 
to-buste breaks, rends/^ (p. 241^), an interpretation apparently 
based on an identification of to-busten with to-bursten. The most 
recent editor, J. W. H. Atkins (Cambridge, 1922) goes so far 
as to amend the Cotton MS. reading to to-bulrlste^ and in his 
Glossary gives only ^to-bersten ^^break,^^ evidently rejecting to- 
busten entirely. 

From the foregoing examples there can be no doubt that the 
reading io-buste of the Cotton MS., older and in general better 
(cp. Atkins^ ed., p. xxviii^ where to-burste for to-buste should 
be added to the list of J^s erroneous substitutions), is right and 
that the line should be translated and thrashes me and beats me 
badly 

The etymology of me. busten. 

From the rhyme buste:niste (Schipper, buste:nuste) in the 
Laud Alexius^ the -u- in buste is evidently for the sound u and is 
so taken in Bradley-Strattmann^s Middle-English Dictionary, sub 
busten, v. ? beat, bruise/’ No OE. bystan > ME. busten is 
recorded, but there are verbs in the related languages which make 
clear the origin and original meaning of the ME. verb. 

There occurs in Olcel. beysta to beat < ^‘'baustjcm. In 
Swedish dialect we have bysta < Hustja7i, in the phrase bystd till 
nag on strike, knock against someone (J. E. Eietz, Bvensht 

Dialeht-LexiJcon, 1867 ; apparently not bysta ^^to hackel, comb, 
cavil at^^ as cited by NED, sub bust, v^). The ablaut-relationship 
of beysta * bysta is Hochstuf e : Sehwundstuf e, the ablaut-grade 
which appears in the Latin cognate fustis cudgel, club^^ (A. 
Walde, Etymol. Latein. Wtb., 2. Aufl., 1910, s. v.). It is un- 
likely that the Swedish dialect bystd, or the Olcel. beysta (>ME. 
"^beisten), lies directly behind ME. busten, but we may accept as 
the etymon an OB. ^bystan (< "^bustjan) ‘‘to strike, standing in 
clear relationship to verbal roots represented in the North Ger- 
manic languages. (For further examples and wider relations of 
this root, cp. Verwijs and Verdam, Middelnederl. WoordenboeTc, 
1885, sub buust (buyst) cuigel/’ and B. Hellqvist, Suensh Ety- 
mol. Ordboh, Lund 1920-, sub bbsta). 
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II 

L6f arid gmi 

The present note proposes a solution of the phrase lof "3 grin 
in the following disputed passage in the Peterborough Chronicle, 
A.D. 1137: 

*‘In mani of castles wseron lof 1 gri. S wseron rachenteges ‘<5 twa 
oSer tlire men hadden onoh to bseron onne (Earle and Plummer, i, 264)/’ 

In and for itself and abbreviation gn may stand either for grim, 
adj., or grin, sb., a snare or ^MiangmaiPs noose (cf. NEB. 
and Toller’s Supplement to Bosworth^s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary 
s. V. III). No interpretation has been offered for lof. (Lof., 
n. = Germ. Loh would not fit the context and has never been 
proposed for the present passage). Interpretations of the passage 
have varied according to the interpretation given grl. Editors 
who expand grl to grim, adj,, have regarded lof as a misspelling 
for 16^6 (OE. adj.) and translate the phrase ‘^things loathly 
and grim.^^ Editors who expand grl to gnn, subst., leave lof 
untranslated, regarding it as the name for an unknown instrument 
of torment parallel to grin. Morris {Specimens of Early M. E., 
pp. 294-295) proposed an emendation of lof to Joe ^^bolt, bar, 
beam/^ but this has not found favor among later editors. 

It seems fairly certain that lof and grf, to whichever part of 
speech they belong, are parallel in construction: if one is an ad- 
jective, so is the other; if one is a substantive, the other is a 
substantive also. In favor of their being substantives is the plural 
verb wmron; against this view is the fact that nothing is known 
of lof, sb., which could here be parallel to grin. Hence arises the 
temptation to take grn for grim and emend lof to 16^. 

Durior lectio preferenda est. Besides lof (Germ. Lod), there 
is an OE. lof, a rare word (its use here in the Peterborough 
Chronicle appears to be the only occurrence in post-Conquest 
English,) found in OE. only in an 11th century gloss to Ald- 
helm^s de Laudibus Virginitatis (cf. Giles^ ed. p. 76, line 6) : 
redimicula (Aeneid IX, 616), wr^das, eynewit5?San, lofas (A. S. 
Napier, OE. Glosses, Oxf. 1900, No. 5241). This establishes 
an OB. lof, sb. m, fillet"^ ^^band,"^ accepted by Toller in the 
gxipplement to Bosworth. At first sight fillet or head-band ’ 
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does not strike one as a likely instrument of torment, but the 
Peterborough annalist gives us a hint as to the sort of fillet or 
head-band intended only a few lines above the passage under 
immediate consideration: 

“MeE dide enotted strenges abnton here hseved and wry then to bat it 
gaede to the harnes (Earle and Plummer, i, 264).” 

Prom fillet, an innocuous article of apparel, lof may easily have 
been extended euphemistically to the sinister head-bands just 
mentioned. 

If OE. lof and eME. lof are identical (and nothing in the form 
or sense seems opposed to such an equation), we have, I think, a 
satisfactory solution of the problem, for we have lof^ sb., grammati- 
cally parallel to gri(n), sb., and with a meaning appropriate to the 
present context. Taking grin to mean noose” and lof head- 
band (of some sort or other),” the passage might be translated: 

In many of the castles were ^head4>and and noose ^ ^ which were (con- 
sisted) of chains, (of) which two or three men had enough (to do) to 
support one.” 

By this interpretation we at once save the reading of the MS., 
provide a suitable meaning for lof, by establishing gri as grin, 
sb. obviate the necessity doing violence to the syntax, and sharpen 
up the significance of the passage. 

P. P. Maoouk, Jk. 

Cambridge^ Mass. 


There is a possibility that tdf 3 grin are plurals. Griny n. and f. in 
O.E. with the pi. grmu ( Sievers-Cook, Grammar of O.E., 3 ed., § 267b) 
may in dialect have lost the somewhat irregular flexional vowel after the 
analogy of long stem neuters. ITuder Uf, Toller cites OS. ffarMf; this 
is a gloss to the Virgilian lioia " id est quod dicimus TiarHf ” ( Steinmeyer 
and Sievers, Ahd, Glossm, H* 726a) and seems to he, here, a neut. pi. 
The OE. simplex Ufy if related to the OS. (for vocalism, ep. J. H. Gallee, 
AUsdcdt. Grammy 2 ed. § ^8), may also have existed as a neuter. If the 
jJdE. words are pi., we should probably want a comma after head-bands,” 
thus considering the clause twa oter thre mm . . as modifying grin, 
a ponderous collar similar to such as may be seen in the N'iirnberger Burg. 



LANDOE^S CEITICISM m POETEY 

An estimate of Walter Savage Landor as a critic of literature 
is incomplete without notice of his criticism in verse. Landor’s 
judgments on literature are found chiefly in the Imaginary Con- 
versations, the Fentamei'on, and in the scattered records of his 
conversation. In addition, his habit of epigram led him to turn 
off numerous poems on men of letters^ both of the past and of 
his own time. Of these a few have deservedly been included in 
anthologies; many are hidden in general collections of LandoPs 
poetry; and a few are in his hitherto unpublished writings. 

Many of the poems are whimsical and reflect transient moods. 
Often they are witty and sharply epigrammatic ; Landor was always 
discharging couplets at hi^ contemporaries. Their value lies in the 
fact that they exhibit very real feelings of Landor^s on literature. 
Taken together they form a useful supplement to his other critical 
dicta. 

Although such verse deals with all types of literature, most of 
it is concerned with that of Landor’s own epoch. His deepest 
intellectual life was bound up in Greek and Latin literature, but he 
seldom apostrophized a Greek or Latin writer in ode or epigram. 
His verse comments on classical literature took the form of the 
Hellenics and the Heroic Idyls, He selected characters and scenes 
from the classics, letting them suggest what he thought of their 
original creators, but there are few direct invocations to his mas- 
ters, such as Homer or Sophocles. (See The Worhs of Walter 
Savage Landor, 1846, n, 666, 639 ; and also Heroic Idyls, 1863, 
p. 181). Exceptions are the Lines Written in a Catullus (Ibid., 
p. 178), and the short poem on Tibullus {Ibid,, p. 259). 

In continental literature Lander’s first interest was Dante, but 
there axe also verse criticisms of other Italian and of French 
writers. Lander’s well-known aversion to Frenchmen mcluded 
their literature. His poems To Victor Hugo and To Beranger at 
Tours are animated by political rather than literary enthusiasm, 
Corneille, too, is praised for his courage; he is described as a de- 
scendant of Charlotte Gorday. The lines to Hugo run : 

4 Whether a poet yet is left 
In France, I know not, and who knows? 


413 
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But Hugo, of his home bereft, 

In quiefc Jeisey finds repose. 

Honour to him who dares to utter 
A word of truth in writ or speech. 

In Hugo’s land the brave but mutter 

Half one, in dread whose ear it reach. (Hid., p. 160.) 

On German literature, as in prose of Landor, there is silence. 
Many anecdotes tell us of his contempt for Goethe, and he had 
no higher regard for other Germans. On Spanish literature are 
the lines to Cervantes, among the recently published verse : 

Cervantes was among my first delights, 

Kor was forgotten in maturer age. . . . 

(Letters and Other Unpublished Writings of Walter 
Savage Landor, p. 199.) 

Poetry on Italian literature includes Alfieri, Petrarch, and 
Dante. Landor^s tribute in prose to Alfieri occurs in his dialogue 
between Alfieri and Metastatio and in Alfieri and Salomon the 
Florentine Jew. The opening lines of the poem follow: 

Alfieri, thou art present in my sight 
Tho’ far removed from us, for thou alone 
Hast toueht the inmost fibres of the breast, 

Since Tasso’s tears made damper the damp floor 
Whereon one only light came through the bars. 

(Eeroic Idyls, p. 118.) 

The three dialogues in which Petrarch is a character (and his 
important role in the Pentameron) are supplemented by the per- 
sonal lines, With Peirarca’s Sonnets. {The Worhs of Walter 
Savage Landor, 619). Landor’s prejudice against Dante, freely 
expressed in the Pentmmeron and in the Imaginary Conversations 
finds no echo in his poem, Dante. This is exalted in tone and 
eulogistic: ^^Poet and prophet, give three wwlds the law.^^ {The 
Last Fruit Off an Old Tree, p. 426). 

In pre-Shakespearean literature Landor was fond of Chaucer 
and detested Spenser. In the poem, Chaucer, he contrasts these 
two poets: 

In Spenser’s labyrinthine rhymes 
I throw my arms o’erhead at times, 

Opening sonorous mouth as wide 
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As oystershelis at ebb of tide. 

No body less and soulless elves 

I seek, but creatures like ourselves. [Eeroic Idyls, p. 142.) 

This is a repetition of what Landor says of these two poets in 
prose. Perhaps Landor’s highest compliment to Shakespeare was 
to prefer him to the ancients. Landor celebrates his genius in 
many allusions in verse and in the poems Shakespeare in I tali/ 
{Ibid.;, p. 234), and Shakespeare and Milton {The Last Fruit 
Of an Old Tree, p. 447). The trumpet notes of the latter poem 
are certainly among the very best from Landor. There is, besides, 
the brilliant epigram: 

In poetry there is but one supreme, 

Tho’ there are many angels round his throne, 

Mighty, and beauteous, while his face is hid, 

(Poems, Dialogues iru Verse, and Epigrams, by Walter 
Savage Landor, ed. C. G. Crump, n, p. 139. See 
also Letters and Other Unpublished Writings of 
Walter Savage Landor, poem on William von 
Schiedel, p. 225.) 

The English writer between the Elizabethan age and his own 
whom Landor studied most was Milton. Besides the poem jnst 
mentioned, two poems on Milton are noteworthy: the lines Written 
in Miltonfs Defense {Heroic Idyls, p. 196), and Milton in Italy 
{Supra). Other verse criticisms of these intervening years were 
the two poems, both called Daniel Defoe {Letters and Other Un- 
published Writings of Walter Savage Landor, pp, 203-203) ; Cow- 
ley's Style {The Last Fruit Off an Old Tree, p. 369) ; On Pope 
{Dry Sticks Fagoted, p, 79) ; Gibbon {Ibid., p. 120) ; Goldsmith 
and Gray {Ibid., p. 119). The quatrain on Swift and Pope is an 
imaginary epigram from Swift which concludes: 

A little dentifrice and soap 

Is all the harm I wish poor Pope. 

In the rather long poem on Gibbon Landor praises the his- 
torian's style, as he had done in the Imaginary Conversations. He 
doubtless felt a natural sympathy for Gibbon’s phraseology, which 
was, in some respects, like his own : 

There are those who blame thee for too stately step 

And words resounding from inflated cheek. 
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Words have their proper places, just like me, 

I listen to, nor venture to reprove, 

Large language swelling under gilded domes, 

Byzantin, Syrian, Persipolitan. 

Gibbon is compared to Thucydides, Landor also praises^, in the 
eighteenth century^, Goldsmith and Gray in contrast to Byron the 
school-girFs pet/^ Landor venerated Gray. He once remarked 
that if forced to choose the lines in English literature he would 
wish most to have written, he would hesitate between Gray^s : 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power .... 

and George Herbert’s: 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright .... 

(for verse c omm ents on Dry den, Johnson, Churchill, 
see The Worlce of Walter Savage Landor, ii, 639; 
on Burns, Heroic Idyls, p. 181.) 

Most of Landor’s criticism of literature in verse is concerned 
with the nineteenth century. Probably no nineteenth century 
poet, except Swinburne, was so accustomed to record his impres- 
sions of contemporary literature in verse. There are, for example, 
no less than ten different poems (in English and Latin) on Southey. 
Two of these. On the Death of Southey (1853) {Poems, Dialogues 
in Terse, and Epigrams, ed. C, G. Crump, p. 232), and On 
Southefs Death (1858) {lUd., p. 267) are touched by deep and 
sincere emotion. No one who has read the first poem can forget 
the vision of Southey with his little son, and the second has all 
the stern grandeur of Landor^s best epigrams : 

Southey, my friend of forty years, is gone, 

And, shattered by the fall, I stand alone. 

The other poems indicate in varions ways what Landor found 
in Sonthey. He is “ the rare architect of many a wondrons tale ” 
{The Worhs of Walter Savage Lcmdor, ii, 6TO) ; “poet, sage, or 
hero " (Ibid., p. S67) ; and he teaches “ the song men ought to 
sing.” {The Last Fruit Of an Old Tree, p. 387). Among the 
numerous poems on Wordsworth is that written in 1833, To Words- 
worth. After the apostrophe to Wisdom, the inspirer of Words- 
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worthy come the lines which describe the kinship between Words- 
worth and Landor : 

We both have lun o'er half the space 
Listed for mortals’ earthly race, 

We both have crossed life’s fervid line, 

And other stars before us shine: 

May they be bright and prosperous 
As those that have been stars for us! 

Our course by Milton’s light was sped, 

And Shakespeare shining overhead: 

Chatting on deck was Dryden too, 

The Bacon of the rhyming crew; 

N'one ever cross’d our mystic sea 

More richly stored with thought than he: 

Tho’ never tender or sublime, 

He wrestles with and conquers Time. 

To learn my lore on Chaucer’s knee, 

I left much prouder company; 

Thee gentle Spenser fondly led. 

But me he mostly sent to bed. 

Another suggestion of like ideals in the two poets occurs in the 
poem^ Written at Eurstmonceaux, On Beading a Poem of Words- 
worth's {The T'Forfe of Walter Savage Landor, ii, 670). Landor 
was hostile in his criticism of Wordsworth not only in the Imagin- 
ary Oonversatmis, but in his poetry: we hear of Wordsworth^s 

curds and whey” {Heroic Odyls, p. 187) ; or encounter the fol- 
lowing: ^‘^Wordsworth’s low coo brings over me sound sleep” 
{Ihid., p. 181). 

Landor’s attitude towards Byron was constantly changing. His 
prose has many acknowledgments of Byron’s powers. But the 
mutual irritation between them, which lasted till Byron’s death — in 
Landor’s eyes an atonement — called from Landor many a bitter 
line: 

Like mad-dog in the hottest day 
Byron runs snapping straight away, 

And those fellows judge ill 

Who go without a whip or cudgel. {Jlid., p, 203.) 

Landor did not understand Byron’s misanthropy. The Remon- 
strance and Advice to Byron runs: 

Say, Byron, why is thy attar 
Profusely dasht with vinegar? 

8 
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Eacli of them in its place is good, 

But neither fit for daily food. 

Open thy latticed window wide 
For breezes from the Aegean tide. 

{lUd,, p. 148. See also The Works of Walter Savage 
Landor, n, 639; The Last Fruit Off an Old Tree, 
p. 385; and Ee7oic Idyls, p. 203.) 

The fine lines To Browning compare Browning to Chancer. 
{The Worlcs of Walter Savage Landor, 673). Landor^s friend- 
ship with Charles Dickens inspired two poems, both called To 
Dickens ii, 670), besides an epigram {Heroic Idyls, p. 164). 

Hnnt is humourously abused in To Leigh Hunt, On an Omission 
in his Feast of the Poets’^ {The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 
11 , 660), and in the poem To Joseph Ablett {Ibid., ii, 673) he is 
described as he ^^whom Dryden^s force and Spenser^s fays, Have 
heart and soul possessM.^^ Landor liked Macaulay’s Lays of An- 
cient Borne. He praises them in To Macaulay {Ibid., n, 673) and 
in the Remonstrance to Macaulay {Heroic Idyls, p. 147). Ma- 
caulay, he says 

.... rushes on and hails by turns 
High-crested Scott, broad breasy Burns, 

And shows^ the British youth, who ne’er 
Will lag behind, what Romans were. 

{The Works of Walter Savage La/ndor, n, 673. 
See also Macaulay^ $ Peerage in Dry Sticks Fag- 
oted, p. 64.) 

The list of Landor’s verse criticisms might be expanded. They 
include: Eichard Milnes, Lamb, Barry Cornwall, Thackeray, Shel- 
ley, P. J. Bailey, Jeffrey, Gifford, Miss Mitford, Tennyson, T. J. 
Mathias, T. Garrow, E. Landor, and G. P. E. James. In all of 
these the reader will meet with Landor’s wit, temper, quixotic 
enthusiasms, and high ideals as a critic of literature. (All the 
poems concerning the writers just mentioned may be found in the 
editions of Landor mentioned in this paper) . 


Yale XInwersity. 


Staotey T. Williams. 



A NOTE ON JONSON^S STAPLE OF NEWS 


None of Jonson^s editors has offered an explanation of the word 
^Naometry^ which occurs in the following passage: 

1 Customer. Have you in your piof-ane shop any news 
Of the saints at Amsterdam? 


Eegister. 

1 Customer. 

Eegister. 

Thomas. 


Yes; how much would you? 

Six penny-worth. 

Lay your money down. — ^Eead, Thomas. 

The saints do %vrite, they expect a prophet shortly, 
The prophet Baal, to be sent over to them, 

To calculate a time, and half a time, 

And the whole time, according to Haometry. 


Pennyhoy junior. What’s that? 

Thomas. The measuring of the temple; a cabal 

Found out but lately, and set out by Archie, 

Or some such head, of whose long coat they have heard, 
And, being black, desire it.’^ 


There nan be little doubt that Jonson is here referring to the 
Naometria, a work by the German antiquary and mystic Simon 
Studion.^ 


^ Ben Jonson, The Staple of N&ws, Act III, Scene 1. {WorhSj ed. W, 
Gifford, London, 1875, v, 228-30. The lines: "To calculate .... the 
temple serve to define Naometry in The Neio English Diciionarg. No 
other example of the use of the word and no further comments upon its 
meaning appear there. 

® I am entirely indebted to Arthur E. iWlaite’s The Brotherhood of the 
Rosy Cross (London, 1924) for my miaterial concerning Studion and his 
work. Waite maintains that the doctrines of the Eosicrucians have their 
origin in the JSfaometria and not in the works of Andreae to which they 
have generally been attributed. Vide op. cit., pp. 35 ff., and Note xxi, 
p. 639. 

The complete title of the Waometria is: Naometria, seu nuda et prima 
Lihri, intus et foris scripti per clavem Bavidis et calamum virgae similem, 
Apertio: In quo non tantum cognoscenda tarn S. Scripturae totius quam 
Naturae quoque univeraae Hysteria brevis sit Introductio. Verum etiam 
Prognosticus (Stellae illius Matutinae Anno Domini 1572 conspectae 
ductu) demonstratur Adventus ille Christi ante Diem novissimum Se- 
cundus, per quern, Homine Peccati, Papa; cum filio suo perditionis Meha- 
meto, divinitus devastate, ipse Ecclesiam suam et prineipatus mundi 

4:19 
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Stndion was born at Urach in Wiirttemberg in 1543 and grad- 
uated at Tubingen in 1565. Later he is said to have become a 
^ preceptor ^ in Marbach, near Ludwigsburg. He was occupied, in 
part, with the collection of precious stones and monuments which 
is now in the Library at Stuttgart. In 1586 he may have attended 
at Ltineburg in Hanover a memorable assembly of a religious 
character, out of which there seems to have arisen the so-called 
^ Militia Cruficera Evangelica ^ — or otherwise, the Evangelical 
Brotherhood.® For a time he appears to have been persecuted by 
his enemies because of the phophecies made in the first part of the 
Nmmetria,^ Quite uncertain is the date of his death.® 

The Naometria is described by Wiaite as a quarto manuscript in 
Latin containing 1790 pages — exclusive of a preface or dedica- 
tion to the Duke of Wiirttemberg which runs for 177 pages.® It 
was not completed until 1604, although Studion had written a 
part as early as ISOS.*^ 

Naometria signified ^^a mystic measurement — ^that is to say, of 
the temple — as if a deep understanding concerning it. The sym- 
bolical expression is reminiscent of Kabalistie tracts on the De- 
lineation of the Celestial temples, the measurement of the Divine 
Body, and R. Eliezer’s Measuremen tof the Earthly temple; but 
the immediate allusion is to the Apocalypse, x, 1.” ® The work 
also contained a prophecy concerning the second Advent of Christ 
and the destruction of the Pope and Mahomet. In general Studion 
stood for all the doctrines of extreme protestantism.® 

It is clear that Jonson connects the doctrines set forth in the 
Naometria with those professed by the Brovmists. It seems highly 

restaurabit, ut in iis post hac sit cum ovili Pastor Unus. In Gruciferae 
Militiae Evangelicac gratiam, authore Simone Studione inter Scorpiones. 
Pars Prima. . , Interlocutores ISTatbanael, Cleophas. Anno Consistorium, 
1604. This is the general title. The work is divided into two parts and 
contains subtitles. There is also an appendix designated Hieroglyphicus 
Simonis Studionis, Versus de instantis temporis fato imminente. For 
subtitles vide /Waite, op. cit., ISfote xxi, p. 639. 

® Waite, op. cit., pp. 39, 40. 

* Ihid.i p, 51, note 1. 

« lUd., pp. 47-8. 

« Other matter brings the total number of introductory pages to 205. 
Tide Waite, op. cit., p. 46, and cf. Note xxi, p. 639, 

^ Bid, p. 51. ® Hid., p. 44. 


Hid., p. 642. 
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probable that these Dissenters, who had settled in Holland to 
escape persecution in England, had really come in contact, if not 
actually with a manuscript of the Naometna, at any rate with some 
account of its contents. But this was not until at least fifteen 
or sixteen years after the completion of Studion^s work, since The 
Staple of News was played for the first time in 1626 and seems to 
have been written during the years 1622-23 with additions in 
1625 - 26 ."" 

The questions How may the Broi;vmists have become familiar 
with the Naometriaf and ^^How did Jonson learn about it?^' 
can, at present, be answered only conjecturally. The Brownists 
were, if we may believe Jonson, introduced to this ‘^cabaH by 
^ Archie,^ or ^ some such head.-’ The connection of this particular 
name with the mysteries of the society has a double significance, 
for the Archie to whom Jonson refers was not only the court fool 
but also a bigoted devotee of the Scottish Church. Some similar 
adherent to the Eeformed Church in Holland or in Germany, 
captivated by the bibliolatry and the burning Protestantism of 
Naometric teaching may well have begun either to expound it 
to the sympathetic ^ saints,^ or to set it forth compendiously in 
writing. It is easy to see that such teaching would have been 
most congenial to this sect of Amsterdam, for Studion and those 
whom he represented were ^ looking for a renovation of the earth ' 
and a ^ general reform to come.^ Ultra Protestant in their teach- 
ing, they were ^ heated with apocalyptic dreams,^ and regarded the 
Pope as Antichrist. 

A priori it seems most unlikely that Jonson ever saw a copy 
of the Naometria, for it was never printed. There are only two 
manuscripts of the work known to Waite. Both of these are in 
the Landesbibliothek at Stuttgart."" There is no record of it in 
the catalogues of manuscripts in the libraries of Great Britain and 
Ireland to which I have had recourse. What Jonson did know of 
Studion and Naometry was probably gained by travellers^ tales 
of the doctrinal vagaries of the good ^ saints of Amsterdam.^ 

JOHK P. EfBEES. 

Sarva/rd University. 

The Staple of ISfews ly Ben Jonson^ ed. B. Winter, New York, 1005, 
pp. xviii, xix, xx. 

Waite, op. cit., p. 40. 
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Taine et VAngleterrej par F. C. Eoe. Paris: Champion, 1923. 

(Bibliotheque de la Eevne de Litterature Comparee, Tome VI) . 

Taine had confidence in his coup d'ceil. An impressive example 
of the fact had lately been provided by the publication of the frag- 
mentary Voyage en Allemagne^ The critic had gone to Germany 
in 1870 in search of first-hand information for a book analogous 
to his Histoire de la Litterature Anglaise, and the resultant notes, 
interrupted almost immediately and covering a period of only 
twelve days, show him accumulating petits faits. He has not begun 
to organize, and his style in consequence lacks its usual architec- 
tonic excellence, but he is eager for a generalization, and on the 
last day he writes with satisfaction: ^^Je commence a pouvoir 
classer les types moraux. . . . Ce qui m^a gene si longtemps, c^est 
le trait essentiel ; le plus repandu de tous, Tindetermination.^^ In 
a word he approaches a solution, after a long embarrassment, at 
the end of a sojourn of less than a fortnight. 

His celerity of Judgment in the ease of England, Mr. Eoe now 
shows, is hardly less; indeed before publishing his two books on 
Britain, Taine had spent there a total of only ten weeks. 

Mr. Eoe makes a thorough investigation of the reactions of guest 
and hosts and supplies an abundance of useful information con- 
cerning what places Taine visited, what kinds of people he met or 
failed to meet, and concerning his possession of the English lan- 
guage (which he knew admirably but pronounced atrociously, so 
that if he appreciated the music of English verse, as he claimed, 
it was certainly not the poets’ music). There is a shrewd discus- 
sion of Taine’s inadequate treatment of English humour, and the 
generalization that the critic’s ^^interpretation des choses est sta- 
tique et non dynamique,” which is entirely in accord with Lord 
Morley’s view,^ is sound.® The author would have found an excel- 
lent and significant example of this fact in Taine’s treatment of 

^ Revue des Deuiv Mondes, ler d^embre 1920. 

® Of. liis review of VAnden Regime in Critical Miscellanies, Hi, 261 ff. 

® Less sound is tbe conception of Taine’s doctrine revealed by tbe sentence 

Tout dSterministe qu’il soit, il se laisse s^duire par le spectacle de la 
lutte morale” (p. 136). Tbe consideration of ^^la lutte morale” is more 
constantly present in Taine’s mind than this suggests. Of. especially his 
letter to Bourget, on le Disciple, in Correspondance, w, 287-293. 

422 
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Shakespeare, but, contrary to the promise of the general title 
(revised in the first sentence of the preface), he deals only "with 
Tamers views of nineteenth-century England. 

What does Taine^s treatment of England reveal in the last 
analysis, concerning his philosophy of criticism? Mr. Eoe makes 
many valid objections to this or that specific conclusion of Taine, 
but he fails — and this may be said to be the disappointment of the 
book, otherwise so valuable — ^he fails to lead to the expected final 
appraisal. He brings up the issue once in terms of a quotation 
from Leslie Stephen (^^etudier Forganisme dans son rapport avec 
le milieu without comment, and about another discussion of 

the same issue his only remark is tres interessant.^^ There is risk 
here of arriving at a final chapter which, like that in Johnson^s 
Easselds^ may be labelled a Conclusion in which nothing is con- 
cluded."^’ A scientific caution sparing of generalisations is com- 
mendable — ^but one might, without trespassing upon metaphysics, 
venture a hypothesis. 

There seems to be one latent in Mr. Eoe’s material. His nu- 
merous objections to Taine’s results are objections not to doctrine 
but to application. When Taine the relativist clearly fails it is, 
these eases seem to show, because he was not relativistic enough. 
The general difficulty, Mr. Eoe says, is that Taine n’a pas suffi- 
samment pratiqu4 les diverses classes et les divers milieux.” He 
did not differentiate adequately between the English and the 
Scotch. He did not understand Thackeray for lack of an intimate 
acquaintance with the mimces of his character. If he failed to 
comprehend the temperament of Swinburne as revealed on the 
occasion of a dinner party, it was because Taine did not know that 
Swinburne was seated too close to an unbearably hot fire and was 
devoting his attention not to the social function but to protecting 
his back with a copy of the Times, Here is proof that vice and 
virtue are products like vitriol and sugar. It would have been illu- 
minating had Mr. Eoe given us finally his specialist’s opinion as to 
whether it was chiefly the deterministic theory or Taine’s pioneer 
rashness in the application of it that is reprehensible.** So far as 

one can deny Taine’s rashness, hut it is severe to refer to his 
method .as one " d^apr^s laquelle les conclusions pr4cMent la documenta- 
tion" (p. 44). Eoe himself cites cases where Taine revises his opinion in 
the presence of new evidence (pp. 121, 135). CJompare the significant prob- 
lem of Taine’s adaptability in the case of his judgment of Tennyson, 
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tie has touched upon this subject he has shown nothing that essen- 
tially damages what seems to have been Taine^s immense contri- 
bution to criticism. 

In any case Mr, Eoe^s book is informing and readable. He is 
especially to be commended for the felicitous discovery of the un- 
edited letters (from Arnold^ Spencer^ et al.) published in an Ap- 
pendix. And a valuable addition to Giraud^s Bihliographie Cri- 
tique^ of 1902 and now necesarily incomplete, is provided by his 
book-list.® 

Amherst College. HOEATIO E. SMITH. 


Die Grundlage der PhonetiTc, von Jorgen Porchhammer. Heidel- 
berg : Winter, 1924. viii 212 pp. 

Mr. Porchhammer gives to his interesting and valuable treatise 
the following sub-title: Ein Yersuch, die phonetiscJie Wissenschaft 
mf fester spradhphysiologischer Grundlage aufzulauen. His pro- 
gram is ambitious, and in carrying it through he falls into error 
now and then, like the rest of us mortals. He has certainly 
succeeded, however, in giving a clear and systematic account of 
the phonetic side of speech, and in more cases than one he has 

Taine inquired of Palgrave (the latter reports in his Personal Eecollec- 
tions, Tennyson, a Memow ly his &on, London, 1897, ii, 497), concerning 
the supposed luxuriousness of Tennyson’s surroundings, and being set 
right he, not perhaps eagerly, revised his first conjecture about the per- 
sonal sybaritism of the poet. John Bichard Green relates the same inci- 
dent, as he heard it from Palgrave, but with a piquancy of his own and 
with his own downright conclusion about the inflexibility of the French- 
man: M. Taine bit his lip, thanked him for his information, went home — 
and when the book came out, Tennyson was found still painted as the 
young voluptuary, the rich profligate of M. Taine’s fancy. The story is 
really an index to the whole character of his book.^’ {Letters of J. R. 
Oreen, London, 1901, p. 372). Professor Babbitt in his Masters of French 
Griticism (Boston, 1913, p. 343) accepts with mild foot-note reservation 
the interpretation of Green. But the text of the chapter on the poet does 
not paint Tennyson as personally a young voluptuary, Palgrave’s account 
IS more authentic than Green’s, and Boe, who mentions only Palgrave, is 
in this instance — and properly — ^less severe, 

® Misprints seem few. We have noted: p. 32, Lni, read lui; p. 88, Gol- 
den, read Oolden; p. 92, 1819, read 1189 p p. 114, 1850, read 1859; p. 187, 
Thi^me, read TMeme. 
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been able to clarify for ns articulatory d-etails that hitherto wanted 
an explanation. 

The work under review is an expansion of an earlier paper of 
the anthor^S;, entitled Systematih der Sprachlaute als Grundlage 
eines Weltalphdbets. And in fact most of the book is devoted to 
an exposition of yet a new system of phonetic notation. Mr. Eorch- 
hammer^s world alphabet is carefully thought out and deserves 
to be studied. It suffers however from the usual deficiences of such 
alphabets. The amount of detailed information which one must 
give in order to describe an articulation with scientific accuracy 
cannot be crowded within the compass of a single sjnnbol, however 
adorned with diacritical marks. And since Mr. Forchhammer 
relies on diacritics more than do most of his fellows, his symbols 
are even more hopelessly overloaded than usual. Thus, over a 
dozen Feinheiten must be indicated by auxiliary signs placed under 
the symbol ; how room is to be found for all these signs the author 
does not bother to explain. And there remain the numerous marks 
to go over the symbol, to its right and its left, and at its four 
corners ! 

Mr. Forchhammer^s treatment of phonetic problems is note- 
worthy for brevity and clarity. He is a little too fond of polemics, 
and is prone to look upon his own ideas as the only possible ideas, 
but this too makes for clarity at least ! And in spite of his rather 
assertive style the positions he takes are usually sane and sensible 
enough. But he has one bad habit, and it is a bad habit indeed. 
A^Tiether his ideas be new or old, he almost invariably presents 
them as if they were new and revolutionary. Thus, he gives us 
a long polemic on the subject of stops; what he says was better 
said, long ago, by Jespersen, but the uninitiated reader will almost 
certainly imagine that Mr. Forchhammer was the original pro- 
pounder of the theory which he expounds with so much vigor. 

I will now turn to more detailed criticism, taking up only 
matters in which I differ with the author. On p. 6 the affricate 
in the German word Eetz is analyzed into two sounds, i and a, 
and an til erg ang shut connecting these — ^three sounds in all. I 
cannot subscribe to such an analysis, which does violence to one^s 
natural Sprachgefilhl and is open to serious objection even from 
a purely theoretical point of view. For affricates, like diphthongs, 
must be taken as single sounds, though of course they are complex, 
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not simple. It would be absurd to say that the diphthong [ai] 
is made up of the two sounds [a] and [i] and a transition sound 
connecting them. If we say [a] and follow it up with [i] we are 
far from getting [ai] as a result. In fact, [ai] is a glide; be- 
ginning somewhere about [a] and ending somewhere about [i]. 
It is one sound; composital; indeed; but thoroughly unified for 
all that. Hence it is easy to say an isolated [ai] but very hard 
if not impossible to isolate any one of its component parts. Simi- 
larly; the German afiricaie % or i% is one sound. It begins as a 
stop and ends as a spirant, it is true. In other words, it is com- 
posital; like the diphthong. But the stop differs from the simple 
t the spirant from the simple a. Stop and spirant are welded 
together into a unified sound which cannot be split up and pro- 
nounced each element for itself. Were Mr. Eorchhammer a native 
German he would feel this, I think. Certainly he would hardly 
analyze his own Danish affricate t as stop + transition sound 
4- spirant. 

On pp. 8 f. the author makes a journey to Greenland in order 
to find a non-explosive variety of [k, t, p]. But surely so long 
a pilgrimage was needless. In English such non-explosive stops 
are familiar enough. They occur with great regularity in final 
position, as in such a word as hat at the end of a sentence. Here 
(in American pronunciation, at least) the pause begins with the 
stop, and though of course the tongue is withdrawn from the gums 
sooner or later, minutes or even hours may elapse before the with- 
drawal takes place. In other words, the withdrawal, when it does 
take place, is no part of the articulation of the an articulation 
which concluded, of course, when the pause set in. 

On p. 46 we are told that the oral resonance chamber gets its 
shape through the sagittal movements of the tongue, the vertical 
movements of the jaw and the horizontal movements of the lips. 
But the tongue too has its horizontal movements : as I have else- 
where explained, its two lateral zones may move towards each 
other or away from each other. The centripetal motion makes the 
so-called round vowels ; the centrifugal, the so-called spread vowels. 
The horizontal movements of the lingual zones are usually ac- 
companied by corresponding movements of the lips. Hence round- 
ing at least has come to be associated with the labial articulation. 
Bui it is easy enough to produce a round vowel without rounding 
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•the lipsj, as the reader will learn if he tries it. The activities of 
the lips are secondary, those of the tongue primary, in the forma- 
tion of both round and spread vowels. Mr. Forchhammer, like all 
phoneticians unacquainted with my Phonology of Modern Ice- 
landic, has failed to analyze properly this aspect of lingual 
articulation. 

In working out a universal vowel system the author contents 
himself with a tvro-f old division according to place of articulation : 
front vowels and back vowels. He regards the setting up of an 
intermediate group (mean or mixed ” vowels) as a useless com- 
plication. Indeed, he issues a kind of challenge. He says (p. 51), 

Mir ist jedenfalls keine einzige Sprache bekannt, in der . . . 
Vorder-, Mittel- und Hinterzungenvokale prinzipiell als verschie- 
dene Spraehlaute nebeneinander Verwendung finden. . . P This 
challenge can be easily met. In Norwegian, the vowels o, u, y are 
all high and rounded. They are distinguishable only by their 
place of articulation, viz., back, mean and front respectively. Simi- 
larly, in English the vowel sounds in the words far, fur, fare are 
all low and spread. They too are distinguishable only by their 
place of articulation, viz., back, mean and front respectively. I 
therefore look upon it as a fundamental defect in Mr. Forch-^ 
hammer^s system that he makes no provision for mean vowels. 

A similar objection can be raised to the authors consonant sys- 
tem; he provides for dentals and velars, but not for palatals. In- 
deed, he does not consider it necessary to carry out even the dis- 
tinction between dentals and velars, when he comes to deal with 
r-sounds, while he groups [j] and [tS] alike under the head Vor- 
derzunge.” His table of Engelauie especially, or straits,^^ as I 
call them, is open to serious objection on the ground of incon- 
sistency. Moreover, it has other defects. The author classifies 
straits into Hautreibelaute, Zahnreibelaute, Anllaselauie and Zit- 
terlaute. The classification is new and interesting, but suffers, I 
think, from incurable weaknesses. Mr. Forchhammer is justly 
concerned to work the liquids into his classification, not being 
content to leave them outside as a class (or two classes) to them- 
selves. He was unable to do anything with r-sounds, however, 
and was compelled to classify them as trills, and give them a 
column all by themselves, although in fact the trill is by no means 
essential to the articulation of an [r] and often fails to appear — 
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and this not by reduction either, as the author supposes. The 
[1] lent itself better to systematizing, and by a tour de force Mr. 
Forchhammer was able to include it among his Zahnreibelaute, 
Yet in order to include it there he was compelled to make the 
friction of the breath-stream against the back teeth the funda- 
mental characteristic of all [1] sounds ! As a matter of fact, this 
friction is of little consequence. A gentleman of my acquaintance, 
who has no teeth at all, nevertheless says his [1] famously ! The 
characteristic [1] -closure along the middle line of the roof of the 
mouth causes the breath-stream to break into two side streams 
at the point of closure. Ordinarily the closure is at the gums 
or teeth. The stream breaks, then, on the dive (i. e., the fore 
wall of the mouth), and is forced out against the lips and (to a 
less extent) the cheeks. The air finally makes its escape, of course, 
by being forced out between the lips. Such friction as takes place 
is mostly concentrated in the front part of the mouth, against 
which the air stream is continually being driven. The teeth, and 
particularly the back teeth, play a very subordinate part in break- 
ing the stream and producing fricative sounds. The inner cheek 
walls immediately around the labial orifice do most of the breaking 
and give most of the fricative effect. The lower lip is of especially 
great importance here, as also in s- and s-sounds. Mr. Porch 
hammeFs table, then, can hardly be called satisfactory. The fol- 
lowing table is based on the classification in my Phonology of 
Modem Icelandic. Although not reduced to terms so simple as 
Mr. PorchhammeFs, it is, I think, more in accord with the facts: 


Stem Straits 

back 


Crown Straits 
fast bar 

vibrant dent. [?] 
surd dent. [IJ 


loose bar 
thick mean thin 

m w [r] 

[/3 - M 


front 


fast bar 

loose bar 

clear 

fast bar 

vibrant velar [Z] 

velar [r] 

l9] 

pal. [1] 

surd velar [J] 

velar [r] 


pal. [f] 


clear 

[/] 

[(?] 


clear 

thick mean thin 
[z] Span. [S] Eng. [S] 
[s] Span. []>] Eng. [f] 
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Lip Straits 

thick mean thin 
vibrant [w] [y] [v] 

surd [fo] [J] [f] 

One might discuss other questions raised by the author. But 
limitations of space forbid, and I will conclude by saying that the 
work under review, though it contains not a few errors and dubious 
analyses," yet remains stimulating and insti-uctive by virtue of the 
author^s freshness of approach and originality of treatment. It 
is a dangerous book for the beginner, but a useful book for the 
initiated. 

Kemp Malone. 

The Johns Hopkins Unwersity, 


Gedeon Huet, Les conies popuJaires. Paris, E. Flammarion, 1923. 

192 pp. (Biblioth^ue de Culture generale). 

The science of Folklore has recently lost two of its most able 
representatives in France, Emmanuel Cosquin and GMeon Huet. 
The latter died while his last work was in press. 

As a manual the little book of M. Huet will be a safe and prac- 
tical guide for beginners and laymen. In the first chapter {Le 
proiUme des conies populaires) a rapid survey of the study of fairy 
tales is given, beginning with the first critical essays on Perrault^s 
collection. Classifying the existing folk-tales M. Huet distinguishes 
fairy tales proper (contes merveilleux), serious stories of a more 
realistic character (contes), merry tales (fabliaux), and animal 
tales (contes d^animaux). The outstanding feature of all folk- 
tales is the existence of fixed types found in the most widely separ- 
ated countries, and their truly international character. To account 
for this fact three great theories have been established, namely (1) 
the mythical theory of the Grimms, G. W. Dasent and Max Muller, 
(2) the Oriental theory of Benfey and Cosquin, and (3) the an- 
thropological theory of Lang and Tylor. On pp. 38 ff. a good re- 
view is given of fairy tales and fairy tale motifs occurring in an- 
cient literature. Certain tales show by their plot that they can have 
been invented only in a definite period and in a definite civilization. 
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Chapter II {Evolution et formation des contes populaires) be- 
gins with a definition of the term Popular Tale : Les contes popu- 
laires sont des recits traditionnels, oraux, transmis surtout — ^mais 
non exclusiYement — ^par des gens du peuple. M. Huet adds signi- 
ficantly that this definition does not answer the question of origin, 
that a literary story may for instance become a popular one, a fact, 
be it said, long recognized for folk-songs. These tales are not told 
to children only but, especially in backward societies, to adults as 
well. The story-tellers are sometimes men, generally however old 
women. The main difference between folk-tales and legends is that 
no belief is attached to the former, while the latter put forth some 
claim to historicity. A folk-tale may become a legend by the intro- 
duction of historical or pseudo-historical data. Certain outstand- 
ing featmes common to most folk-tales (no definite time and place 
and the happy ending), and especially the treatment accorded to 
the upper classes of society, while the hero, usually a poor devil, 
conquers all obstacles by good luck or his own intelligence, permit 
us to conclude that our folk-tales are essentially the work of the 
lower strata of society, leaving out of account such as may have 
arisen at a time anterior to the division of human society into 
various social strata. Many tales furthermore clearly show the 
hand of women narrators, while others were certainly invented with 
a moral aim in view (respect of taboos, honoring the dead, etc.). 
Coming to the question of origins, M. Huet rejects the theory of 
polygenesis, according to which a tale could have been invented 
independently in different localities and at different times. This 
theory may hold for simple motifs, but it cannot be assumed for 
whole stories representing a complicated plot and a contamination 
of very definite motifs in the same order. On p. 84 he develops 
the rules which must guide the investigator in his task to deter- 
mine the country and time of the origin and the courses of the 
migration of any given folk-tale type, and he illustrates these rules 
by numerous examples. 

In Chapter III {Les contes populaires et la Utieraiure) M. Huet 
points out the existence of fairy tales in ancient and mediaeval 
literature (Old Testament, Odyssey, Apuleius, Basin, Berthe aw 
grand pieds, Chevalier au Cygne, Merchant of Venice, Von Juan, 
etc.), and he ends his little book with a survey of the great Oriental 
compilations from the JaiaJcas to the Arabian Nights. 
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There are few points on which folklorists might take exception 
to M. Snet^s lucid and fair exposition. The most important is 
doubtless the absence of bibliographical data and an index. Two 
theories have been disposed of altogether too lightly^ the mythical 
one of Max Miiller and the dream theory of L. Laistner. The fact 
that both have been grotesquely exaggerated by indiscreet disciples 
must not blind us to the fact that there are eases in which they are 
still applicable, though neither can be said to open a majority of all 
mythological locks. 

If as an American and an admirer of M. Huet^s work I may be 
allowed to make a suggestion I venture to add this. Inasmuch as 
the valuable contributions of the great folklorist are scattered in 
learned journals most of which are not accessible in the States, 
would it not be a good undertaking to republish the most valuable 
of them in a separate volume of Melanges? The Bibliofheque 
Nationale may well afford to pay this last tribute to its servant. 
But if this should not prove feasible, even a printed pamphlet con- 
taining an index of M. Huet^s writings would be very helpful. 

Albxakdee Haggerty Kbappe. 

University of Minnesota. 


The Background of Gray's ^ Elegy.' A Study in the Taste for 
Melancholy Poetry, 1700-1751. By Amy Louise Eeed, Ph. D., 
Professor of English, Vassar College. Columbia University 
Press, 1924. 

Since the appearance of Professor H. A. Beerses excellent His- 
tory of English Bomanticism in the Eighteenth Century (1910), 
additional light has been thrown upon melancholy literature of 
the time by monographs upon individual writers, by Dr. Van 
Tieghem^s brief but suggestive survey in La FoSsie de la Nuit et 
des Tomleaux en Europe au XYIIF Sieole (1921), and by Pro- 
fessor Raymond D. Havenses thorough study of Miltonic imita- 
tions. Miss Reed has undertaken to reintegrate the most popular 
and typical manifestations of the mood for the purpose of re- 
placing Gray^s Elegy against its original background. The six 
chapters of her study explain, respectively, ^^The Seventeenth 
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Century Definition of Melancholy/^ “ The Taste for Melancholy 
in 1700,” '' The Eevolt against Melancholy, 1700-1725,” Melan- 
choly and Description, 1725-1750,” The Persistence of Melan- 
choly and its Ethical Condemnation, 1725-1750,” The Perfection 
of Form; Gray^s ' Elegy,^ 1751.” All students of the eighteenth 
century will be grateful for a detailed study of a very important 
psychological phenomenon which has never before been treated in 
its entirety. Some historians of the period have been inclined to 
dismiss the solemnity of grave-yard poetry as the affectation of 
a literary cult; Miss Eeed^s investigation makes it clear that the 
melancholy of poetry was deeply rooted in the national temper and 
was, moreover, merely a continuation of a chronic habit. 

The subject is so broad and has so many ramifications that a 
somewhat arbitrary selection of material was perhaps unavoidable. 
With this fact in mind and "with no intention of detracting from 
the merits of a valuable contribution to scholarship, I take the 
liberty of suggesting additions which, in my opinion, would ma- 
terially improve the ivorth of the book. In a preliminary study 
of the seventeenth-century melancholists, attention might very 
properly be given to the two perfect exemplars in poetry — George 
Wither and divine Quarles — especially to their Emilems, for these 
were unquestionably known by the melancholy fraternity of the 
next century, directly and indirectly through imitators. As Miss 
Eeed^s work proves, the universal materia poetica of the atrabiliar 
versifiers was death. Long since (as far back as the Middle Ages) 
gruesome illustrations had become an inseparable adjunct of the 
meditatio mortis, and, as Douce^s study of the Dance of Death 
evinces, neither the literary nor the pictorial representation of 
the King of Terrors can be studied w^holly apart from its com- 
plement. These two modes of morbid suggestion were united 
perfectly in the Emblem of the seventeenth century. Also if the 
ne plus ultra of pre-Eestoration gloom is sought — ^the climax of 
the movement and the complete anticipation of Young^s unmiti- 
gated solemnity — it will be found in Midnights Meditations of 
Death (1646), a volume of mortuary verse effectively advertised 
as having been '"perused” by the divine Quarles himself im- 
mediately before he died. Habington, of the same period, demands 
at least a reference because, if for no other reason, some passages 
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in 'the final section of Castara i;v'ere lingering in Gray’s memory 
when he composed the Elegy. 

In spite of a few notable exceptions — Flatman’s poetry, for ex- 
ample, and John Quarles’s — ^it is obvious that the prestige of 
literary melancholy suffered a sudden decline after 1660. Towards 
the close of the century, however, there was a complete recrudes- 
cence of pious sentiment. These fluctuations in taste are noted 
by Miss Eeed. It is somewhat surprising to find nothing said 
in this connection of the lugubrious contributions made by John 
Dunton. Most of these, to be sure, were mere compilations of 
stolen material; but the dishonesty of the methodizer ” in no 
way detracts from their significance as either a symptom or an 
influence. Dunton is one of the unmistakable links of connection 
between two ages of literary religiosity. His projects would in- 
deed afford an ideal starting-point for a study of the relations 
between the two periods. Miss Reed has discussed the pessimistic 
influence of Rochester; it would be well to include also the mor- 
bid use made of the brilliant young c}mic’s death in the moralized 
reports published by Burnet and others. These probably did more 
to intimidate the gay and to solemnize the middle classes than 
any other sensational reading they had except the story of Francis 
Spira’s death. Rochester, in fact, became a renegade to his party 
and betrayed the cause of Restoration skepticism into the hands of 
the puritanic. For a contrary reason, the diagnosis of poetical 
taste in 1700 suffers through the omission of the flood of elegy 
that issued in 1695 from poets of all ranks (Dry den excepted) to 
bewail the death of Queen Mary. This one chapter in funeral 
literature might well have been excepted from the arbitrary ex- 
clusion of elegies, for it left a definite stain. 

Miss Eeed studies intensively only the period between 1700 and 
1751, the date of the Elegy. She could have made excellent illus- 
trative use of the pseudo-Bunyan prose piece. Meditations on the 
Several Ages of Mmfs Life (1701), M. Smith’s Miltonic poem 
The Tkion, Or A Prospect of Death, Eeai/n and Hell, etc. (1702), 
and other poems from the same uninspired pen. One of the most 
striking manifestations resulted from the death of Lady Grace 
Gethin in 1697. Her pious remains, published as Reliquiae Ge^ 
thinianae (1699), though since treated with merriment by Dis- 
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raeli; were honored in a later edition by a prefatory poem from 
Congreve. The same tragic event inspired Lady Gethin^s mother, 
the Lady Frances Norton, to publish The Applause of Virtue 
(1705), with which was included Memento Mori: Or, Meditations 
on Death, I must insist that Miss Eeed^'s omission of this monu- 
mental piece makes a gap all-thing unbecoming in a study of 
Queen Anne melancholy. In general, the later period is treated 
much less thoroughly than the early portions of the study lead us 
to expect. Without insisting upon an exhaustive consideration 
of a literary type which may easily lead the historian into monoton- 
ous repetition, we may reasonably expect a more detailed examina- 
tion of the special field (1700-1751) than of the historical back- 
ground. Instead, Miss Eeed^s scale of treatment apparently di- 
minishes as she proceeds; the result is, we are given an inadequate 
conception of what was taking place among melancholy poetae 
minimi when Gray made his contribution. The Seatonian prize 
was established at Cambridge for the specific purpose of encour- 
aging poems upon Death, Judgment, Heaven, Hell,^^ and similar 
topics to be announced by the committee. The prize was first 
awarded to Moses Browne in 1738. From that time on, the 
Seatonian prize-poem was awaited annually by a complacently 
gloomy public until aU the hopes ever cherished were completely 
rewarded by Beilby Porteus^s masterpiece. Death: A Poetical Essay 
(1759). Classic emnience was attained also by Joseph Trapp^s 
poem, Thoughts upon the Four Last Things (1734). Two of the 
strangest specimens are Thomas Uvedale^s The Death-Eed Dis- 
played with the State of the Dead (1727) and The Fear of Death, 
An Ode (1739), said to have been written by the notorious Duke 
of Wharton in his final fit of penitence. The masses of the 
English people of the eighteenth century were more literal-minded 
and medievally gloomy than we can well believe without the most 
explicit and detailed proof. Some phases of the evidence are not 
even suggested by Miss Eeed, such as the absurd funeral customs 
and the universal habit of attending executions. It seems also that 
if Burton’s Anatomy (1621) is worthy of detailed study for a 
proper background we might profit from the numerous studies of 
the English Malady ” which were composed by contemporary 
pathologists. Our sense of the reality of the general disorder will 
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be deepened also if we examine some of the numerous comments 
made upon the melancholy English in the letters of foreign visitors. 

Prom another point of view, considerable attention is due the 
Chaucerian and antiquarian John Dart; his Westminster Ahley. 
A Poem (1721) preceded the publication of ParnelFs Night-Piece 
and may therefore be regarded as a pioneer in the poetical fashion 
of taking readers to actual places of interment^ which^ after all, 
is the only distinctive characteristic of eighteenth-century poetry 
of death as compared with seventeenth. Dart selected for the 
locale of his moralizings the principal British Temple of Death. 
In this respect he had no immediate successors, for the cicerones 
who came after him preferred to visit the humbler dead; but he 
is not a negligible symptom in the evolution of the grave-yard 
g&nre. While religious sentiment and the religious counsels con- 
cerning death provide the main materials of literary melancholy, 
there were other, and less distressing, types of the mood. The 
most significant apparently was melancholy descriptions of nature. 
In this department of her work Miss Heed might well have con- 
sulted Professor Havenses two articles, Literature of Melan- 
choly^^ {M, L. N., XXVII, 226) and ^^Eomantic Aspects of the 
Age of Pope^^ {F. M. R 1., xxvii, 297). 

On the whole. Miss Eeed^s work is commendably accurate in 
detail. A Pastoral Beflection on Death, referred to as anonymous 
(p. 75), was published in 1691 under the name of the author, 
John Potenger. On p. 116 Thelias is misprinted for Theiais, 
The 1700 edition of Donne^s Biathanatos, mentioned as the second 
.(p. 82, note) was, I think, the third. But inaccuracies of this 
kind are very infrequent. 

C. A. Mooee. 

tinwersity of Mwnesofu* 


William Austin, The Creator of Peter Bugg. Being a BiograpHeal 
Sketch of William Austin, together with the Best of his Short 
Stories. Collected and Edited by his Q-randson, Walter 
Austin. Boston, Marshall Jones Company, 19^5. 

The present work is the first extended biography of WHliam 
Austin, the creator of Peter Eugg. In 186S Evert A. Duyckinck 
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sketched the salient facts of Aiistin^s life in the Cyclopaedia of 
American Literature, and in 1890 Austin’s son^ Janies, published 
his father’s chief works^ prefaced by a twelve-page summary of 
his life^ under the title of The Literary Papers of William Austin. 
Using as nucleus for a new life the biographical facts presented 
in The Literary Papers, Walter Austin^ William’s grandson^ has 
added a definite body of new material gleaned from contemporary 
documents, periodicals;, and newspapers. The biographer also re- 
ceived valuable assistance from certain manuscript-notes preserved 
by his uncle;, Arthur Williams Austin. 

This work may perhaps be more accurately described as a com- 
pilation^ than as a well unified biography. The source material 
used by Walter Austin has not always been employed to the besb 
advantage. Long quotations and copious extracts from William 
Austin’s works, unrelieved either by comment or summary, not 
infrequently suggest a lack of organization. This defect is particu- 
larly noticeable in the chapter on Peter Pugg, where contemporary 
and posthumous comment appear in bewildering confusion. The 
book as a whole, however, is far superior to the pious and adulatory 
biography ordinarily written by a son or relative of a distinguished 
man of letters, and easily surpasses such works as The Literary 
Life of James K. Spaulding by his son, William; and Pierre 
Irving’s Life and Letters of Washmgton Irving. There is a certain 
accuracy particularly to the biographical chapters of the book that 
is refreshing to the scholar. The sources are throughout carefully 
documented, and abundant foot-notes, supplemented by a biblio- 
graphy in the Appendix, make the book of decided value in a field 
where so much inaccurate and unscholarly work has been done. 

Like many American authors during the first few decades of the 
ninteenth century, William Austin was in no sense a professional 
man of letters. His interest in literature was throughout his life 
that of the amateur who indulges a natural penchant for writing 
as a relaxation from the strain of business duties. So little, indeed, 
did he regard the products of Ms pen, that he promptly returned 
to Joseph Buckingham, editor of The New England Galaxy and 
The New England Magazine, all money sent him for contributions 
to those periodicals. Thus one looks in vain in the record of 
Austin’s life for the struggle of a young author to attain literary 
recognition and distinction, Austin’s biography concerns itself 
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rather with his career as a lawyer and politician Soon after his 
graduation from Harvard m 1?98, he was appointed chaplain in 
the ISTavy^ — a post which he subsequently resigned to study law in 
England. Chapters entitled Legal Career and Political Life 
trace with some accuracy x\ustln^s professional activities. The 

Austm-Elliot Duel/’ the result of a political controversy, and an 
event in Austin^s life the details of which he for man}' years sought 
to suppress, is also carefully described. 

William Austin’s literary reputation rests chiefly upon his tale-, 
five in number. In Peter Pugg, The Missing Man, the first of the 
series, contributed to The New England Galaxy, for September 10, 
1824, Austin made a permanent contribution to the legend litera- 
ture of xlmenca. Employing the motif of the Wandering Jew or 
the Flying Dutchman, Austin produced a myth which successfully 
localized this curious legend in America. Told in a fragmentary 
manner, as the author now reports a conversation he has had with 
one who has seen Eugg, and now relates a personal experience 
with the mysterious man, the story possesses a vague, shadowy 
reality, suggestive of the supernatural appearances of this strange 
rider and his child. The tale shows the obvious influence of Eip 
Van Winkle in the bewilderment of Eugg, as he frequently comes 
in contact with men of a new generation. 

The remaining tales are, upon the whole, less successful, and ex- 
hibit the weaker side of Austin as a story-teller. Humorous and 
satirical digressions often intrude themselves upon the narrative, 
and disturb the unity of the story. The Man with the Cloaks, an- 
other attempt to produce a local legend, shows these defects. Here 
didacticism and satire go hand in hand. Mr. Grindall, an old 
miser, refusing a cloak to a stranger in distress, soon afterwards 
becomes so cold, that he finds it necessary to add a cloak a day to 
his body, to keep himself warm. He is gradually cured of his 
malady by giving away one by one his many cloaks to needy 
persons. The satire of the tale concerns chiefly the disputing 
doctors who attend Grindall during his illness. As in Peter Eugg, 
a curse or prophecy serves as the starting point for the story. 

In Martha Gardner; or, Moral Reaction, Austin portrays a widow 
relentlessly pursued by a corporation, w’hieh, though apparently 
successful in involving her in ruin, is ultimately defeated by her 
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moral force and persuasion. The situation here depicted was 
probably familiar to Austin as a lawyer^ who levels much of his 
satire at the corporation. The story closes with an eloquent and 
effective curse. 

The Late Joseph Natterstrom is another tale in which the 
satirical and didactic elements are uppermost. The story both 
satirizes in general the New York business man^ and provides in 
particular for the ultimate reward of a righteous man after thirty 
years of hardship and apparent failure. The oriental background 
of the tale produces a curious atmosphere. 

It is impossible to justify the existence of The Sufferings of a 
Schoolmaster except on the grounds of satire and burlesque. It is 
too exaggerated, forced, and positively ridiculous to serve even 
as propaganda against underpaid schoolmasters. A possible clue 
to Austin^s purpose in writing the tale is contained in his own 
reference in the story to Riley's Narrative, which, he says, he has 
recently been reading. The work thus alluded to was published 
in 1817, and written by James Eiley, a sea captain. The work 
purported to be an authentic narrative of the loss of the American 
Brig Commerce, wrecked on the western coast of Africa, in the 
month of August, 1815, with an account of the sufferings of her 
surviving officers and crew.” It is probable that in The Sufferings 
of a Country Schoolmaster Austin was burlesquing this and other 
similar works, wherein the sufferings of travelers are depicted in 
such glowing terms ! The author may also have intended a fling 
at certain melodramatic qualities of the novels of Charles Brock- 
den Brown. 

With all their defects, and there are many, Austin^s stories 
possess an atmosphere of their own, which quite defies analysis. 
It is undoubtedly true that these tales paved the way for the work 
of Poe and Hawthorne. In reprinting the stories of his grand- 
father, Walter Austin has performed a distinct service for students. 

Nelson E. Adkins. 

Washington^ Bqumre Uollege, 

"New Yorh University, 



COREESPONDBNCE 
Milton and the Physiologus, 

Milton in Paradise Lost twice at some length describes leviathan, 
first (1. 200-208) in a comparison with Satan lying on the fiery 
lake, and later (7. 410-416) in the catalogue of created things. 
The source of these passages, though editors of Milton seem to have 
missed it, and in several cases give erroneous explanations, is the 
ubiquitous Physiologus, that collection of moral tales based upon 
fabulous natural history, of which one chapter, too long to quote 
here,^ uses the tale of a sea-monster, so huge as to be mistaken for 
an island, to point out the similar deceitful quality of the devil. 
I do not find the Physiologus anywhere cited as a source for any 
part of Milton; yet there is no doubt as to its connection with these 
passages. It is surely a book which Milton would be likely to 
know ; indeed, in view of the widespread popularity of the collection, 
it would be strange if he had not come upon at least one of the 
many versions. Nothing could be more natural, therefore, than 
that, desiring a simile to mark the immensity of Satan, he should 
borrow the Naturalises picture of the devil in the guise of the 
^ hugest of living creatures.^ 

One other interesting thing about these passages is their verbal 
similarity to the account of the ^ whale ^ in the Old English PhysioL 
ogus? Just how extensive was Milton^s knowledge of Old English 
would, indeed, be difficult to determine,® but, surely, if he had had 
the texts, he could have found a way to read them. The text of 
the Old English Physiologus lay in the Codex Exoniensis in Exeter 
Cathedral from about the middle of the eleventh century until 
1841, when Thorpe published practically the entire codex. It is 
at least not impossible that Milton may have seen this manuscript, 
or even some other copy of the poem now no longer extant. The 
following similarities are arresting. 

In the first place, the expression, ^ swim the ocean-stream,^ occur- 
ring near the beginning and setting the tone of the passage, while 
it may be, as one editor suggests, a reminiscence of Homer^s 
poos (or worafw^) w/ceavoto,^ seems to me just such a compound as 
continually occurs in Old English. Moreover, it is almost a literal 

^ A translation' of this chapter, together with a dfisciTssion of the whole 
Physiologus^ will he found in the introduction to^A. S. Cook's The 0. W, 
Phoenix, EUne, md Physiologus, Yale University Press, 19*19. 

® NTamely, 11. 1-23. The best text is Cook's, in the edition cited or, with 
two translations, in Yale Studies in English hXIIl* 

®The question — ^in connection with .the resemblance between P. L. and 
the Csedmon Paraphrase — has more than once been discussed. Compare, 
e. g., for conflicting opinions, A. S. Cook, Academy 34. 402 and J. O. West- 
wood, Academy 35. 10 with K. P. Wuelker, Anglia 4. 401-405 and E, F. S. 
Thompson, Essays on Milton (Yale TJniv. Press, 1914), p. 160, et passim. 
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translation of ^fyrgenstreama geflotan/ and holds a position in Mil- 
ton^s passage corresponding to that of ^ fyrgenstreama gefiotan ^ in 
the Old English poem. ^The pilot . . . , deeming some island, 
oft, as seamen tell, . . .Ms very close to 

swa ] 78 et wenaj? wSgli]?ende 

pset hf on ealond sum eagmn wliten. 

^Deeming some island^ is suspiciously like the over-compression 
of translation such as we find indulged in elsewhere by Milton ^ 
when he renders the Horatian ^ credulus aurea ^ by ^ credulous, all 
gold,^ a version which quite obscures the meaning. ^ Scaly rind’ 
is represented in the Old English by Miw gelic hreofum stane.’ 
The reference to Norway is easily explained by Milton’s identi- 
fication of the monster with the whale, but the presence of the Old 
English version might even more definitely have suggested northern 
seas, and, indeed, might have fixed more firmly in Milton’s mind 
the popular idea of ^ whale ’ as the equivalent of ^ leviathan.’ In 
the second passage from Paradise Lost, ^ wallowing unwieldly ’ re- 
minds us of Milton’s liking for alliteration; and ^stretched like 
a promontory ’ and ^ seems a moving land ’ lay stress upon the very 
detail which the Old English poet so conspicuously chooses for 
elaboration. Altogether, then, although these comparisons do not 
prove that Milton’s source was not one of the Latin or Greek ver- 
sions, yet, added to the strong resemblance in handling and in 
poetic tone, they make what seems to me a real probability that 
Milton may have seen the poem in its noble Old English version. 

University of Indiana. JaMES HaLL PlTMAlST. 


Shakespeaeb and Seneca^ 

As to Seneca and Hotspur {MLN, xl, 380), cf. Nashe, The 
Anatomie of ^Ahsurditie, 1589 (Grosart, i, 18-19; McKerrow, i, 
13-14) : — Valerius in Episi, ad Ruf. hath these words of a wo- 
mans treeherous works. . . . Furthermore, in the same place he 
saith, Quis muliehri garrulitati aliquid committit, qum illud solum 
potest tacere quod nescit: who will commit any thing to a womans 
tatling trust, who eonceales nothing but that shee knowes not?” 
The passage is not in Walter Map’s famous epistle Dissuasio Valerii 
ud Bufinum philosophum ne uxorem ducat {De Nugis Ourialium, 
iv, 3-5; St. Jerome, Opera, Paris, 1706» v, 337-341). 

As to Lady Percy and Seneca, cf. Forth’s ‘'"Brutus” (ed. 1595, 
p. 1058). Kittkedge. 


* Translation of Horace, Carm., 1. 5, included in any edition of Milton. 
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These Gexeeations of One Lixe 

In stanza 102 of Henr}'' More’s Praeexidency of the Soul {Philo- 
sophicall Poems, Cambridge, 1641 ) is the line : She is one Orb of 
sense, all eye, all airy ear.” In Paradise Lost (yi, 350) Milton 
wrote : ^"^All Heart they live, all Head, all Eye, all Eare.” Finally 
we find a similar line in Shelley’s Queen Mah (vi, 1) : ‘^^All touch, 
all all ear.” Each of these passages contrasts the uniyersai 
sense-organs of spirits with the limited perceptions of man, though 
with characteristic differences, for More was discussing the state of 
the human soul before it is imprisoned m the flesh; Milton, the 
state of angels and devils; and Shelley, the superhuman fairy 
queen. 

There is no reason to assume that these parallels are mere co- 
incidence. Hewton, of course, referred Milton’s line to Pliny’s 
account of God {Nat. Hist., i, vii) : ^^totus est sensus, totus visus, 
totus auditus, totus animae, totus animi, totus sui.” Milton cer- 
tainly knew his classics, but none the less he could not have avoided 
reading the works of the Cambridge Platonist. And Shelley, as 
has been demonstrated in E. D. Havens’s Influence of Milton, 
knew his Milton thorough^, though this parallel is not included in 
Professor Havens’s long list of parallels. 

Harvard University. POSTER HaMOX, 


Eeply TO Me. B. M. Woodbeedge 

In a recent issue of Modern Language Notes,^ Mr. Moodbridge 
attacks my article on The Romanticism of Guy de Maupassant.^ 
He suggests that I proposed Don Juan as a source for an episode 
in Bel- Ami, ignoring the fact that I said: ^^It is extremely un- 
likely that our author ever read Don JuanP^ Mr. Woodbridge 
admits readily that while Bel-Ami was not directly imitated from 
Don Juan, it belongs to the ""genus Don Juan/' and such is pre- 
cisely my contention. 

Mr. Woodbridge thinks that the source of the episode in ques- 
tion is probably the scene between Emma and Leon in the cathedral 
at Eouen, as described in Madame Bovary. I made the same state- 
ment SIX years ago, in an article entitled Literary Relationships 
of Guy de Maupassant/ 

0. H. Mooee. 

OMo State University. 


1 XXXIX, 3, pp. 1'85-187. 

2 BMLA , XXXIII, 1, pp. 9i6-134. 

Uhid.,p 112 . 

^ MP., XV, p. '649. On the same page I note that I am anticipating the 
conclusions! of the then unpublished thesis of Miss Agnes E. Eiddell: 
Flaubert and Maupassant, a Btudy in Literary MelatkmsMps. 
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New Chaucbe Items 

In tile recently printed Calendar of Close Rolls (1392-96) are 
three records relating to Geoffrey Chaucer which have seemingly 
never been printed. These documents will appear in the December 
number of Modern Language Notes. 

E. P. Kuhl. 

G-oucher College- 


Alles EUR Euhm UNO Ihr.^'' 

A very interesting example of the sovereign disregard with which 
Carlyle sometimes treated historical facts is found in his corres- 
pondence with Jane Wielsh. From the very outset of their ac- 
quaintance Carlyle was deeply in love with the beautiful and proud 
girl from Haddington^ who after a long courtship was to become 
his wife. Shyly he often expresses his admiration for her in 
phrases from foreign languages, mostly German. In a letter dated 
January 14th, 1822 we read: ^^I seem to have a motive and a 
rallying-word in the fight of life : when the battle is waxing fierce 
without, and the heart is waxing faint within, I shall remember 
it and do bravely. Alles fur Ruhm und Ihr! '' But this rallying- 
word was ill received by Jane Welsh. Alles fur Ruhm und Ihr!!/* 
she replies, On my word, most gay and gallantly said ! One 
would almost believe the man fancies I have fallen in love with 
him, and entertain the splendid project of rewarding his literary 
labours with my self Carlyle hastens to repair his mistake in the 
next letter: merely wish to say that when you read SchillePs 

History of the Thirty-Years War, you will like Bernhard von 
Weimar as much as I do. On going forth to fight beside Gustavns 
the Lion of the North, Bernhard wrote this epigraph on his stand- 
ard: Alles fur Ruhm und Ihr/* And who was She? A great 
King^s daughter, a brave Hinges Wife: and all the poor Ritter 
hoped for, was a smile from her fair countenance to greet his 
triumph, or a tear from her bright eyes to hallow his last and 
bloody bed. Perhaps it was all he wished.^^ 

There is no doubt that Carlyle either did not have Schiller’s 
book at hand, or he trusted his memory too much to look up the 
corresponding page. Otherwise we would be at a loss to under- 
stand that even a Carlyle could make so many mistakes in so 
short a phrase. After reading the History of the Thirty-Years 
War Carlyle probably had a vivid picture of the brilliant and 
chivalrous Bernhard von Weimar in his memory and considered 
him as the originator of this gallant motto. To be sure it was 
the wild and dashing Christian von Braunschweig who was so in- 
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fatuated with the daughter of James I, the wife of the unlucky 
king Frederick of Bohemia;, that he had his banners embroidered 
with the apothem Tout pour Dieu et pour Elle — ^long before 
Gustavus Adolphus set foot on German soil. In addition to this 
historical misinformation Carlyle, in quoting from Schiller who 
gives the correct German version Alles f ur Gott und sie intro- 
duces two errors. The substitution of Euhm for Gott may 
have been a deliberate change, making the motto pertinent to 
Carlyle^s case. The use of the wrong case of the pronoun and its 
capitalization, however, are grave grammatical mistakes which 
surely "would be censured in any examination paper in Beginning 
German. 

Erwik Gustav Gudde. 

Umversity of California. 


BRIEF MENTION 

The Poems of Outhlert Shaw and Thomas Russell^ edited by 
Erie Partridge (Dulau and Co., London, 1925, 165 pp.). This 
attractive reprint makes accessible the work of two minor eigh- 
teenth-century poets who have hitherto not received the attention 
they deserve. One of them, indeed, Cuthbert Shaw, has been so 
neglected that Mr. Partridge was unable to find three of his pieces, 
— Lihert^j the Four Farthing Gandies (a satire on Churchill), 
and Corruption. It is to be hoped that copies of these works, all 
of which may have been published anonymously, wiU be discovered 
since the best thing that we have of Shawls is a satire on the 
writers of his day, The Race. The Monody on his dead wife, 
though praised by his contemporaries, leaves us cold. On the 
other hand, some of EusselPs sonnets are still very fine, perhaps 
the best produced in the eighteenth century. ETearly all his poems 
are of interest for one reason or another, — ^because of the catho- 
licity of taste they exhibit, the austere, Greek beauty of one, the 
variously romantic charms of others, and because they recall now 
Collins, now Thomas Warton, now Spenser or Milton, and again 
Petrarch or Cervantes. 

Mr. Partridge is unaware of recent American studies in the 
eighteenth-century sonnet and his few critical comments are not 
profound. Yet he has carefully assembled the available informa- 
tion concerning the two poets and has added some helpful notes — 
more would have been welcome. It is to be hoped that the sales 
of this book wiD. warrant more reprints of the kind, the poems of 
the elder Thomas Warton, for example, or of Bampfield. 
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The Modern Ilsen, by Hermann J. Weigand (New York, Henry 
Holt and Company. 1925). Professor Weigand has in a measure 
done for Ibsen^s principal plays what A. C. Bradley did for Shakes- 
peare^s tragedies. He has made a most careful study of the text 
and arrived at interpretations which if sometimes startling are 
never ill-considered. His book is an illustration of the dictum 
that a work of genius is never too old to be reinterpreted. It is 
straight criticism of twelve plays with an avoidance of the so-called 
scholarly matter of biographical and bibliographical detail and of 
sources and influences with their attendant footnotes and refer- 
ences. With most of Weigand^’s interpretations the reader is 
bound, however unwillingly at first, to agree. The rating of The 
Pillars of So defy as a play lacking the finesse of Ibsen^s later art, 
of GhosU as unsurpassed in the world^s literature for sheer tragic 
cruelty we accept readily, especially when we see their qualities 
revealed in a searching analysis. His treatment of A DolVs 
House as comedy of the subtlest order is a clever piece of work, 
but I wonder if it does not prove too much. In his anxiety to 
show that Nora was still very much of a doll he almost makes her 
the heroine of a light comedy and ignores the results of her three 
days of concentrated agonv. It is easy to emphasize the doll traits 
that remain ; one does not develop into complete maturity in three 
days. To speak of the Nora who sat across the table in her final 
interview with her husband as "the superior [to Torvald] if 
erratic individual is to reduce the scene to a commonplace family 
quarrel. The effect of the play on the stage is not that, and it is 
to be judged primarily by the reaction of the audience. And 
surely Weigand stretches the bounds of comedy when he makes it 
include The Wild DucTc, To say that "it is comedy from start 
to finish [that] Ibsen injects tragedy into comedy to make comedy 
the more poignant is almost equivalent to saying that Ibsen has 
changed comedy into tragedy. Remove Hedwig from the play 
and comedy remains, but with her in the action and her death the 
result of the well-intentioned blundering of Greger and the crass 
egotism of Hjalmar the comedy is so grim that it had better be 
called tragedy. I must say I cannot rise to the comic heights 
with Professor Weigand to see anything " droll in the contrast 
between Hjalmar^s silence in company and his airs at home when 
I think of the cowardly way he ignored his father, nor can I 
regard his treatment of Hedwig when after his return from the 
banquet he gave her a menu card instead of the promised deli- 
cacies as a "humorous exhibition . . . not without a sharp sting 
of pathos,^^ There is no humour in cruelly disappointing a child. 
That she gets over it soon because she loves her putative father far 
beyond his deserts does not make the cruelty less intolerable in 
the eyes of the audience. In Weigand^s own words, " tragedy pre- 
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supposes the dominance of sympathy, comedy of the mood of ela- 
tion, if not laughter/' Where is either elation or laughter in The 
Wild Dueled A particularly fine piece of criticism is the analysis 
of the thought and conduct of Tesman, the husband of Hedda 
Gabler, after Loyborg had lost his manuscript. One would sup- 
pose that Ibsen knew all that the psycho-analysts haye since re- 
vealed of the workings of the human mind so accurately has he 
portrayed the involutions of Tesman^s. In fact, the whole book 
IS a demonstration of the essential greatness of Ibsen^s dramatic 
art and of his penetrating analysis of the mind of man. 

j. w. T. " 


X . . Docteur es-Lettres, Les Yariantes des Contemplations, 
Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1924. In 4°, 386 pages. 

X , , Docteur es-Lettres. Essai sur la Psychologie des Vari- 
antes des Contemplations.^' Paris, Presses Uniyersitaires, 1924. 
In 8°, 74 pages. 

II faut signaler aux etudiants de Victor Hugo ces deux theses 
qui ne peuvent du reste suggerer, par leur nature meme, aucune 
appreciation critique. 

Ce sont des indications, ligne par ligne dans le premier volume, 
des variantes trouv^es dans les poemes des Contemplations, Des 
pages eit des pages, des tables et des tables, avec, tout a la fin, quel- 
ques pages de notes (373-385), et a la derniere page (386) cinq 
vers inedits. De Faveu de Fauteur, — d^apres une ^ note ’ pour la 
presse — ^la plus frappante revelation est que la pi^ce A Villequier 
avait d^abord pour titre Un an apres. 

La petite these iFest pas beaucoup plus revelatrice. Yoiei les 
phrases qui resument : La plupart des variantes, quelque iiom- 
breux que soient les exemples conitraires, marquent une reaction 
de Fintelligence sur la sensibilite (p. 7). Cette reaction intel- 
lectuelle marque effort vers la souplesse — ^vers Fordre — ^vers la 
precision (p. 8), Et lisons-nous encore: ^^Hugo, antithese 
vivante, est un esprit brumeux qui tend vers la lumiere. II est ne 
germanique, obscur . . .” (p. 8). 

Veut-on un exemple de la psychologie,’^ voici sur Le Revenmt: 

Un jour, jour abhorri farmi les jours funehres .... 
a ete remplace par : 

Un jour, — nous mons tons de ces dates fumbres ^ — 
^‘^Pourquoi cette correction? Simplement pour 6viter d’avoir 
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trois fois jour dans le ineme et pour que la clieville, gr§.ce a 
Fexclamation sensible, fut m-oims apparente, cheville necessaire 
d^ailleurs, car apres Un pur, il efcsit habile de gravement suspendre 
le r^cit pour un instant. 

xesultat, n^est que anexiae: dans cette piece pre-naturaliste 
Fallusion personnelle se glisse. IHugo semble dire a cette m^re : 
— Insensee, qiii crois que tn pas moi ! 

These de doctorat eertes tr^s longue a faire ; — mais facile. 

A. S. 


Students of Eenaissance Latin Till be interested in a reprint of 
Girolamo Eracastoro^s dialogue Maugerius, sive De Poetica, with 
an English translation by Rath. Kelso and an introduction by 
Murray W. Bundy {University tcf Illinois Studies in Language 
and Literature^, VoL 1924. ^88 pp. $1.00). The Latin text 
is a facsimile of the first edition of 1555. The translation offers a 
fairly reliable interpretation of th.e general meaning, though there 
are not a few errors in detail. For example, the pretty little song 
“^^Huc ades, o Thelayra/’ is almost ruined. As an appendix, the 
translator adds a few" pages from Pontano’s Actms, a dialogue on 
the same general theme. Here both the text and the translation 
should have been much more car^efully revised. The introduction 
is a very serious study of the Smigerius, and of its place in the 
history of criticism. It is an ^^interesting attempt at synthesis of 
prevailing definitions of poetry..^’ For Fracastoro, the aim of 
poetry is not primarily ethical or scientific, but aesthetic.” 

W. P. M. 


A useful collection of signifieaiLt pages is brought together in 
Professor G. N. Henning^s JBep^esentative Stories of Anatole 
France (D. C. Heath and Co.^ 1924). In spite of the dedicatory 
Invocation from Sur la voie glo<timse, duly acknowledged later in 
the notes, this is not an authofiated! edition, and the range of its 
selections is perforce limited by 1he agreement now observed by 
French and American pnblish-era But that range covers over 
thirty years: we have here Aleille,^ two chapters of Le limre de mon 
ami, three tales from L^etui de including Le procuraieur de 
Judee, two episodes of Pierre No^z^iere, the reply of Pallas Athena 
from the address on Eenan, (JraimiueUIle and the story of Eiquet 
mth four characteristic pns§es.. A well-documented introduc- 
tion presents the author chiefly as thinker and artist; but of course 
no static portrait, even in the Dutdi manner, can give the student 
an idea of the changing Tom^anKje oii an intellectual evolution shown 
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in over lialf a century of published opinions. Four pages on the 
author^s works follow the two paragraphs resuming his life: un- 
fortunately, nothing is said about La rotisserie de la reim Pedau- 
qm, Le jardin d'Epicure^ Le puits de sainfe Claire, Clio, Hisfoire 
comique, Sur la pierre hlanche, Les contes de Jacques Tourne- 
Iroche, Les sept femmes de la Barbe-Bleue and La revolte des 
anges. Maxima debetur puero reverential There are two por- 
traits, including a photogravure of the fine bust by Jo Davidson, 
and several illustrations in muddy gouache, but the text, vocabulary 
and very full notes are all we should expect from the scholar who 
gave us the admirable French Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century. 

Among inadvertences, a casual examination reveals the state- 
ment that the author was Jewish by race^^ (xi) and that the 
Legends de saints Badegonde, really lithographed for a few friends, 
was printed (xi) ; even with high school students in mind, 
some notes might have been omitted or at least relegated to the 
vocabulary: e, g. Abeille (199), Bible (204), Judee (208), M&ise 
(210), Nazareth (214), Eve, Marie (216), arche de Noe (222), 
etc. There are no notes for renvoyer les enseignes (106), rou- 
leaux, i. e,, Hebrew scrolls of the Pentateuch (111), nor ior Je n'en 
jeunai pas moins (84) nor for the conditional with que (45, 1 . 18) ; 
and neither in notes nor vocabulary appear synecdoche (11), 
enclose (42), rebec, timbales (49), indigete (103), franc (146), 
although simpler cognates are often explained with as much detail 
as the historical allusions. These slight blemishes however will 
not detract from the usefulness of this carefully edited text-book. 

L. p. s. 


The publication of the first fascicule {a-abord) of the Glossaire 
des patois de la Suisse romande (HeucMtel and Paris, Editions 
Yictor Attinger, 1924; 6 fr. per fascicule) is an event of prime 
importance for Eomanee philology, and indeed for linguistics in 
general. The Glossaire is the result of twenty-five years of de- 
voted work by four well-known scholars. Professors L. Gauchat, 
of Zurich, J. Jeanjaquet, of ISTeuchatel, E. Tappolet, of Basle, and 
1. Muret, of Geneva. A number of preliminary publications, 
such as the Bulletin du Glossaire des patois de la Suisse romande 
(1902), the Bmpporis annuels de la Redaction (1899-1924), the 
remarkable Bibliographic linguistique de la Suisse romande of 
Gauchat and Jeanjaquet (2 vols., Heuch&tel, 1912-20), and a 
notable series of monographs and dissertations have led linguistvS 
to look forward to a lexical work of unusual completeness and 
accuracy. The Glossaire fully meets such expectations. The per- 
sonal collections of the editors, together with the reports of corre- 
spondents working on questionnaires^ have furnished an unrivaled 
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body of material from surviving dialects. These sources are sup- 
plemented by copious excerpts from old and modern printed texts, 
so that the v^ork avoids the one-sided use of spoken material 
characteristic of certain scholars. The progress so achieved is 
indicated by the fact the Glossaire when complete will contain 
more than 50,000 words, as against 8,000 m BrideFs Glossaire du 
patois de la Suisse romande (1806). The induence of modern 
methods appears m the abundant utilization of place-names and 
family names and of maps and illustrations drawn from photo- 
graphs (the latter sometimes rather sketchy). The etymological 
notes, usually by Profesor Gauchat, are characterized by wide com- 
mand of the literature, as well as by prudence and insight. The 
first fascicule contains detailed and valuable studies of peculiar 
manners and institutions in such articles as ablaye, abeille, 
aherdzL For a custom in Wales, New' England and New York 
analogous to the primitive usage described s. v, aberdzi cf. the 
references indicated in the New English Dictionary, s, v. bundle, 
V., 5, and bundling, sb. The custom still exists among Sw^edish 
peasants. The verbs abasia and abasti and the related words are 
of interest, as Professor Gauchat remarked to the writer, as show- 
ing that "^aibasfare (cf. Romania, xltx [1923], 13) exists in the 
Fraiico-Provengal region. 

D s. B. 


M. Jean Haust of the University of Liege has pubhshed in the 
Almanack wallon of 1924 (Editions gauloises, 9, rue Maximilien, 
Brussels; 6 frs.) Pages d'anthologie wallonne, notices et traduc- 
tions (also separately, 3 fr.). This brochure of 37 octavo pages 
contains w^ell-selected verses by nine poets, representative of eight 
varieties of Walloon. The booklet will be welcomed by all those 
desirous of some acquaintance with the most sharply marked and 
most widely cultivated of modern North French dialects. Helpful 
biographical and literary notes precede the extracts from each 
author. They are WTitten with grace -and insight. One is re- 
minded on reading them that, despite popular misconceptions, 
linguistic studies need not blunt one^s literary perceptions or sense 
of proportion. The translations are such as one would expect 
from a master of Walloon philology. As interest in Walloon 
literature in foreign countries is largely restricted to linguists, it 
might be well in a second and enlarged edition of this useful 
booklet to append brief statements of the distinguishing marks of 
each sub-dialect. Such notes would aid the reader in understand- 
ing the poems as well as in properly appreciating their language. 

a s. B. 
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ALDERMANN 

A Supposed Akglicism ix Germax 

In German literature of the eighteenth century the word Alder- 
mann occurs a number of times and has generally been looked upon 
as an adaptation of the English alderman. In the first volume of 
the DWb. Grimm says: Aldermann, m. primarius, senator^ im 
Yorigen jh. nach dem engl. alderman, ags. aldorman, wider den 
sprachgeist eingefuhrt, der altermann fordert/^ Weigand's 
Deutsches TF5.® (1909) says: Aldermann, M. Altester in seiner 
Wiirde als Eatsherr oder uberhaupt als Vorstand. Schon mhd. (in 
mitteld. Quellen) aldirman, aber erst wieder in den 70er Jahren 
des 18. Jh. auftauchend, und zwar entlehnt aus engl. alderman 

Eatsherr/^ ags. ealdorman, ^^Fiirst, Vornehmer.^^ Paul in his 
Deutsches Wl? (1908) simply states: ^^aus engl. alderman aufge- 
nommen.^^ Grimm^s statement as to the English origin of the 
form Aldermann is repeated in deVries^ Woordenhoeh der Neder- 
landsche Tool (1898) s. y, olderman and in the Middelneder- 
landsche Woordenhoeh of Verwijs and Verdam (1903) s. y. 
ouderman. 

Klopstoek first used the word in his Gelehrtenrepuhlih, 1774, 
which is Grimm^s oldest reference. All other quotations given by 
Grimm go back to Klopstock^s use with the possible exception of 
the one from Voss. Goethe^s phrase die hiedersten Aldermanns- 
wahrheiten is found in a letter to Schonborn, June 10, 1774, in 
which he gives an enthusiastic account of Klopstocks herrliehes 
Werk/^ Late in life, in the ballad Der geirem Dehart (1815) 
Goethe uses the word again: 

Und wenn eucL, ihr Kinder, mit treuem Gesiclit 
Ein Vater, ein Lekrer, ein Aldermann spricht, 

80 horeket und folget ihm ptinktlichl 
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Loeper in Ills commentary calls the word ^^BiHung Klopstocks 
nach dem engiischen alderman and refers to Grimm. 

Voss uses the expression in the poem Am Geburtstag (1794) : ^ 

Wir sehn den Aldermann 
Mit abge'bleichten Haren. 

In a note which Grimm evidently overlooked he states: ^^Alder- 
mann^ bei den sassischen Volkern Altester^ an Jahren^ oder (wie 
Graf;, Greve) an Amtswnrde.^^ To the Low German Voss it is a 
familiar word and title which he considers advisable to explain to 
his High German readers. 

KlopstocFs GelehrtenrepubliJc, the literary starting point of the 
word in the eighteenth century;, begins with the sentence : Die 
Eepnblik besteht ans Aldermanneni;, Ziinften^ nnd Volke.^^ The 
section entitled ^^Von den Aldermixnnern begins: ^^Die Alder- 
manner werden ans alien Znnften gewahlt.^^ In a note he states : 

Aldermann ist em altes deutsches Wort.^^ ^ It is quite evident 
that Klopstock is not thinking of the English word alderman, 
which in the eighteenth century and to-day means Eatsherr.^^ 
If lexicographers had considered the connection in which the word 
is used so frequently in the GeleJirtenrepiiblilc, they would not 
have concluded that Klopstock had taken over the English word 
alderman. Aldermann/^ as used in the Gelehrtenrepulhh, is 
indeed, as Klopstock says, an old German word, which for cen- 
turies had been used in various forms as name and title of the 
representative or head of a guild of merchants or craftsmen. The 
"" Aldermanner in the Gelehrtenrepullih are representatives of 
the Ziinfte ” and chosen by them and from them. It is true the 
English word alderman was formerly used in exactly the same 
sense but that does not change the fact that KlopstocFs Alder- 
mann has centuries of German usage back of it. Klopstock 
doubtless knew the English word alderman in the sense of 

Eatsherr,^^ member of the city council, but in that sense the 
word is not used in the GelehrtenrepubWk. 

It is possible, though not at all probable, that Klopstock knew 
the older meaning of the English alderman, i. e. head of a guild. 
In that sense, to be sure, the word was little used in the eighteenth 

SdmmtUche GedioJite, Kiinigsberg, 1902, v, 68. 

^Klopstooks sammtUdhe Werke, Leipzig, Gosehen, 1823, xix, 17. 
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century, it practically obsolete. The last quotation for 
alderman = head or governor of a guild given in the hTBD belongs 
to the year 1649. Johnson^s Dictionary (1755) has no reference 
connecting the word \vith the old guilds, but English-German and 
German-English dictionaries of the eighteenth century do give 
English alderman in the old sense of head of a , guild. Of. Ludwig, 
Teutsch Englisches Lexicon, 1716; ^^Altermann einer Glide, der 
gildemeister an alderman of some guild/^ The phrase is also found 
in the edition of 1789. Bbers, Germanr-Englisli Dictionary, 
Leipzig 1796: ^^Alterleute in den Zunften und Amtern . . . the 
Elders or Aldermen of some Guild or Fraternity. Altermann, der, 
einer Glide, der Gildemeister, an alderman of a Guild.” But even 
if Klopstock knew this older sense of the English alderman when 
he wrote the GeJehrtenrepnllih, his ^^Aldermann” is not an adapta- 
tion from the English, but it is an old German word, as he declares 
himself, for the existence of which there is abundance of evidence. 

Wieland in the opening lines of Musarion refers to Diogenes as 
"Aldermann der Cyniker,” a quotation also given by Grimm. It 
is Klopstock^s use of the word confirmed by the fact that the first 
editions of the poem of 1768 and 1769 do not contain it as they 
appeared before the Oelehrtenrepuililc. It was inserted in a later 
edition.^ 

Adelung (1774) does not give the form Aldermann,” at the 
time he could not have known KlopstocFs GelehrtenrepuMilc, but 
he gives the High German der Altermann, plu. die Alterleute ” 
and defines it as ^^derjenige der unter mehrern der aiteste ist, 
und um deswillen gewisse Vorsruge vor andern geniesset. Besonders 
fiihren diesen Hamen noch in Medersachsen die Yorsteher der 
Kaufieute, Handworker oder anderer Innungen, welche sonst auch 
Aiteste, Oberalteste, Handwerkmeister, imgleichen Altermann- 
s'chaften genannt werden. An einigen niedersachsischen Orten 
belegt man auch die Kirchenvorsteher mit diesem Hamen.” In 
a note he refers to the Anglo-Saxon Ealder^nan and continues: 
^^tibrigens ist dieses Wort nur allein in Medersachsen und den 
damit verwandten Sprachen liblich. Meders. Olderman, Engl, 
alderman, Schwed. Alderman, Dan. Oldermand.” He concludes 
with a reference to the glossaries of Spelman and Haltaus. 


Cf. Wielcmds Werhe, Berlin, 1909, 1. Abt., vmc, 179. 
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Campe in his Worterbuch (1807) refers under “Aldermann” 
to Altermann: “besonders im Niederdeutschen (wo man auch 
haufig das Englische Aldermann dafur zu gebrauchen pflegt) em 
Vorsteher der Kaufleute, Handwerker oder anderer Innungen, 
sonst Altester, Oberaltester, Handwerksmeister und Altermann- 
schaft genannt. In einigen Gegenden heissen so auch die Nirchen- 
Torsteher. Dann uneigentheh, die Altermanner in der gelehrten 
Welt, m den Geschaftskreisen, alte verdienstTolle Gelehrte und 
Geschaftsmanner (Veteranen).” He quotes from one of his own 
works: “Nur etwas weniger Elalte und Gleichgultigkeit von 
Seiten der Altermanner unsers gelehrten Ereistaats.” He uses 
here “Altermanner" in exactly the same sense as Klopstock’s 
“ Aldermanner," but purist that he was, he avoids Klopstock’s 
form which he believed to be English. 

Heyse-Lyon-’s Pretndworterbuch (1896) gives under “Alder- 
mann ” first the English meaning, then continues : “ auch fniher 
in Deutschland aus dem Bnglischen heriibergenommene Bezeich- 
nung eines Ortsrichters, Altesten, Katsherrn: Aldermann z. B. 
in Goethes getreuem Eckart.” 

Sanders, frequently so unreliable in his etymologies, is the only 
one of modern lexicographers who is clearly aware of the Low 
German origin of the form. Under “Aldermann" he refers to 
“ Altermann " which he defines as “ Vorsteher, Altester," with a 
quotation from Eichhorn, Deutsches PrivatrecU (1845) p. 900: 
“ Die Gerechtsame der Zunft werden durch ihre Vorsteher (Zunft- 
meister, Obermeister, Gildemeister, Altermanner) ausgeiibt.” He 
refers to Adelung’s “Altermann" and continues: “Haufig in 
urspninglich niederdeutscher Form, der Aldermann.” His quota- 
tions for this form are the same as in Grimm. 

The view of the English origin of “ Aldermann " seemed to be 
corroborated in the eighteenth century by the fact that many 
translators of English works rendered the English aldermurir in the 
sense of Eatsherr by “Aldermann,” plu. “ Aldermanner." It was 
not reaEy a translation but merely the taking over of an English 
word with a German ending. A few examples of this careless 
manner must sufiSee. Swift’s Marchen von der Tonne, Altona, 
1729, p. 97 : “ es haben sowol die Alten als auch die Neuern die 
Anmerckung gemacht, dass ein reehter Criticus einer Hure und 
einem Aldermanne gleichet, und seine Titel, oder seine Natur 
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niemals ableget.’^ The same passage we find in Gottsched’s Neuer 
Buchersaal der schonen Wissenscliaften 278 (1746) according 
to EeicheFs Gottsched Worierbuch. Gottsclied also speaks of 
London^s Aldermanner/^ Waser^s translation of Butler’s 
Eudihras (1765) p. 415: "^^wie Aldermanner (like aldermen)”; 
Sterne’s Tristmm Shandy, Berlin, 1771, 8. Tlieil, p. 114: ^^drey 
bis vier Aldermanner”; Shakespeare’s Borneo and Juliette, I, 4: 
^^on the fore-finger of an alderman,” Wieland translates: ^^Am 
Zeigfinger eines Aldermanns,” the anon^maons translation of Basel 
1758: ^‘^an eines Aldermannes Zeigefinger”; Schlegel retained the 
word. This rendering of alderman became so common in the 
eighteenth century that Adelnng in the second edition of his 
Worterbuch (1793) felt moved to add a note to his article on 
Altermann: ^^Das englische alderman bedentet vorzhglicli einen 
Eathsherren, nnd wird von nngeschickten tlbersetzern immer dnrch 
das im Hochdeutschen unbekannte Aldermann gegeben, da sie es 
doch dnrch Eathsherr nbersetzen sollten.” 

At times the English word is given together with the German 
eqnivalent as in G. W. Alberti’s Brief e betreffend den allerneuesten 
Zustand der Religion und der Wissenschaften in Qrossbritannien, 
Hannover, 1752, p. 1197: ^^nach dem Biirgermeister folgen die 
Eathsherren oder Aldermen,” or in Ebert’s translation of Yonng’s 
Satires, Brannschweig, 1771, p. 52, note : wie die Aldermen oder 
Eathsherren in London.” Occasionally we find the German form 

Altermann” or Altermann” which, as will appear later, is 
not the exact eqnivalent of English alderman. Of. Das Neu- 
Beharnischte Gross-Britannien, Hiirnberg, 1690, p. 613: ^^dem 
Herrn Major . , welcher ein sehr schones Kleid . . wie anch die 
Aeltermanner nnd Schopflen ihre Scharlachene Eocke anhatten; 
ib. p. 616: "der Lord Major von Londen . . nnd die Aeltex- 
manner.” Page 578 we find the phrase: "die Altermanner, wie 
man sie nennet” in reference to the aldermen of London. Evi- 
dently " Altermanner ” in this sense was not a current expression 
to the author. The translator of the Tatler ® explains the German 
"Aeltermann” which he uses for the English alderman, I, 522, 
note: "Die eigentliche Stadt London ist in Quartiere oder in 
Wards getheilet, deren jedes seinen Aeltermann oder Schdppen 


* Eeichel ih, s. v. Aldermann. 


® Der BGhwaizGT, Leipzig, 1756. 
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hat, imd dieser Sehoppe wird von den Burgern dieser Quartiere . . 
gewahlet.” For him also “Aeltermann” is a makeshift transla- 
tion, i. e. he nses a similar word with a German connotation to 
render the English alderman. In the plural he uses “ Aelterleute ” 
I, 522 ; on p. 546 he uses “ Sehoppe ” for alderman. Ludwig’s 
Teutsch Englisches Lexicon 1716 has “ein altermann zu Londen 
in England, ein Eathsherr daselhst, an alderman of London.” 
Encyclopedic dictionaries of the eighteenth century record alderman 
as an English word and give its correct meaning. Jablonski’s 
Allgemeines Lexicon der Kunste und Wissenschafien (Leipzig, 
1721) says under “Aldermann”: “Also heissen in Engelland 
die rath-manne in den stadten . .” Zedler’s Universal Lexicon 
(1732) gives “Alderman” as an Anglo-Saxon word referring to 
Spelman’s Glossary. At the end of the short article we read: 
“In London sind itzo 26 Aldermans, welche nebst dem Ober- 
Biirger-Meister, oder Lord-Major, den Eath ausmachen.” Jager’s 
Zeitungs-Lexicon (Niirnberg, 1782): “Alderman, bedeutet im 
Englischen so viel als Eathsherr.” 

The practical identity of form of English alderman and German 
“ Aldermann ” and the similarity of meaning account in part for 
the assumption of later lexicographers that German “ Aldermann ” 
was taken over from the English alderman. 

The Low German “ Aldermann ” or more commonly “ Older- 
mann” and, to a lesser extent, the High German “Altermann” 
were widely used during the Middle Ages down to modern times, 
though Grimm gives only one reference for “Altermann.” Tn 
Low German the word has two chief usages, it is applied to the 
head or representative of a fraternity or guild of merchants or 
craftsmen, or it is applied to the lay directors or wardens of a 
church, hospital or similar institution. The first usage corresponds 
exactly to the old use of the English alderman. As the heads of 
the guilds, especially the merchant guilds, in many places became 
members of the city government, the word “Aldermann” ac- 
quired at times the meaning of a representative of the city gov- 
ernment. That was regularly the ease in England, so that English 
alderman in course of time acquired the exclusive meaning of 
member of the city government surviving the disappearance of 
the guilds (cf. NED.). In Germany there always seems to have 
been a difference between the “Eatsherm,” the regular members 
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of tlie city council^ and the representatives of the guilds^ hence 

Aldermann never came to be the equivalent of Eatsherr/^ ® 
In Berlin in the fourteenth century the two heads of the city gov- 
ernment elected by the city council were called Olderlude/^ 
later their title was Burgermeister/^ 

Both the Low German and the English forms occur frequently 
in Latin documents as aldermannus, DuCange know^s alder- 
mannus only as Latinized Anglo-Saxon^ his examples are chiefly 
taken from Spelman^s Archmologm, London^, 1626, to which refer- 
ence is made. In the Henschel-Favre edition of 1883 we also find 
aldermannus as guild word: judex Gildae Oxoniensis, seu qui 
mercatorum lites dijudicabat.^^ The Latinized form must also 
have favored the assumption that the German was derived from 
the English. 

The term plays an important part in the history of the Hanse- 
atic League, It is first found in its Latin form in the signature 
to a document dated 1251: ^^Arnaldo Thedmar. aldermanno 
Theutonicorum ^ again in 1260: ^^Arnulpho filio Thedmari 
aldermanno mercatorum Alemanie in Angliam veniencium,” ® 
Though both documents were made out in London, it is not to be 
supposed for a moment that the Hanseatic merchants borrowed 
the term from the English. It must have been an old word with 
them. 

The last mentioned document has among other signatures that 
of Michale Tany, aldremmano illius warde," i. e. an Englishman 
who was alderman of the ward. In other words, in the body of 
the document we have alderrrumnus in its Hanseatic or Low 
German sense, the representative of the corporation of merchants, 
in the signatures we have aldermannus in the English sense, the 
representative of one of the wards of the city of London. But as 
English alderman at that time could also be used for the 

®In Low German Oldermann has survived to quite recent times in 
certain North German cities like Stralsund, Gr eifswald, Wolgast in con- 
nection with the medieval terminology of the guilds. Herr Oldermann, 
Fru Ollermann were common titles. Of. Berghaus, d&r 

Bassevii Berlin, ISM, s. v, Oldermann. 

^ Of. Maurer, GesxiMdhte der Btadt&o&rfasmng M Deutsolilmd, Erlangen, 
1869, I, 624, 

® Hansisclies UrhundenbuGli, ed, Hohibaum, Halle 1876, no. 405. 

» 15,, no. 540. 
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representative of a corporation of merchants^ no difference in 
meaning could have been felt. 

Aldermannus occurs a few years later in a document sent by the 
city of Lubeck to its representative in the island of Gotland in the 
Baltic: domino aldermanno civitatis Lubycensis constitute in 

Gotlandia.^^ A document dealing with conditions at NTowgorod 
in Eussia dated 1268 refers to ^^oldermanno de Engeren^^ and 
to oldermanno vectorum^ qui dieuntur vorschkerle.^^ A Low 
German document issued m the name of the Eussian king J erets- 
lawe at Nowgorod in 1269 contains the words midh dhen older- 
mannen unde mid al dhen Norgordiren/^ where oldermanneh 
refers to Eussians.^^ The word is naturally very common in the 
official records and documents of the Hanseatic towns^ its Latin 
form being usually aldermannus, occasionally oldermannus, its 
German form oldermmn, plural oldermanne or more frequently 
olderlude, dude, at times also aldermann. aldermanne unde 
bysitters” we find in the LubecTcer Batschronih of the fifteenth 
century.^® 

In Hamburg the use of the term seems originally to have been 
confined to the head or heads of the merchant guild, later it was 
extended to the heads of other guilds. Eiidiger in his Die dltesien 
Hamburgischen Zunftrollen und Bruderschaftsstatuten (Hamburg, 
1874) says, p. 331 : Oldermann, pi. Olderlude, oldermanne, smd 
urspriinglich nur die Vorsteher des Kaufmanns, spater auch der 
kirchlichen Briiderschaften und der xiinftigen Bruderschaften. 
Seit dem Bnde des 15. Jh. ist Aeltermann auch gleich Werk- 
meister.” The word occurs repeatedly in Eiidiger^s collection of 
documents, e. g. p. 48: ^^To dem ersten scholen se (i. e. die 
Kramerzunft) kesen twe bedderve man to oldermannen ute ereme 
ampte” (1375); p. 302: ^^de olderlude der wandtschnider ” 
(1588). In the oldest statutes of the city of Bremen of the year 
1303 we read of "en olderman” in connection with ^^ratman,” 
probably the representative of the merchants in the city government, 
later in the Statuta Bremensia of 1428 we meet " de veer oldermans 
des copmans unde de veer oldermans der ammete ” (i. e. Hand- 

IK no. 593. 

IK no. 663. 

IK no. 665. 

Cf. Deutsche Btudtealironiken, xxxi, 174. 
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werksziiiifte)4^ The form Alderlude (des gemeynen coepmans 
von der Duytschen hanze) occurs in a Bremen document of 14104^ 
A decree of the city council of Hildesheim of the year 1345 begins : 

all dre . . rade, de olde unde de niyge rad, de olderlude 
und alle inninghe/^ In documents of 1451 olderlude der 
cremergilde are mentioned, also olderlude der smede/^ In 
the sixteenth century we find in Hildesheim an ^^olderman der 
gemeinheit by the side of the burgomaster : wy oldennan der 
gemeinheit der Oldeiistadt to Hildesheim bekennen’’ (1549);^® 
“wir burgermeister, radt, vier und zwantzig man, olderman der 
gemeinheit, vier ambte und finf glide der lobligen sambtreig- 
ierunge^^ (1585)4° In a document of the city of Halberstadt 
dated 1483 we find the form alderman” used as family name: 
der Burger zu Blankenburg Curd Alderman.” 

The second use of the word as name and title of the lay wardens 
of churches and hospitals is also very common. The oldest refer- 
ence to this meaning seems to be an ecclesiastical document at 
Magdeburg dated 1266 given in Haltaus^ Olossarium Germanimm 
(Leipzig, 1758) : ^^Layci parrochialium ecclesiarum provisores seu 
vitxici, qui altirmanni vulgar! vocabulo nuncupantur.” From 
Thuringian and Missnian documents Haltaus quotes ^^ein werlt- 
lich alterman” (1384); provisoribus et altirmannis ecclesie S. 
Petri” (1449); ^^ex vitricis sxve Altermannis” (1483); from 
Low German territory he gives : twene oldermenne schulleth . . 
den Hospital . . truwelcken vorstan ” (Hildesheim 1463) ; older- 
manni sive Provisores leprosorii” (1466) ; etc. In fact Haltaus 
gives the word only in this sense: Altermanner in Saxonia 
Inferiore Olderluede, Altermanni, Seniores, Guratores, et Provi- 
sores Laid Templorum, Hospitalium etc.” In Doebner^s UrTsun- 
denluch der Siadt Hildesheim (1881) the word occurs frequently 

Of. G. Oelrichs, Vollstmdige Bammlimg alter tmd nmer Gesez- 
Bucher der . . Btadt Bremen, Bremen, 1771, pp. 17, 19, 398. 

Of. Ehmke und Bippen, Bremisohee Vrhundenbmh, Bremen, 1886, I, 

545. 

Cl Doebner, Urkirndmluch der Btadt Eildeshe^, 1881, i, 551, no, 948. 

II,, vn, 27 and 30. 

Boebner, vm, no. 888. 

Id., vm, 828. 

Of. G. iScIrmidt, Urkundenhuch der Btadt Malberstadt, Halle 1879, no. 
1102. 
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in tMs sense, first in the year 1361 : den olderlnden der kerken 
to sente Andrease^^ (II, 108). Of. also ^^de olderlude des hos- 
pitalis^^ 1496 (VIII, 285), ^^den olderlnden sancti Lambert! 
1502 (VIII, 376), etc. It is fonnd in Braunschweig: ‘^^mit den 
Yormnnderen unde alderlnden der goddeshuse (1404).^^ Brinck- 
maier^s Glossarium diplomaticum (1856) gives several other pas- 
sages in addition to some found in Haltaus. 

When High German began to replace Low German in the docu- 
ments of Northern German cities in the sixteenth century, 
Aeltermann and Aelterleute were used for the Low German 
oldermann and olderliide/^ occasionally also Altermann 
and Alterleute/^ The High German statutes of the Rad- und 
BteUmacher Bruderschaft in Hamburg dated 1599 give the form 
Elterleute or Alterleute.-’^ A decree of the city council of 
Bremen dated 1678 has ^Won etlichen Elterleuten des ehrsamen 
Kaufmann^^ and ^^Eltermanns Eid.^^^® A Hamburg statute of 
1641 speaks of Alter-Leuten der Schiffer^^;^^ and a High Ger- 
man document of the seventeenth century refers to ^^den dreien 
Alter-Leuten in jedem Carspel (Kirchspiel).^® Wachter^® refers 
under Aldermannus to Eltermann which is for him the 
regular High German form, while Haltaus (1758) records the 
word under the form " Altermanner ” Stieler (1691) gives 
Altermann and says: ^^hodie Altermanner sunt rectores vel 
seniores collegiorum, penes quos est directio et auctoritas. Sax. 
Oldermann, praeses mercatorum est.” The statement is taken 
verbatim from SchotteBs Teutsche Saubf Sprache (1663), p. 288, 
who registers the word under the form Altermann.” Erisch 
(1741) gives the form " Alter-Mann ” with the meaning ^^ein 
Alt-Meister bey einigen Hand-Werckern, als der Maurer.” He 
also refers to the use of Olderlude ” in the city of Braunschweig 
as "curatores templorum” and refers to Spelman^s Glossary for 

Cl Deutsche Btadtechronikenf v. 16, p. Ixii. 

Cl Btidiger, Die dltesten Mamburger Zuuftrollen, etc. Hamburg 
1874, pp. 196, 199. 

Cl J. H. Buntze, G-eschidhte der freien Btadt Bremm. Bremen li846, 
IV, 247. 

^^Cl F. Stapborst, Eamlurgisdhe Kirdhengesdhidhte. Hamburg 1727. 
Part I, m, 724. 

Part 11, 1 , 170. 

Glossarmm Cfermanicwm. Leipzig 1737. 
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the old sense of the word. The Bremisch-Niedersaclisisclie 'Wbrter- 
buck (1768) gives Aelterlente as High German equivalent of 

older-liide.^^ 

Modern historians seem to prefer the form Alterlente/^ though 
there is no uniform usage. J. H. Dnntze in his GeschicMe der 
freien Btadt Bremen (184o) uses " Aeltermann and ^^Aelter- 
lente ” as modern forms of the Low German name.^^ Lappenberg 
in his Hamburgische Urlcundenbuch (1842) uses Aeltermann 
ly 593 etc.; in his TJrTcundliche GeschicMe des Hansischen Stalil- 
liofs (1851) he has ^^Altermann/^ pp. 12^ 14^ 15, 16, etc.; ^^Alter- 
mannen/^ pp. 16, 17, 19, etc.; bnt also Alderman,” p. 4. Kopp- 
mann in his book Leitfaden fur die Aelterleute des deutschen 
Kaufmanns in Brugge (Hamburg 1875) uses the form given in 
the title. Sartorins in his Urhundliche GeschicMe des Ursprungs 
der deutschen Eanse (1830) uses " Altermanner ” I, 13, bnt also 
the Low German form Oldermann ” I, 7, 10. Hohlbanm in his 
Hansisches Urlcundenbuch (Halle 1876, 2. vs. 1879) nses Alder- 
mann”; cf. the headlines in v. I, no. 673, 1036, 1354; II, no. 40; 
also Aelterleute ” I, 345 ; Ehmke and Bippen, Bremisches Urhun- 
denbucM 1886, I, 480: ^^Elterlente der Deutschen Hanse zu 
Brugge”; Doebner, Urlcundenbuch der Stadt Hildesheim (1881) : 

Alterleute ” VIII, 8 ; Maring, Didzesansynoden des Stiftes 
Eildesheim (1905), p. 51: Die Alterleute . . sind die Yorlaufer 
unserer Kirchenvorsteher.” The forms " Altermann ” and Alter- 
leute ” are not given in Grimm, Sanders, Heyne or Weygand, but 
they are found in a number of German and bilingual dictionaries 
of the first half of the nineteenth century which still show the 
influence of Adelung. 

Altermann ” or Altermann” is not found, so far as I can 
see, in the old guild statutes of High German cities. Other ex- 
pressions were used for the representatives of the guilds. Alder- 
mann ” or Oldermann ” as guild word was evidently confined to 
Low German usage. Later, with the disappearance of Low Ger- 
man as official language, the High German Altermann” or 

Altermann” first used in Horth German documents came into 
general use. Altermann” as name of the wardens of churches 
or hospitals seems to have been High German from the very be- 
ginning; cf. the examples given by Wachter. 


Cf. I 501, II 480, and Index. 
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The word is also found in Erisian. According to Eichthofen's 
Altfriesisches Worterhuch (1840) aldirmon is a well established 
Old Erisian word in the sense of judge” forming compounds 
like huT’^oIdirmon and diJc-cildiTmofi* It occurs in the laws of 
Eustrmgen of which the oldest manuscript belongs to the end of 
the thirteenth century. It is found as guild word in a Kalends 
hruderscJiaft ” at Levenwolden in 1450. Erisian cities were gov- 
erned by men bearing that title; ^"Aldermanni gronienses” is 
found in a Groningen document dated 1258 ; die alderman myt 
sine schepen” is found in a document of Leeuwarden 1456. 
Wiarda^s Altfriesisches Worterhuch (Aurich 1786) also records 
Old Erisian alderman, explaining it as Eltermann, Syndicus.” 

ilccording to the Friesch Woordenhoeh of Dijkstra and Hettema 
(Leeuwarden 1900) "alderman” is still used in Erisian: "Hy 
is §,lderman^ von lemand die in een gezelschap of bij een werk de 
meeste ervaring heft.” Of. also H. Molema^ Worterhuch der 
Oroningenschen Mundart im 19, Jh, (1888) s. v. olderman. 

As guild word we find the Low German " alderman ” in various 
forms in Dano-Norwegian and Swedish. It even passed into late 
Old Norse. The Hansa played a great part in the Scandinavian 
countries and the organizations of the tradesmen there were 
originally largely in the hands of German artisans. MolbecFs 
DansTc Glossarium (Kopenhagen 1857) gives "Aldermand” as 
the older Danish form which later became " Oldermand.” It was 
formerly also used in the sense of " radhman ” : " Eomerske Eadh- 
man eller alderman” (1488). Of. also Dansh Ordhog (Kopen- 
hagen 1826), s, V. Oldermand. Jessen in his Dansh Ftymologish 
Ordhog (Kopenhagen 1893), calls it a loan word from the Low 
German " Alderman ” which he believes to be — English alderman, 
Anglo-Saxon ealdorman. In Swedish the form is alderman. Old 
Swedish alderman, for which Soderwall in '' Svensha Medeltids 
SprdTc'" (Lund 1884) gives many references.^® Hellquist^^ de- 
rives it from MLG- Of. also Ealk-Torp, Norwegisch-Ddnisches 
Etymologisches Worterhuch. 

In Dutch the word is as old and was as common as in Low 

®«Tlie rare form with s " aldersman (ct Bahlgren, Glossarmm ofver 
fdraldrade eller o^mnliga Ord ooh Talesatt, 1914-16) seems to Tbe a different 
formation. 

Svensk Btyvmlagish OrdboTc, Lund 1022. 
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German. DeVries’ WoordenloeTc der N ederlandsclie Taal (1893) 
gives the following explanation of the use of Dutch ouderman ” 
(also ^^olderman”) : Oude benaming van verschillende over- 
heidspersonen in de Driesche en Saksische landstreken^ hetzij 
rechterS;, vertegenwoordigers der gemeente in stadsregeeringen, of 
hoofden van gilden en ambachten/’ These uses agree^ as we might 
expect^ with those found in Low German except that there is no 
mention of ouderman” in the sense of warden of a church or 
hospital. In Groningen deVries finds the term used for the gov- 
ernors of the city as early as 1255 and at Leeuwarden in Friesland 
there is an alderman ” or olderman ” at least since 1190. 

The last mentioned date 1190 seems to be the oldest reference 
to the use of the word on the continent. In England ealdor-man 
is found at least three centuries earlier. Nevertheless the con- 
tinental term is not borrowed from the Anglo-Saxons, it is an 
independent formation and must be much older than the twelfth 
century. It is a comparative formation, an explanation on which 
most etymologists agree. The 0. E. ealdor-man is generally taken 
as a compound of the noun mldor^^ and mauj though it must 
have early been felt as a comparative formation. The High Ger- 
man ^^altermann” as found in the Thuringian and Missnian 
documents given by Haltaus also shows the comparative but without 
umlaut. 

In choosing the form Aldermann ” instead of the far more 
common Oldermann ” Klopstock doubtless followed the written 
usage of older times. He was interested in the use of old German 
w’'ords and ^^Alderniann ” was such a word. He might possibly 
have been influenced also by the modern form ^"^Aldermann ” which 
he might have heard, for m certain parts of the Low German 
territory Germanic a before Id had not changed to The un- 
usual and in a way artificial High German form ^Aldermann” 
must have appeared to Klopstoek more dignified and more poetic 
than the common Low German Oldermann ” with its prosaic 
associations. 

Johint a. Walz. 

Marmrd University* 


For tke suffix ef. Kluge, Fommode Bta>nmJbildimgsle'hre, § 30. 

Of. Lasch, Mittelniederdmtsche GrarmiatiJc, § 93 j Kosegarten, TFiorf^r- 
huch der niedersdclisischen Bpnache, Oreifswald 1856, s, v. aid. 



SHAKESPEAEE^S MOIETY OF THE STEATFOED 
TITHES 

The two extant documents which deal with Shakespeare’s acqui- 
sition of ^ the moiety or one half ’ of certain Stratford tithes are 
long and cumbrously legal in their phraseology. They run to 
nearly ten thousand words^ and in the only place in which they 
are printed in full/ they are given in eye-destructive small type. 
Their interest to biographers of Shakespeare is not obviously great; 
and it is not unnatural that modern writers have contented them- 
selves with brief summaries of their purport which appear to be 
in several respects inconsistent and inaccurate. An examination 
of the text of the documents makes it possible (1) to explain more 
precisely than, I believe^ has been done both what the nature of the 
property was that Shakespeare held and what his motives were in 
associating himself with Eichard Lane and Thomas Greene in a 
chancery petition concerning the tithes; and also (2) to date the 
petition, which has heretofore been conjecturally assigned to 
various years between 1609 and 1612. 

Mrs. Stopes writes {Shakespeare's Environment, 1914, p. 82) : 

Dr. Ingleby is entirely wrong in his account of the tithes, which 
were not owned only by Shakespeare and Greene. They were sold 
by Sir John Huband {sic) ® in 1605, either directly or indirectly, 
to a large number of holders, among whom was Shakespeare, who 
was said to hold a ^moietie’; but this by no means represented a 
half, as we might be inclined to read it, even of the tithes, and the 
^property’ consisted, beyond the tithes, of houses, cottages, and 
fields.’^ Sir Sidney Lee remarks very similarly {Life of Shakes- 
peare, 1922, p. 320) : Although loosely called a ^moiety,’ Shakes- 
peare’s share of Hhe tithes’ — a miscellaneous property including 
houses, cottages, and fields — scarcely amounted to a quarter. . . . 
When Shakespeare acquired his ^ moiety ’ the property was divided 
among over thirty local owners in allotments of various dimen- 
sions. ... It (Shakespeare’s portion) far exceeded in value all 
the others save one.” Professor Adams says {Life of Shakespeare, 
1923, 388) : Barker had disposed of the lease to other parties, 
so that by the time Shakespeare made his purchase, the tithes were 

^ Halliwell-PMllipps, Outlines, Ttk ed., 1887, ii, pp. 19-25, 25-31. 

Jolin Huband was dead in 1598; it was Ms brother, Ealph, who 
sold the tithes to Shakespeare. 
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distributed among approximately forty owners. SEakespeare^s 
portion — ^it was relatively large, consisting of more than a quarter 
of the whole — ^was estimated to bring him in annually the sum 
of £60.^^ 

The documents make it clear that the repeated words, ^moiety 
or one half/ are not loosely used, but refer to a precise half of a 
particular property. They indicate also who owned the other 
half, and show that Shakespeare’s holdings were valued at almost 
exactly one-eighth of the entire estate. The history of the Strat- 
ford tithes, as recapitulated both in Shakespeare’s purchase-deed 
and in the later complaint in chancery, has been variously narrated. 
The essential facts are these. 

In 1544, near the close of Henry YIIPs reign, the old ecclesi- 
astical body known as the ^ College,’ or Collegiate Church of Strat- 
ford-upoii-x4.von, was in possession of much property in the coun- 
ties of Warwick and A¥orcester, consisting of glebe lands, parson- 
sages and other buildings, and also tithe-rights — i, a., the claim 
to one-tenth the annual produce of hay, grain, lambs, wool, etc. — 
over a wide district which included, not merely Stratford-upon- 
Avon proper, but also Old Stratford, Welcombe, Bishopton, and 
various other villages. Perhaps as a precaution against state inter- 
ference or confiscation, the Warden and chapter of the so-called 
^ college,’ in the year named, leased to William Barker of Berkshire 
(a namesake and perhaps relative of the Warden) all their proper- 
ties in the county of Warwick or Worcester, or elsewhere, what- 
soever they be,” excepting only the mansion house and site of the 
college itself,® The period of the lease was 92 years and the con- 
sideration an annual payment by Barker and his heirs of £122, 
18a. 9d. The ^ College ’ was very shortly abolished, but the lease 
held. Edward YI, in 1553, granted the reversion of the property, 
when the lease should expire in 1636, to the municipal corporation 
of Stratford, to which in the meantime was to be paid the rent 
provided for. John Barker inherited the lease from William, and 
in 1580 transferred it to Sir John Huband, stipulating for an 
annual rent of £27, 135. 4d-. for himself — in addition, of course, 
to the amount payable to the Stratford authorities. When Sir 
John died, the whole property as leased by the ^ College ^ to William 

® This was acquired in 1596 by Thomas Combe (of whom more later) by 
grant from Queen Elizabeth, and served for his residence. 
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Barker^ had already been broken np by sub-leases to different par- 
ties, but a rent-roll for Stratford in 1598 ^ notes that ''the e^xecu- 
tors of Sir John Huband do hold all manner of tithes of corn, 
grain, and hay in the towns, hamlets, villages, and fields of Old 
Stratford, Welcombe, and Bishopton, and all manner of tithes of 
wool, lamb, hemp, flax, and other small and privy tithes, for the 
yearly rent (i e., to the Stratford corporation) of £34^'’ 

The meaning is that Huband^s estate continued to hold the corn, 
grain, and hay-tithes for the three districts specified, and tithes of 
wool, lamb, etc. for the whole parish. The ratio of the rent paid 
for, this to the total of £122, 18s. 9d. indicates that its value was 
set at slightly over a quarter of that of the original property. It 
was the 'moiety or one half^ of this particular quarter which 
Shakespeare purchased, in July, 1605, for £440 from Ralph Hu- 
band, to whom his brother, Sir John, had bequeathed it. Shakes- 
peare^s deed makes this clear and provides that he is to pay an- 
nually for his moiety seventeen pounds (half of £34) to the bailiff 
and burgesses of Stratford, and also "the one-half of ten pounds 
by year, to be paid to the said J ohn Barker — ^ten pounds being 
the sum assessed against Sir John Huband^s estate toward the £27, 
13s. 4d. which Barker claimed from the property as a whole. 
Shakespeare later thought this assessment disproportionately high, 
as it seems to have been. 

About three years and a half ® after he bought his share in the 
tithes, Shakespeare Joined with two other lease-holders, Richard 
Lane and Thomas Greene, in a bill of complaint in the chancery 
court. The point is there made that, except in the case of Shakes- 
peare^s share and its complementary moiety (each of which is 
charged five pounds), no scale has been worked out to determine 
how much each of the many persons who now hold portions of the 
old ' College ^ property should contribute towards the £27, odd, 
due annually to Barker, Many of these others pay nothing at all, 
and some wilful and influential persons, such as Lord Carewe of 
Clopton, openly scoff at payment. The result is that Shakespeare 
and the other petitioners have had to pay more than their share 
in order to safeguard their interests, since a strict interpretation 

^Quoted by Halliwell-PMllipps in a note {OutUmSy Ttk ed., ii, 348), 
but apparently overlooked by some later writers. 

® The evidence for this date is given later. 
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of Barker’s lease would permit him to foreclose upon the entire 
property if any part of his rent were unpaid. The petition asks 
that the refractory lessees be disciplined by the court and a com- 
mission appointed to assess each man fairly pro rata, and that 
Barker be allowed to proceed, in case of non-payment, only against 
the delinquent individuals. 

The paper gives a detailed list of all the persons who were at 
the time possessed of any part of the old ^ College ’ property, with 
a general description and estimate of the yearly value of each hold- 
ing. When tabulated it makes clear Shakespeare’s position with 
reference to the rest. I give in italic in the table below the poet’s 
moiety and the other holding which divided tithes with it. 


Name 

Yearly Value 

Description of property 

Richard Lane 

£80 

Tithes of corn & grain in harony 

Richard Lane 

£30 

of Clopton and village of Shot- 
tery. 

Messuages, lands, tenements in 

Thomas Greene 

£3 

Shottery and Drayton. 

Messuage in Old Stratford. 

Wm. Shakespeare 

£60 

‘The moiety or one half^ of (1) 

Lord Carewe of Clop- 

£20 

com and gram tithes of Old 
Stratford, Bishopton, and Wei- 
combe, and (2) wool, lamb, and 
privy tithes in the whole parish 
Of Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Tithes of corn, grain, and hay in 

ton 

Sir Edward Greville 

£2 

Bridgetown (for 19 years). 
Reversion for remainder of the 
period of the original lease to 
R. Lane. 

Reversion of one messuage in 

Sir E. Conway 

£30 

Stratford after J. Lupton. 
Tithes of corn, grain, and hay in 

Mar^ Oombe, mdota, 

" £60 

Luddington. 

For six years to come * the other 

WilUam Oomhe S 
JoJm Combe, "or 
some or one of 
them” ^ 

£10 

V. 

moiety or half^ of (1) com and 
grain Uthes of Old Stratford, 
Bishopton, and Wetoombe, a/nd 
(2) wool, lamb, amd privy tithes 
in the whole parish of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. 

Corn, grain, and hay tithes of 
Rion Clifford. 
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Thos, Greene 


John Nashe 

20 marks 
(£13, 6s. 8d 

John Lane 

£8 

Anthony Nashe 

Mary Combe, widow. 

£4 

and her son Wil- 
liam 

£5 

Daniel Baker 

£20 

John Smith 

£8 

Francis Smith, the 

£12 

younger 

Wm. Walford 

£2 

Wm. Court 

£3 

John Brown 

£4 

Christopher Smith 

£4 

Thos. Jakeman 

£10 

R. Kempson of Binton 

£8 

Stephen Burman 

£15 

Thos. Burman 

W!m. and Thos. Bur- 

£5 

man, as executors 
for the late Ste- 
phen Burman 

£3 

Thos, Horneby 

A list of 17 other 

£3, 10s. 

names, each of 
whose holdings is 

£ 51 


estimated at £3 
yearly 


Reversionary estate in the same 
moiety of all the same tithes of 
corn and gram and wool and 
Iambi and small and privy 
tithes” after Lady Day^ 161S. 

Corn, grain, and liay tithes of 
Drayton. 

A hei editament in Stratford called 
Biddle’s Barn, lately converted 
into tenements, and other mes- 
suages. 

Tenement in Bridge St., Stratford 

Cottages and gardens in Old 
Stratford; pasture land in Rion 
Clifford; land in their enclo- 
sure called St. Hill 

Tithes of Shottery Meadow and 
Broad Meadow 

Tenements, barns, and gardens in 
Stratford 

Two barns and divers tenements 
in Stratford. 

Two tenements in Chapel St., 

Stratford. 

Two tenements in the same. 

One messuage in Bridge St., 

Stratford. 

One messuage in Henley St., 

Stratford. 

One yard land (ca. 30 acres) in 
Shottery. 

One yard land and a half in Bin- 
ton. 

One yard land and a half in Shot- 
tery. 

One-half a yard land in Shottery 


Tenement in Church St., Strat- 
ford 

His dwelling house in Stratford. 

Messuages, shops, barns, and gar- 
dens, occupied by poor people, 
of whom three are widows. 
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It appears from this that forty-two persons had rights under the 
original ninety-two year lease^ and that the total annual income 
was estimated at £473^ 16s. 8d. If this estimate was correct, 
Shakespeare^s moiety or half-interest in the corn and grain tithes 
of three villages and certain other tithes for the entire parish 
amounted to just over an eighth of the total value of the property 
covered by the lease. It is clear also that the half-interest corre- 
sponding to Shakespeare’s was for the time being in the hands of 
the wealthy Combe family/ with whom the poet had such extensive 
business relations; but that it would pass on Lady Day, 1613, to 
Shakespeare’s cousin, Thomas Greene. 

This explains why Greene, whose immediate holding under the 
lease was only a single house worth £3 a year, is joined with the 
large owners, Bichard Lane and Shakespeare, in the petition. In 
a few years he would come into a property as large as the poet’s, 
but this was imperilled b}’' the carelessness or arrogance of the 
Combes, who, it is implied, were among the defaulters. 

The date of this petition, addressed to Thomas Lord Ellesmere, 
Lord Chancellor of England, is not stated in the document itself 
and has been variously conjectured by modern commentators. 
Halliwell-Phillipps prints it {Outlines, 7th ed., ii, 25) under the 
unexplained heading : A Draft of a Bill of Complaint respecting 
the tithes, Shakespeare being one of the plaintifis, 1612.” But 
elsewhere in the same book (i, 227) he says of it: ^^The exact 
period is unknown, but it was in the same year, 1609, or not very 
long afterwards.” Sir Sidney Lee states, without qualification: 
‘^'In 1610 Shakespeare and his friends presented a bill of com- 
plaint to Lord-Chancellor Ellesmere” {Life, 1922, p. 321). Mrs. 
Stopes, on the other hand, says, likewise without discussion : At 
last [Lane, Greene, and Shakespeare] made a complaint before the 
Lord Chancellor against the defaulting shareholders in 1612.” 
{Shakespeare^ s Industry, 1916, p. 264). 

I think the date can be fixed from internal evidence as some- 
time between January and March, 1609. The paper states that 

®By Sir John Hubaiid’s will one moiety (that which Shakespeare 
bought) was bequeathed to Kalph Hnband, his brother. The other moiety 
was left in trust to the Stratford bailiff and burgesses, who were to pay 
off his debts and lagacies from the income. The Combes apparently had 
acquired it from the Stratford authorities. 
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the Combe moiety of the tithes is in possession of Mary Combe, 
widow, William Combe, and John Combe, some or one of 
them ; and that other property belongs to Mary Combe, widow, 
and her son William. Now Mary Combe was the widow of Thomas 
Combe, whom an earlier mannscript note by Thomas Greene indi- 
cates as the owner of the tithe moiety,^ and who was buried in 
Stratford, January 11, 1609. The document cannot have been 
drawn up earlier than that date ; but it states that the three sur- 
viving Combes have an estate in the moiety ^“^for the term of 
six years or thereabouts yet to come^^ and that Thomas Greene 
has an estate of and in the reversion of the same moiety after 
Lady Day (March 25) which shall be in the year of our Lord 
God 1613/^ It is hard to get a term of six years, or even there- 
abouts,^^ between these limits ; but it can be done if we remember 
that Lady Day, 1613, would have been the first day of the year by 
the annunciation calendar then in vogue, and that the period 
of two months and a half following the burial of Thomas Combe 
would have been counted as belonging to the year 1608. I sup- 
pose that the complaint was drawn up at some time before March 
25, 1609, and that in roughly indicating the period the Combe 
interest in the tithes had still to run the complainants counted all 
the years from 1608 till 1613 inclusive. 

It may have been the death of Thomas Combe which specifically 
suggested to Shakespeare and Greene the importance of at once 
securing a readjustment of the unfavorable position in which both 
were placed by the Combe neglect of contractual obligation. 
Should Barker be driven to legal action by his inability to collect 
rent from the Combes, it might technically prejudice all the body 
of leaseholders, but what it would most obviously affect would be 
Greeners reversionary rights in the Combe estate and Shakespeare^s 
interest in the tithes which he divided with the Combes* Eichard 
Lane, as much the largest of all the proprietors, would naturally 
be invited to head the petition, though Lane^s particular grievance 

Halliwell-Phillipps {Outlines, ii, 348) notes that in the Stratford rent- 
roll crediting Sir John Hnband’s executors with ownership of the two 
tithe moieties an insertion is made ' in Thomas Greene's later handwriting 
— Mr. Thomas Combes and Mr, William Shakespeare.” ' This must have 
been written, of course, between Shakespeare's purchase of the tithe moiety 
(July, 1605), and Thomas Combe’s death. 
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doubtless lay, not with the Combes, but with Lord Carewe, a 
specially impudent defaulter, who held a nineteen-year estate in 
some tithes that were afterwards to revert to Lane.® 

That the complaint was drafted soon after Thomas Combers 
death is also suggested by the uncertainty of the complainants 
concerning the present ownership of Thomas’s tithe-rights, as 
between Mary, his widow, William, his son, and John, his brother. 
It is evident that Shakespeare and his associates gained their point. 
Fo formal decision of the case has been found, but there is an 
answer by William Combe ^ in a very conciliatory spirit. William 
admits that he is the owner of the tithe moiety and that he pays 
(L e., recognizes obligation to pay) £5 3 "early towards Barker’s 
rent. He furthermore offers to pay, on account of his other hold- 
ings, 6s. 8d. more, which he thinks the complainants are willing 
to accept, and he joins with the complainants in urging a rateable 
adjustment of dues among all the beneficiaries of the original 
lease. 

Tuckee Beook:b. 

Yale XJnivers%ty. 


FOTES OF THOMAS FASHE’S WORKS. 

The following notes are made with reference to The Works of 
Thomas Nashe, edited by Ronald B. McKerrow, London, 1904- 
1910. 

The Anaiomis of Alsurditie 

Vol. i, p. 15. Plato . . gaue thanks to Fature especiallie for 
three things, whereof the first and cheefest was, that shee had made 
him a man and not a woman,” Cp. Lactantius, Divin, Inst iii, 
19, 10 : Fon dissimile Platonis illud est, quod aiebat se gratias 
agere naturae : primum quod homo natus esset potius quam mutum 
animal, deinde quod mas potius quam femina, quod Graecus quam 
barbarus, postremo quod Atheniensis et quod temporibus Socratis.” 
This passage is quoted by Prangoys de Billon in Le Fori Imx- 

®TIie complaint is endorsed; ^Lane, Greene et SEakspeare contra W. 
Oombe et alios respondentes.^ 

®Tliis is the same William Combe wbo later made trouble by an arro- 
gant attempt to enclose common lands at Welcombe. 
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pugnable de VHonneur du Sexe Fem%nm, Pans, 1555, p. 10: 
^“^Lequel Plato, ainsi que refere Lactance, rendoit graces a Dieu 
de qnatre ehoses, entre antres. La premiere, pourantant qu^il 
etoit nay Homme, & non brute Beste. La Secoude, pource qu^il 
etoit Grec, non Barbare. La tierce a Poccasion de ce que sa nays- 
sance auoit ete en Athenes, & du temps de Socrates. Bt la qua- 
trieme pource que Dieu Fanoit plus tost cree Masle, que Pemelle.^^ 

1 , 16. The Massagets told Pompey they lay with their wiues 
but once a weeke, because they wold not heare their scoldings in 
the day, nor their pulings in the night.^^ Add the story of the 
Massagetae, quoted from ^ the annales Pompeyens,^ in Lord 
Berner’s Golden BoTce of Marcus Aurelius (1535), cap. xix: ^^on 
the holy dayes they dyd eate to gyther, and ones in the weke they 
lay togyther. Whan great Pompeye had questioned the cause of 
their lyuynge in that maner, for that he neuer sawe nor knewe a 
more extreme thynge in all the worlde. One of them answered: 
Pompey behold, the goddis haue gyuen vs but a short lyfe, for 
none of vs may lyue aboue lx. yere at the moste, and those yeres 
we trauayle to lyue in peace. And in hauyng our wyues with vs 
styll in companye, we shulde lyue euer dyenge: for we shulde 
passe the nyghtes in herynge their complaymtes : and the dayes in 
suffryng their brawlynges and chydinges.’^ Also, North'^s Diall 
of Princes, ii, 15. 

i, 19. The Poets inuent that Atlas vpholds the Heauens with 
his shoulders, because by an excellent imagination he found out 
the course of the stars.” Cp E. K.’s note on The Shepheardes 
Calender^ v, 142, Atlas king of the same countrye . . . who (as 
the Grekes say) did first fynd out the hidden courses of the starres, 
by an excellent imagination. Wherefore the poetes feigned, that 
he susteyned the firmament on hys shoulders ” ; Servius, on Aen. 
i, 741, ^"hie quod annum in tempora divisent et primus stellarum 
cursus . . . descripserit, caelum dictus est sustinere.” 

i, 23 (and ii. 138). The story of Thales falling into a well, 
when observing the stars, is at least as old as Plato, Theaeietus, 
174 A. 

i, 36. '' Yalentinianus the Emperour, who was a professed 
enemie to all excellent Artes, or Licinius, who likewise termed 
learning the plague and poison of the weale publique.” Cp. KavL 
sius TextoPs Officina, i, 98 (Venice ed., 1567), Licinius im- 
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perator fuit litteris adeo infestns, iit virus ac pestem publieam 
eas appellaret . . . Valentinianus quoque imperator, Gratiani 
filius, magno litterarum odio conflagravit/^ 

38. Porus that peerelesse Indian Prince contented Mmselfe 
with breade and water as his accustomed cheere. . . . Constantins 
kept himselfe so hungerly, that many times hee woulde crane a 
crust of breade of a poore woman to expell hunger. The Priests 
of Aegipt abstained from flesh and wine.^^ Cp. the list of ^ Sobrii 
et Temperantes" in Textor's Officina, ii, 190-91, Porus rex In- 
dorum aqua et pane vivebat contentus . . . Aegyptiorum sacerdo- 
tes . . , carmbus et vino abstinebant. . . . (Constantins impera- 
tor) superatus a Per sis frusto panis a quadam vetula porrecto 
inediam repulit.^^ 

1 , 39. The Persians were satisfied with breade, salt, and 
water. Add Alexander ab Alexandro, Genial. Dies, lii, 11, Per- 
sarum quoque milites adeo abstemii traduntur, ut pane et aqua 
saepius victitarint.^^ 

1 , 41. Eating a whole sheepe with Phago, or an Oxe with 
Milo.^^ Add Textor^s Officina, ii, 188, Phago fuit quispiam adeo 
gulosus, ut adhibitus mensae Aureliani aprum integrum, centum 
panes, vervecem et porcellum uno die comederit, biberitque orcam 
vini. Auctor Flavius Vopiscus.^^ Milo is mentioned in the same 
chapter: ^^in Olympia quadrimum solus absumpsit taurum.^^ 

Pasquill of England to Martin lunior 

i, 64. Withereth as the Grasse vppon the house toppe before 
the Mower be able to fill his hande with itP Psalm 129, 6, The 
grass upon the housetops, which withereth afore it groweth up: 
Wherewith the mower fiHeth not his hand.” 

The First Part of Pasquils Apologia 

i, 127. I reioyce to trace after him aloofe, with reuerence and 
honour vnto his steppes.” Cp. Spenser, S. 0. Epil. 11, ^^But fol- 
lowe them f arre off, and their high steppes adore ” ; Statius, 
That), xii, 817, " sed longe sequere et vestigia semper adora.” 


Supplication to the Diuell 

i, 175. Vlisses ... by him'selfe hee would neuex aduenture 
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but in the night/^ Cp. Ovid, Met xiii, 14, sua narret Ulixes, 
Quae sine teste gerit, quorum nox conscia sola est ; ib, 100, Luce 
nihil gestum, nihil est Diomede remote/^ 

i. 184. ^^As a Wolfe, beeing about to deuoure a horse, doth 
balist his belly with earth, that hee may hang the heauier vppon 
him.^^ Albertiis Magnus, De Animahlus, xxii, 114, ^'^Famelici 
terra aliquando satiantur quae glis vocatur. Hac etiam superim- 
plentur cum equum vel bovem vel aliud forte animal prosternere 
quaerunt.^^ 

Fours Letters Confuted 

i, 309. Sanctum et venerabile vetus omne poema.^^ A blend 
of Ovid, Tr. i, 18, 15, illud amicitiae sanctum et venerabile no- 
meii,^^ and Horace, Ep, ii, 1, 54, ^^adeo sanctum est vetus omne 
poema."^^ 

i, 322. As light as the poet Accius, who was so lowe and so 
slender that hee was faine to put lead into his shooes for feare the 
winde shoulde blowe him into another Countrie.^^ Probably, as 
Dr. McKerrow says, an error for Philetas of Cos. But Accius, 
too, was a very little man: Pliny, N, H, xxxiv, 5, 19, ^^notatum 
ab auctoribus et L. Aecium poetam in Camenarum aede maxima 
forma statuam sibi posuisse, cum brevis admodum fuisset.”^^ Cp. 
the Epistle Dedicatory to Lyly^s Euphues and his England^ ^^as 
Accius (couered) his shortnesse, who being a lyttle Poet, framed 
for himselfe a great picture/^ 

Christs Teares oust lerusalem 

ii, 36. Consuetude est altera natura.^^ Op. GowePs Oonfessio 
Amantis, vi, 663, “^^Por in Phisique this I finde, Usage is the 
second© kinde,^^ where the margin has, Philosophus. Consuetude 
est altera natura.^^ Mr. G. C. Macaulay notes that the Latin quo- 
tation is taken from the Seoretum Secreiorum (ed. 1520, f. 21). 

ii, 60. ‘^‘^Nor shall they, like the ashes of me the true Phoenix, 
line againe.^^ Cp. Martial, v, 7, 1 (of Eome rising from her 
ashes), ^^Qualiter Assyrios renovant incendia nidos, Una decern 
quotiens saecula vixit avis.^^ 

ii, 87. ^^As he incited a number of Phylosophers (in times 
past) to prosecute theyr ambition of glory in writing of glories 
contemptibleness.^^ Cp. Cicero, Pro Archia^ xi, 26, ^^Ipsi illi 
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pMlosopH etiam in eis libellis, quos de contemnenda gloria scri- 
bnnt^ nomen sunm inscribunt also^ T, D, i^ 15, 34, Quid nostri 
p'hilosophi? nonne in iis libris ipsis, qnos scribnnt de contem- 
nenda gloria, sua nomina inscnbnnt ? 
li, 90. For Xerxes^ reflections on death, add Val. Max. ix, 13, 
Badem Xerxen regem pro totius Asiae armata iuventnte, quod 
intra centum annos esset obitura, profundere laerimas eoegisti.^^ 
ii, 96. ^^Like those that in Afirick present theyr children 
(when they are first borne) before Serpents, etc. Op. Pliny, 
N, S. vii, 2, 4; Lucan, ix, 899 (cited by Dr. McKerrow in his final 
Yolume, Y, 376). 

li, 112. Booth the Peacocke glory in his foule feete? Booth 
he not hang downe the tayle when he lookes on them ? Cp. Tito 
Vespasiano Strozzi, Aeolost. lib. hi, ^^Laudari volucris cum se 
lunonia sensit, Composite insignem Yentilat orbe rotam. TJt re- 
liquae Yero male respondentia formae Turpia non pulchro cum 
pede crura Yidet, Stellantis condit decus admirabile caudae Tristior, 
et multi plena pudoris abit.^^ 

The Ynfortunate Tmueller 

ii, 252-4. The stories of Cornelius Agrippa, the greatest con- 
iurer in christendome,^^ perhaps explain the allusion in Lyly, 
Oampaspe/ Fioh II, '^Agrippa his shadowes, w’-ho in the moment 
they were scene, were of any shape one woulde conceiue.’^ 
ii, 275. ^^Frustra pins."' From Horace, Od. i, 24, 11. 
ii, 285. '' No frosts to make ... the mulberie tree a strange 
polititian, in blooming late and ripening early.'' Cp. Pliny, A". E. 
xYi, 25, 102, '^ serotino quaedam germinatu florent maturantque 
eeleriter, sicut morns, quae noYissima urbanarum germinat nec 
nisi exacto frigore, ob id dicta sapientissima arborum"; Berners' 
Golden Bole of Marcus Aurelius, cap. Yiii, Molberies, that in 
suche tyme produceth their beryes, whiche is their fruyte, that 
they feare not the frostes of Maye, as the vynes doo, nor the mystes 
of Octobre, as the peches and quinces do"; the Epistle Dedicatory 
to Lyly's Euphues and his England, not daring to bud till the 

colde were past like the Mulbery." 

ii, 297. The eare of a merchant to heare all and say nothing." 
Cp. Lyly> Woman in the Moons, i, 1, 169, see that seruants 
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must haue Marchants ears, To beare the blast and brunt of enery 
winde/^ Other exx. in N, E, U. There is an Italian proxerb 
^^Eare orecchie di mercante^^ (used of one who pretends not to 
hear) . 

Haue with you to Saffron-Walden 

iii, 28. Those in Germanic^ which beeing executed are nener 
buried.’’^ Cp.^ perhaps^, Tacitus, Germ, 12, ^^proditores et trails- 
fugas arboribus suspendunt/^ 

in, 35. ^‘1 haue read that the Giant Antaeus Shield askt a 
whole Elephants hyde to couer Pomponius Mela, Chorogr, 
i, 5, 26, ^‘^oppidum pervetus et ab Antaeo, ut ferunt, conditum. 
extat rei signum parma elephantine tergori exsecta ingens et ob 
magnitudinem nulli nunc usuro habilis, quam locorum accolae ab 
illo gestatam pro vero habent.’^ 

iii, 40. ^‘^Tempus edax rerum, quid non consumitis anni?^^ 
Apparently a blend of Ovid, M. xv, 234, Tempus edax rerum, 
and Martial, ix, 49, 9, quid non consumitis anni ? 

iii, 58. As Agathocles, comming from a durt-kneading Potter 
to be a King, would (in memorie of that his first vocation) be 
serued euer after as well in earthen dishes as sumptuous royal 
plate.^^ Add Ausonius, Epigr, viii, ^Eama est fictilibus cenasse 
Agathoclea regem, etc. In SchenkePs edition of Ausonius it is 
noted that this epigram is quoted by Caecilius Balbus, lib. iiii Be 
Nug. Philosophor,^ and by Ioann. Sarisb., Fol, v, 17. It is re- 
ferred to also by Eaustus Andrelinus, Ed, x, 109-15. 

iii, 61. Neuer were Empedocles deuils so tost from the aire 
into the sea, and from the sea to the earth, and from the earth to 
the aire again exhaled by the Sun, or driven vp by winds and tem- 
pests.^^ Perhaps a confused allusion to a rather confusing passage 
of Lucretius (i, 782) which discusses the doctrine of ^the four 
elements^ held by Empedocles and others: that fire changes into 
air, air into water, water into earth, etc., and that these change 
about incessantly, passing from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven. Cp. Milton, Par. Reg. ii, 122, Demonian Spirits . . . 
Powers of Eire, Air, Water, and Earth beneath.^^ Also, Ovid, Met 
XV, 245 ; and SpensePs second canto Of Mutaliliiie^ st. 25. 

iii, 63. ^^His feete turned backward, like certaine people of 
the Tartars, that neuertheles are reasonable swift.'^^ Pliny, N. 
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H. vii;, 11^ super alios autem Anthropophagos Seythas in qua- 
dam convalle magna Imavi mentis regio est quae vocatur Abari- 
mon^ in qua silvestres vivunt homines aversis post crura plantis, 
eximiae velodtatis/^ 

hi;, 64. ^^0 acumen Carneadum {Garneadium?)J^ Cp. Cicero^s 
expression Carneadia vis/^ Be Orab, iii^ 19, 71, or Carneadia 
divisio,^^ Fin. v, 6, 16. 

iii, 71. ^"iSome priuy benefactors or patrons that holde him vp 
by the chin.-’^ Cp. Petronius, 43, quod illius mentum sustulit.^^ 

hi, 83. Vnder the inner sed denomination or anagram of this 
Word September (as some of our late Deuines and auncient He- 
brue Eabbines would enforce vpon vs) is included the certaine 
time of the Worlds first Creation.^^ Cp. the Generali Argument of 
the Shepheardes Calender^ ^^Notwithstanding that the Aegiptians 
beginne theyr yeare at September, for that according to the 
opinion of the best Eabbins, and very purpose of the scripture selfe, 
God made the worlde in that Moneth, that is called of them Tisri.*’ 
Apparently Nashe means that some people regarded the Hebrew 
name for September, Tishre, as an anagram of the word ResJiith, 
beginniiig.^ See Genesis^ i, 1. 

[Professor Louis Ginzberg, of the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
New York City, tells me that the anagram Tishre-BesMth is noted 
by various Eabbinical commentators on Genesis, i, 1; e. g., by E. 
Bahya ben Asher, first ed., Pesaro, 1507; by E. Isaac ben Judah 
ha-Levi (13th century), Pmneah Bam, Prague ed., 1607; in 
Hadar Zekenim, by the Tosafists (12th and 13th centuries), Leg- 
horn ed., 1840.] 

iii, 84. That he which is born under Aries shall neuer goe in 
a thrid bare cloake.^^ Cp. Petronius, Sat 39, ^^quisquis nascitur 
illo signo, multa pecora habet, multum lanae.^^ 

iii, 84. That he which is borne vnder Libra shall bee a ludge 
or lustice of Peace.^^ Cp. Manilius, Astron. iv, 549, Felix 
aequato genitus sub pondere Librae. Index examen sistet vitaeque 
necisque.^^ 

The Prayse of the Bed Herring 

iii, 160. ''Caput extulit undis.^' The phrase occurs in the 
Panegyriens Messallae, line 123. 

iii, 175. " That ancient wine of Falernum, which would last 
fourty yeare.^' Cp. Macrobius, Sat ii, 3, 2, " M. Cicero cum apud 
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Damasippnm cenaret et ille vino mediocri posito diceret, bibite 
Falernnm lioc^ annorum qnadraginta est/ bene ^ inqnit ^ aetatem 
fert/ 

Summers Last Will and Testament 

iii^ 270. Enerie one^ when hee is whole, ’can gine adnice to 
them that are sicke/^ Cp. Terence, Andria, 309, Facile omnes 
quom valemns recta consilia aegrotis damus.^^ 

A Prognostication 

iii, 391. Wicked Ostlers, that steale haie in the night 
from gentlemens horses, and rub their teth with tallow, that they 
may eate little when they stand at liuery.-’^ Cp. the crafty hostler 
in Alexander Barclay's fifth Egloge^ He solde one bottell of hey 
a dozen times. And in the Otes conld he well drop a candle/^ 

W. P. Mustaed. 

The Johns Hopkins University, 


LE MAEIAGE DE CHATEAHBEIAND 

De retonr dh^meriqne Ghateanbriand rentrait en France an 
debnt de 1792. II cachait dans son cceur de vingt qnatre ans, 
sons attitnde de melancolie dedaignense, tonte la fievre d^ambition 
dn g4me et de la jennesse. Sa sitnation de fortnne etait manvaise. 
^emigration avait disperse sa famille; la suppression des droits 
feodanx avait rednit a pen pr^s a rien le revenn des propri6t6s 
h6ritees de son pere. II ne voyait done point comment il ponrrait 
faire figure de gentilhomme a Farmee des Princes qnfil se propo- 
sait de rejoindre. 

Sa famille d6cida de Faider. On se servit dfun moyen assez 
ordinaire a F^poqne, mais qni semble choqner le candide Yillemain. 
On resolnt de le marier et de " doter ainsi son devonement roya- 
liste avec la fortnne d^nne jenne orpheline dn pays,^^ Mademoiselle 
C61este de la Tigne Bnisson. Cette blonde beant6 poss4dait, outre 
nn visage agreable, de precienses qnalites et, chose importaiite, 
qnelqnes centaines de mille francs. 

Snr ce mariage, dont les circonstances sont restees fort obscures, 
Sainte-Benve, dans son livre snr Chateaubriand, a recueilli cer- 
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taines assertions singulieres qn'auraient faites Viennet et M. de 
Pontgervillem; elles s^accordent mal avec le recit des Memo ires 
df Outre Tombe, M. Bire ne eroit pas donner grande ereance a 
la version de Sainte-Benve^ mais par centre ne voit aucune raison 
de donter de Inexactitude et de la sincerite de Chateaubriand. 

La lettre qui suit presente des faits avec une telle precision qu^fl 
est vraiment difficile de les croire inventes. Cette lettre fait par- 
tie dhine collection dnautographes de la bibliotheque d^ Amiens. 
Elle est adressee a M. Charles Louandre. Elle est ecrite par M. 
Marteville^ imprimeur et libraire a Eennes. Ce Marteville est Fau- 
teur d^une Histoire de Eennes qui regut une mention a Fun des 
concours de FAcademie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. ISTous 
avouerons que la valeur du temoignage est assez mediocre. En 
effet, Chateaubriand s^est marie en 1792; la lettre datee de 1851 a 
ete ecrite un demi siecle apr^s les faits qu^elle relate. En outre, 
Fauteur du recit, loin d^etre tdmoin oculaire, se fait Fecho des 
rumeurs plutot malveillantes qui circulaient en Bretagne sur les 
circonstances de cet evenement deja lointain de la vie intime de 
Chateaubriand. La mort de Chateaubriand, la publication re- 
cente des Memoires d'Outre Tombe avaient du reveiller des sou- 
venirs endormis et donnaient alors k Fanecdote un regain d^actu- 
alit4. 

Btudions done les deux versions. 

Dans la sienne Chateaubriand, en poetisant sa fiancee, s^efforce 
de relever Faventure et Fexpedient assez vulgaires d^un mariage 
d^argent; de plus, il nous laisse entendre quhl ffia fait que se preter 
distraitement a des arrangements regies par sa famille : 

Mes sceurs se mirent en tete de me faire epouser Mademoiselle 
de Lavigne, qui s^etait fort attach^e k Lucile. L’affaire fut con- 
duite k mon insu. A peine avais-je apergu trois ou quatre fois 
Mademoiselle de Lavigne; je la reconnaissais de loin, sur le Sillon, 
k sa pelisse rose, sa robe blanche et sa chevelure blonde enflee du 
vent, lorsque, sur la greve, je me livrais aux caresses de ma vieille 
maitresse, la Mer. Je ne me sentais aucune qualite du mari. 
Toutes mes illusions etaient vivantes, rien n^etait epuis6 en moi ; 
Fenergie mSme de mon existence avait double par mes courses 
lointaines. J^6tais tourmente de la muse. Lucile aimait Ma- 
demoiselle de La Vigne et voyait, dans ce mariage, Find^pendance 
de ma fortune. Faites done, dis-je. Chez moi Fhomme public 
est inebranlable, Fhomme prive est a la merci de quiconque se vent 
emparer de lui, et, pour 4viter une traeasserie d'une heure je me 
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reiidrais esclave pendant nn siecle/^ Le consentement do I’aunil, 
de Foncle paternel, et des principanx parents fiit faeileinent 
obtenn; restait a conqnerir nn oncle maternel, Monsienr dc Van- 
vert, grand democrate ; or il s^opposa an mariage de sa niece avec 
nn anstocrate coiame moi, qni ne Tetais pas dn tout. On enit 
ponvoir passer ontre, mais sa piense mere exigea qne le mariage 
religienx fnt fait par nn pretre non assermente, ce qni ne ponvait 
avoir lien qn^en secret. Monsienr de Vanvert le snt et lam^a 
centre nons la magistratnre, sons pretexts de rapt, de violation do 
la loi, et argnant de la pretendne enfance dans laqnelle le grand 
pere, M. de La Vigne, etait tombe, Mademoiselle de La Vigne, 
devenne Madame de Cbateanbnand, sans qne j^ensse en de commn- 
nication avec elle, fnt enlevee an nom de la justice, et mise k 
Saint Malo, an convent de la Victoire, en attendant I’arrot des 
tribnnanx. II n^y avait ni rapt, ni violation de la loi, ni aventnre, 
ni amour dans tout cela; ce mariage n^avait qne le manvais cote 
dn roman: la, verite. La cause fnt plaidee, et le tribunal jngea 
Fnnion valide an civil. Les parents des deux families Stant d^ac- 
cord; M. de Vanbert se desista de la ponrsnite. Le cut6 constitn- 
tionnel, largement paye, ne r^clama pins centre la premiere bene- 
diction nnptiale, et Madame de Cliateanbnand sortit dn convent 
on Lncile s^etait enfermee avec elle. 

Telle est la version snivant les M&moires df Outre Tombe. II 
semble qne Padroite negligence de ces explications dissimnle qnel- 
qne embarras. Apres avoir peint nn portrait des pins elogienx de 
Mme de Chateaubriand lonant ses vertns et ses merites Chateau- 
briand termine par nn retonr snr Ini-meme et par son aven de ce 
mariage sans amour. Voyons maintenant la version snivant la 
lettre Marteville. 

Rennes, le 20 Octobre 1851. 

Mon cher M. Lonandre, 

J^ai ete battn a PAcademie qni m^a generensement octroye nne 
mention honorable; mais j^ai ete releve par vons, qni m’avez ac- 
cords trois pages ecrites comme vons savez les eerire, e’est k dire 
avec le coenr et avec Pesprit. Depnis nn mois qne je snis revenn 
de Londres je vonlais chaqne jour vons remercier et chaqne jour 
m^a apporte nne dose d^ennnye telle, qne le plaisir et la reconnais- 
sance etaient ehez moi ajonrnes sans terme fixe. Pardonnez-moi 
et eroyez qne je serais bien henrenx de faire, dans ma petite sphere, 
qnelqne chose qni put vons §tre agreable. 

Je vons avais sans donte rapportd qne M. Lenormand m^avait 
assez mal regn. Un passage oh je donne nn faible coup de patte 
k M. de Chateaubriand avait indispose contre ma panvre Histoire 
de Rennes M. le Rapporteur annuel et perp^tnel dn conconrs des 
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antiquites^ exeeuteur testamentaire de Fillustre cercueil dn Grand 
Bey. 

Et ponrtant que de choses nous aurions a dire, nous autres Bre- 
tons^ sur les Memoires d'Outre Tombe qui ne le cedent en rien 
pour la yanterie au Voyage en Orient de M. de Lamartine. 

Get excellent M. de Chateaubriand a Men fait de donner a son 
livre Fautorite de la tombe. II y a dans Fombre dMn sepxilcre je 
ne sais quoi de venerable qui arrete et desarme la critique. Mais, 
entre nous^ le grand auteur a ecrit sur ses premieres annees des 
bourdes dignes de M. de Crac. 

Voici pour vous 6gayer une anecdote sur son age adulte qui ne 
pent sortir dMne causerie^, mais qui a bien son prix. 

M. de Chateaubriand Mavait que la cape et Fepee, ce qui, dans 
le siecle dernier, etait presque un vice. II fallait le marier pour 
reparer les torts de la fortune; sa soeur Madame de Marigny, se 
mit en campagne a cet effet et ne tarda pas a jeter les yeux sur 
une jeune hlle de Saint Malo, dont les parents etaient raison- 
nablement riches. Cette jeune personne fut enveloppee de calineries 
et ne tarda pas a aimer beaucoup Madame de Marigny. qui, partant 
un jour pour la campagne pria le tuteur de lui confier pour quelques 
jours cette chere belle.-’^ 

On partit, et a la terre de Madame de Marigny, on trouva "Me 
petit de Chateaubriand qui fit une cour assidue mais sans grand 
succ^s 

II fallut en venir au coup d^eclat ou d’etat, je ne sais trop lequel. 

Un soir, Madame de Marigny mande un ecclesiastique clu voi* 
sinage, instituteur ou plutot precepteur des jeunes La ... . 
"" Mon cher abbe, lui dit-elle, il se passe chez moi un scandale auquel 
il faut que vous m’aidiez a mettre fin. Mon frM'e s’est amourach^ 
d’une jeune fille qui m’a ete confiee, et la jeune fille s’est laissee 
prendre a cette passion. Ils passent les jours et les units ensemble 
a se pr Oliver cette belle flamme. C’est une indignite I Bnfiri, 
quoique la jeune fille ne soit pas noble, il faut que mon frere re- 
pare sa faute en Fepousant.” Le bonhomme admira la moralite 
de la chatelaine. "" Que faire, dit-il, je suis tout a vos ordres. 
^^_Sxiiyez-moi, nous aliens les surprendre. Le reste sera M 
d’une bonne inspiration.” On frappe a la porte de la jeune fine. 
Silence, puis une voix d’homme demande de Finterieur : Que veut- 
« — C’est moi, mon frere, je sais tout, ouvrez ! ” Monsieur 
de Chateaubriand ouvre, dans le simple appareil d’un homme sur- 
pris. La jeune fille crie au secours et s’indigne. Il est Jvident 
que Fheureux amant n’a d’heureux que Fapparence. Mais Madame 
de Marigny tonne, menace d’un scandale et le bon pr§txe, qui ne 
remarque pas une porte seerdte h demi-ouverte, donne aux 3 eunes 
gens la benediction nuptiale. On le congMie avec quatre converts 
d’argent. 
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Le ixeve de la jeune fille, apprenant cette aventnre^ voulut conper 
les oreilles a Monsieur de Chateaubriand, qui, prudemment, quitte 
la France, sans etre le moins dii nionde retenn par sa femme. 

Ayez-vons In cela dans les Memoires df Outre Tombef Le fait 
est joli, n’est-ce pas? Mais en tout cas, je n^ai pas besoin de vous 
dire qne e^est nne histoire entre nons. 

Adieu, cher Monsieur Louandre, recevez de nouveau mes remer- 
ciements et me ei’oyez 

Tout a vous de coeur, 

A. Marteville. 

Ce recit assez vivement et agreablement tourne ressemble beau- 
coup a la version que Sainte-Beuve s^etait efforce d^accr6diter, 
des 1849, dans le cours quhl donna a Liege sur Chateaubriand. 
Toutefois on trouve ici des details piquants, amusants que Sainte- 
Beuve ignora. 

II semble que nous assistions a une comedie, pr4paree de longue 
main, et qui se termine en farce. Chateaubriand, loin de se laisser 
faire, comme il dit, prend carrement un role actif dans la pi^ce 
jou4e a son benefice. 

Quelle creance donnerons-nous k un recit sans autorit4 et sans 
preuves, ou le parti-pris de la mSchancete est Evident? Nous 
pouvons m^me en dfcouvrir la faussete puisqu’on a retrouv6 Paote 
de mariage de Chateaubriand, manage celebre publiquement dans 
Peglise paroissiale de Saint Malo le 19 mars 1792. Cela ne nous 
empeche, cependant, pas de supposer que Punion r4guli4re a 4te 
precedee de Petrange comedie que nous venous de relater, et qui, 
sous peine de scandale, la rendait inevitable. 

Nous nous expliquons alors pourquoi la validite de ce mariage k 
demi force a ete conteste par la famille de la jeune fille. L^anec- 
dote n^est sans doute pas fausse de tout point;,' il a dt. se passer 
quelque chose que Chateaubriand ne nous dit pas, et peut-Stre 
devons nous ehercher la verite k mi-chemin du r6cit arrang6 des 
Memoires df Outre Tombe et des propos m^disants recueillis par 
Marteville et par Sainte-Beuve. 

Eobekt FoxTEi. 

Ohio State University, 



ALLUSIONS TO THE CONTEMPOBAEY THBATEE OP 
1616 BY PEANgOIS EOSSET 

1 . 

It is generally accepted that Marie Yenier, dite Laporte, was 
the first professional female actress, or at least one of the very 
first, to appear on the stage in Paris. All that is known of her np 
to the present time is based upon a brief reference in the Memoires 
of the Abb6 de Marolles who relates that, in 1616, he was taken 
to the theater at the time when : “ cette fameuse comedienne ap- 
pelee Laporte montait encore snr le theatre et qu’elle se faisoit 
admirer de tout le monde avee Yalleran, et que Perrine et Gautier 
etoient des originaux qu’on n’a Jamais su imiter.” EigaV on the 
basis of this collocation of names is inclined to assume that her 
“ fame ” rested upon her talents as a farceuse. Leopold Lacour,® 
on the other hand, sees in this passage the two pairs of actors con- 
trasted. And this contrast, he thinks. Justifies the conclusion that, 
while Laporte may have played occasionally or even frequently 
in the farce, she was, nevertheless, best known as a tragedienne. 

M. Lacour’s contention receives considerable support from a 
brief passage in one of Eosset’s: Eistoires des Amans VoUges de 
ce Temps (1616). The first of these stories concerns a lover, 
Cloridan, who learns that his mistress is receiving the attentions 
of a rival and word comes to him that she has granted this rival 
a rendez-vous at a certain church. He induces the officiating 
clergyman to allow him to take part in the service disguised in 
clerical robes. Thanks to this disguise, he is enabled to "listen 
in” at this interview and hear his mistress reject the advances 
of his rival in the most satisfactory fashion. Eosset tries to sug- 
gest Cloridan’s delight at what he hears in the following sentence: 
"Je n’estime pas,” says Eosset, speaking in his own name, " Je 
n’estimb pas que la femme de la Porte ayt Jamais proferl sur un 
Theatre des paroles plus agreables auz speetateurs, que furent 
k I’ame de Cloridan celles que Je viens d’eserire” (p. 67). The 
context and the implication of the statement would seem to make 
it perfectly clear that Eosset considered this pioneer actress as 

^Le Thi&tre avant la PMode elassique, Paris, 1901, p. 172. 

* Les premieres Adrices fransaises. Paris, 1921, pp. 10 ff. 
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an artiste rather than a farceme and that he assumed that his 
readers would have the same point of view. 

11 . 

This same year 1616 Eosset published another collection of 
stories^ entitled Les Histoires Tragiques. The thirteenth relates 
the history/^ De ^abominable peche que commit un chevalier 
de Malte^ assiste d^un moine et de la punition qui s^ensuit.^^ (p. 
362 ff.). A Polish nobleman while travelling in Italy falls ni 
love with a beautiful Florentine lady^ Virginie. He is forced to 
leave her for a time and continue his travels. On his way to 
Eome^ he falls in with Flaminio (le chevalier de Malte), who 
had known him at court and conceived a criminal passion for him. 
Flaminio gains the confidence of the traveller, lures him to a 
monastery, situated some distance from Eome, and, with the aid 
of a monk, satisfies his lust. The victim manages to escape, 
returns to Eome, and reveals the crime to the pope, who has 
Flaminio and his accomplice punished in exemplary fashion. The 
nobleman, overcome with shame, withdraws from all intercourse 
with men. His lady pines away and dies of a broken heart. In 
the introductory paragraph Eosset declares: Yoiey une Histoire 
non moings veritable qu^horrible et execrable. Elle se presente 
sur le Theatre (p. 363). I can find no trace of any play which 
would seem to correspond to the story which Eosset relates. The 
allusion is significant however when taken in connection with a 
statement made farther on in the same volume. In the intro- 
ductory paragraph of the nineteenth story (p. 527 ff.), la 
cruaute d^une femme exercee sur son mary : de sa fin malheureuse. 
et de celle de son Amoureux,^^ Eosset indulges in some comments 
upon the fatal effects of jealousy. He goes on to say: "^^Et de 
Ik sortent puis apres les deffiances, et les crueUes resolutions dont 
Us effects sanglants remplissent les Theatres de meurtre et 
d'infamieT ® 

Now in a Description de Paris by Thomas Platter of BMe, 
published, it seems, in 1699, we read: "II (Yalleran) joue tons 
les jours apr^s le repas, une comedie en vers et debite ensuite une 

® Eosset asserts repeatedly that all Ms Bistoires are virUaMes and in 
fact one of them is a reproduction, in his fashion, of what one reads in 
the correspondence of Malherbe. 
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farce sut ce qui pent Hre arrive de drole d PariSy soit en fait 
d^amourettes ou d^antres anecdotes du meme genre ^ Would the 
declarations of Eosset justify the assumption that, just as it was 
the custom to give farces ^‘^sur ce qui pent §tre arrive de drolc 
a Paris/^ there also prevailed the custom of giving, histoires a 
personnages (Eigal), ^^sur ce qui pent etre arriv6 de tragique a 
Paris If one is disposed to grant some plausibility to this 
hypothesis, one would have another means of accounting for the 
astonishing fecundity of Alexandre Hardy. A considerable num- 
ber of the six or seven hundred theatrical productions of which 
he speaks might well have been adaptations of these tragic con- 
temporary happenings, which, according to Eosset, were preva- 
lent upon the stage during the early years of the seventeenth 
century.® 

COLBEET SeAELES. 

XJpiversity of Minnesota, 


THE OEIGINAL IITSPIEATION OE LE PBOGUBATEUR 

BE JTJBEE 

Professor Henning, in his excellent edition of Bepreseniative 
Sdories of AnatoU Francey (Heath, 1924), makes no mention of 
the work which I believe to have given the first inspiration for 
Le Procurateur de Judee. I refer to Eenan^s Origines du Chris- 
tianismey especially VoL II. In the story Pilate recalls his first 
meeting with Lamia, ^ saying: ^^C^etait a Cesaree, ou tu venais 
trainer les ennuis de Pexil . . . Tu me suivis dans cette triste 
Jerusalem, oil les Juifs m^abreuverent d^amertume et de d6gout.^^ 
Possibly this may have been suggested by Eenan^s remark: 

Cfear^e etait de beaucoup le meilleur port de toute la Palestine 
et elle tendait de jour en jour a en devenir la eapitale. Fatigues 

^ Cited by Leopold Lacotir, op. without page reference, p. 18. 

®Kigal has shown that Hardy drew upon one of the Histoires des 
Amam volages de ce terns for the plot of his Xragi-com^die de sujei 
moderne, DorisOy une pi^ce d'actualite. Alexander Hardy, Baris, 1899, 
p. 481 1 

^The scene is at Baia. Eenan, Les AfCtreSy p. 195, mentions a villa of 
Lamia's near Pouzzoles. Both places are near Haples. 
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du sejoTir de Jerusalem^ les procurateiirs de Judee allaient bientot 
y faire lexir residence babitnelle. Elle etait surtont penplee de 
pa'iens/^ (Les Apoti^'es^ p. 161^ 24e edit.). Lamia inquires about 
tbe Samarian revolt wMeh Pilate was on the point of suppressing 
when the friends separated. Pilate replies: ^^Un homme de la 
plebe^ puissant par la parole^ eomme il s^en trouve beaucoup en 
Syrie;> persuada aux Samaritains de s^assembler en armes sur le 
mont Gazim, qui passe en ce pays pour un lieu saint^ et il promit 
de d^couvrir a leurs yeux les vases sacres qu^un heros eponyme^ 
ou plutdt un dieu mdigete^ nomme Moise^ y avait caches.^^ Eenan 
refers to the same incident: ^^L^an 36 . . . un fanatique avait 
excit6 parmi les Samaritains une emotion assez seri{uise;, en pr§- 
chant la neeessite d^un retour au mosaisme primitif^ dont il pre- 
tendait avoir retrouve les ustensiles sacres.^^ ^ (p. 152). More 
interesting is the comparison of the disgrace of Pilate as told by 
Eenan and by Anatole Prance. I shall cite only a portion of 
the former. A propos of the death of Stephen, Eenan remarks 
that the laws of Deuteronomy' were observed to the letter, but 

^Cf. also pp. 263-264: Quelques ann^es auparavant (before A. D. 
44) toute la Samarie s^4tait 4mue a la voix d^un illuming, qui pr^tendait 
aToir eii la r4v4lation de Tendroit du Gariziim on Moise avail cache les 
instruments sacres du culte. Pilate avait eomprime ce mouvement avec 
une grande iigueiir.^' Anatole Prance is universally recognized as the 
spiritual child of Eenan. Specific instances of bon owing have been less 
frequently indicated. M. Gregh, Reime Bleue, 21 fevrier 1901, notes the 
influence on him of Eenahs Dialogues; M. Potez, Mercure de France, 1 
mars 1910, gives Eenan’s Quinise Jours en Bidle (in Revue (les Deux 
Mondes, 15 novembre 1875) as the source of 'Sylvestre Bonnard^s trip to 
Sicily. Both these references are given in Michaut’s Anatole France, 
(See p. 149 and pp. 158-159). In Thads Michaut notes that Z4noth4mis, 
Dorion et JSTicias lancent centre le lahve ^born4^ des Juifs des railleries 
dont Eenan leur a donnd rexemple.’^ (See Michaut, op. cvt., p. 166 and 
note 2, where Michaut refers to Thads, pp. 173, 179, 189, and to La Vie 
Litter aire, II, p. 323 in which Prance quotes from UHxstoire du Peuple 
d^Israel.) Michaut remarks that the opening phrase of Komm VAtrAbate 
recalls a famous phrase of La Pri^re sur VAoropole (Michaut, op. cit., 
p. 179.). That Prance greatly admired the Pri^re is evidenced by his 
speech at the inauguration of Eenan^s statute at Tr4guier. (See Vers 
les Temps Meilleurs, II, 52 ff.). Here he imagines Athena as replying 
to Eenan. M. V. Giraud {Les Madtres de VEeure, II, 286 if.) suggests 
that La Vie de Jeanne d^Arc was undertaken as a pendant to La Fie 
de JSsus and that it is conceived in somewhat the same spirit. 
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that the account in Acts makes no mention of the civil authorities. 
He suggests that this may have been due to the relaxation of 
Eoman severity in Judea. Pilate venait d^etre suspendu de ses 
fonctionS;, ou etait sur le point de Fetre. La cause de cette dis- 
grace fut justement la trop grande fermete quhl avait montree 
dans son administration. Le fanatisme juif lui avait rendu la 
vie insupportable. Peut-etre etait-il fatigue de refuser a ces 
frenetiques les violences quhls lui demandaient . . . Lucius Vi- 
tellius . . . 6tait alors legat imperial de Syrie. II cherchait a 
gagner les bonnes grices des populations, et il fit rendre aux 
Juifs les vetements pontificaux qui, depuis Herode le Grand, 
etaient gardes dans la tour Antonia. Loin de soutenir Pilate 
dans ses actes de rigueur, il donna raison aux plaintes des in- 
digtoes, et renvoya Pilate a Eome pour repondre aux accusations 
de ses administres (commencement de Fan 36). Le principal 
grief de ceux-ci etait que le procurateur ne se pr^tait pas assex 
complaisamment a leurs desirs dhntolerance. Vitellius le rem- 
plaga provisoirement par son ami Marcellus, qui fut sans doute 
plus attentif k ne pas mecontenter les Juifs, et par consequent 
plus facile a leur accorder des meurtres religieux. La mort de 
Tibere (16 mars de Fan 37) ne fit qu^encourager Vitellius dans 
cette politique. . . . Quand Pilate arriva k Eome, il trouva le 
nouveau regne dej§- commence. Il est probable que Caligula lui 
donna tort, puisqufil confia le gouvernement de Jerusalem k un 
nouveau fonctionnaire.^^ (p. 141-143). 

It will be noted that all of Pilate^s story of his disgrace as told 
by Anatole Prance is outlined here. This is perfectly natural as 
he undoubtedly consulted Josephus and other sources indicated 
by Eenan, but it seems highly probable that his attention was 
first called to this subject by the accoimt in Les Apoires, 

We may compare with the end of Le Procurateur de Judee^ 
Eenan^s explanation of the few references to Christianity in Greek 
and Eoman writers. ^^11 n^est pas etonnant que les feivains 
grecs et latins se preoccupent pen d^un mouvement qufils ne pou- 
vaient comprendre, et qui se passa dans un petit monde ferme 
pour eux. Le Christianisme se perd a leurs yeux sur le fond 
obscur du juda’isme; c^etait une querelle de famille au sein d^une 
nation abjecte: a quoi bon s'en occuper?'' (p. 162). 

Ben’jamik M. Woodbeidge- 


Eeed College. 



MAETIW PAEKEE^S PEILOUELA 

Haying won a name as a composer of ballads^ Martin Parker, 
like many another popular writer before and since, essayed a 
higher flight, into the empyrean of pure poetry. The result of 
his ambition yas The Nightingale warbling forth her own Dis-^ 
asterj or^ the Rape of Philomela . . . London . . . 1632.^ The 
poem was ushered into the world with a ceremony worthy of the 
occasion. A number of commendatory verses expressi, with more 
candor than tact, no small surprise at the author^s erudition — 
^"Were I not sure,^" says one Da. Price, "^thou didst this worke 
compile, Fd not beleevT,^^ and other friends pay an equally sincere 
and lefthanded tribute. A prose argument tells the story as the 
Eoman poet Ovid writes.^^ There is a dedication, in which Parker 
wonders why none of our temporary Laureats have undertaken 
such a fine tragedy before. An address to the judicious reader 
prays for consideration; if the piece is not liked, '"all my Poetry 
is quite kiFd in the eggeP 

After this preliminary flourish of trumpets, and ParkeFs accept- 
ance of compliments on his scholarship, one feels let down rather 
heavily on finding almost no evidence that the author had ever 
looked at "the Eoman poet Ovid.*'^ Apart from moralizing — a 
field in which he needed no assistance — and a few other trifles, 
he took his material from the story of Tereus and Progue in The 
Petite Pallace of Pettie his Pleasure (1576).^ Parker may have 
gone to Ovid for the death of Pandion, which is not in Pettie, 
but otherwise does not seem to have used him.^ 

The story does not suffer from abridgment ; it runs to seventy- 
two seven-line stanzas. The beginning is in the common medi- 
eval manner, which was a common Elizabethan manner too. The 
poet, taking a walk, comes to a grove excelling that where Yenus 

^ The piece was described by Thomas Corser in Collectanea AngloPoeticas 
Part nt, pp. lllff.; he says, wrongly, that it is paraphrased from Ovid, 
Meiam,, vi. It is discussed by Professor Kollins in Mod, FMt, svi, 449 ff., 
in his article "Martin Parker, Ballad-Monger.” 

^Petite Pallace, ed. Collancz, 1908, i, 49 ff. 

®The versions of both Golding and Sandys were available. I do not 
find any verbal reminiscences of either in Parker's piece, but one would 
not expect any, since parts of his matter are obviously original, and 
almost all the rest is drawn from Pettie. 
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wooed Adonis^ a grove in wMcli birds^ especially tbe nightingale, 
are singing beantifnlly. This opening, although conventional, was 
probably suggested by Patrick Hannay^s poem on the same theme, 
or by Gascoigne^s.^ 

For the rest, Parker follows Pettie, who followed Ovid— at a 
distance. This tale, like all of Pettie^s, greatly expands the 
original in a way that would have made Ovid stare and gasp. It 
is not necessary to quote the several dozen parallels which show 
how closely Parker depended upon Pettie ; a few random samples 
will serve. 


Paekeb 

Stanza 8: The fame of Progne’s 
beauty spreads abroad — a fact not 
in Ovid — and Tereus hears of it. 

Stanzas 14-16; 

Quoth he, I will as carefull of 
her he, 

As heaven I wish should have 
trespect to me. 

Her will I cherish like my owne 
deare child. 

Stanza 19: 

When in his ship the Fox had 
got the Kid. . . 

Against the lawea of gods and 
men he did 

Begin to tempt me to his law- 
lesse will. 

Stanza 31; 

Sister, saith she, alas, and art 
thou gone? 

I^e not be long before I follow 
thee. 


PEmB 

Bo. (pp. 52-53) 


Tereus . . . promising to be as 
careful of her well-doing as if she 
were his own sister or child, (p. 
60 .) 


jSTay, there was never bloody tiger 
that did so terribly tear the little 
lamb. . . Fox being in ship to- 
gether, he began filthily to fix his 
fancy upon her, and casting the 
fear of God from before his eyes. 

. . . (p. 60.) 

Then farewell, my Philomela,” 
saith she, ‘"^thy death I know is 
cause of this desolation, and thy 
death shall soon abridge my days.” 


* 'Works of Hannay, Hunterian Society, Yol. 31, pp. 13fif.; Works of 
Gascoigne (ed. Ounliffe), n, 177 fl. Parker’s account of Tereus’s subjects 
waiting on the shore to welcome him may be taken from Hannay, p. 37. 
The metamorphosis may be based on Gascoigne, p. 198. Gascoigne, like 
Parker, has mnch moralising, hnt so has every poetaster of the time, and 
Gascoigne’s conduct of the tale differs from Parker’s in a number of details. 
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Deere love, set boundes unto tby 
griefe, quotb be, 

Tbou shalt in me finde husband, 
father, sister. 


Stanzas 34-35 

A Gentleman by cbanee that way 
was brought, 

He having lost his way i’th dead 
of night 

Found out this lodge, afarre off 
seeing light. 

Thither he rode, and at the win- 
dow eaPd. . . 

Stanza 45: 

The pretty Infant seeing her to 
sit 

So pensiuely (as one deprived of 

joy) 

He runs to her (according to Ms 
wit) 

And askes the cause of her so 
sad annoy: 

Mother (saith he) am I not your 
best boy? 

Come kisse me then; and He goe 
call my Dad, 

To come and play with you, and 
make you glad. 


. . . ^'Ah, sweet wife,” saith he, 
I beseech you by the love which 
you bear me, to moderate your 
martyrdom. . . I will be to you 
instead of a father and a sister,” 
(pp. 62-63 ) 

A gentleman riding late in the 
night had lost his way, and seeing 
a light in her chamber afar 
drew near to the window and called 
to Philomela, (pp. 64.) 


The pretty elf . . . seeing his 
mother sit sadly, said unto her: 

Mam, how dost, why dost weep ? ” 
and took her about the nock and 
kissed her, saying: will go call 

my dad to come and play with 
thee.” (p. 68.) 


Thus while Parker^s ambling verses are much inferior to Petti 
dainty, polished euphuism, he follows pretty closely Pettie^s ampli- 
fication of the fable, sometimesi adding speeches and moralizings of 
his own. As Professor Rollins has said, the piece shows the hand 
of the ballad-monger. As for ParkePsi scholarship, which so as- 
tounds his log-rolling friends, one can only infer that Pettie^s 
book was no longer generally remembered, and that the poet kept 
his own copy to himself.® 

J. N* DoiTGiiAs Bush:. 

Harvard University, 


'One may recall Anthony h Wood’s peevish allusion: “The aforesaid 
Petite Palace I have in my study ... and for the respect I bear to the 



LAWS OP PEOisruisrciATioisr m easteeist yiegima 

There are in Eastern Virginia two dialectal pronunciations to 
which little attention has been paid. According to modern dic- 
tionaries, ou in ah out ^ house, and out is pronounced like the ou or 
ow of crowd, how, and loud.^ But reasonably careful attention to 
the pronunciation of these six words by a native of that part of 
Virginia lying east of the Bine Eidge Mountains, known as Eastern 
Virginia and embracing the Piedmont and Tidewater sections, 
will reveal a marked difference between the ou sound of the first 
group {about, house, out) and that of the second (crowd, how, 
loud). 

The so-called standard pronunciation of diphthongal ou is ap- 
proximately that of a as in father plus that of oo as in pool, or 
possibly that of oo as in foot; but the dialectal pronunciation heard 
in Eastern Virginia is approximately that of u as in hut plus the 
same sound used in standard pronunciation for the second part of 
the diphthong. Standard ou may be represented by [aw], and 
dialectal ou by [»w]. The standard is perhaps more theoretical 
than actual, for there is room for a number of slightly different 
sounds ranging between that of a as in father and that of u as in 
hut as the first element of the diphthong; but for convenience and 
clearness in making the distinction between Eastern Virginia usage 
and that of the United States as a whole, only the two sounds here 
called, respectively, standard ou and dialectal ou will be included 
in this discussion. 

According to their pronunciation of such words as about, house, 
out, crowd, how, and loud, American speakers of English may be 
divided into three classes. Those of the first class, which is by far 

name of the author (he having been uncle to my mother Maria la Petite) 
I will keep it; but ^tis so far now from being excellent or fine, that it is 
more fit to be read by a schoolboy, or rustical amoretto, than by a gent, 
of mode or language.^^ {Athetme Oseon., ed. Bliss, i, 553, quoted by Gol- 
lancz, pp. xv-xvi.) 

1 In present-day English, the spelling is usually, if not always, ou when 
a voiceless consonant immediately follows in the same syllable (out), and 
is usually ow when the sound thus represented is at the end of a* syllable 
(how, but note thou as an exception) ; but when a voiced consonant imme» 
diately follows the diphthong in the same syllable, the spelling is some- 
times ou (loud) and sometimes ow (crowd). 
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the largest;, uniformly employ in all these words the sound called 
standard. Members of the second class, which is the smallest, 
with equal regularity substitute dialectal ou for standard ou in the 
words given. The third and, from the standpoint of typical 
Eastern Virginia speech, the most interesting class includes those 
who pronounce about^ house ^ and out with dialectal o% and crotod, 
how, and lotid with standard ou. 

This seeming inconsistency invites study. Since speech is a 
social custom, and since speakers of a given region are not likely 
to be unaccountably inconsistent in their pronunciation of a given 
letter or diphthong, it is well to ask whether some principle can be 
discovered which members of class three follow. It is strange that 
this survival of older usage has not earlier yielded its secret ; and 
yet not even an attempt to explain such peculiarities as dialectal 
about, house, and out beside standard crowd, how, and loud, and 
dialectal house beside standard houses can be found.® Careful and 
prolonged observation and the application of tests to a number of 
Eastern Virginians have proved that members of class three uncon- 
sciously obey the following law: 

In typical Eastern Virginia speech, diphthongal ou is given the 
dialectal sound represented by [to] when the diphthong is immC'- 
diately followed in the same syllable by the sound of a voiceless 
consonant; but under all other conditions standard ou [aw] is 
employed. 

Examples of words in which dialectal ou is heard are about, 
couch, ^ doubt, drouth,^ house, mouth, ^ out, pouch, ^ south, ^ trout. 

Examples of words in which standard ou is heard are : 

(1) bough, brow, cow, dower, dowry, drowsy, how, trowel, vow, 
vowel. 

(2) abound, account, drown, foul, growl, loud, mountain, 
proud, prowl, sound. 

^ The few references to dialectal ou that can he found are of some in- 
terest. See H. 0. Wyld, History of Modem Oolloquial Hnglish, ISTew York, 
1920, pp. 230-232; the Wew SMndard Dictiomry, Kew York, 1913, p, 
xxvii; and Sylvester Primer, “The Pronunciation of Fredericksburg, 
Virginia,” in the PMLA, V, 198 

® Oh is a voiceless consonantal digraph. 

^ Th is in this word a voiceless consonantal digraph. 
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Tests indicate that the large majority of Eastern Virginians 
belong to class three ; but there are members of class two on the 
Virginia Peninsula^ notably in James City County^ and elsewhere 
in the state. These regularly sound dialectal ou in all the groups 
of words of which examples are given m the above lists. 

The second of the two distinctive sounds in the speech of Eastern 
Virginians is that of i in such words as IrigM, like, and price. 
The standard sound of this diphthong is approximately that of a 
as in father plus that of i as in pin; the dialectal sound is approxi- 
mately that of u as in hut plus that of i as in pin. The standard 
sound may be indicated phonetically by [ai] ; the dialectal by [nt]- 
Though this pronunciation or one very much like it is mentioned 
by several writers/ no suggestion of the real distinction made by 
Eastern Virginians in the use of standard and of dialectal i has 
been noted. That distinction may be expressed in the following 
law: 

In typical Eastern Virginia speech, diphthongal i is given the 
dialectal sound represented hy [n{] under two conditions: (1) 
when the diphthong is immediately followed in the same syllable 
by the sound of a voiceless consonant; and (2) when the diphthong 
occurs at the end of a syllable which is immediately followed in the 
same word by an unaccented syllable beginning with the sound of 
a voiceless consonant and containing an obscurely pronounced 
vowel. Under all other conditions standard i is employed. 

Examples of words pronounced with dialectal i are : 

(1) advice, appetite, bite, fight, ice, knife, life, site, white, wife, 

(2) cipher, hyphen, hypodermic, license, niter ^ nitrogen, rifle, 
stifle, viper, vital. 

Examples of words pronounced with standard i are : 

(1) alibi, amplify, fly, high, lie, nigh, pry, sigh, vie, why. ^ 

{%) bias, buyer, dialect, dialogue, diet, hyacinth, myopia, pliant, 

violet, Zion. 

» See H. C. Wyid, op. (At., p. 224; 0. P. Bmersoa, The Eistory of the 
English Lcmg-mge, New York, 1884, p. 201; Webster’s Eew IntematiomI 
Diotiorwry, p- Ui; aad the New Standard Diotionary, p. xsvii. _ 

» Snob a word as nitrate, though a is aot obscure, is pronounced dia- 
lectally, possibly because the presence ot r before a leaves voiceless 1 
free to influence 4 
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(3) advisory, Iridle, final, finality, hilarious, idle, ivy, private, 
spider, tiger. 

(4) biceps, citation, Hyperion, hypotenuse, Isocrates, licentiate, 
licentious, nitrogenous, typhoid, vitality, 

(5) advise, archives, blind, climb, file, hide, hind, lives, time, 
wives. 

The two peculiarities discussed in these pages are characteristic 
of Eastern Virginia speech and that of a few other sections of the 
country. The dialectal sounds are clearly due to the specific 
phonetic conditions pointed out above. 

Edwin* E. Shewmake. 

Davidson College. 


EEVIEWS 

The Comparison of Inequality, The Semantics and Syntax of the 
Comparative Particle in English. By George William Small^ 
Instructor in English in The Johns Hopkins University. 
Dissertation^ 1923^ pp. ix^ 173. 

The question as to the origin and development of the comparison 
of inequality in the Indo-European languages has never been satis- 
factorily answered. In his dissertation Dr. Small has presented 
a most convincing analysis of the development of this phenomenon 
in English. 

Starting out from the viewpoint of Sanskrit the author traces 
the relationship of this construction in the Indo-European lan- 
guages (Greeks Latin, Eomance, and Germanic). Without this 
comprehensive viewpoint the author's detailed analysis of the 
phenomenon in English would have been far less intelligible and 
his conclusions far less reliable. The author scrupulously avoids 
the exclusive view of any single language (English) or even of 
any one group of languages. 

Dr. Small has made an exhaustive treatment of his subject and 
leaves one with the impression that very little of importance can 
be further said regarding this question in English. On the whole, 
it seems to me, he has shown good linguistic sense and sound Judg- 
ment thruout his work. The work is refreshingly original; the 
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author never accepts the verdict of accepted authorities without 
weighing each bit of evidence on its own merits. He is clear and 
explicit on all points and shows^ I may add, a good deal of common 
sense, which unfortunately is not always present in our disserta- 
tions. There is a certain amount of overlapping and repetition 
but this is in the circumstances unavoidable because of the fact 
that the subject is treated from different viewpoints (semantic, 
syntactical, etc.). 

The work is admirably arranged- After the Introduction (pp. 
1-14) the author discusses {Chapter I) The Indo-European 
System of Comparison (pp. 15-46) and '"The Latin and Eo- 
mance Comparative Particles (pp. 47-69). We are thus fur- 
nished with a correct basis for our understanding of the pheno- 
menon in English, which the author then discusses in the next 
two chapters under the headings : " The Temporal Nature of the 
English Comparative Particle {Chapter II, pp. 70-100) and 
" The Adversative Element in the English Comparative Particle 
{Chapter III, pp. 101-121). 

These three chapters are then summed up clearly and concisely 
in the Conclusion (pp. 122-123). In view of the complex nature 
of the study the Conclusion is a most welcome addition in that it 
offers a very convenient synopsis and consequent clarification of 
the author’s study. 

To the study proper are added Appendix A, " Parataxis and the 
Subordinate Clause” (pp. 125-132), and Appendix B, " The Shift 
in Meaning of the Conjunctive Particle” (pp. 133-154). These 
two chapters deal with important phases of the subject. 

Finally, the book is furnished with an exhaustive BilUography 
and an adequate Index. 

Before attempting any criticism of Dr. Small’s dissertation I 
feel it necessary to give a brief outline of his argument. 

In the Introduction the author gives a survey of his views on 
the origin and nature of this construction. He holds the view 
(and I believe, rightly) that the comparison of inequality in the 
I. E. languages did not develop (contrary to many scholars) out 
of the comparison of equality thru contamination or " blending,” 
altho there may be traces of this contamination in the later stages 
of the language. The Latin particle quam in the comparison of 
inequality is well established in the oldest Latin literature (p. 4), 
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a fact whicli militates against the theory that the use of this 
particle in comparisons of inequality was due to its use in correla- 
tive expressions of equality (cf. tarn , . . quam). The substitu- 
tion of als for denn in Mod. German is secondary and lends 310 
support to the theory of contamination in the origin of the com- 
parative particle in the I. E. languages (p. 6). 

Dr. Small believes that the I. E. system of comparison of in- 
equality developed out of a paratactical construction with an ad- 
versative element. Not only the oldest particles of com])arison 
(cf. Skt. na, Gk. Kal ov, Goth. ]>au) but also the frequent use of the 
negative in the second element of comparison (cf. Gk. and the 
Eomance languages^ Chap, I) support this view. 

The author’s discussion {Introduction, p. 9 ff.) of the nature of 
the comparative degree is most illuminating. The primary func- 
tion of the comparative is to call up to the mind, for the purpose 
of contrast, two objects or conditions. Contrary to Hora (Der 
Komparativ, 1907') Dr. Small rightly maintains (p. 11) that the 
comparative is the most definite of the three degrees because it is 
always being limited in one direction, whereas the positive and 
superlative are constantly shifting in meaning and are always 
relative. The comparative does not constitute something like the 
second link in a chain, something that has a fixed value lying 
between the positive and superlative- Such a conception is the 
result of the arbitrary listing of forms by the grammarian for the 
sake of convenience. The latter point is well taken and illustrates 
Dr. Small’s clear judgment; nothing perhaps has been more con- 
ducive to misconceived notions on the nature of language than 
grammatical categories. 

Chaptee I 

(a) The Indo-European System of Comparison 

The comparative suffixes probably meant at first merely that 
one object possessed some quality in a high degree, as opposed to 
or contrasted with some other object; this distinction was at first 
spatial and quantitative and finally became merely a generalized 
intensive (p. 22).. 

The author holds (p. 30 ff.) that the particle-construction after 
comparatives did not develop out of the case-construction (ablative, 
genitive, dative), but was an entirely separate development. The 
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particle-construction is not dependent fundamentally upon the 
comparative terminations^ but has its origin in the simple idea of 
setting off one object against another in respect to some quality 
by means of two simple statements, or clauses, one of which be- 
comes subordinate to the other. The comparative construction 
with Latin aique^ at, Greek < 09 , MHG. and English than, 
furnishes very strong evidence against a possible origin in the 
ablative case. To be sure, the circumlocution by prepositions is 
clearly a substitute for the case-construction, but the comparative 
particles point definitely to a parataetical construction. 

The adversative nature of the comparative particle in Germanic 
is illustrated (p. 38 tf.) by the use of Gothic yau, German (Luther) 
U'eder after comparatives. Germanic and (Gk. avri) also repre- 
sents this adversative force; the copulative meaning is secondary 
(cf. Gk. /cat, Lat. ac, atque, et, 0¥. oTc and Eng. and in sentences 
expressing or implying a comparison). 

Whether the particle-construction is a substitute for the case 
of comparison, or vice-versa, is a problem which cannot be defi- 
nitely decided, since both constructions occur in the earliest stages 
of the I. E. languages. It is probable, however, that the most 
primitive method of comparison was parataetical and that the 
second clause in certain cases was condensed into the ablative of 
separation. Furthermore, the particle-construction covers all possi- 
ble conceptions, whereas the case-construction must necessarily be 
limited in scope ; no simple thought, e. g., like He is taller than 
he was can be expressed by the ablative of comparison (p. 30 fE.) . 

Dr. SmalFs argument seems to me thoroly convincing both as 
regards the origin of the particle-construction as a development 
separate from that of the case-construction and as to the plausi- 
bility of the priority of the former contraction over the latter. 

(b) The Oomparatwe Particles in Latin and Romance 

The most significant feature connected with this group of lan- 
guages in its bearing upon the origin of the comparative con- 
struction is the fact that the use of the Latin comparative particle 
quam (p. 47 ff.) goes back to an original parataetical construction 
with the adverbs plus, minus, amplius and longius; a construction 
which persisted in classical Latin in such phrases as plus qmn- 
genios colaphos (Terence, Adelphi, 199). English has taken over 
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this construction from Latin, retaining the paratactical feature 
intact; cl eight plus two = more than eight by two/’ 

The older grammarians considered the quam as omitted in such 
phrases but this can hardly be the case in view of the fact that 
parataxis is probably older than qmm. On this point I feel that 
Dr. Small is quite right. There is nothing to support the view 
that qtiam is omitted in such phrases any more, e. g., than that 
the relative is “ omitted in English in such phrases as I read 
the book you gave mo,” 

The comparative particles superseded the case-construction in 
Latin and the Eomance languages, just as in the Germanic lan- 
guages. 

The author does not attempt (from lack of evidence) to estab- 
lish the original meaning of quam (p. 68 f.). So far as the evi- 
dence goes, no definite meaning was attached to this particle be- 
yond a mere turning of the attention from one object to another. 
If quam had any definite significance in the mind of the speaker, 
it was possibly the temporal idea, then, which may have been 
felt in Old Latin quamde. 'The latter inference offers an exact 
parallel to the Germanic particle-construction with ^an, ]>anna (a 
fact to which the author refers in the next chapter, p. 100). 

Chaptee II 

The Temporal Nature of the English Comparative Particle 

The comparative relation in English is at once temporal and 
adversative, the temporal idea being the original from which the 
adversative was developed. The adversative relation, which de- 
veloped out of the temporal in the English particle, '^onne, then, 
than, indicates that the English conception of the comparative 
relation is in fundamental accord with that of the other I. E. 
languages. 

The author’s refutation (p. 96 ff.) of 0. Johnsen’s attempt 
{Angv 38, 83 ff.; and 39, 101 ff.) to establish an original local 
meaning for the OE. particle Ipon, Iponne (as based upon the OE. 
charters) is thoroly convincing. Dr. Small clearly shows here 
(as elsewhere) his comprehensive view of the question, whereas 
Johnson’s conclusions are due to the fact that the latter has rested 
his demonstration on an arbitrary interpretation of a few 01. 
texts, ignoring the evidence of general Germanic. 
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The comparative particles in the Germanic languages are repre- 
sented by 'pan (which occurs in all the Germanic languages) 
and by WGerm. panna (<* pannai). Gothic pan is not used as a 
comparative particle, but its adversative as well as temporal mean- 
ing identifies it as to form with the WGerm. and ON. comparative 
particle (ON. enn<i'^pan). Gothic alone employs the strictly 
adversative particle pa% from which fact Dr. Small rightly com 
eludes (Chap, III, p. 104) that the construction with pau after 
the comparative is peculiar to Gothic and was, therefore, probably 
not an established idiom in Primitive Germanic. This usage in 
Gothic seems to me further significant insofar as it may indicate 
the artificial character of the Gothic language as we possess it. 

There can hardly be any doubt (as the author points out, p. 
S’5f.) that ON. en(n), an, Swed. an, Dan. end is derived from 
Germanic pan. 

On page 87 the author gives a diagram illustrating the usage 
of the comparative particles in the Germanic languages. 

Chaptee III 

The Adversative Element in Comparison 

The adversative force of the Gothic particle J?a^^ = ^yet/ ^but/ 

‘ however/ altho never used as a comparative particle, is in accord 
with the adversative force of the WGerm. comparative particle 
pan{na). 

In OS. the adversative nature of the particle pan remains 
prominent and the same is true of OE. ponne. In English the 
many substitutes for than, then such as iut, besides, etc., and in 
the older period n^mpe, nefne, butan, etc. clearly indicate the 
adversative nature of the comparative particle; compare also the 
use of nor (ne^ na) as a comparative particle in colloquial English 
(^^ Better be happy nor wise 'O'* 

This adversative element, along with the temporal element out 
of which it developed, goes to make up the complex conception 
in the mind of the speaker of English when he uses the particle 
after a comparative. 

Even tho there is no doubt that a strong adversative element 
was felt in the comparison of inequality in most of the Indo- 
European languages. Dr, Small feels it unsafe (p. 120) to attempt 
to posit a common Indo-European construction. Here again the 
4 
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author shows his good judgment and scholarly caution; there has 
been attempted altogether too much reconstruction of our parent 
speech/^ as well as too much generalization without sufficient evi- 
dence of a comparative nature. 

In Appendix Parataxis and the Subordinate Clause'/^ Dr. 
Small presents a clear outline of the history and nature of Ihis 
question. The main point in his thesis is that when the original 
paratactical clause became hypotactical in nature the fundamental 
meaning of the introductory particle was usually altered and 
often lost. 

It is this latter question which he treats in Appendix E, The 
Shift in Meaning of the Conjunctive Particle/^ confining himself 
to certain English particles^ such as where, whereas, so, while, etc. 
The shift in meaning of such particles from some simple, concrete 
conception to a variety of shades of abstract, notional meaning and 
the shift in function from demonstrative to relative are evidence 
in favor of the view that the subordinate clause is a later de- 
velopment of a coordinate, independent clause. 

I find very little to criticize in Dr. SmalPs dissertation either 
in respect to subject matter or to minor details. To my mind he 
has proved his main thesis beyond peradventure. The evidence 
he presents seems to me in each case sufficient to establish the 
plausibility of his hypothesis. There are a few minor points, 
however, which I should here like to raise. 

In footnote 2 on page 44 the author discusses the question as 
to the priority of the particle-construction over the case-construc- 
tion. I wonder if it would not have lent a greater coherence to 
his argument if the author had introduced this material earlier 
in his text, L e. on page 30 ffi, where this question is jfirst raised. 

In this same footnote the author says: , the former fiho 

particles] are found beside the case-form expressing conceptions 
that are impossible with the case-form, or with the prepositions.^^ 

The phrase "‘^impossible with^^ here seems to me to lack con- 
ciseness. It is a question here of grammatical expression which is 
""impossible.^'’ I should rather say: expressing concep- 

tions which axe impossible to express ly means of either the 
case-form or the prepositions.” 

A few other minor points of clarity in expression occur to me. 

On page 29 in discussing the prepositions after the comparative 
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Dr. 'Small says : As the dative of (comparison died ont the particle 
took its place gradually; therefore^ the need for prepositions was 
never felt in Grermanic.’^ 

The meaning of the latter phrase is, of course, that the need 
for prepositions dfiev the cow^pciTCitive was never felt in Germanic/^ 
As the statement stands, however, it is not qualified; which com- 
pels the reader to infer its specific application. 

In the last line on page 30 — top of page 31 the author says: 
^^For, if the particle-construction he taken merely as a substitute 
for the ablative (dative, genitive), then we must assume that this 
ablative practically expanded into the second member of a para- 
tactical construction to produce the particle-construction.^^ 

I do not see just exactly what is meant by the word ^^practi- 
cally in the phrase practically expanded.^^ 

On page 75 (bottom) — ^page 76 in his translation of Beo. 1836 
I do not understand why the author shifts his pronoun of address 
from thee to you {your) since both these pronouns refer to the 
same person and are represented in the original by 
In discussing the shift in meaning of the OE. temporal adverb 
ha, when used as a subordinate conjunction (p. 142 ff.), the author 
would have contributed to his exposition if he had called attention 
to the parallel shift of meaning in the German temporal particle 
da, i e. there when since.” 

As to subject matter there is really only one point on which I 
feel myself in disagreement with Dr. Small. 

On page 129 in footnote 1 Dr. Small maintains that the relative 
clause in Modern English is still essentially a paratactical con- 
struction in which the relative pronoun merely repeats the ante- 
cedent.” In illustration of this statement he adds: ^^I saw the 
book of which you spoke = I saw the book ; you spoke of it.” 

Dr. Small seems to me here to be straining his point somewhat. 
To be sure, the relative clause and the paratactical clause are 
identical in sense, but does this congruence in sense render the 
relative clause ^'essentially paratactical?” The question here 
is one of grammatical expression. To be sure, the relative pronoun 
repeats the antecedent, just as any pronoun repeats the noun for 
which it stands, but to the relative pronoun has become attached 
a suioTdinate sense which was not pfeseni in the original paror 
taciical construction. I fail to see just exactly what the author 
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means by the phrase essentially paratactical/^ The relative clause 
in English certainly had its origin in parataxis but that stage 
has in Mod. English passed over into hypotaxis^ wherever the 
relative pronoun is used. How then is the relative clause in 
English essentially paratactical/^ li introduced by a relative pro- 
noun (which is certainly a subordinating particle) ? Origin and 
present status are two entirely different things. 

Wherever the relative pronoun is not used in introducing a rela- 
tive clause m English, as in the sentence I read the boot you gave 
me/’ we may consider the relative clause as expressed paratactically. 
Even here I do not consider the relative clause as essentially para- 
tactical because the speaker feels the clause as subordinate, not 
as coordinate. To my mind such a clause is essentiaUy hypotaclical 
but expressed paratactically, because the nature {i, e, the meaning) 
of the clause is subordinate even tho it is not introduced by a sub- 
ordinate particle. 

I may add that the Modern Scandinavian languages, as well as 
Modern English, preserve intact the original parataxis in relative 
clauses; cf. Swed. ^"^jag laste den bok du gav mig,^^ read the 
book you gave me.” 

The book does not contain many misprints. It is to be re- 
gretted perhaps that the OB. ligature cb is printed as two separate 
vowels, ae; also that the printer has consistently omitted the circle 
over the vowel a in Swedish words, L e. a for d. 

Aside from the printer's inaccuracy in reproducing the sign of 
the umlaut in Germanic words, the following misprints are to be 
noted: comparsion for comparison (p. 5); higest for highest (p. 
13 bottom) ; hein gold is for hein gold ist (p. 16 bottom) ; m{Mst 
for maest (p. 33); [OW. : rammari] ollum for gllnm (p. 37); 
etailished for established (p. 33) ; Ban. i ere bedre for I ere hedre 
(p. 41); Ashehoug for Aschehoug (p. 41); obselete for obsolete 
and an apocopate form for apocopated form (footnote 3, p. 41) ; 
"Modern Norw. an, en, Swed. aen’’ (p. 85) should read "Modern 
Norw. enn (end), Swed. an, the form an is Old Norse, a by-form 
of enn; in the phrase (p. 85) " Kock explained the dropping of 
the initial ]? an as assimilation. . . omit the word an after )?; 
freature for feature (p. 131) ; explici for explicit (p. 139). 

I note also a lack of consistency in the capitalization of the word 
modern (abbreviated mod.) as applied to the various languages 
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under discussion; cl "^mod. E/" (pp. 29, 93 twice), ^'mod. HG.'^ 
(p. 29) but ^^ModE/’ (p, 7), ^^Mod. HG. (p. 42) and ^^Mod. 
LG/^ (p. 43). I should suggest the eapitalized form (i e. ModS) 
in all such eases inasmuch as the word Modem here is used in a 
technical sense referring to a certain period in the history of the 
language. 

Einally I note that the author classifies the Scandinavian group 
of languages as belonging to East Germanic; ef. his diagram on 
page 8'7 and his reference (p. 41) to OE*. en'{n) as the East Ger- 
manic particle.^^ 

One may very well ask w'hy he has done this. There is no 
reason why the Scandinavian languages should not be regarded as 
a separate group, i, a. North Germanic. A glance at the authoris 
diagram shows that in Old Norse the Germanic particle ]>m was 
used in a comparative function in common with West Germanic 
and as opposed to the Gothic usage. And in many other respects 
the Old Norse differed from the Gothic to such an extent that we 
are no longer justified in grouping these two languages together 
under the head of East Germanic. 

Albert Morey Stuetevaot. 

University of Kansas, 


Tiech’s Approach to Romanticism. By Alseed Idwik Ltjsskt. 

Borna-Leipzig : UniTersitatsverlag tod. Eobert Noske, 1935. 
Pp. X, 119. 

The purpose of Dr. Lussky in this important doctoral disserta- 
tion submitted at the University of Michigan is to study once 
more the development of Ludwig Tieck as a romanticist, with a 
view to showing that Haym’s interpretation^ of the problem is 
inadequate in its exposition of the facts and incorrect in its con- 
clusions. To this end the author wishes to examine "the essential 
characteristics of Tieck’s mind” (page 3) and to show that Tieck’s 
approach to Eomanticism was natural, spontaneous and in con- 
formity with the inherent nature of the man, and not affected ^d 
forced. He has endeavored to do this by making a partaking, 
conscientious examination of " the internal and external influences 
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up to 1798 which led to Tieck^’s development as a Eomanticist 
(page 6). 

More concretely stated^ Dr. Lussky^s object is to refute Hayings 
elaborate argument of the first sections of the Ro^nanlische Schiile, 
which posits the fundamental theory 1) that Ticck was converted 
to Komanticism by his friend Wackenroder, and 2) that this con- 
version was eJfected by the three elements of musikalische Stini- 
mung/^ ahndungsvoller Ton^^ and ^"fromme Kunstandacht.^^ 

The author proceeds to establish his refutation by endeavoring 
to show that of the two^ Tieck^s personality and not Wackenroder^s 
was the dominating one; that Tieck had an essentially romantic 
turn of mind; that Tieck^s chief characteristics are his longing 
for universality and for infinite constructive order^ and his love 
for genuine poetry, all of which represent the basic strivings of 
German Eomanticism (ps-g® 3^)* goes on to say (pp. 39- 
40): Being thus essentially a romantic personality, Tieck at 

the very beginning of his career naturally feels greatly attracted by 
writers who are romantic and are considered as such by the lead- 
ing critics and philosophers of the Eomantic School in Germany. 
Among the many romantic literary influences upon TieeFs poetic 
development, the most important were 1 ) the writers of the Storm 
and Stress period, including the early works of Goethe and 
Schiller, 2) Shakespeare, and 3) the writers of the Eomance 
nations, particularly Cervantes. Besides literary influences, there 
were also personal friendships which assisted considerably in con- 
firming Tieck in his faith in the world of Eomanticism. Such 
personal influences were afforded by his association with the women 
of the romantic circle in Berlin. Through them Tieck became 
acquainted with Friedrich Schlegel and Schleiermacher, and finally 
with A. W. Schlegel. Hence the culminating point in his per- 
sonal relationships coincides with that of his development into a 
romanticist. Both occur in the year 1798. Then when Tieck 
has developed a firm faith in idealism, he finds a new significance 
in Wackenroder^s ideas on art, interprets them in Ms own way, 
and uses them to some extent in his later romantic career.^^ 

In order; to clench his argument, Lussky then examines four 
typical early works of Tieck, William Lovell, the Stramsfedern, 
PeUr LelrecM and the Vollcsnmrchen, and finds in each of them 
unmistakable signs of inchoate Eomanticism. 
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The dissertation is a sober^ well-reasoned discussion of a Tital 
problem. It errs, however, in ascribing too subordinate a role 
to the influence of Wackenroder, who, although he was of a more 
passive, retiring nature than Tieck, certainly must be called the 
more profound thinker, the more pervasive artist and an unde- 
niable inspirational factor in Tieck^s life. Furthermore, in refut- 
ing Haym at such length, the work is in a sense combating a man 
of straw. For almost all the recent critics with an independent 
turn of mind — ^not alone Pulver and Wustling, the only ones cited 
by the author — discredit Haym^s exaggerated theory either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly. 

ISTadler, for example, m his Berliner Bomantik, speaks of TiecFs 
innate ^‘^inneres Aufgeschlossensein (P^g® continues: 

dieses innere Aufgeschlossensein vemahm bei Tieck freilich zu- 
nachst nur Spuk und Gespenster, aber er hatte den sechsten Sinn, 
und es war seine Sache, mit ihm nach den rechten Erscheinungen 
zu suchen. Jedenfalls steht Tieck gerade mit diesem Zug seines 
jungen Wesens sowohl innerhalb der mystischen Eeihe seiner 
Heimat wie der Gesamtbewegung des Ostens.^^ There is no men- 
tion here of any influence on the part of Wackenroder. Such an 
influence Nadler finds only in another matter (p. 73): ^"Erst 
durch Wackenroder und spater, als die Bewegung schon vorge- 
schritten war, begann das Christentum, zumal der romischen 
Kirche, auch fiir Tieck ein Problem zu werden."^ 

Strich also, in Deutsche Klassih und Bomantilc, in describing a 
type of Eomanticism that seeks the infinite void and breaks away 
from law and restraint, goes much farther than Lussky does for 
instance in his treatment of William Lovell. Strich calls the 
novel ''das reinste Beispiel solcher Eomantik'’ (page 45), imply- 
ing that when Tieck wrote it he was already a pronounced 
Eomanticist. 

Stefansky, too, in Das Wesen der deutschen Bomaniih although 
quite correctly considering Tieck under Wackenroder^s spiritual 
influence even after the latter^s death (page 159), and although 
finding the imprint of Wackenroder's friendship even in William 
Lovell (page 161)— a thing that Lussky categorically rejects,— 
speaks of Tieck " dessen eigengemasse Denkform wir unwandelbar 
durch sein Leben verfolgen kdnnen; sein Lebensgrfuhl und dessen 
Ausdruck aber verandert sich merkbar, was freilich seine objekti- 
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ven Griinde iiat^^ (P^g® 220); in another place Stefansky men- 
tions ‘^^das innere geistige Gefxige" (page 221) of Tieck, which^ 
he indicates, remained constant throughout his life. 

In yiew of the fact that these writers would have afforded the 
author invaluable substantiation of his argument, it is regrettable 
that he did not include them in his discussion."' Nadler^s theory 
in particular would have deserved to be considered at length in 
conjunction with the proposition that Tieck is essentially of a 
Eomantic turn of mind. 

Finally, Lussky fails to give due attention to the important 
romantic influence of Jakob Boehme, which appears as early as 
1792 in Abdallalh} 

The press-work seems very good when one considers that the 
book, • written in English, was set up and printed in Germany, 
Only one serious misprint has been noticed: on page 4 read 1773, 
not 1772, as the date of TiecFs birth. 

It is the reviewer^s hope that Dr. Lussky, so well versed in the 
mentality and works of Tieck, will continue his researches on 
that much misunderstood author and, taking into account also 
the writings of such critics as Nadler and Stefansky (especially 
the latter), corroborate the conviction long held by the reviewer 
that even in later life Tieck, although adopting an outwardly 
realistic manner, remained at bottom what he had always been— 
a Komanticist. 

Enwiisr H. Zbydbl. 

Indiana University. 


Foma Juglaresca y Juglares, By EAMdisr MbneistbIsz Pibau. 

Madrid, Centro de EstudiAs Historicos, 1924. viii + 488 
1 pages. 

Another superb work issues from that Madrid study which has 
given the world of Hispanists so many masterpieces of penetrating 
erudition. In this smaE but solid bro-wn volume Sr. Menfedez 

^ Strieh (1922) and >Stefansky (1923) are not mentioned at all. N’ad- 
ler's work is quoted in the notes, hut only in passing and in another 
connection. 

® Of. Edgar Ederheimer, Jahdb Boehme und die Bonaniilcer^ 1. und 2. 
Teil, Heidelberg, 1904, page 26. 
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Pidal has once more pnshed back the frontiers of onr knowledge 
of the Middle Ages in Spain^ and reconstructed one small world of 
medieval life and letters. This time he does for Spain what Earal 
undertook for France and Bonifacio for Italy. With his accus- 
tomed thoroness and insight he gleans from legal and literary 
documents;, from cash accounts and song-books^ all that we can 
know of the Spanish minstrel^, whether itinerant singer begging 
of his cross-roads audiences, or pensioned and honored servant of 
noble and king. Some of the material had been previously di- 
vulged by Amador de los Rios, Mila, or others, but much is entirely 
new, Milams Be los Trovadores en Bspana {Ohim^ II) was limited 
almost entirely to the activities of the Provencal troubadour in 
Spain, while the present book pursues che history of the native 
Castilian, Portuguese, and Aragonese minstrel as well. More- 
over, Sr. Pidal is interested primarily in the juglar^ not the fro- 
vador; in the reciter and musician, not the poet. He revives that 
picturesque figure, his habits, reputation, clothes, musical instru- 
ments, rewards, legal status, pleasures, evil and good habits, yet it 
is the public aspects of his existence in which the author seeks 
his real significance. From his function as a purveyor of diver- 
sion to all classes derive the special qualities of the minstreFs art 
and his importance to literary history. 

As in some of his previous books, Sr. Menendez Pidal reveals 
here not only the brain of a great scholar, but the soul of an artist. 
More than fifty half-tones, reproduced from carefully chosen illu- 
minations of early manuscripts, depict the minstrel in his varied 
functions, and show us his musical instruments as they actually 
were. This is a valuable feature which other treatises have 
neglected. 

The work is divided into four parts. Part I, Los Juglares en 
general, defines the term: the juglar was not always a merry beg- 
gar, as Menendez Pelayo thought; he was not even poor, some- 
times. His office united money-taking with public amusement: 

juglares emn iodos los que se ganalan la mda actmndo ante wn 
publico '' (p. 3). Prom this definition the author traces the Latin, 
Germanic, and Arabic predecessors of the juglar. This name is 
first met in 1116 ; trobador appears in Castile in 1197. The latter, 
as is well known, held a higher social rank than the former, who 
was at first merely the professional performer of the troubadouPs 
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compositions. But the various categories of j'wgldres, here care- 
fully defined {segrerj minis trilj zaharron, rernedadory cazurro^ atui 
the women juglaresa, soldadera^ caniadera)^ included some genuine 
creative poets, some wretched buffoons, and some mere players of 
instruments. Unlike Earal, Sr. Pidal finds evidence oE speciali- 
zation into distinct sub-trades; no one minstrel could unde all the 
talents which the troubadours ascribed to the ideal juglar. More- 
over, so far as the Spanish documents testify, the narrative min- 
strels {juglar es de gesta) did not exercise themselves in lyric 
poetry. There follows a detailed and welcome description of the 
musical instruments of the day, vihueldj cedra^ citola, irompa^ 
atamlor, laud, rah el, and others. Here the pictures equal the text 
in value. 

The extended travels of many minstrels, the fixed and honorable 
posts of others, their use as vehicles of propaganda for kings or 
cities, like a modern publicity agent, ^ their extreme popularity as 
entertainers, which led to edicts in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries limiting the amount they could be paid; the presents 
they received in money or in goods; their duties at castle feasts 
and church solemnities; in all these subjects well-documented 
testimony shows that the juglar united in himself the functions 
of the movie, radio, novel, and newspaper of our time. The ras- 
calities and vice of many brought against them laws sporadically 
harsh, perhaps never enforced. Much space is devoted to the 
wandering juglar. Castilian and Galician roamed the Peninsula, 
and the Provengal troubadour was a welcome visitor at the courts 
of Castile and Aragon. There are records, too, of visits from 
German, Italian, Northern French, and Mussulman minstrels; the 
last were even employed as musicians in Catholic festivals. 

Part II is entitled Noticia general de lo$ Juglar es en Espana, 
especialmenie de los Oantores de Lirica cortesana. There is reason 
to believe that juglares existed long before their first mention in 
1116. At the court of Alfonso YII (1186-1157') both the Gali- 
cian and Provengal schools were represented, and from then to the 

propagandist conception of the medieval poet has been receiving 
especial attention of late. Of. P. M. Boissonnade, Du nouveau sur la Ohan- 
son de Rolmd, Paris, 192S; and 0. ViUas Mey, Bohre el origen e mflumda 
de los oantores de gesta, in Revista de archivos, 1922, 1924, and more to 
follow. 
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fifteenth century it is possible to trace the steps of famous players 
and singers at the courts of every Christian kingdom in the Penin- 
sula. Provencal art appealed only to cultured initiates; the artistic 
pleasures of the vulgar were purveyed by lowlier singers of native 
origin. The Galician lyrics are in every way closer to the people 
than the Languedocian; among other details of feeling and lan- 
guage, there is the purely formal one of irregular lines, set against 
the carefully counted ones of the latter. 

One trait of the lyric juglares is repeatedly noted: their lives 
were more interesting than their poems, and they left behind them 
names and distinct personalities. Strikingly opposite is the case 
with the narrative juglares. In the rare eases where their crea- 
tions are preserved, as well as in the many where we know them 
only at second hand, their names have been lost almost without 
exception, and their lives always. 

The court lyric in the Castilian tongue is carried by Sr. Me- 
n4ndez Pidal back to the time of Alfonso X. As it gradually came 
into prominence and the Galician mode declined, the minstrel 
passed into the background. In the days of Juan Ruiz he still 
flourished mightily : ^ then his satirical side outgrew the lyrical, 
the very name juglar fell into disuse, we find at court that trovador 
meant any poet, and mmisiril any musician. But the juglar sur- 
vived among the people. 

A special section is devoted to the juglar cazurro, whose means 
of diversion were of the most facile sort. Yet the author takes 
pleasure in pointing out that the repertory of a certain fifteenth- 
century cazurro, a medley of whose quips and quotations has been 
by chance preserved, is saturated with espiritu satirico-moraliza- 
dor, mostrandose [el autor] fuertemente poseido de esa austeridad 
que tanto domina en la literatura espanola, aun en la mas pica- 
resca^^ (p. 307). 

The third part {Los Juglares de Poesia Narrativa) involves a 
condensed sketch of the history of epic poetry in Spain. The re- 
viewer does not fully accept the identifications which Sr. Pidal 
makes in this work and elsewhere, of legendary heroic material 
with poetic heroic material. The early Latin chronicles include 

®The pages on Hitat {264-275; 298-300) are among the most valuable 
in this book. They offer a new interpretation of the Lilro de lum amor 
as a poem both juglwresque and golia/rdesqm. 
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fanciful stories of certain prominent figures, but tradition possesses 
other vehicles than epics in the vulgar tongue. Too often a ^^sin 
duda^^ conceals a breach in the evidence. This question will be 
discussed elsewhere soon by the reviewer. At present he will limit 
himself to noting main items in this most important section, which 
is, the author tells us, soon to be amplified to an extensive literary 
history. 

Sr. Pidal emphasizes the obvious contrast between the anonym- 
ity of the epics and the firmly outlined personality of most tyric 
juglares. He believes that the two professions were kept distinct. 
But in fact so little is known of the juglares de gesta that we can- 
not even be sure whether or not the same minstrels who recited or 
sang the epics were the authors of them. 

The development of the epic, then, not of the inscrutable narra- 
tive minstrel, is chiefly to be traced. The Chronicles known as 
the Pseudo-Isidore (1025?) and the Najerense (1160?, Oirofs 
Chronique Uonaise) are exhibited as the earliest repositories of 
epic matter. Here the author emphasizes an opinion he has ex- 
pressed before, but which is not yet widely known: that the earliest 
epic poems were relatively short, say of some 500 lines.® But he 
strenuously resists (and rightly, in the reviewer's opinion) the 
facile assumption that these postulated narrative poems were re- 
lated in style, length, or origin to the romances of the fifteenth 
century (pp. 324, 325). In fact, Sr. Pidal enumerates (pp, 371- 
373) five types of heroic poem preserved in the Primera Ofonica 
General, tho some of the distinctions are rather subtle. 

The different heroic themes are outlined, their changes traced 
through successive generations of minstrels: after about 1200 no 
new epic themes were sung, and poets confined themselves to re- 
working old ones.^ The irregular meter of the epics is once more 

»He goes beyond the Spanish field, and asserts (pp. 325, 454) that sueh 
short poems, tho lost, must have existed in France before the long French 
epics which we possess could have been formed. 

^ So the text, p. 374: "desde la segunda mitad del siglo XII, los juglares 
no hallan ya en la vida actual incitantes para la creaeiOn po4tica, y . . . 
se aplican sOlo a rehacer los poemas anteriores,” I believe, however, that 

siglo XII is a misprint for « siglo XIII.” The latest mljeots are of 
the twelfth century, but I take it that the author is alluding rather to 
original creative actimties of the minstrels, and wishes to place them in 
the thirteenth. 
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affirmed: but why call it an imperfect technique (p. 343) when 
it was merely a different technique? English and German verse 
does not count syllables^ but that does not make its system imper- 
fect. 

The use of poetic sources is treated here at length and with the 
latest information ; nowhere else can this material be found brought 
together. In like manner, says Sr. Pidal, the fifteenth-century 
romances were utilized as source-material by contemporary Gro- 
nicas {de Juan 11, etc.), with the important distinction that the 
latter reveal the fragmentary, episodical character of these sources, 
whereas the largos relates epicos^^ consulted by the thirteenth- 
century chroniclers display '^^unidad de pensamiento poetico.” 
And so the juglar narrative disappears into the wretched blind 
beggar of our day. The first writer to mention the creations of 
the juglar was the Archbishop Rodrigo histrionum fabulis/^ 
1243). In the sixteenth century Argote de Molina and others 
constantly cite romances, but never allude to any, even a nameless, 
author. For them the ballads were pure disembodied tradition.® 

Part IV {Invencion y Tradicion juglarescas) sums up the theory 
of the field surveyed, and contains so many new and suggestive 
ideas that one can hardly do more here than advise the reading of 
it, for a summarization is scarcely possible. But the burden of 
the entire work is that popular and traditional art derives its 
peculiar and enduring charm from its quality as public diversion. 
Being destined for the people, for a crowd, it could stress only the 
broadest, humanest art, and must lay aside all esoteric refinement 
and its accompanying personality (in the literal sense). Hence 
the national, impersonal character of the epic. Hence the con- 
stant renewal of youth in the juglaresque forms, as they under- 
went continual changes at the hands of one poet after another. 
And this perpetual renovation, this traditional creation, took place 
not only in oral tradition, as in ballads, but also in written tradi- 
tion, as in the longer narrative poems. " Toda obra que se repro- 
duce en variantes o en refundiciones es obra en que colaboran 
varies autores, es un producto colectivo; y una obra leelaborada 

® The rofnofwe of the Oanwruero de Bt'daiga, Ketrayda estaha la Beina,” 
is still spoken of by Sr. Pidal as by the poet Carvajal (p. 419), aitho it 
has been shown that no good reason is evident for attributing it to him 
{Rommic Revim, vn, 75-77). 
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tradicionalmente por varios auiores, sea oralmente, sea por cscrito^ 
reviste caracteres esenciales de anonimia y popularidad (p. 450). 

If there are certain links in the logic that may appear loo finely 
drawn, and some assertions that seem aprioristic,® the whole forms 
a body of powerful argument and deduction, which provoke thought 
and compel admiration. 

The nine Appendices contain documents cited in the text. The 
most important, perhaps, is No. Ill, the Fragmentos del pro- 
grama de un juglar cazurro.'^^ Menendez Pidal himself first called 
attention to these chance jottings, in 1898, and Du cam in utilized 
the MS. for his edition of the Lihro de buen amor, but they appear 
entire now for the first time. 

The foregoing rough resume conveys no notion oC the richness 
of detail, the wealth of fresh points of view, which illuminate this 
work. Some of the obiter dicta flash out side-lights quite as arrest- 
ing as any of the formal arguments. The following merit quota- 
tion by reason of their far-reaching implications. 

. . . gracias a repoaadas conversacionea de paseo con J. Eibcra, [me he] 
penetrado al fin de la intima convicci6n de 6ste acerca do la gran infliicncia 
del arte mnsnlman sobre el cristiano (pp. 137-138). 

Beiteradas veces he intentado pensar dentro de la coiriente actual (]ue 
propende a modernimr la fecha de los poemas 4picos, pero aiempre he 
tropezado con tales dificultades qne me lie conveneido de qne tal corriente 
es, en multitud de casos, uiia moda qne no me interesa seguir (p. 322, n. 2). 

In a like casual manner, the author drops allusions to his projoclod 
future studies, and one learns that he has planned the following: 
a chrestomathy of early Castilian lyrics (185, n. S) ; a history o£ 
the Spanish epic (313), which may include, presumably, studies 
of the epics of Fernando el Magno and the Infantes de Lara as 
they appear through the medium of the Cronica de ISIfJi (385, 
n. 2; 405, n. 1), and the more detailed investigation of the tradi- 
tional character of the long epic poems (444, 460, n. 1) ; a Yida 
del Cid (394, n. 3) ; an examination of the date of the Juego iro- 
lado in the Gancionero general (433, n. 3). Add the long-an- 

• As, that a work especially well written would necessarily he left un- 
changed by later minstrels (p. 448-449) ; or that literature intended for a 
loosely knit public would tend to acquire universal interest — ^when it is 
admitted that much work destined for the people is beneath consideration 
as literature at all (438-441). 
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nounced Romancero, and one must conclude that this marvelous 
scholar sees a score of tasks calling to be done^ and no one but 
himself willing and equipped to do them. 

Unexpectedly, the routine features of the book are the most 
disappointing. The Indice alfahetico is far from complete. There 
is no general Bibliography, and that provided in the foot-notes, 
usually most detailed, sometimes fails the inexperienced reader 
when he most needs it. Thus, he will look in vain to learn where 
the often-mentioned Pseudo-Isidorian Chronicle may be read, or 
the Najerense, or Giraut EiquiePs Su'plicato, or King Alfonso’s 
Declaratio. Additional cross-references are sadly needed m 
places,'^ The author has reached the stage where certain material 
has become so much a part of his daily life that he can hardly 
realize the needs of the less-mformed. It is a weakness not rare 
in those whose passion for research is stronger than their gift for 
popularization. 

S. Geiswold Morlby. 

XJnwemUj of CdUforma. 


COEEESPOm>BlTCE 

New Chaucee Items 

In the Life Records of Chancer (1900, p. 319) there is printed a 
document dated April 6, 1396, with the following heading: “ Deed 
by Gregory Ballard, appointing Chaucer and others, as his attorneys, 
to take seisin for him of certain lands in Kent, of which he had 
been enfeoffed by the Archbishop of York ” (from Cal. Close Bolls, 
19 EIL, m. 8d.). 

Three other related documents containing Chaucer’s name in the 
recently printed Calendar of Close Bolls (1393-96) have seemingly 
been overlooked. Not only do these entries shed new light on the 
item of the Life Records, but they make possible certain inferences. 

The first record is : “ Thomas de Arundell archbishop of York 
and papal legate to William archbishop of Canterbury, Eobert 

’’ Thus, on p. 9 the statement is made that the name juglar first appears 
in Spain in 1116, hut the documentation for this fact can be found only 
after some search, on p. 328, n. 1. 

One misses an exact description of the script and of the probable date 
of the important fragments of oasmrro verses (Appendix III), none is 
provided either here or in any of the works refered ta 
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bishop of London, John bishop of Salisbury, John lord Lovell, 
Thomas Percy, Eichard Abberbniy, Eobert Cherleton, Philip de 
Vache knights, John Searle, William atte Wode, Simon Dudyngton 
clerks, Eobert Stokley, William Gascoigne and John Woderono, 
their heirs and assigns. Charter with warranty of the manor called 
Spitelcombe, two water mills and all other lands, rents, services, 
waters, fisheries, wards, reliefs, etc. in Combe called Wesleombe 
and Spitelcombe, and in Bstgrenewyche, Cherleton, Wrytelmersshe 
and Depford co. Kent, which the grantor had by feoffment of Wil- 
liam Stanndonn and Agnes his wife by charter and fine levied in 
the king^s court, also 4 acres 3 roods 13 perches of land with ditches 
etc. adjacent in Hornemersshe in the parish of Estgrenewyehe 
which he had by feoffment of John Longe, John Cooke and Alice 
his wife. Witnesses: Geoffrey Chaucer, Hugh de Midelton, Eicli- 
ard Eowe, John Pox, Thomas Baker, William Couper, John Longe, 
William Symond of Grenewyche, John Cheseman of Depford. 
Dated Combe, 21 February 18 Eichard II (1395). 

Memorandum of acknowledgment at the New Temple Chiirch 
London 24 February before Peter de Barton clerk, by virtue of a 
dedimus potestatem which is on the file for this year. Close 

Rolls, 1392-96, pp. 402 

The next: Thomas de Arundell archbishop of York and papal 
legate to Henry de Wynchestre chaplain and John Norwych. 
Letter of attorney, appointing them to receive seisin of the wliole 
manor called ^ Spitelcombe ^ etc. (Witnesses as above). (Dated 
5 March 1395, 19 Eichard II (1396). 

Memorandum of acknowledgment, 1 May. {GaL Close Molls, 
1392-96, pp. 502 f.).'^ 

The third is that given in the Life Records (p. 319). 

And the fourth: Thomas de Arundell archbishop of York and 
papal legate to Gregory Ballard, his heirs and assigns. Charter 
of the whole manor of Spitelcombe, etc. (Witnesses as above in 
the first and second). Dated Combe, 6 April 1396, 19 Eichard II. 

Memorandum of acknowledgment, 1 May.^^ {Hid., p. 508). 

These records make possible -some conclusions: (a) The entry 
in the Life Records obviously takes on a new meaning; (b) It is 
clear that Chaucer was looked upon as a man of consequence, 
otherwise his name would not head the list of witnesses; (c) 
Among those associated with him was one of considerable interest, 
Sir Philip Vache, an intimate friend of the poet; (d) To all ap- 
pearances Chaueer^s relations with the church were not unfriendly ; 
(e) With his king the poePs relations were also obviously dose : 
when Ballard was appointed by the Archbishop of York to succeed 
Wynchestre as attorney on April 6, 1396— which is made clear 
elsewhere (cf. Gal, Close Rolls, 1392-96, p. 49*7) — Chaucer was, on 
that very day, given the power of attorney by Ballard. The poePs 
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standing is seen in the fact that Ballard was Eichard^s esquire and 
butler {of. Gal Pat Bolls, 1388-92, p. 459) ; (f) Further eridence 
is offered that Chancer was at this time living at Greenwich. It 
does not seem possible that a transaction involving the transfer of 
a manor ^ and lands in and near Greenwich shonld have taken 
place in which one of the chief persons concerned was an outsider. 
At least three of the other witnesses can be identified as residents 
of that vicinity ^ This fact, then, together with other well known 
evidence, all but proves Chaucer^s connection with Greenwich. 

Eenest Kxjhl. 

(xouoher College, 


ISTotes 03sr the Occurbence of the Sonitet anb Blan-k Veese 

Certainly not the least important of the contributions made by 
Professor Eaymond D. Havens in his Influence of Milion on 
English Poetry is the information concerning the occurrence of 
the sonnet and of blank verse. Of the sonnet, Mr. Havens writes 
(p. 488, f. n.) I have come upon only five or six writers between 
1660 and 1700.^^ In view of this statement, a sonnet which ap- 
peared in July, 1692, in the monthly journal entitled The State 
of Europe, seems worth reprinting, as it has escaped notice nntil 
now. The journalist wrote this introduction:' 

There was a Sonnet made at the time when K. James lay at 
Cherlurgh, and that they were making so many Prayers for him 
at Borne, which I though very proper to insert in this place. 

Sur FArmament de Mer de Cherbourgh. 

Sonnet.’^ 

The French original is given, and the English version is thus 
announced : In English thusP 

'What means this Coyle upon the Gallick Shore, 

While the o’erburthen’d Sea the weight bewails 

Of fierce Bellona^s ponderous Arsenals? 

-Where will the gloomy Cloud this Deluge pour? 

Tis to enforce a Passa^ o’er the Sea, ^ 

The English to subdue by new Exploits; 

Great Lewis for a Eoyal Exile fights, 

And AlUon, drench'd in Blond, must Frmce obey. 


i-See index to Cal Close Bolls (1392-96) under Greenwich for exact 

location of the property. , . x t •- 

® John Fox was of East G. In April, 1396, he was asked to m^e in- 
quiries concerning -the dikes and ditches along the Thames (cf. 
m 1390) (ihid,, p. 504). Midelton (ibid,, p. 411) and Symond 
p. 403) were from Greenwich. ’ 

5 
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•Who can withstand our Power, cries Haughty Pride, 

The Dutch Nassau! or his Eebellious Tram. 

Ho— we have Strength and Prudence on our Side. 

But Heav’n, while vaunting Mortals stood amaz d. 

Spoke to the WiKis, and they in France retain ^ 

Those Arms against Heav’ns sacred Altars laisd. 

Other minor periodicals contain stray blank verse poems which 
Mr SeTr/nol B.ted. Before 1JS5 tt. folWmg poems M 
appeared: 

1701. «An Elegy on Mrs. H.” In Dunton’s Post-Angel Jebm- 
ary, 1701, and extending over three pages, with this pre- 
f atory note : 

“ Sir, I thought not only Pastoral, but vulgar Heroiek, 
too mean for your Wife, who I ever accounted one the 
lest of her Sex, and therefore have composed her Elegy 
in Milton’s Verse, in a Dialogue of Angels; which is all 

from Hearty Friend and Servant, 

M* b/ 

1707. ‘‘ Of the inconveniency, and in contempt of Ehime. 

The Monthly Miscellany, or memoirs for the curwm. 
May, 1707, pp. 151-3. This is in blank verse, except for 
the last twelve lineSy which are in praise of Milton . 

1711. " Herat. Lib. 3. Od. 16.” Translated into Blank Verse by 

Thirsis. 73 lines. _ 

In Delights for the Ingenious, or a monthly enter- 
tainment for the curious of both sexes, no. for Oct., Nov., 
Dee. 1711. 

1734. “ An Essay on Death.” 33 lines. In The Observator, no. 7, 
Jan. 18, 1734 

1734. " An Essay in Miltonick Verse.” 44 lines. In the Protes- 
tant Advocate, Dee. 31, 1734. 

K. P. MoCuTCHEOir. 

Tulane University. 


Wibland’s Lbttee to Kleist. 

In Wieland’s well-known letter to Kleist occurs a sentence 
which, so far as I have observed, is regularly quoted by writers on 
Kleist in the following form: “Sie miissen Ihren Guiskard vol- 
Ip-ndpu; und wenn der ganze Kaukasus und Alles [or allesj auf 


1 The State of Europe, July, 1692, pp. 238-9. 
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Sie driiclde/^ Thus most recently Maria Prigge-Kruhoeffer, in her 
essay m the Jahrbuch der KleisUGesellschaft 19BS und 1921, p. 50. 

It seems to me probable, howeyer, that what Wieland actually 
wrote was ^^nnd wenn der ganze Eankasns und Atlas auf Sie 
drtickte.^^ To add to the Caucasian peaks the African pillars 
of heaven would be climactic, like piling Pelion on Ossa. On 
the other hand, it would be anticlimactic and weak, not to say 
puerile, to write the whole Caucasus and everything.” The entire 
contest, which is quoted in full by Eduard von Biilow,^ demands 
a forceful and concrete expression. 

In his edition of Kleisfs letters, Minde-Pouet^ reprints part 
of Wieland^s letter; like Bulow, he reads ^^Alles,” and, like 
Billow, he cites as authority the version of this letter which was 
published in Orpheus^ a hTurnberg periodical, in 18^4.® Both 
Billow and Minde-Pouet appear to have had direct knowledge of 
Orpheus, It is hardly to be assumed that they both misread the 
printed version. It would seem, therefore, that the misreading, 
as I believe it may be called, is over a century old. 

Harvard University. Waltee SilZ. 


The Don Carlos Theme 

To the excellent bibliography of works dealing with the Don 
Carlos theme prefixed by Dr. P. W. C. Lieder to his edition of 
Schiller^s Don Carlos ^ should be added the following: (1) Zarel, 
Erf-prins van Spanje; Treurspel. Te Amsteldam, 1753. (Preface 
bears date 1679; licensed 1728, 1743, 1752.) Play by Govard 
Bidloo (1649-1713). (2) Elimbeih de France. Paris, 1838. 

Play by Doigny du Ponceau (1750' P-1838). (3) Les fils de 

Charles-Quint Paris, 1864. Play by Yictor Sejour (1816-1874). 

Ueorge Washington Unwersiiy. Hekey GeATTAK Dotle. 


^ Hei/nrioh von Eleists Leben und Brief e, Berlin (Besser), 1848, p. 37. 
Hermann Belnne, Heinrich von Kleist wnd O. If. Wieland, Heidelberg 
(IWinter), 1914, p. 10, quotes from Billow. 

^Kleist^s WerJce, Leipzig & Wien (Bibliog. Inst.), 1905 ff., voL v, 4701 
» The letter there published, dated April 10, 1804, embodies a restora- 
tion, based on a Concept,^' of the letter of nine months earlier. ^ 

^ISTew York: 1012!, pp. xlix-lxxiv (Expanded from his article in The 
donrnal of English and UermmiG Philology, vol. ax, no. 4) . 
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Verlainiak Verse m Fatart 

The eighteenth century^ it seems, would not be the most likely 
place to look for a precursor of that musical and impressionistic 
type of verse which is usually styled Verlainian/^ Barre in Le 
SymhoUsme (Ch. ii) has pointed out certain poets of the seven- 
teenth century, the musical spontaneity of whose verse approxi- 
mates that of Verlaine. Verlainian verse even more unmistakable 
than that to which Barre refers is to he found in the works of 
Favart (1710-1793),^ whose preoccupation with the music of verse 
IS not surprising since he himself was a musician. Some of his 
poetry is simply versified music, although it is not like Verlaine^s, 
so profoundly suggestive of emotion. I cite here a characteristic 
example from Favart of that mellifluous and lulling verse of which 
Verlaine is the undisputed master. 


Cet 6tang 
Qui s’4tend 
Dans la plaine, 

R^p^te au sein des eaux 
Ces verdoyans oimeaux 
OU le pampre s’encliatiie. 

XJn jour pur, 

Un azur 
Sans nuages, 

Vivement s’y r^fl^cliit! 

Le tableau s’enrichit 
D^images. 

Mais tandis que Ton admire, 
Cette onde oU le ciel se mire 
Un z^pMr 
Vient ternir 
La surface 
De la glace. 

D’un souffle il confond les traits 
D^truit tons les effets; 

L’^clat de tant d’objets. 


Un soupir, 

Un d^sir, 

O naa fille! 

Pent ainsi troubler un coeur 
OU se peint la candeur 
Ofi la sagesse brille. 

Le repos 
Sur ces eaux 
Pent renaitre; 

Mais il se perd sans retour 
Dans un coeur dont Pamour 
Est maitre. 

{Ld Rosier 0 de BaZende; 
p. 8, ed. of 1770.) 


It will be noted that the third stanza, rather breaks down; its 
burden is too heavy for the tenuous structure of the verse. But 
the rest of the poem, particularly the opening stanza — evocative of 
a Corot painting — ^strikes the true Verlainian note. One is re- 
minded of Verlaine^s Chanson d^Aniomne of which the succession 
of masculine and feminine rhymes is identical with the rhyme 
scheme of Favart^s poem. 


^ On Favart see Font, Esscd sur Fma/rt et les origims de la mmHie 
mSUe de chanty Toulouse, 1894. 
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Les sanglots longs 
Des violons 
De Fautomne 
Blessent mon coenr 
B^une langneur 

Monotone, etc. 

J ohns Sophins Univers'ity. 


Leo Eobeets. 


BEIEP MEOSTTIOlSr 

Fine La/aiverschiehungstheorief von JST. Otto Heinertz. Lunds 
TJniversitets Arsshrift. K E. Avd. 1. Bd 20. KTr. 7. Lund and 
Leipzig, 1925. The author takes as his motto this quotation from 
Jespersen: ^^how much easier it is to advance hypotheses than to 
find truth/^ And throughout he exhibits a becoming modesty 
which contrasts strongly with the cocksureness of so many theorists. 
Thus, on p. 3 he tells us, "^^Theorien [der lautverschiebung] hat 
es also genug gegeben, vor allem in dem letziten vierteljahrhundert, 
in den allermeisten ffflen hat aber jede theorie nur einen an- 
hanger gehabt — den urheber. Vielleicht wird mich mit meiner 
neuen erklarung dasselbe schicksal treffen. Nun, ich werde mich 
gelassen darein finden — ^ich habe viele schicksalsbriider.^^ No re- 
viewer can deal harshly with one who writes in such a spirit. And 
this all the more since the author has done a thorough job and 
has worked up a plausible case (as one would expect of a Swedish 
scholar) . 

The monograph (only 84 pages long) begins with a survey of 
previous explanations of the Germanic and the High German sound- 
shifts. Here I miss the important treatise of E. Prokosch, Die 
indog ermanische Media Aspirata (published in Modern Philology, 
XV 621 ff., XYI 99 if., 325 ft, 543 ft; see especially XYI 547); 
Mr. Heinertz does not seem to be acquainted with this monograph, 
though he mentions Mr. ProkoscFs earlier paper on Die deutsche 
Lautverschielung und die Volherwanderung (published in the 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology XYI 1 fl.) . He classi- 
fies the explanations of his predecessors into three groups: the 
psychological, physiological and ethnographical theories. Grimm’ 
affords an amusing example of group one; he connects the sound- 
shift ^^mit dem gewaltigen, das mittelalter eroffnenden vorschritt 
und freiheitsdrang der Deutschen.^' The most familiar physio- 
logical explanation, of course, is that which accounts for the sound- 
shift as the result of an increase in expiratory ener^. Mr. 
Heinertz himself belongs to the third group; he explams the 
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sound-shift as a result of racial mixture, the non-Germanic race 
that did the work being the Celts. He is to be distinguished from 
his predecessors in two respects at least: iirstj, he separates ihe 
Germanic and the High German sound-shifts with the utmost 
stringency and confines himself to the latter; secondly, he works 
out the Celtic hypothesis (which is by no means original with 
him) in such detail that he makes it peculiarly his. As I have 
said, he makes out a good case, but his fundamental assumption, 
viz., that the Germanic and the High German sound-shifts are 
wesensverschieden, is too hard for me, at least, to swallow, in view 
of the great similarities that exist (alongside diiTcrcnces) between 
them. K- M. 


BosweWs Note Booh 1776-1777 (Oxford University Press^ 
American Branch, 1925, $1.20). One of the treasures of Mr. B. 
B. Adames great Johnson collection at Buffalo is a small notebook 
on some eighteen pages of which Boswell recorded Jottings of 
Johnson^s conversation. These are now made available, in a new 
volume of the excellent Oxford Miscellany, with the correspond- 
ing passages of the Life printed on opposite pages. The two 
accounts should be compared by every student of Boswell or 
of the art of biography. The care with which the original notes 
were later verified, amplified, or corrected is no less noteworthy 
than the skill with which earlier and later memoranda were inter- 
woven with other material and transferred to different parts of 
the finished work. Any one who still thinks that BoswelBs success 
was due mainly to persistence and a good memory and that he 
gave Johnson^s exact words should study this book, observing how 
the conversation on pages 22 and 23 reappears in the Life as a 
single speech and comparing the two accounts of Bentley^s verses 
(p. 24) as well as the two following passages : 

He had put Lord Gower into his Dictionary under the word 
Renegade (alluding to his having deserted the old Jacobite interest 
I doubt not) He had mentioned sometimes they say a Gower 
{Niote Booh, p. 1). 

You know. Sir, Lord Gower forsook the old Jacobite interest. 
When I came to the word Benegado, after telling that it meant 
" one who deserts to the enemy, a revolter,^ I added, 0ometimes 
'we say a GOWBE^^ (Life, ed. Hill, i 29-6). 

E. n. xr. 


The Ancient Rhetorical Theories of the Laughable, by Mary A. 
Grant (University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, Ho. 21) . According to the ancient notion rhetoric was the sub- 
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Ject wliicli dealt with persnasion. Involved in this general concep- 
tion wonld be many methods by which persnasion conld be attained. 
One of the most nsefnl of these methods^ one that is instinctively 
used by orators^ is the employment of the laughable in arguments. 
The opponent's case tumbles when the audience can be persuaded 
to laugh at it. Cervantes laughed Spain^s chivalry away.^^ Tery 
early in the development of rhetoric writers began to notice this 
phenomenon and to comment upon it. Gradually they formed 
theories and a pedagogy of application. 

Miss Grant has carefully examined these theories as found in the 
writings of the Pre-Socratic philosophers^ the Sophists and Plato, 
Aristotle, and later rhetoricians. She has subjected the works of 
Cicero and Quintilian to a close analysis in order to determine 
what views their authors might have had concerning laughter in 
the court-room and the political arena. As a result of her study 
she is convinced that the ancients clearly differentiated the types 
of laughter, studied the motives behind each, and recognized cer- 
tain ethical principles in their formulation of the liberal and 
illiberal jests.^^ 

In her treatment of laughter Miss Grant does not confine herself 
to its use by the orator ; for she turns to the poets, the dramatists, 
and the satirists in search of additional evidence of the apprecia- 
tion of humor by the ancients. At this point persuasion is aban- 
doned in favor of some larger definition of rhetoric. In the end 
human beings are found to be influenced and affected by queer 
situations, by humorous turns, by comic motions, by ridicule, by 
irony and by other means which arouse laughter. Back of all she 
thinks is a propriety which favors the use of good-natured humor. 

Having presented admirably the theories of the ancients con- 
cerning laughter Miss Grant might render a further service to 
future orators by showing in detail the effects of laughter, how 
causes have been won and lost, how old ideas have been uprooted, 
indeed how justice and progress and goodwill have been served by 

Laughter holding both his sides.^^ 

B. S. 


Mdn Gurrenfs of Modern French Drama, by Hugh Allison 
Smith (Hew York, Henry Holt & Co., 1925. xv -f 320 pp.) This 
book is chiefly concerned with the French drama since 182*^. Only 
the leading authors are discussed and the order of treatment is 
determined by currents"' rather than by chronology, a fact that 
explains why Rostand is criticized before Scribe. It will be useful 
to advanced undergraduates and to the general public, for it does 
not attempt too much, it contains a great deal of information, and 
its estimates are, as a rule, sound enough. A table of the authors 
treated, a list of their plays, with dates, and of suggested readmgs. 
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and an index add to the value of the volume. But if one looki^ for 
more than this, he will be disappointed, for the scliolarsbip of re- 
cent years is insnfBciently utilized and when the author departs 
from commonly accepted opinion, he is not, convincing. Thus, for 
instance, he neglects melodrama as it was neglected in the text books 
of twenty years ago. The slight reference to it on p. 36 is insuflieieiit 
and to call Ld Tour de Nesle the father of all melodrama" (p. 
39) is misleading. Similarly he pays no attention to the coniedy 
of manners before Dnmas fils and mentions neither AllarcFs 
Comedie de mceurs en France, nor Gaillard^s Fmile Augkr el la 
comedie sociale, either of which would have helped him over this 
difficulty. On the, other hand, his argument for the priority of 
Dumas fils over Augier in the question of realistic social drama is 
easily answered, for Galrielle, despite its form, is quite as realistic, 
if not more so, than the romantic Dame aux Oamilias and, if we 
pass beyond these two plays, Poirier appeared before the Dmni 
Monde, 

Becque he finds discouraging to the maintenance of respecta- 
bility" (p. 199) and he declares that the value" of les Got* 
beaux may be questioned." He regards this play as so excellent 
an example of the slice of life that he fails to point out the sur- 
vivals in it of an earlier technique and to show the departures from 
naturalistic formulae which help to make it, in my opinion, one of 
the three or four greatest French plays of the century. Despite his 
obvious admiration for Brieux, he denies him the ability to en- 
tertain by wit or amuse with the comic" (p. 219), thus overlook- 
ing a side of him that is exemplified notably in les Ilannelons, 
a play mentioned only in the bibliography. Curel suffers stili 
more. Les Fossiles is dismissed with scant notice. As the differ- 
ence between the various versions of the Bepas du Em is not 
pointed out, the reader will not understand why the autocrat" 
of the analysis has been compared to Hamlet (p. 232). La nou- 
velle Idole is hardly ^Hhe most comprehensible" of his plays, for 
it has been often understood to be a discussion as to whether or not 
a physician has the right to sacrifice a patient to science. La 
Comedie du genie is nowhere mentioned. Hervieu is described 
as lacking in sympathy (p. 257) and the fundamental ideas of 
le Beueil and of Theroigne de Mirioourt are not given. Claudel 
is not mentioned at all, though not a little space is given to Don- 
nay, Bataille, and Bernstein, authors better known than he in 
1905, but who axe at present of far less significance.^ 

H. 0. L. 

24, Am^ Eobsart is forgotten; p. 72, the evolution is interesting, 
hut had already taken place by the time Polyemte and Moram had ap- 
peared; p. 106, lines 7-9 make no sense; p. 264, Berrw* is not a melodrama. 
In the account of Hngo^s life (p. 23) nothing is said about the years k 
which he wrote his plays! 
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